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PREFACE 


The purpose of this work is to present within a reasonable 
compass the facts and principles needed for a sound foundation in 
Inorganic Chemistry. The book contains two concurrent courses. 
The matter in larger type is that which an intelligent student might 
be expected to study in his first year or eighteen months after 
matriculation ; the matter in smaller type is supplementary to this 
and is required by the University Scholarship candidate and second- 
year University student. 

The book is arranged in accordance with the Periodic Table. 
Copious cross-references enable any other o:?der to be taken if pre- 
ferred. The first eight chapters deal with the fundamental principles 
of chemistry and with the Physical Chemistry required for an under- 
standing of an inorganic course. ITiese are not intended to present 
a complete student’s course of Physical Chemistry, but rather to 
afford a ready means of reference to an explanation of the theory 
of such common phenomena as hydrolysis, reversible reactions, 
fractional distiUation— to name a few of the topics dealt with. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Charles Singer for his kind- 
ness in reading the manuscript of the first chapter of the book. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. F. M. Brewer and Mr. J. T. Lemon, who 
have given me most valuable advice and assistance ; to Mr. H. 
Pocock, laboratory assistant at Eepton School, to whom I owe 
the photographs reproduced as Plates XVUI and XIX; to Messrs. 
Electrolux, Ltd., and to the British Oxygen Co., for valuable 
information and for permission to use diagrams ; to Mr. H. Wren, 
who redrew the majority of the line illustrations, and to Mr. G. 
Mackay, of the Royal Geographical Society, for the maps which 
appear as endpapers ; and to the following for kind permission to 
reproduce illustrations, etc. : — 

The Director of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, for 
Plates V-XI and XX-XXIV. 
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The Mineralogicdl Magazine, for Plate XII. 

The Trustees of the Ashmolean Museum, for Plate I, 

Dr. P. M. S. Blackett and Messrs. George Bell & Sons, Ltd., for 
Plate XXXI. 

Messrs. Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., for Plates XXVII-XXIX, from 
Roberts-Austen’s Introduction to Vic Study of Metallurgy. 

The Chemical Society, for the Revi.sed Table of Atomic Weights 
appearing on pp. 180-182 and 838. 

Messrs. Edward Arnold Sc Co., Ltd., for Fig. 58, from Aston’s 
Isotopes. 

Messrs. Griffin & Tatlock, for Fig. 93. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., for Figs. 120, 121 and 156. 
from Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, and Fig. 11, 
Vol. X, from Mellor’s Comprehensive Treatise of Inorganic and 
Theoretical Chemistry. 

Messrs. John Murray, for Fig. 206, from Russell’s Chemistry of 
Radio- Adive Substances. 

'JTie Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, for Figs. 1 and 2. 

The Jounial of the American Chemical Society, for Fig. 175. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In presenting a second edition of this work, the author wishes to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the assistance of numerous correspondents who have 
pointed out slips and numerical errors, which tiad escaped lus notice in reading 
the proofs of the first edition. It is hoped that the oorroction of these will give 
the book an additional value. 


F. S. T. 
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INORGANIC AND THEORETICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY HISTORY AND METHOD OF CHEMICAL 

SCIENCE 

CHEMISTRY AS A BRANCH OP NATURAL SCIENCE 

1. The Meaning of Science 

Natural science is the process and result of systematically 
arranging and classifying man’s knowledge of the world about him. 
Each of us in his everyday life and in his profession observes a vast 
number of facts; that is to say, he receives a groat number of impres- 
sions on his senses of sight, hearing, touch, etc. ; these he stores in 
his memory and they form his stock of knowledge. The accumula- 
tion of facts collected in books and in the minds of men constitutes 
knowledge, but by no means necessarily science. Many who are not 
chemists have a considerable knowledge of chemical facts ; they 
know that sulphur is yellow, that salt is insoluble in benzene, that 
phosphorus poisons rats, that sodium burns in chlorine forming 
common salt, and so forth. Just as bricks are not a house, so these 
isolated facts are neither Chemistry nor Natural Science. None the 
less, as a house cannot be built without bricks, so a science cannot 
be constructed except on a basis of facts. 

The first step in the formation of a science is the collection of 
undoubted facts relating to its subject. At this point the philo- 
sophers often raise difficulties. 

Certain schools of philosophy say with reason that wo cannot 
have any real knowledge of what a material thing is like or how it 
behaves, because the impressions on our senses from which we con- 
struct our knowledge are influenced by the nature of our organs of 
sense. Thus we aU agree that sulphur is yellow, and it is exceed- 
ingly probable that sulphur looks much the same to all of us, since 
as far as we can tell we all have the same kind of eyes and brain. 
But suppose a million Martians with a totally new kind of eye came 
to the earth ; we should hardly expect them to get the same eye 

I 
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sensation from the sulphur. Who could decide what colour sulphur 
was if we thought it yellow and these Martians thought it something 
different? Clearly then we do not know what sulphur, the thing in 
itself, is like or even whether it really exists at all. We only know 
what effects it has on our senses. 

None the less, this last is the thing that matters. For practical 
purpo.se3 we want to know what sulphur seems to be like and iiot 
what it is really like. It is only when we get to fundamental ques- 
tions like the properties of four-dimensional space-time and the 
behaviour of electrons that we begin to feel that certain things, 
which appear to us to be true because they * work,* are inconceivable 
through the imperfection of our senses. The knowledge that our 
'facts’ are founded on perceptions, which must themselves be 
influenced by the eye which perceives or brain which registers, makes 
us roly for the ground-work of science on the kind of perception 
which is as little as possible influenced in this way. A measure- 
ment with a balance, thermometer, scale, galvanometer, etc., 
depends only on the perception that two objects (e.g., a pointer and 
a mark on a scale) coincide. Consequently such measurements vary 
very little with the observer. If the fact to be observed is a per- 
ception of colour or smell, much more doubt is introduced. The 
relative brightness of two sources of light, as in a photometer, is a 
matter over which two observers will differ. Mo<iern science, how- 
ever, has invented an ‘electric eye’ consisting of a piece of metal, 
such as cajsium, fixed in an evacuated tube fitted with electrodes.’ 
Light slunmg on the metal causes it to emit electrons which are 
attracted to the positively charged electrode, so giving a current 
proportional to the intensity of the fight, which current is read off 
on a galvanometer scale. The tendency of science is to reduce all 
measurements to such as may be read off on a scale, thus eliminating 
diflerences between observers. ° 

is not a soioneo. The Natural 

about ^tura^V^ A.n.) contains a great accumulation of facts 

a^bout natural phenomena, but contains no science, for the know- 
tedge iternbodim is lacking in any reasoned arrangement. It is only 
when facts are 1 nked together by ideas, theories and natural laws 

heir place m the vast pattern of Nature, that a science is formed. 

2. The Methods of Science 
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not always believed, no attempt was made to rely only on those 
facts which could be tested. Probably, even in the Middle Ages, 
few people believed the story that the eagle was so hot that it cooked 
its own eggs by sitting on them, unless it had taken the precaution 
of placing in its nest the stone aetites, which was very cold by nature. 
Ncjfxe the less, serious authors reported the story and handed it on 
in succession. Our complaint should not be that people did not 
reject this story as improbable, for many genuine facts might seem 
even less probable. The mediseval philosophers would not have 
gained by mere disbelief. Doubtless, such stories were, in fact, 
rejected by many sensible people, but the regrettable fact remained 
that knowledge was not tested by seeing for oneself. 

To-day a problem is investigated by observation and especially by 
observation in specially controlled conditions, to which we give the 
name of experiment. If a man of science makes a set of observations 
which seem to him to be new and important, he tries to discover 
from them some common principle wlxich he terms a rule or law. 
A law is a statement about his observations which he expects to 
apply to all future observations of the same kb^d. Graham’s Law of 
Diffusion (§ 53 ) may serve as an example. The scientist then 
publishes Ids work giving every detail which will enable his fellow- 
workers to tost its truth. On those facts and laws he usually founds 
a liyj.)othesi3; that is to say he makes certain assumptions about 
what he cannot observe in order to explain the facts he has observed 
and the laws he has deduced. Thus Graham’s law and a great many 
other laws are explained by the assumptions that gases oonsist of 
minute elastic particles in chaotic motion. These assumptions are 
called a hj’pothesis, theorem or theory, the latter words being 
usually applied to assumptions that appear to be very well founded. 
If other men of science are interested in the work, they will repeat it 
and so test the facts for themselves. The hypothesis is next tested 
by using it to predict what will happen under certain other conditions 
which can be produced experimentally. If actual experiments then 
show that these predictions are correct, the belief that the hyp >the3is 
represents a scientific truth is strengthened, though it cannot be fuUy 
proven. 

In time, if the hypothesis survives these tests, it is dignified by 
the name of a Theory and forms an important part of the fabric of 
the science. It remains, however, a theory until it can be proved by 
observation to be fact, when it can rank as a law, i.e., a direct 
induction from observations. As an example we may take the 
belief, put forward by Avogadro and founded on a series of facts 
coimected with the volumes and weights of gases, that “ equal 
volumes of gases contain equal numbers of molecules under the same 
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conditions of temperature and pressure.” For many years, while the 
defects in atomic weights hindered the perception of its value, 
chemists rightly spoke of Avogadro’s hypothesis-, then, as its 
remarkable power of accounting for and predicting facts became 
clear, they termed it Avogadro’s Theorem ; and finally, now that 
actual physical experiment has enabled us to count molecules ^nd 
so to prove its truth to the hilt, we speak of Avogadro’s Law. 

A hypothesis is a guess or deduction, which, if true, will account 
for a set of facts. A theory is a hypothesis which is apparently well 
confirmed, and a law is a concise statement covering a wide range of 
facts and so well confirmed as to be practically beyond doubt. 

There is, of course, a complete dissimilarity between the legal anH 
the scientific uses of the word ‘ law.’ A law in the legal sense is a rule 
of conduct laid down by a powerful intelligent being or group of 
beings as a guide which the less powerful are compelled by their 
sense of duty, shame or fear to obey. A scientific law is a statement 
that certain phenomena have occurred in a certain way so often that 
it is extremely probable that they will continue to do so. The use 
of the word ‘ law ’ does not imply that natural phenomena must 
obey natural laws. An apple does not fall because it has a respect 
for the law of gravitation, which indeed exists only in the mindn 
of men. If we ‘break the law,’ and are caught, we are punished: but 
the law remains unchanged. But if any single fact is discovered 
which contravenes a scientific law, that law is then shown to be 
ivrong and it must be discarded, or modified. 

3. The Divisions of Natural Science 

Natural science forms a coherent whole, but is artificially divided 
into departments for the purpose of study. The chief departments 
of Natural Scionce ar© th© following : — 

1. Physics, which deals with the properties common to matter in 

general and Avith the various manifestations of energy an d 
their transformations. 

2. CHBrasTRY, which deals with the composition and properties 

of the difierent kinds of matter. 

3. Biology, which is concerned with the phenomena peculiar to 

hvmg things. 

4. AsraoNOMY, which deals with the structure and motions of 

the universe and the chemistry and physics of matter out- 
side our planet. 

5. Geography and Geology, which deal with the structure of 

the earth. 

All the minor sciences fall under one or more of these bAAdinga 
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Mathematics and Logic are not to be considered as sciences, but 
rather as methods of classifying and investigating the facts presented 
by other sciences. 

THE HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 

4: Chemistry before the Arabs 

• 

Chemistry as a science is but a modem growth. Before the 
seventeenth century of the Christian era it can hardly be said that 
any effective and systematic attempt had been made to study the 
properties and constitution of matter. Yet, although Chemistry 
as a science is but recent. Chemistry as a craft is of great antiquity. 
Such operations as distillation, evaporation, crystallisation, filtra- 
tion, precipitation, and the preparation of substances in a state of 
purity, were used in technical processes and in the pseudo-science 
of Alchemy, long before the science of Chemistry came into being. 

It is impossible to say where and when the chemists’ craft began. 
The compounder of drugs, found in most primitive communities, 
has since the remotest times practised a simple kind of chemistry, 
purif 3 dng and concentrating the active principles of plants by 
extraction with boding water, filtration through cloths and evapora- 
tion. The primitive worker in metals, too, practises a crude type 
of chemistry in his processes for extraction and purification of metals. 

As communities became more civdised, so the chemist’s craft 
became more complex and varied. In Egypt and Assyria between, 
say, 4000 and 600 B.o., such arts as metal-working, painting, dyeing, 
enamelling, glass-making, pharmacy and the like, led to the use of 
a great variety of materials. These crafts were further developed 
in the Greek and Roman civdisations. 

In Pliny’s famous Natural History, written about 70 A.D., we find 
a great many practical chemical processes described. The metals, 
their ores and simple products, and such salts as soda, common salt, 
alum, iron sulphate, white lead, copper sulphate, are clearly described 
and the methods of preparing them are explained. The work is, 
however, essentially a description of the industries carried on by 
the Romans and makes no attempt to set apart chemistry as an 
art or science. 

Perhaps we may find the earliest trace of an 3 dhing allied to a 
science of chemistry in the works of the Greek philosophers. Such 
men as Thales, Democritus and Aristotle were in no way practical 
chmnists, but they attempted to form an idea of the nature of 
matter by considering such phenomena as evaporation, putrefaction, 
growth and decay. 

The atomic theory of Democritus (c. 400 B.o.) and the foiu- 
element theory of Aristotle (384-322 b.o.) were attempts to explain 
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the nature of matter. They differed, however, from our modem 
theories by being based on a very small measure of fact coupled 
with a great deal of philosophical theory. The four-element theory 
of Aristotle held the field for nearly 2,000 years. Its long continu- 
ance was fine, probably, to the fact that it was vague enough to be 
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[Bi/ ktnd permission oj the fiocietyfor ths Promotion o/Hellsnic Studies. 

Won illustrate Types of Apparatus for Uietilla- 

Seven Alchemists in the Hrst 

....^ in Chomipnl'u'^^'t Clu^tian Era and closely resembling that 
used m Chemical ''ork up to the close of the Eighteenth CeLury. 

(MS. Paris, gr. 2327, f. 81.) ^ 
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stretched to explain, after a fashion, almost any phenomena and, 
while it could not be proved, it was extremely difficult to disprove. 
The theory held that all matter consisted of a sort of * prime matter * 
which may be thought of as matter divested of all its properties. 
On this ‘ prime matter ’ were superimposed the ‘‘ elements,** earth, 



[J5y kxnd permission of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
Fig. lb. — The Serpent ‘ Ouroboros * (the Tail -eater) was a Symbol 
denoting at once the Unity of Matter, and the * Circulatory ’ Type 
of Aloheznical Process practised in certain Types of Alchemical 
Apparatus. (MS. Paris, gr. 2327, f. 196.) 
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water, air and fire, which we should to-day call the qualities of 
“ earthiness, wateriness, airiness and fieriness.” Earth represented 
the qualities of coldness and dryness ; water, coldness and wetness ; 
air, hotness and wetness ; fire, hotness and dryness. The varied 
qualities of the different kinds of matter were believed to result from 
^fferenoes in the proportions of the “ elements ” contained in them. 
No real system of chemistry was or could bo built up on sucli a 
vague theory. 

In the works of a number of authors who lived in Alexandria and 
other towns of Egypt dining the first three centuries of the Christian 


era, we find the first sources of the traditions of chemistry and 
alchemy. Those authors are the first to speak of the ‘ Sacred and 
Divine Art,’ later called by them ‘ Chemia ’ or ‘ Chymeia,’ a name 
transformed by the Arabs into the word we now use in the form 
of ‘Alchemy.* This ‘ Sacred and Divine Art ’ was not, it is true, 
a science of chemistry, but rather a set of methods for ‘ making ’ 
gold, silver, purple ^ and precious stones. The works of these 
authors contain hundreds of recipes intended to produce gold or 
silver ; some of them, represent deliberate debasement and falsifica- 


tion of precious metals, others serious and systematic efforts to make 
them artificially. This tradition of metal working, the beginning 
of alchemy, was probably derived from the secrets preserved bv 
the Egyptian priesthood, from which also may be derived the 
strange mixture of practical metallurgy with magical and super- 
stitious beliefs which we always find' in alchemy. These early 
alchemical authors were the first laboratory- workers and introducotl 
us to almost all the simple pieces of chemical apparatus. The distil- 
lation apparatus is described by an author of the third century a.d. 

® Greek MS. copied in the 
MidcUe Ages, shows it to be very little different from that used to-day. 
The flask, basm, stiUhead, receiver, pestle and mortar, crucible and 
iumace, water bath and sublimation apparatus were all brought 
into uao m the firat three centuries of the Christian era. Very little 
which 18 authentic is known about the inventors of these early types 

the dwti^tion apparatus, of the water-hath (still called Bain- 

”*TW of sublimation apparatus. 

F ^7 voluminously on alchemy in 

centuries of the 

knowledge. It appears hkoly that only one or two of the earliest 
ancienta. dye derived from the mures shell-fish and greatly valued by the 
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authors, such as Mary the Jewess, Democritus ^ and Zosimuf (third 
century) were practical alchemists with experience of the laboratory 
and its difficulties. The later Alexandrian and Byzantine authors 
were content to theorise about alchemy without practising it; 
moreover, even the most practical of these Greek alchemists were 
so mbch interested in making gold that they omitted to mention 
anything which did not seem to them to be relevant to the making 
of precious metals. Thus very few of the chemical discoveries they 
undoubtedly made have been recorded. 

5. Chemistry tinder the Arabs 

It is fairly certain that the Arabs, who rose to power in the seventh 
century A.D., first gained their knowledge of alchemy, directly or 
indirectly, from the Byzantine authors’ works. The Arabs were, 
however, a more practical race than the Greeks, and alchemy under 
them made considerable strides. The discovery of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, aqv4X regia, silver nitrate, borax and corrosive sublimate 
are possibly, though not certainly, to be attributed to them ; and 
though the Arabs were not the originators of their chemical methods 
and traditions, they undoubtedly used them in such a way as to 
increase the world’s knowledge of chemical substances. They made 
little, if any, advance in our knowledge of the nature of chemical 
changes, but they prepared the way for real chemistry by the dis- 
covery of new substances, in particular the mineral acids, the lack 
of which had prevented any very extensive development in practical 
chonustry. The most important of the Arab alchemists was ‘Geber’. 
The name of Geber is, however, attached to texts which were 
composed by several different authors. Thus the work containing 
the discovery of the mineral acids is known only in Latin and dates 
from the close of the thirteenth century: the majority of the Arabic 
works which bear the name of Geber (Jabir) date from near 1000 a.d. 
and we are doubtful whether any of these can be ascribed to the 
traditional Geber (Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan) 702-766 a.d. 
Other notable Arab chemists were Iraqi,* Rhazes (c. 925) and 
Avicenna (980-1037). 

The knowledge acquired by the Arabs was gradually handed on 
to the European peoples during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and the alchemist, hardly known in Western Europe 
before this time, rapidly becomes an important figure. The work 
of the Arabs was carried on by such men as Albert Groot (Albertus 
Magnus)* 1193-1283 A.D., Roger Bacon (c. 1250) and Amald de 

^ Not the Demooritii* of the Atomic Theory, who died aome 400 yean earlier. 

‘ A translation of one of his works by Dr. E. J. Holrayard has been pub- 
lished and ie one of the few reliable translations of an Arabic alchemical work. 

* Unique in being both a chemist and a Saint. 
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Villanova. Raymond Lully (b. 1224 A.J>.) api^rently brought about 
further notable advances. The discovery of the method of making 
fairly pure alcohol, the action of acids upon metals, and the prepara- 
tion of • red and white precipitate ’ ^ are mentioned m his works, 
but there is some doubt whether these discoveries are not later work 

falsely attributed to him. , 

At this period, as indeed at all others, trickery was common 



Fio. 2. — Manufacture of Acid for the Refining of Gold. {Agricola; De Re 
Metallica, 1553.) The apparatu^i is not very different from that in use twelve 
centuries earlier and 300 years later. 


enough, and a great number of fraudulent alchemists lived by their 
art, relying on a faked demonstration of gold-making to draw from 
wealthy patrons money for further experiments which were never 
carried out or which proved unsuccessful. Alchemy fell thus into 
some disrepute, of which Chaucer’s “ Chanoune’s Yeoman’s Talo ” 
is an amusing witness* 

* Mercuric oxide and amino -mercuric chloride. 
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6. Chemisitty in the Renaissance Period 

In the early part of the sixteenth century there was great activity 
in smelting and metallurgy, especially in the mining districts of 
Bohemia. This led to the industrial manufacture of acids (which 
wor^d"q aired for the separation of gold and silver), and also to 
the development of the assaying of ores, which was the foundation 
of chemical analysis. Agricola (Georg Bauer, 1494-1555) and 
Lazarus Erckern have left interesting accounts of the mining, metal- 
lurgy and technical chemistry of the time. This industrial chemistry 
wfis, of course, far more practical in character than alchemy. 

A new direction was now given to chemistry by the work of 
Paracelsus. This man, whose real name was Philip Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, was a strange compound 
of genius and charlatan, and gave the world some ideas of genuine 
value wrapf>ed up in a vast amount of verbiage and mysticism. 
His chief distinction was that he urged the value of mineral sub- 
stances as medicines and directed the attention of chemists to other 
ends than the preparation of gold. He and his followers introduced 
the strangest mystical doctrines, believing all matter to be animated 
by spirits — sylphs,^ pixies, gnomes and salamanders, who inhabited 
air, water, earth and fire respectively. Some of his followers were 
less grossly imbued with superstition, and Libavius and van Helmont, 
who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, come nearer 
to the type of the modern chemist. The former discovered the 
liquid stannic chloride and wrote a w'ork Alchymia^ which is clearer 
and more straightforward than any of those of his predecessors. 
Van Helmont, though somewhat superstitious and credulous, was 
a man of a true experimental spirit. He is perhaps most to be 
remembered for his invention of the word gaSy and his study of 
certain gases, notably carbon dioxide. He recognised the existence of 
gases different from air, and realised that the gas found in old wells 
and caverns was identical with that formed by lermentation and 
by the action of acids upon calcareous rocks. The alchemist, Basil 
Valentine, who purported to have lived in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, describes a groat number of new facts. His best- 
known work Tfts Triumphal Chariot of Antimony was, however, first 
published at the beginning of the seventeenth century and was 
probably written at that period by a salt-maker named Tholde. It 
mentions a great many facts about antimony and its compounds 
and describes a considerable number of other metallic compounds. 
Glauber (1604-1668) is best known to-day for his discovery of sodium 
sulphate — Glauber’s salt — ^and its medicinal value. 

During the period between the Greek alchemists (c. 300 a.d.) and 

^ The word sylph was invented by Paraoelstis. Its derivation is unknown. 
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Glauber (c. 1650 a.d.) chemical theory had made little or no pro- 
gress. The Greeks held the four-element theory of Aristotle as 
explaining the constitution of all chemical substances. The author 
of the Latin works ascribed to Geber (thirteenth century) thought 
of the metals as constituted of two elements, sulphur and lii.c^cmry. 
These were not to be considered as the ordinary substances of those 


names but rather as the qualities of fieriness and colour (sulphur) 
and liquidity and metallic character (mercury). To these two 
elements Paracelsus added ‘ salt ’ as the quality of earthiness, 
astringency, etc. These theories, together with the four-element 
theory of Aristotle, held the field throughout the long period we have 
discussed and, indeed, were not extinct until the time of Lavoisier. 
They were too vague to be capable of disproof, nor indeed was 


any attempt at disproof compatible with the temper of the times. 
It was not until the sixteenth and seventeenth century that a spirit 
of scepticism arose which led men to question the grounds for the 
belie& they held. The spirit of alchemy had always been akin to 
that of religion, a humble attitude to great men of the past who had 
once known the secrets of nature. A failure to understand the works 
of these men was attributed by the disciple to dullness on his own 
part, not to the ignorance, incorrectness or even muddle-headedness 
of the ancient authors he studied. Although most of the chemistry 
of Paracelsus was of a wild and superstitious character, we owe to 
him the very idea of a science of chemistrj'. Before his time there 
had been alchemy, metallurgy, pharmacy, but Paracelsus saw that 
m these and other activities there was the common factor of the 
transfomation of one kind of matter into another. He declared 
that all those were a kind of alchemy, and so began to broaden that 
term from the pursuit of gold to the whole field of chemistry. None 
the less It was only after a hundred years in the early seventeenth 
century, that this idea began to bear fruit. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there arose a new 

questioning of the foundations 
of behef. The geography of the ancients was disturbed by the 
discoveries of the western continents ; Copernicus and Galileo upset 

fonnjr+r r and the questioning of the 

by would-be reformers uprooted Se minds 
of the n^y from a slavish behef in the infalhbihty of the past 

T dspKrtmeuts of 

toowledge to be reconstituted as a science, and the reason for this 

toiness was the fact that without a technique of measureme^ 
mental laws could be discovered. Bacon and Boyle had to clear the 



{//i kitid pcimiwuni of the I rusti'cs <>/ f/h ‘\\fu>u>lvan Mnscudi, Oxftod 

I. A\ Ai ( hrmist's Laiu>k \T()KV. 

(Frniii th<' I’lctun* h\ 

Xotc t]ir lik(*n(‘^s of the Stills to thos(‘ employed by the ( h*eek \lehemisN. Tlio 
AleliOiuist n not ])errorniini; tJi(‘ Work hiniscir, but- inst I’uet iui^ Assistant. s, ^\ho do 
tht' aetuaJ J^xperirnental Work. This is t \pieal of Aledi.i" al Scaaiee. 


[Face p. 12. 
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ground of weeds before Priestley and Scheele could sow and Lavoisier 
and Dalton reap. 

7. The Works of Francis Bacon 

TJ^(p-»<btader of modem science must be considered to be Francis 
Bacqp. In his Novum Organum, published in 1620, he laid down 
what he believed to be the true method of gaining knowledge. 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St, Albans (1561-1626) 
was from his youth struck by the inadequacy of the Aristotelian 
philosophy in its application to the sciences. He saw that man's 
knowledge of Nature was unsystematic and therefore ineffective. 
He considered that what we should to-day call science, should not 
be a mere knowledge of facts but should seek for the imperium 
hominisy that mastery of man over nature which the scientific 
worker of the last three centuries has gone so far to achieve. To 
his mind, the nature and first principle of things were not particu- 
larly important. He foreshadowed the point of view of the modern 
scientist who is not interested in the metaphysical question of what 
a thing iSy but rather the practical question of what it does. 

Bacon proposed a new way of investigating scientific problems. 
The first step was to be the collection of facts directly observed and 
freed as far as possible from personal prejudices and errors of 
observation. These facts were to be observed and surveyed without 
any attempt to fit them into a preconceived scheme or philosophy, 
and from the likenesses and differences of these facts, “ notions " 
or conceptions of common properties and laws were to be formed. 

This inductive method of collecting instances of a phenomenon is 
f Bacon's great contribution to science. It is true, however, that the 
inductive method is rarely consciously used in science, but it lies at 
the root of all scientific thinking. The most valuable part of Bacon's 
work was not so much that he procured the use of this new method 
of investigation, but that he brought out the value of observation 
and the collection of facts, and pointed out the dangers of trjdng to 
fit observations into preconceived theories. 

He struck a blow too at the Aristotelian philosophy, a blow which 
rendered it easier for Robert Boyle to lay down a sound foxmdation 
for modem chemistry. 

8. The Foundation of Modem Chemistry 

In the year 1660 occurred a great event, the foimdation of the 
Royal Society, the purpose of which was the scientific study of 
nature. It provided a meeting-ground for all the scientifically 
minded and provided a means of discussing and publishing scientific 
works. One of its leading spirits was Robert Boyle (1627-1691), 
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His greatest contributioa to chemistry was the declaration that 
the “ elements or first principles of which matter was composed 
were not to be limited to three as by Paracelsus or to four as by 
Aristotle. Boyle revived the atomic hypothesis which had been hold 
by Democritus and Lucretius and at intervals by other phH6^o;ihers, 
and showed its value in explaining chemical changes. He was the 
first to give the word “ element its modern meaning of a substance 
not further to be analysed into simpler substances, and was the first 
to bring out the distinction between elements, compounds and 
mixtures. His work, The Sceptical Chymist^ may bo taken as the 
first document of modern chemistry. Boyle also distinguished him- 
self in physics ; his work on the relations between the pressure and 
\rolunie of gases being particularly well known. The character of 
Boyle's writings, his cloarnass and freedom from the obscurity and 
superstition of the alchemists, did much to redeem the study of 
chemistry from the questionable character some of the mediaeval 
alchemists had given it — ^an aroma such as clings round astrology 
and fortune- telling to-day. 

In Boyle's own words we may say of the alchemists : 

**A person anything vers’d in the Writings of C^liymists cannot but discein 
by their obscure, ambiguous, and almost Aenigmatical Way of expressing 
what they protend to I’each, they have no mind to be understood at all, but 
by the Som of Art (as they call them) nor to be understood even by these 
without DiWculty and Hazardous lYyalls. Insomuch that some of Thom 
Scarce ever speak so candidly, as when they make use of that known Chymical 
Sentence : Obi patam locuti surnus, ihi nihil diximua.** l 

To the remarkable and apparently fabulous statements of 
alchemical authors and some of the stories retailed by the 
momjredulous of his own time, Boyle was wont to say simply 

^ beleeve it, than he that hath 


a ^rfect ^tement of the scientific attitude to evidence. 

stnriv chemistry and made of it the 

a n, J Composition of matter instead of, as before, 

a mere means of preparing medicines or making gold. 

calL’the^rt^T^® Mayow, carried out wbat may be 

led the first extensive chemical researches. The air-numn was 

(1635-1703), who was a man of 

this be aSd BovJ^ ^ improved air-pump, and with 

in Lnertl tekf nl S u combustion could not, 

n general, take place without the presence of air. Nitre seemed 

Where we have apoken openly, we have said nothing of importance. 
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to act in the same way as air, for it was known that gunpowder 
would burn without access of air and Boyle showed it would burn 
even in a vacuum. Hooke realised that when combustion took 
place, the combustible in some sense dissolved in the air (as a 
rnotal^:^olves in an acid) : he considered that air and nitre had 
a coipmoif constituent. John Mayow, in his work published in 
1674, went still further. He showed clearly that in combustion 
only a part of the air was used up, this being the constituent 
common to nitre and air. These men, then, almost reached the 
true view of combustion, namely that the combustible combines 
with the oxygen in the air and loaves the nitrogen unaffected. 
If they had prepared pure oxygen their case would have been 
irresistible, but, as it was, their theories were displaced by one 
which was much farther from the truth — that of the fiery principle 
phlogiston. 

On the Continent, Kunkel (1630-1702), whoso share in the dis- 
covery of phosphorus is mentioned in Chapter XVIII. of this 
book, (lid something of the same work as Boyle, in helping to fret> 
Chemistry from the alchemical beliefs and supei^stitions. 

Modern chemistry was now fairly launched, but before any clear 
view of chemical phenomena could be attained it was necessary that 
the nature of air, of water, and of combustion should be understood ; 
and these studies wore not brought to a satisfactory conclusion until 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

9. The PhlogistonistB 

Stahl (1660-1734), who developed the Phlogiston theory of oom- 
bastion, originated by Becher, was the most important chemist of the 
early eighteenth century. The theory, though erroneous, was not 
valueless, for it afforded a means, previously lacking, of classifying 
and explaining chemical facts. Stahl put forward a theory that 
a substance phlogiston (= fiery matter) was present in all com- 
bustible bodies and that combustion was a release of phlogiston. 
Thus Stahl believed that, when load was heated, the consequent 
change to a yellow powder (litharge, lead oxide) was due to the loss 
of the phlogiston originally contained in the metallic lead. The 
subsequent change of the yellow litharge to ‘ rod lead * he regarded 
as a further loss of phlogiston. The theory explained a certain 
number of facts, such as the preparation of metals by smelting. 
Thus if lead which had lost phlogiston (lead oxide) were heated with 
a substance such as carbon or wood, which was combustible and 
therefore contained much phlogiston, the phlogiston of the carbon 
returned to the ‘ dephlogisticated * lead (lead oxide), thus forming 
ordinary lead. If we substitute for * phlogiston * the words ‘ absence 
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of oxygen ' the explanations of the phlogistonists become true. 
The theory is in fact a kind of negative method of expressing the 
true facts about combustion. The theory broke down, however, 
as soon as any quantitative means of testing it were applied. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the teaching of Bac^- vpd of 
Boyle few, if any, attempts were made to tost the trdth of the 
phlogiston theory by experiment. The theory had from the first 
obvious weaknesses. It did not explain the well-known fact that 
air was needed for combustion. Attempts were made to say that 
space was needed into which the phlogiston from the burning body 
might escape or that the air became ‘ saturated ’ with phlogiston, but 
these explanations wore hardly such as would satisfy a critical spirit. 

The death-blows of the phlogiston theory were the discovery of 
oxygen and the general recognition of the fact that the products 
of combustion were heavier than the combustible body. Loss of 
phlogiston could only make the combustible substance lighter, 
unless the very improbable view were taken that phlogiston had a 
negative weight. 


The eighteenth ^century saw a great increase in the number of 
chemical substances known. In Sweden, Carl Wilhelm Scheele 
(1742-1786), though he contributed nothing to chemical theory, 
discovered a great number of chtanical substances, including 
chlorine, hydrofluoric acid, arsenic acid, lactic acid, oxalic acid, 
citric acid, tartaric acid and several other organic acids. He 
investigated the miture of manganese, barium hydroxide, hydrogen 
sulphide and arsine. This list of his discoveries is far from com- 

p ete, and Scheele must be regarded as the pre-eminent discoverer 
in chemistry. 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), in England, i)erfected the apparatus 

Tr*^, previously been used by Stephen 

Jlales (1677-1761), and by means of it carried out the first extensive 
study of gases. Priestley was no theorist, but rather a most capable 
investigator. He studied the different kinds of gases by the use 
of the pneumatic trough and other apparatus which he invented : 
f {f he discovered, or at least prepared in a pure state 

siilnhn oxygeo. nitric oxide, hydrogen chloride, 

sulphur dioxide, silicon fluoride, ammonia and nitrous oxide. His 

of ^yge n was perhaps liis most important service to 
* PM°P«omet to theV but bi, duu 
ZZ™ O W beuame in tbn himdB of LavoWer tbo means of 
destroymg the phlogiston theory. 

Mntmy quantitative 

invaatitr + 4 -h begun and some attempts were made to 

investigate the proportions in which chemical substances combined. 
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The work carried on by Joseph Black (1728-1799) at Glasgow cleared 
up the relationship between carbon dioxide, chalk, Ume, magnesia, 
magnesium carbonate, caustic soda and sodium carbonate, by 
means of a quaifditative study. These researches attracted great 
atte^vfcfOi^at the time and certainly helped to give the scientific world 
a clqp;rer idea of the nature of chemical combination. At a slightly 
later period the remarkable and eccentric genius, Henry Cavendish, 
carried out his famous researches upon the composition of water. 
These are further described in Chapter IX. ; suffice it to say hero 
that he proved that water was composed of one volume of oxygen 
(dephlogisticated air) combined with two volumes of hydrogen 
(inflammable air). Cavendish, however, hardly appreciated the 
importance of his discovery from the point of view of the theory 
of combustion, and it remained for Antoine Laurent Lavoisier 
(1743-1794) to do away with the phlogiston theory and to propound 
a true theory of combustion. 

10. La Revolution Chimiaue 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that chemistry after the work 
of Lavoisier and Dalton becomes modern chemistry and that in the 
chemical theories of the early nineteenth century, though there is 
much left unexplained, there are no serious fallacies or false beliefs 
such as might hinder the progress of the science. Lavoisier might 
have carried on his researches and made himself an even greater 
figure among the founders of modem chemistry, had not the French 
Revolution sent him to the guillotine. He had been one of the 
Fermiers-gevAraux^ and against these the resentment of the revolu- 
tionaries, headed by Marat, was most strongly aroused. His attain- 
ments did not save him, for Coffinhal declared in words which 
none the less did an injustice to the spirit of the Revolution La 
Ripubliqtte n'a pas besoin des savants, Lavoisier's researches are 
described in further detail in Chapter XIX. It may shortly be said 
that he grasped the significance of Priestley's discovery of oxygen, 
that he demonstrated conclusively that combustion was a combina- 
tion of the combustible substance with oxygen, and he showed that 
the weights of the products of combustion were the exact sum of 
the weights of the combustible and of the oxygen taking part in 
the combustion. Phlogiston was thus rendered an unnecessary 
assumption. 

Lavoisier and his followers thus initiated La Revolution Chimique, 
They got rid not only of the phlogiston theory but also of the 
terminology based on it (dephlogisticated air « oxygen, etc.) and 
invented the new names oxygen, hydrogen, etc. The acceptance 
of the new beliefs was slower in countries other than France, but 
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by the year 1800 the phlogiston theory was almost everywhere 

extinct. . , 1 X e 

It will be snfficient to summarise the subsequent progress of 

chemistry, for to discuss it in detail would be to recount facts which 

will be studied in the ensuing chapters of this book. / 

f 

PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

11. The Structure of Matter 

Progress in this direction was at first slow. The work of Dalton 
(Chapter 11.) showed very clearly that matter behaved as if it had 
an atomic structure rather than a continuous one. The develop- 
ment of the kinetic theory by Clerk Maxwell and others supported 
the belief in the atomic character of matter. None the less it was 
not till the last decade of the nineteenth century that any reliable 
information as to the size and other properties of the atom was 
reaehed. The study of radio-activity and of spectra during the 
twentit^th century thT*©w much light on the structure of the atom 
(Chapter VII.), but it has only been during the last forty years 
from c. 1920 that it has been possible to start tlio t ask of showing 
how th(i structure of the atom is related to the chomic^iil proj^erties 
of the elements. 

The development of the idea of valency from about 1840 onward 
led to the study of the structure of the raolcKnilo and io extensive 
studies of the structural formulae of compounds ; in particular of the 
compounds of carbon. It is only recently, however, that we have 
obtained any direct physical evideuf*© of the way the atoms are 
distributed in the molecule and of their relative motions. This 
evidence, provid(?d by the study of dipole moments. X-ray reflection 
and diffraction spectra, molecular spectra, etc., agrees very well with 
our theoretical deductions of structural formulas. A considerable 
number of molecules have been studitxl ; but in no case have the 
results proved inconsistent with the older formulae derived from 
chemical evidence. These newer studies make the knowledge we 
already possess more full and })rccise. I'hus in the molecule of water, 
as we knew before, the two hydrogen atoms are both attached to the 
oxygen atom ; the newer physical methods give the additional 
inlormation that the two H— O linkages are inclined at an angle of 
about 105° and that these two atoms are 0*96 X 10*”® cm. apart. 

12* The Preparation of New Compounds 
A knowledge of the existence of types of compound (such as 
acids, salts, etc.) had led oven in earlier years to the possibility of 
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predicting the existence of new compounds. It needed no great 
ingenuity to predict that a newly-discovered metal would have a 
chloride or an oxide, and it is easy to devise ways of attempting to 
prepare such compounds as these. The greatest advances in the 
preparation of new compounds were due to the discovery of the fact 
thBtt j^roups of atoms, such as NH 4 — ammonium, C 5 H 5 — phenyl, 
CN — cyanogen, could react like single atoms, and it is to this clis- 
covery, due mainly to Liebig and Wohler, and to the perfecting of 
structural formulae, that the preparation of several hundred thou- 
sands of organic compounds is due. 

13. Chemical Theory and Laws 

The advances in this direction have led to the rather unfortunate 
elevation of the theory of chemistry into a special subject, “ Physical 
Chemistry,” so called because many of its departments involve study 
of methods and forces, etc., previously classified as * Physical.’ It 
is impossible to give any concise account of a century’s progress in 
chemical theory. SuflSce it to mention the discovery of the mathe- 
matical expression of the laws of electrolysis, and of the phenomena 
attending it ; the ionic theory and the recognition of the peculiar 
character of solutions of aends, bases and salts ; the investigation 
of the specMi of chemical reactions and the study of chemical equili- 
bria, These are a few of the major departments of chemical theory ; 
innumerable minor points have been investigated and chronicled. 

14. Present Progress 

At the present date the progress of chemical discovery is as rapid 
as ever. Throughout its history, discovery has never progressed 
steadily along the whole front of chemical knowledge. A now fact 
suddenly throws a light on an old unsolved problem and unravels 
its secret. The now knowledge so obtained opens up frash avenues 
of discovery, and rapid progress takes place till further apparently 
insoluble problems are reached. In this way chemical knowledge 
increases irregularly and by ‘ spurts’. During the period 1920-1945 
the chief advances in theoretical chemistry have been in the direc- 
tion of connecting our ideas of atomic structure derived from 
spectra, etc,, with tlxe chemical and physical behaviour of the 
elements and their compounds, and of gaining insight into the real 
mechanism of chemical combination. The study of crystal-struc- 
tures by X-rays has thrown much light on the detailed structures of 
substances which could not be investigated by the older chemical 
methods, and has enabled us to understand more about such varied 
topics as the solubility of salts and the strength of metals and 
alloys. 
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EARLY HISTORY AND METHOD 

The last twenty years has seen a remarkable advance in our 
methods of handling exceedingly minute amounts of material, and 
gravimetric and volumetric analyses can be performed with a 
millionth of a gram of material in vessels so small that the operations 
must sometimes be canied out mechanically on the stage of a 
microscoiie. The discovery of nuclear fission (§ 1272) has led to the 
construction of nuclear reactors wliich iiroduce an enormous flux of 
neutrons {e.g. 10^^ neutrons per sq. cm. per sec. in a pile at the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell). These enable 
the production of radioactive isotopt>s (§ 1271) to be carried out 
commercially. Smee these radio-nvclides are identical chemically 
with the corresponding stable isotopes but are readily detectable by 
deUcate electronic instruments owing to the a-, /?- or y-rays they 
emit, they are extensively used to ‘ label ’ atoms and to investigate 
details of reaction mechanism and the preparation and properties 
of compounds to an extent which would have been inconceivable 
thirty years ago. The intense research activity in the field of radio- 
chemistry has led to the synthesis of entirely new elements of atomic 
weight greater than that of uranium. Nine of these ‘ trans-uranium 
elements ’ have so far been obtained, a few atoms only in some cases. 
The ‘ missing elements ’ Ei’ancium (87), Astatine (85), Promethium 
(61), and Technetium (43) have all besen discovered, so that we now 
have a complete run of elements from hydrogen (atomic number 1) 
to nobelium (No. 102). 

Perhaps we may say that the chemical and physical worlds are 
now alike concentrating their attention on the individual molecule, 
the atom, the electron and their relationship and structure ; and it 
is perhaps, not too much to say that a second Rivolution Chimiqm 
is taking place as a result of a fuller understanding of the atoms and 
molecules which for a hundred years we have represented in our 
chemical formulae without any knowledge of their complex and 
remarkable structure. 
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CHEMICAL CHANGE 

15. Chemical aiid Physical Changes.— Changes in a body may be 
of two types — chemical and physical. There is no sharp dividing 
line between the two, but it is in very few cases that we are in doubt 
under which heading to place a particular change. In general we 
may say that a physical change affects only a few of the properties 
of a substance and gives us no reason to suppose that a new sub- 
stance has been fonned. 

A chemical change, on the other hand, is accompanied by such a 
complete alteration of the properties of the substance that we are led 
to believe that a new substance has been formed. 

Thus, for example, if iron is magnetised, its density, colour, 
tenacity, specific heat and chemical properties remain unaltered. 
This is clearly a physical change. 

When water is heated until it vaporises, the steam formed has all 
its physical properties entirely different from those of water. The 
fact that the chemical behaviour of steam is the same as that of 
water at the same temperature, and the fact that cooling reconverts 
steam into water, makes us believe that it is the same substance as 
water and that its vaporisation is a physical change. 

If we heat a m ixture of oxygen and hydrogen to lOO® C., the 
density and one or two other properties alter, but not to the extent 
which would lead us to believe that any new substance is fbrmed. 
On the other hand, if we heat the gases, contained in a stout vessel, 
by means of an electric spark, we find that a sudden and large rise 
of temperature and pressure occurs, together with a flash of light 
and the production of sound. Much energy is liberated. After the 
products have cooled, we find a small quantity of a liquid — water — 
which is obviously a new substance, differing in almost every par- 
ticular from the oxygen and hydrogen from which it was made. A 
new substance has been formed, and the change is a chemical one. 

16. Distinctions between Chemical and Physical Changes.— Three 
criteria serve in practice to distinguish chemical changes from 
physical changes. 

(1) Chemical ehangea are accompanied by an alteration in most of 
the properties of the reading svbstances, while physical changes affect 
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bvt few of these properties. This is nearly always true, but certain 
double salts and other loose compounds may strongly resemble the 
components from which they are formed. If there are profound 
changes in the properties of two substances when they are mixed, 
the formation of a compound is indicated. Such profound changes 
enable us to distinguish compounrls from mixtures (§ 19), 

(2) C/temicMl changes are vsually permanent in charader, while 
physical changes as a rule g^rsiat only so long as the exciting cause 
remains. 

Thus the water formed from oxygen and hydrogen by the action 
of heat will not revert on cooling to these elements, while steam 
produced by heating water will form water once more on cooling. 
There are a number of reversible chemical reactions to which this 
criterion does not apply, but the.se are usually distinguishable from 
physical changes on other grounds. 


(3) Chemical changes involve, as a rule, more energy than do 
physical changes. Ihus the formation of a gram of water from 
oxygen and hydrogen produces 3,833 calories, whereas freezing a 
gram of water yicd^ls 80 calories, and the condensation of a gram 
of steam bdO calories. There arf), however, many chemical changes 
which are accompanied by very small energy changes. In practice, 
however, a marked change of temperature indicates the formation of 
now compounds, and, therefore, a chemical change, while a change 
accornpanied by the production or absorption of but little energy 
o P*’ys'cal, but is more likely to be the latter. 

17. Substances.— Chemistry is concerned with the description and 
recognit,on of ‘substances,’ and it is necessary to understand what 
IS meant by a substance ’ in the chemical sense. 

for ® ‘ ^ substance,’ 
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Boyle, but it was not till the early eighteenth century that the idea 
that a particular element or compound is distinguished from all 
others by specific, invariable and characteristic properties was 
arrived at ; and this notion was necessary for a true grasp of the 
idea of the chemical compound, Boyle, however, gave a real and 
defiiyte meaning to the term element, which is perhaps the primary 
chemical conception. 

18. Elements. — Even before the idea of * pure substances * was 
developed, it was recognised that one kind of matter could be trans- 
formed into another, and the conclusion was reached that all known 
substances were combinations of a few elements which themselves 
were simple, t.e., not composed of any other kind of matter. The 
early theories about these elements are described in Chapter I. 
The first real step towards a knowledge of the nature of these 
elements was taken in the seventeenth century, when the principle 
was laid down by Boyle that every substance which had not been 
proved to be composed of two or more different kinds of matter 
should be regarded as an element. 

The fundamental means of deciding whether a particular sub- 
stance is an element is to find out by practical experimental tests 
whether it conforms to the definition of an element. This definition, 
based on the ideas of Eobert Boyle, may be set out in the following 
form : 

An Element is a distinct species of matter which has not yet been 
shown to be composed of two or more different kinds of matter.^ 

It follows, then, that in order to find out whether a particular 
substance is an element, we must attempt in every possible way to 
separate from it two different kinds of matter. The action of heat, 
of the electric current, and of other chemical elements or compounds 
are the methods employed to bring about such a separation. 

To take an actual example, the substance copper is a distinct 
species of matter, that is to say, it is distinguished from other sub- 
stances by having a specific colour, tenacity, melting point, density, 
etc., and by its behaviour when treated with other substances 
(chlorine, acids, etc.). 

If we subject copper to great heat (in absence of air) it is not 
changed in any fundamental way. It melts, and finally boils, but 
does not separate into two definitely different substances. The 

^ It may be objected to this definition that chemical elements (a) can readily 
be split up into ions and electrons by an electric discharge ; (6) may be trans- 
formed into other elements by bombardment with a-particles, protons, or 
neutrons. The following definition is more satisfactory : — 

A ehemiml element is a distinct species of matter which cannot be converted 
by the action of heed, chemical reaction with other substances, or small electrical 
potentials into two or more electrically neutral different kinds of matter. 
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action of electricity has no effect on the solid or liquid. Eleotricity 
may ionise the vapour, but does not separate it into two or more 
different elements. If we treat copper with other elements, such 
as oxygen or chlorine, the product is a single substance not two 
different ones. We conclude, therefore, that copper is an element, 
for our attempts to split it up are unavailing. , 

If, on the other hand, the metal brass were subjected to the same 
treatment, we should find that, when strongly heated in a vacuum, 
it underwent a change. The metal at a white heat would be found 
to evolve a vapour which would condense on a cold surface as a 
white metal, and a red metal, copper, would be left behind. The 
brass would thus be separated into two different substances, and 
could not be called an element. Alternatively, the brass might be 
heated in a current of chlorine gas, itself an element. The products 
might bo dissolved in water and electrolysed (§112) using a 
voltage.^ A rod metal — copper — would be deposited on one elec- 
trode. We should then have separated from the brass a substance 
different from itself, and so we should not regard it as an element. 


A cliaractonstio of pure substances is that they possess a fixed composition 
^der a variety of conditions, in particular they will cross a phase boundary 
(§ 87), that 18 pass from the solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to the vapour 
without a change in composition under various conditions. Mixtures are' 
commonly separated by distillation or crystallisation, thu.s iUustrating the 
change in composition of ‘ impure substances ’ on crossing a phase boundary .z 


19. Muinres and Compounds.— A ‘ pure substance ’ may be said 
to be a sii^Ie species of matter distinguished by displaying, under 
gim conditions, characteristic and invariable properties. 
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Every portion of matter consists either of a single pure substance 
or a mature of two or more pure substances, each of which is 
either an element or a chemical compound. 

We have seen how elements and pure substances can be dis- 
tinguished from any other kind of matter. It is now necessary to 
find^ experimental tests by which we can distinguish a chemical 
compound from a mixture of elements or chemical compounds by 
a series of experimental tests. 

20* Homogeneity of Compounds. — homogeneous substance is 
one of which any portion taken at random has the same composition 
and properties as every other portion. A heterogeneous substance is 
one which does not conform to these conditions. 

It will easily be seen that a chemical compound, which contains 
only one kind of matter, must be homogeneous, while a mixture need 
not necessarily be so. It may be possible to perceive the different 
constituents of a heterogeneous mixture by inspection with the 
naked eye or microscope. It is not always, of course, possible to 
see the constituents of a mixture, for they may be indistinguishable 
in appearance, or, again, the particles may be too small to be seen. 
Thus red ink, though it is certainly a mixture of a red dye and 
colourless water, shows no sign of separate red particles floating in 
clear water however much it is magnified. India ink, on the other 
hand, when magnified 1,000 times, shows tiny particles of carbon 
suspended in clear water. 

Thus a compound must be homogeneous, for it contains only one 
kind of substance, while a mixture may or may not be homogeneous. 

A heterogeneous substance must be a mixture if it remains hetero- 
geneous over a range of temperatures and pressures. 

A pure substance can exist as an heterogeneous system, one phase of the 
compound suspended in another, but only at a unique temperature and 
pressure. For example, ice crystals suspended in water, in contact with water 
vapour, can exist at 0*0075® C. under a presstiro of 4*68 nuns, (the so-called 
triple point), but under no other conditions, whereas a mixture can remain 
heterogeneous over a whole range of temperatures «ind pressures. 

21. Separation of the Constituents of Compounds and of Mixtures. 

The constituents of most compounds are held together by con- 
siderable forces, while those of most mixtures are held together by 
small or negligible forces. It therefore often requires much energy 
to separate the constituents of a compound, and very little, or none, 
to separate those of a mixture. 

Thus to separate 18 gms. water into its constituents, oxygen and 
hydrogen, a large amount of energy (equivalent to 69,000 calories) 
must be spent, while in order to separate oxygen and hydrogen from 
a gaseous mixture of the two little or no energy is required, mere 
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diffusion through a porous tube (§ 64) being enough to effect a 
separation. 

In general, then, if it is possible to separate the constituents 
of a substance by moans which involve the expenditure of very 
little energy, the substance is probably a mixture. Such methods 
as flotation {§ 405), hand-picking, magnetic separation {§ IDll), 
washing (§324), diffusion (§598), fractional crystallisation (§86), 
freezing out a less volatile or less fusible constituent (§ 720), evapora- 
tion at room temperature, etc., may serve to split up mixtures but 
not compounds. References are given to examples of such 
separations described in the later part of the book. 

Compounds are usually split up only by such means as strong 
heat, the action of electricity or the chemical action of other 
substances. 

A more definite distinction may be made by saying that mixtures 
(1) can be split up by comparatively feeble forces acting on their 
particles, e.g. friction (washing and winnowing), magnetic forces 
(magnetic separation), or (2) may split up spontaneously through 
differences in the velocity of their particles (diffusion, evaporation). 
Compoumls, on the other hand, are split up only by fairly intense 
forces applied to their smallest ftarticles: these may be chemical 
energy (collision of and electrical attraction between particles), heat 
energy (vigorous coUision of particles), radiation (absorption of 
relatively large amounts of energy by individual particles), and 
electrical forces acting on particles with relatively intense electrical 
charges (ions). 


Constant Composition of Compounds.— A chemical compound 
IS distinguished from a mixture by having a constant composition. 
Jhiis pure calcium carbonate (chalk) contains exactly 11'993 per 
cent, ol the element carbon, and never contains any more or any 
lass. India ink, a mixture of water and carbon, may contain any 
proportion of the latti^r. and no one proportion of carbon can to 
fixed on as being characteristic of iridia ink. Again, a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen may contain any proportions of these gases, 
but the compound of oxygen and hydrogen, known as waterf con- 
tains exactly l 016 parts by weight of hydrogen to every 16 parts 
own. and never any more or less. ^ ^ 

. Boiling Points and Melting Points of Compounds and Mix- 
A compound, being a {lure substance, has its own charac- 
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a fixed temperature, and the boiling point does not change, however 
much of the liquid is boiled away. 

With the exception of cryohydrates and constant boiling mixtures 
(see Chapter IV), mixtures rarely melt or boil at fixed temperatures. 
As a rule, melting or boiling begins at a temperature between or 
even below the melting or boiling points of the constituents and the 
temj^rature gradually changes until a point is reached near that of 
the melting or boiling point of one of the pure components. Thus a 
sharp melting point and a fixed boiling point are characteristic of a 
compound. 

24. The Formation of a Compound involves a Chemical Change* 

— ^When a mixture is formed or broken up, there is only a physical 
change^ while the formation or decomposition of a compound is 
accompanied by a chemical change^ and therefore, as a rule, by the 
production or absorption of energy in the form of heat, light, etc., 
and by a complete change of properties (§ IG). 

25* The Structure of Elements and Compounds* — Although the 
reader has not yet examined any of the evidence for the atomic 
structure of matter, and the electrical nature of the atom, it may 
bo well to try to form a picture of the phenomena which underlie 
physical and chemical change, and which explain the existence of 
the classes of compounds known as elements, compounds and 
mixtures. The evidence for the assumptions which follow is largely 
derived from physics, and it is therefore not unreasonable for the 
student of chemistry to take them for granted at first. Chapter VII 
goes into the matter more fully. 

Matter is regarded to-day as entirely composed of atoms. Tl}ese 
are exceedingly minute and exceedingly numerous. Only one kind 
of atom is contained' in each element ; it is therefore impossible to 
divide it up into simpler substances without splitting up tlie atoms 
of which it is composed. The atom itself is composed of from two 
to 330 particles (electrons, protons and neutrons), and its character 
as the atom of a particukir element depends on the number of 
protons in its nucleus, the innermost portion of the atom. The 
nucleus is so small, and is bound together so firmly, that only 
enormous concentrations of energy can decompose it, and in chemical 
operations w^e find that atoms are neither created nor destroyed nor 
transformed into other atoms. It is not diflScult to remove an 
electron or two from the outer portions of the atom, but this process 
(known as ionisation) must not be regarded in some sense as a 
splitting of the atom. The removal of an electron or two does not in 
any way convert the atom into a different atom, for the nucleus 
remains unaltered and the atom will regain its lost electrons as soon 
as it meets with a suitable supply of them. 
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An element, then, contains only one kind of atom.^ A compound 
is made up of molecules, wliich are particles all exactly alike and 
each containing a llxcd number of atoms of two or more different 
kinds. The atoms in each molecule are bound together by electrical 
attraction, or by sharing one or more electrons. The forces binding 
these atoms together may be strong or weak. They never approach 
the strength of the forces which bind the inner electrons of 'the 
atom in their positions, and consequently moderate forces will serve 
to decompose compounds. In some cases the energy of the linkage 
between the parts of a molecule is very feeble, and it may break 
merely as a result of the forces set up by motion of the molecules in 
question. But, though the energy may be feeble, the minute size of 
the atoms in the molecule, and the extremely short distance between 
them, make the forces holding them together quite powerful : so much 
So that it is quite impossible to separate the atoms by mechanical 
means, such as flotation, diffusion, filtration, etc. 

A mixture we conceive as containing two or more different kinds 
of atoms or molecules mt held together by the sharing of electrons 
or any powerful clcutrical attractions.^ Thus only small forces are 
needed to separate them, though the practical difficulty of applying 
the forces may be great. If the mixture is very intimate, as in the 
case of a solution, mechanical means of separation will be difficult 
to apply, though such processes as difru.sion may be successful. If 
the mixture is coarser, each particle consisting of aggregates of 
thousands or millions of molecules, the separation is correspond- 
ingly omier. 
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but no new molecules are formed. When a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen is exploded, new molecules are formed, and a new com- 
]:)ound, water, with a new set of properties, appears. 

There are some cases of changes which cannot readily be classified as 
chemical or physical; those occur when molecules or ions are associated 
strong attractions without actually forming recognisablo compoxmds of fixed 
composition. Examples are the absorption of ions by, e.g., clays, zeolites, or 
ion-exchange resins, of hydrogen by palladium or of gases on a tungsten 
filament. 

26. Types o< Chemical Changes • — Several different types of chemical 
changes are distinguished. The reader unfamiliar with the use of formulse 
sliould refer to §§ 37 , 38 . 

( 1 ) Combination. — ^When two or more substances unite to form a single 
product they are said to combine. Thus chlorine and sodium combine to 
form sodium chloride. 

2 Na + Clg = 2 NaCl. 

( 2 ) Decomposition. — When a single substance breaks up into two or more 
simpler substances it is said to decompose. Thus mercuric oxide when heated 
decomposes into mercury and oxygen, 

2 HgO - 2 Hg + O2, 

and ferrous sulphate when heated decomposes into ferric oxide, sulphur dioxide 
and sulphur trioxide. 

2FeS04 ~ FcgOg -f- SO2 "h SO3. 

( 3 ) Dissociation is a reversible decomposition of a compound. Thus ammon- 
ium chloride dissociates when heated into ammonia gas and hydrogen chloride, 
which on cooling again recombine, forming ammonium chloride. 

NH4CI NU3 -f HCl. 

( 4 ) Displacement. — When an element reacts with a compound in such a way 
as to remove one element and itself combine with the remainder, it is said 
to displace the element. Thus zinc displaces copper from copper sulphate, 
forming zinc sulphate and metallic copper. 

Zn + CUSO4 = ZnSO^ 4- Cu. 

( 5 ) Double Decomposition. — When two compounds (usually acids, bases or 
salts) react in such a way as to exchange radicals^ they are said to undergo 
double decomposition. Thus lead nitrate and sodium sulphate give sodium 
nitrate and lead sulphate. 

Pb{N03)2 + Na2S04 «= 2NaN03 -f PbS04. 

Hydrochloric acid and silver nitrate give silver chloride and nitric acid. 

Ha -f AgNOs « AgCl -f HNO3. 

(6) Substitution. — When an element or radical displaces another element 
or radical from a compoimd it is said to be substituted in the compound. Thus 
methane and chlorine give methyl chloride and hydrogen chloride : one 
hydrogen atom in methane is said to be substituted by olilorine. 

CH4 + CI2 « CHaQ + Ha. 

^ Radical. A group of atoms which, in its chemical reactions, reacts as a 
unit analogous to a single atom. 
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The nitro-groap NOj is mibstUuted in benzene by the action of nitric acid 
upon It ^ ^ CeHjNOz + HgO. 

or CeHs-lI + HO.NOa = C.lls.NO* + HjO. 

(7) Hydrolyins.—V^hea a compound reacts with water in such a way that 
it splits up and forms two compounds, one with the hydrogen of the water, 
the other with the hydroxyl, thus • 

AB + H.OH = AH 4- BOH. 

the compound is said to be hydrolysed. Thus thionyl chloride is hydrolysed 
by water forming sulphurous acid and hydrocldoric acid. 

,Cl H.OH /OH 

“ 0-S< +2HC1. 

''Cl H.OH ^OH 


Methyl acetate is hydrolysed, 

CH3O.CO.CH3 + HOH = CH3OH -f CH3COOH, 

forming methyl alcohol and acetic acid. 

Hydrolysis is really a special case of double docornposition, but is such a 
common phenomenon that it is given a special name. 

(8) Addttion . — When a compound combines as a whole with another element 
or compound, forming a third compound, it is said to be added on or to fonn an 
addition product. Thus ethylene anfl bromine undergo an addition reaction, 

C2H4 + Brs = CgH^Brg, 

and ferrous sulphate and nitric oxide do the same, 

FCSO4 -f NO - F0SO4 . NO. 

Addition is actually a special case of combination, compounds rather than 
elements being concerned. 

(9) Isofnenc and Tautomeric Change, — When a compound changes into 
another compound without losing or gaining any matter it is said to undergo 
an isomeric change or internal rearrangornent. 

Thus ammonium cyanate changes into urea, 

NH4OCN - C0(NH2)2. 

If such a change is reversible it is said to be tautomeric* 

ENERGY OF CHEMICAL CHANGE 
27. Chemical Energy, — When chemical change takes place energy 
is liberated or absorbed, usually as heat, but occasionally as light, 
electricity or work. It is usually possible, however, so to arrange 
the conditions of the experiment that all the energy shall be liberated 
or absorbed in the form of heat. 

A reaction which liberates heat energy is said to bo exothermic, 
and one which absorbs heat energy is said to be endothermic. 

When a reaction takes place the reacting substances have a 
certain total internal energy or intrinsic energy Q, and the products 
of the reaction have a diflFerent intrinsic energy Q'. Thus Q - Q' 
represents the energy change of the system. This difference of energy 
Q - Q' can be determined practically, even though the actual 
intrinsic energies are not known. 
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28. Hess’ Law. — It is found that a certain definite energy change 
is associated with each particular chemical change. The way in 
which the change takes place makes no difibrence ; the heat evolved 
or absorbed in a chemical change depends only on the initial and final 
stages of the system, and is independent of the intermediate stages 
thrpugh which it passes. 

This generalisation is known as Hess* Law and follows from the principle 
of the conservation of energy. Suppose that when a given quantity of a sub- 
stance A changes into a substance B by a certain set of reactions Q calories 
are evolved, but that whon it changes by another set of reactions a smaller 
quantity of heat Q' calories, is evolved. Now transform A to B by the first 
method and B back to A by the second. Then Q — Q' calorics are produced, 
and by doing this nn infinite number of times an infinite quantity of energy 
could be developed from an isolated system, contrary to the assertion of the 
law of conservation of energy. 

Thus, to quote a particular example, supposed we wished to make 
a solution of calcium chloride starting from 66 gms. of solid quick- 
lime and a solution of 36*46 gms. of hydrogen chloride in water. 

We may do this in two distinct ways: — 

(1) We may slake the quicklime ^ith water, thus evolving 
16 Calories, and dissolve this in water, 3 Calories being evolved in the 
process. We may then add the acid when a further 28 Calories are 
produced — a total of 15 + 3 + 28 == 46 Calories. 

Using the notation explained in § 29 : — 

( CaO + H2O = Ca(0H)2 + 15 Cals. 

\ Ca(0H)2 + Aq = Ca(0H)2 . Aq + 3 Cals. 

( Ca(0H)2 . Aq + 2HC1 . Aq = CaCls . Aq + 2H2O + 28 Cals. 

aiO + 2HC1 . Aq =- CaCIg . Aq + lIjO + 46 Cals. 

(2) We may add the 56 gms. of quicklime directly to the solution 
of acid. If we do this, we find that 46 Calories are again evolved : — 

CaO + 2HC1 . Aq = CaClj . Aq + HgO + 46 Cals. 

A second example may be taken. 

Thus, if we combine 64 gms. sulphur with 12 gms. of carbon 
we use up 19*6 Cals, in making carbon disulphide. If now we burn 
this to carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide it will generate 263 Cals., 
representing a total liberation of heat of 233*4 Cals. 

C + 2S = CSj - 19*6 Cals. 

CS, + 30j = CO2 + 2SO2 + 253 Cak. 

or C 2S 3O2 2SO2 *4“ 233*4 Cals. 

If, however, we bum the 64 gms. of sulphur and 12 gms. of carbon 
separately, we liberate 94*5 Cals, by burning the carbon, and 138*9 
Cals, by buniing the sulphur, again a total of 233*4 Cak. 
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2S + 20, = 280, + 138-9 Cals. 

C + 0, = CO, + 94*6 Cals. 

C+ 28 + 30, =- CO, + 280, + 2334 Cals. 

Thus the same quantity of heat, 2334 Cals., is evolved by what- 
ever means we convert our 12 gms. of carbon and 64 gms. of sulphur, 
and 96 gras, of oxygon, into 44 gras, of carbon dioxide and 128 gms. 
of sulphur dioxide. 

29. Heat of Reaction. — The heat of reaction of a chemical change 
is the quantity of heat evolved or absorbed when the weights of the 
substancovs indicated by the equation (§ 74) for the change react 
together, the unit of mass being the gram. The heat change is 
usually expressed as kilogram-Calories, abbreviated as Cals. The 
kilogram-Calorie (Cal.) is 1,000 gram-calories (cals.), and is the heat 
required to raise the temperature of a kilogram of water by 1 ® C.^ 

The heat effect is usually expressed in the equation. Thus the 
equation, 

2Mg + 0, = 2MgO + 291-6 Cals., 

indicates that 48 gras, of magnesium burn in oxygen, producing 
enough heat to raise the temperature of 291-6 kilograms of water 
through r C. 

The determination of heats of reactions which take place 
in solution may readily be performed by ordinary calorimetric 
methods. 


Thus, if we require the heat of reaction of hydrochloric acid and caustic 
soda in dilute solution, we may proceed as follows : Equal volumes of, say. 
tenth-normal solutions, which have been brought to the same temperature, 
are mixed in a calorimeter , of which the water equivalent is known, and the 
small rise of temperature is observed by a delicate thermometer. If the rise 
of temperature is C., the volume of each solution n c.c. and the water 
equivalent of the calorimeter, thermometer, etc., is the heat produced by 
the reaction is (w + 2n)t cals.s Ten Htres of each solution contain 1-gm. 
mo ecuie of the substances, and the beat produced by these quantities of 
the solutions would be 


(w + 2n)i X 20 ,000 I0(w -f 2n)t ^ , 

2n Cals., 

which quantity represents the heat of reaction. 

I^he water equivalent is neglected, the heat of reaction will be 20t Cals 
.^2? he»t »s produced, and where gaseous products are formed 
special methods must be used. The bomb calorimeter is particularly useful 

the heat produced when 

I nwlecuh of a cofnbu8t%hle eubstance reacts with oxygen. 

The bomb calorimeter is a steel vessel (V) lined with platinum or enamel 

hat other ranges such as 14' C. to 16“ C., 
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A weighed amount of the substance to be burned is placed in a capsule (C), 
in contact with a wire ( W) ), which can be electrically heated. The bomb is 
then filled with oxygen at, say, 20 atmospheres pressure and is placed in a 
large vessel of water. When thermal equilibrium has been reached the sub^ 
stance is fired by means of a current passed through the wire. The tempera- 
ture of the water is recorded and the rise noted. The number of Calories 
evolved by the combustion of 1-gm. molecule of the substance is calculated* 

It is possible to find the heat of formation of a compound even 
when the elements concerned do not react directly. The procedure 



Fig. 3. — Bomb Calorimeter. 


is best illustrated by an example. Thus the heat of formation of 
acetylene cannot be measured directly, for carbon reacts directly 
with hydrogen only under conditions which make it impossible to 
measure the beat produced. Now carbon and hydrogen combine 
and form acetylene, and acetylene burns in oxygen, forming carbon 
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dioxide and water. The toUil heat produced by these two processes 
4C+2H, = 2 CjH, 

2CjH* + 60a = 4C0j + 2H,0 

should be the same as that produced when the amounts of carbon 
and hydrogen indicated in the equation are burned directly to 
carbon dioxide and water without being converted into acetylene. 
We should therefore find that the equations : — 

4C + 2 H, = 2 CjHj + X Cals. 

2CgH, + 60a = ^CO* + 2HaO + 625-8 Cals. 

which add up to — 

4C + 2 Hj 4 - 50j = 4 CO 3 + 2 H 3 O -f- (x + 625-8) Cals. 

should give the same total heat as the two reactions following {the 
heats of which are readily measured) — 

4C + 40j = 400^ + 377 Cals. 

2 H, + O 3 - 2 H 3 O + 137 Cals. 


4C + 2 H 3 -t- 50 3 = 4C0j + 2Hj 0+ 514 Cals. 

It follows then that x + 625-8 = 514, and that x, the heat of 
formation of 2 .gm. molecules of awtylene is - 111-8 Cals., and the 
heat of foi-mation of acetylene is then - 65-9 Cals. 


MASSES INVOLVED IN CHEMICAL CHANGES 
30. Conservation of Mass. — Long before the energy changes associ- 
ated with chemical combination had been studied, much attention had 
been given to the relation between the weights of reacting substances. 
These studies led to the establishment of a series of fundamental 
chemical laws which enabled Dalton to enunciate his Atomic Theory 
on which the whole of modern chemistry is based. 

The :Uw of Conservation of Mass states that the of a 

system is unaltered by any change which takes place within it, or, 
exp^ing the law in a form more directly applicable to chemistry, 
the total mass of the substances taking part in a chemical change 
remams unaltered throughout the change. 

This law was first stated by Lavoisier, and no evidence of any 
measurable departure from it has been produced. Very exact 
experiments were performed by Landolt, who sealed up substances 
capable of chemical reaction in the separate portions of a vessel of 
the tj^ shown m Pig. 4. This vessel contained a cup which could 
contam one rmgent. the other being placed in the space outside it. 
An evacuat^ jacket, hke that of a thermos flask, eliminated the 
disturbmg effects of the heat of reaction on the volume and the 
consequent apparent weight of the vessel. The vessel 


was 
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weighed with elaborate preoautioos to ensure accuracy, and then 
inverted, causing the substances to mix and reaction to take 
place. The vessel was then again weighed. 

No change of mass greater than the very 
small experimental error (about 1 part in ten 
million) could be detected. It must be remem- 
bered that this law, like aU others, is only a state- 
ment of ascertained facts, and not a self-evident 
truth. The Law of Conservation of Mass is the 
fundamental basis of every chemical analysis or 
determination, and, although millions of those 
have been performed, no errors have been found 
which could be attributed to a failure of the Law 
of Conservation of Mass. We may therefore 
assume with almost complete certainty that no on*^tho*Con* 

change of mass of an amount measurable by servation of Mass, 
our present instruments occurs during a chemical transformation. 

It follows from the work of Einstein that a change in energy should be 
accompanied by a change of mass. Chemical changes are often accompanied 
by the liberation of energy, and if this energy is allowed to leave the system 
a change in mass should therefore be expected. The change in mass when 
a gm. molecule (18 gm.) of water is formed from oxygen and hydrogen amounts 
to about 0‘3 X 10*® gms., a proportion undetectable by our present weighing 
instruments, but not beyond the ultimate possibility of detection* Such 
quantities may be regarded as negligible in even the most accurate chemical 
work. The mass-equivalent of energy becomes quite important, however, in 
nuclear changes (Ch. XXVI.) whose energy is very great. 

Mass and energy are now to be regarded os to some extent equivalent, and 
there is a true conservation of mass and energy combined, if not of each singly. 
According to the work of Einstein, where m and E ai^e equivalent quantities 
of mass and energy, and C is the velocity of light. 

E 

31. The Law of Constant Proportions.— Thn Law of Constant 
Proportions (also known as the Law of Constant Composition or of 
Definite Proportions) states that when elements unite together to 
form chemical compounds they do so in certain fixed proportions, 
or, otherwise expressed, each chemical compound is always com- 
posed of the same elements united in the same fixed proportions. 

Thus water always contains 11-19 per cent, of hydrogen and 
88-81 per cent, of oxygen ; and calcium carbonate 40-06 per cent, 
of calcium, 11-99 per cent, of carbon, and 47-96 per cent, of oxygen. 

This law is not self-evident, and it was only after a considerable 
controversy at the beginning of the nineteenth century that it was 
deoided'that compound were of unvarying composition. Tholawmay 
be illustrated and tested by preparing the same compound in several 
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different ways, and then analysing the several samples obtained. 

Thus we may convert copper into black copper oxide : (1) by 
heating it in oxygen ; (2) by dissolving it in nitric acid and heating the 
nitrate ; (3) by heating it in chlorine, dissolving the chloride in water, 
precipitating the hydroxide, filtering this ofiF and heating it. In each 
instance l-OOOO gm. of copper form.s 1-2517 gms. of the oxide. ^ 

A much more cogent proof of this law is the fact that its truth is 
assumed in all analytical work. Analysis is based on the belief that 
the composition of compounds is always the same. For example, 
when we determine silver we precipitate it as chloride, weigh this 
and calculate the weight of silver as weight of the 

chloride, thereby assuming that the latter always contains the same 
proportion of silver. Now, although analytical results may prove 
incorrect for many reasons, no errors have yet been traced to the 
inconstancy of composition of a substance which we have reason to 
believe is a pure compound. We may conclude then that, within the 
limits of accuracy possible to experimental work on such a subject, 
chemical compounds are of constant composition. 

32. Law of Multiple Proportions. — The Law of Multiple Propor- 
tions was discovered by Dalton. It states that when two elements 
combine to form more than one compound, the several weights of 
one element which combine with a fixed weight of the other element 
are in the ratio of simple whole numbers. 

As examples, we may quote the very careful analyses which have 
been made of the chlorides of iron. 

These analyses have shown that 32-870 gms. of chlorine are con- 
tained (1) in 68-866 gms. of ferrous chloride, and (2) in 50-244 gms. 
of ferric chloride. 

It follows then that : 

(1) In ferrous chloride 58-866 — 32-870 = 25-996 gms. of iron 
combine with 32-87 gms. chlorine. 

(2) In ferric chloride 50-244 - 32-870 = 17-374 gms. of iron 
combine with 32-87 gms. chlorine. 

Then the same weight of chlorine (32-87 gms.) combines with 
(1) 25-996 gms. of iron ; (2) 17-374 gms. of iron. 

Now the numbers 25-996 and 17-374 bear the same ratio as 


25-996 

17-374 


and 1. 


But 


25-996 

17-374 


1-497, 


and the ratio of the weights of iron combined with the same weight 
of chlorine are as 1 : 1-497, or as 2 : 2-994, which, within the limits of 
experimental error, may be regarded as the simple proportion 2 : 3. 
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33. The Law of Reciprocal Proportions. — ^The Law of Reciprocal 
Proportions marks a further advance. By analysis of the compounds 
of several elements, it appears that there is not only a regularity 
apparent in the several proportions in which the same two elements 
combine to form difiFerent compounds ; but also in the proportions 
in which a number of different elements combine to form compounds. 

^he law of Reciprocal Proportions states that : — 

When two or more elements (A, B, C, etc.) severally combine with 
another element (D), then the respective weights of these elements 
(A, B, C, etc.) which combine with a fixed weight of the other (D), are 
in the same proportions as those in which they combine to form 
compounds among themselves (AB, AC, BC. etc.}, or in simple 
multiples of these proportions. 

To take a simple case. It is found by analysis that : 

(1) 3-00 gms. of carbon combine with 35-46 gms. of chlorine (in 
carbon tetrachloride). 

(2) 3-00 gms. of carbon combine with 8 gms. of oxygen (in 
carbon dioxide). 

(3) 35-46 gms. of chlorine combine with 8 gms. of oxygen in 
chlorine monoxide, and with 32 gms. in chlorine dioxide. 

Thus, if the above law is correct, it follows from results (1) and (2) 
that the weights 35-46 gms. and 8 gms., being the weights of chlorine 
and oxygen which combine with a fixed weight of carbon (3 gma), 
should give the proportion by weight in which chlorine combines 
with oxygon, or a simple multiple of that proportion. 

Chlorine should then combine with oxygen in the proportion 
by weight of 35-46 : 8 (or 35-46 : 4, or 35-46 : 16, etc.). The actual 
ratios from (3) are, in fact, 35-46 : 8, and 35-46 : 32, (4 x 8), and 
serve to confirm the Law of Reciprocal Proportions. 

34. Equivalent or Combining Weights. — It follows from the Law 
of Reciprocal Proportions that if we set down the weights of all the 
elements which combine with, say, 8 gms. of oxygen, these weights 
will be in the proportions in which the elements combine with one 
another (or in simple multiples of such proportions). If we find that* 

20 gms. calcium. 

1 gm. hydrogen. 

28 gms. iron. 

8gn».otox,g.noombtaewith I 

35-46 gms. chlorine. 

23 gms. sodium. 

108 gms. silver, etc. 

then the numbers in the right-hand column will give the proportions 

^ Most of these numbers are rounded off to whole numbers. 
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in which these elements combine together, 
example : — 


I gm. of hydrogen or 108 gms. silver, or any 
of the weights of the elements given in the 
previous table will also combine with : — 


Thus it follows that, for 

^ 20 gms. oaloimn. 

28 gms. iron. 

100 gms. mercury. 

8 gms. sulphur. 

35-46 gms. chlorine.* 
23 gms. sodium. 

8 gms. oxygen, 
or simple multiples of 
these. 


The numbers we have given above are called the combining toeigfUs 
or chemical equivalents of these elements, for they give the pro- 
portions in which these elements combine. The quantity of 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen has been taken as standard of combining weight, 
because the adoption of this number makes no equivalent less than 
one, and most equivalents very nearly whole numbers. Moreover, 
oxygon forms a compound with every element which forms any 
compounds at all, and is therefore more suitable than an element 
such as hydrogen, which does not form .so wide a range of compounds. 

We may then define equivalent or combining weights as follows: 

The combining weight or chemical equivalent of an eiemont ig 
the number of parts by weight of it which combine with or replace ^ 
8 parts by weight of oxygen or the combining weight of any other 
element. 


The determination of combining weights is of great importance, 
lor It 18 from the combining weight that the atomic weight is in 
almost all cases deduced. 


35. Dlethods of Determining Equivalents or Combining Weights. 

In order to determine the equivalent of an element or compound, 
w^uire to know the weight of it which combines with or displaces 
8-OW parts by weight of oxygen, 1-008 parts by weight of hydrogen. 

or the equivalent weight of any other element or compouni 

whidi have been used for this purpose vary oon- 
sidembly, but some of the more important ones are giien below. 

(1) C(mvers%^ of Element into Oxide.— A known weight of the 

of the element n»d i. w gme., mid the 

weight ofthe oxide formed 18 to' gms., then to' - to gms. oxygen com- 

bme with to gms. of the element, and 8-00 gms. of^xygenwmbine 

. , 8t(? 

w* ~ to element, and its equivalent is 

- ^ w' w 

^ See § Z5 (3), overleaf. 
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(2) Reduction of Oxide . — ^The oxide of the element may be 
decomposed and the weight of oxygen or of the element or of both 
directly determined. 

Thus the careful reduction of a weighed amount of pure iron oxide 
by heating it in a current of hydrogen showed that 100*0000 gms. of 
ii^n oxide jrield 69*9427 gms. iron. 

Thus 100 - 69-9427 gms. oxygen combine with 69-9427 gms. iron 
to form the oxide, and 8-000 parts by weight of oxygen combine 

with ^ parts by weight of iron = 18-616, and this is the 

30-0573 ^ ^ 

equivalent weight of iron. 

(3) Hydrogen Equivalents . — If a metal reacts with an acid, dis- 
placing hydrogen, then the weight of the metal used becomes 
combined with the same weight of acid radical as was originally 
combined with the hydrogen displaced. 

Metal + [hydrogon-i-acid radical] = [Metal + acid radical] -f hydrogen, 
(acid) (salt) 

Since the hydrogen and the metal in turn combine with the same 
weight of the acid radical, their weights (by the Law of Reciprocal 
Proportions) give the weights of metal and hydrogen which would 
combine with each other if a compound were formed. The equiva- 
lent of hydrogen is 1-008, and the equivalent of the metal is, there- 
fore, the weight of it which causes 1-(X)8 gms. of hydrogen to be 
evolved. 

In practice, a weighed amount of the element is allowed to react 
with excess of a suitable acid, the hydrogen being collected in one 
of the many well-knovn forms of gas-measuring apparatus. The 
volume of hydrogen is corrected {§ 44) to give its true volume as 
dry gas at 0®C. and 760 mm., and the weight calculated from the 
fact that 11,200 c.c, of hydrogen weigh l-OOS gms. The method is 
not accurate enough for modern atomic- weight determinations. 

(4) Detertnination through Other Elements , — The equivalent of 
an element may be determined by converting a weighed amount of 
it into a weighed amount of its compound with any other element 
of which the equivalent is known. Thus the equivalent of silver 
may be determined by heating a weighed portion in a current of 
chlorine until it is completely converted into silver chloride. The 
increase of weight gives the weight of chlorine (eq. 35*467) combining 
with the known weight of silver. The calculation is performed as 
in Method (1). 

(6) Indirect Methods , — method which is much in use is to 
convert a compound of the element with an element or group of 
which the equivalent is known, into a compound with another 
element or group of which the equivalent is known. 
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Thus let us suppose that in a certain experiment 1000 gms. of 
calcium oxide was converted by the action of hydrochloric acid into 
1-981 gms. of calcium chloride. The equivalent of oxygen is 8, and 
of chlorine is taken as 36-46. 

Then if the equivalent of calcium is x, 

-f- 8) gms. of calcium oxide becomes {x -f- 35-46) gms. of calcium 
chloride, 


1 gm. of calcium oxide becomes 


^ ^ gms. of calcium chloride. 

a:+ 8 ^ 


Thus from the experimental results : — 

^ = 1-981 

a:-f 8 

l -981a: - *==35-46 - 8 X 1-981 
35-46 - 15-848 


X — 


•981 
= 20 - 012 . 


The equivalent of calcium is therefore 20-012. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 

86. Dalton’s Atomic Theory. — ^The fundamental chemical laws 
discussed in the earlier part of this chapter gave rise to and are 
explained by the atomic theory. It had been supposed from time 
to time during the preceding 2,200 years that matter was composed 
of atoms, and these chemical laws gave a most convincing 
piece of evidence that matter behaved as if it had an atomic 
structure. 

Dalton’s original assumptions, pubhshed in 1807, were that : — 

(1) Atoms are real separate material particles which cannot be 
subdivided by any known chemical process. 

(2) Atoms of the same element are similar to one another in all 
resjKscts, and equal in weight. 

(3) Atoms of dififerent elements have diflFerent properties — weight, 
affinity, etc. 

(4) Compounds are formed by the union of atoms of different 
elements in simple numerical proportions, such as 1 : 1, 1 : 2, 1 : 3, 
etc. 

These assumptions have had to be modified since Dalton’s time, 
and the part of his work which may be still regarded as valid is 
comprised in the following statement of the atomic theory in its 
simplest form. 
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Every element is made up of atoms which do not undergo sub- 
division during chemical reactions. The atoms of any one element 
are constant in weight and exactly alike, ^ but atoms of different 
elements differ in weight and other jproperties. Chemical compounds 
are formed by the union of the atoms of different elements in fixed 
ii^gral numerical proportions. 

The chief piece of evidence available for the atomic theory in 
Dalton’s time was its complete explanation of the fundamental 
chemical laws, and since his time not only have the facts explained 
by the atomic theory greatly increased in number, but convincing 
physical demonstrations (pp. 166 seq.) of the real existence of the 
atoms have placed the theory beyond aU reasonable doubt. 

87. Chemical Symbols and Nomendatore. — Since the atomic 
theory postulated that all the molecules of each particular com- 
pound are made up of the same fixed numbers of the same kind of 
atoms, it was from the first found convenient to have a simple means 
of symbolising the numbers and kinds of atoms which make up a 
particular kind of molecule. Dalton invented a rather clumsy 
symbolism which was only suited to simple compounds, but this was 
soon replaced by the modem system in which the atoms of the 
various chemical elements are represented by symbols derived from 


the initial letters of the name of the element. ^ 

A few examples may be given here, illustrating the way 

these symbols have been derived : — 

Element. 


Symbol. 

Arsenic . 


. Ab 

Boron . 


. B 

Chlorine 


. Cl 

Gold . 


. Au (Lat. aurum) 

Iron 


. Fe (L&t. ferrum) 

Oxygen 


. 0 

Potassium 


. K (Kalium ; Latinised 



Arabic qaliy) 

Tungsten 


. W (Wolfram) 

Zinc 


. Zn. 


A full list of these symbols is given in § 149. 

It is important to realise just what these symbols mean. It is 
often loosely said that Cu is the symbol for copper, or H for hydrogen. 
Ou does not mean ‘ copper,’ but has the more definite meaning of 
‘ one atom of copper.’ 

Where reference is made to two or more atoms combined or 
united in a compound, a subscript figure is added to the symbol. 

^ But see § 148. 
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Thus 0, means two atoms of oxygen chemically combined. If it 
is desired to express symbolically two uncombined atoms or mole- 
cules, a prefixed figure is used. Thus 2Hg means two atoms of 
mercury not combined together. . 

The molecules of compounds are represented by the symbols for 
the elements which compose them, together with the neoessai^y 
prefixes or sufiixes required to show the number of such atoms. 

Thus the formula Fefi^ means ‘ one molecule made ud of three 
atoms of iron and four atoms of oxygon.’ 

The arrangement of the atoms in the molecule is conveyed by 
various devices. A bracket is often used to surround a group of 
atoms which behaves chemically as a single unit, and suffixes and 
prefixes may be added to such a bracket. Thus AlgiSO,), means 
‘ one molecule containing two atoms of aluminium and three groups 
of atoms, each consisting of one sulphur atom and four oxygon 
atoms.* This way of writing the formula implies that the oxygen 
and sulphur bear a more intimate relation to each other than they 
do to the rest of the molecule. 

Combination between closely associated groups of atoms is con- 
veyed by separating the formulae of these by a full stop. Thus alum 
behaves like a compound of potassium sulphate, aluminium sulphate 
and water, and its fonnula is sometimes written — 

K2S04.Al2(S04)3.24H,0. 

38. Equations. — A chemical change is represented by a chemical 
equation. In addition to the symbols already mentioned, the 
equation employs the symbol -f . which has the meaning of ‘ reacts 
with,’ and =, which means ‘ combine, forming an equal weight 
of.’ 

The equation 

Ha + Cl* = 2HC1 

therefore symbolises the statement that ‘ when hydrogen and 
chlorine react, one molecule of hydrogen reacts with one molecule of 
chlorine forming two molecules of hydrogen chloride.’ 

The sign — > is often used in place of =. An equation with the 
sign iE=i represents two simultaneous chemical changes in opposite 
senses. Thus 

2Hg + Ojj 2HgO 

is a more concise way of expressing the two changes 

2Hg-t-Oa-».2HgO 
2HgO -►2Hg-fO, 
proceeding simultaneously. 

The signs f and ,j, are conveniently used to express the fact that 
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a product of a chemical change is evolved as vapour ( | ) or pre- 
cipitated ( I ) as an insoluble substance. 

Thus the equation — 

Ca(HCOa), « CaCO, ^ + HjO + CO, f 

means that ^ one molecule of calcium bicarbonate decomposes, and 
fofms one molecule of calcium carbonate (which is precipitated), one 
molecule of water, and one molecule of carbon dioxide (which is 
evolved as a gas)/ 

39. The Atomic Theory and the Fundamental Chemical Laws.— 

As has been stated above, the simple assumptions of the atomic 
theory serve to explain the chemical laws. 

(1) The Conservation of Mass. — If the atoms are to be considered 
as indivisible and mdestructible,^ chemical changes consist merely 
in a rearrangement of these atom'^, and no change in mass is to be 
expected as a result of a mere redistribution of bodies, which are 
themselves unchanged. 

(2) The Law of Constant Composition. — ^The atomic theory 
assumes that any compound consists of atoms of certain elements 
united in certain fixed propoitions. Suppose that n atoms of the 
element A combine with m atoms of the element B to form the 
smallest particle or molecule of a compound A„B^,. Then, if an 
atom of the element A weighs a gms., and an atom of the element B 
weighs b gms., the molecule of the compound weighs na+ mb gms. 
and the proportion of the elements A and B in the compound are 

na mb . , * t 

and ; r respectively. Accordmg to the atomic 

na -{-mb na+ mb ® 

theory, m and n are fixed for any one compound, while a and b 

are also invariable quantities. It follows, then, that the above 

fractions, representing the proportions by weight of the various 

elements in the compounds, are fixed and invariable. 

(3) The Law of Multiple Proportions. — Suppose that two elements 
A and B form three different compounds. According to the atomic 
theory these must contain different numerical proportions of A and 
B atoms. Suppose they are (1) A^B^ ; (2) A„B„, ; (3) A^B^. Then 
the proportions by weight of the elements A and B will be : — 

(1) caidb i.e., a :—o. 

(2) na : nib i.e., a : 

n 

(3) oca : yb i.e., a 6. 

X 

^ But see p. 27, also Ch. XXVT., passim. 
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*heM » .nd » ^ 

The weights of the element B combined with a fixed weight (a) 

. , , + A ar« fliftrpfore — — — • And these are in the 

of the element A, are, tneretore, — , ^ ^ 


proportion 


d m y 
c' n’ X 


i.e., dm : mcx : yen. , . i. 

Now c, d, m, n, x, y, are whole numbers, since they represent the 

numbers’ of atoms in the molecule of a compound, and so their 
products are also whole numbers. It follows, then, that where two 
elements (A, B) form several compounds (A^B^, A„B,„, A^B^), 
the weights of one element (B) which combine with a fixed weight 
(o) of the other element (A), are in a proportion represented by small 
integers {dm, mex, yen), and this is what the law of multiple proper- 
tions asserts. 

(4) Law of Reciprocal Proportions . — Suppose that the elements 
A, B, C, whose atoms weigh respectively a, 6, c gms., form several 
compounds, which, according to tho atomic theory we may regard 
as being made up of molecules containing fixed numbers of A, B and 
C atoms, e.g., A„B„„ By.C^, A^C,,. Then, accorrHng to the law of 
reciprocal proportions, the weights of the elements B and C, which 
combine with the same fixed weight of tho element A, should give 
the proportions by weight in which B and C combine or simple 
multiples of these proportions. 

The proportion by weight of A to B in their compound A,jB,„ is 

na : mb 
mb 

or a : — , 

n 


The proportion by weight of A to C in their compound A^Cy, is 

xa : yc 


or 


a 


yc 

x‘ 


Then, according to the law of reciprocal proportions, B and C 
should combine in the proportion 

^ yc 
n * X 

or in some simple multiple or submultiple of this proportion. 

If B and C form a compound B^C^, then the proportions of these 
elements by weight will be ph : qc. 

Now if m , », X, y, jp, are all small whole numbers as the atomic 
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theory states, the proportion ~ : - must be simply related to the 

n z 

proportion piq. If the simplest compounds of A, B, and C are 
selected, it often happens that m, n, x, yyp,q&T6 all equal to unity, 
in which case the proportions are identical. 

The atomic theory then gives a complete explanation of the 
fundamental chemical laws, and almost the whole of our chemical 
theory is based upon it. Subsequent discoveries have greatly 
enlarged our knowledge of the atom, and Chapter VII contains 
some account of the more recent knowledge about its remarkable 
structure and behaviour. 
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40. Molecular Motion.— Tlie simple form of the Atomic Theory, as 
derived from the fundamental chemical laws discussed in the last 
chapter, led to a belief that matter had a discontinuous or atomic 
structure. It led, however, to no knowledge of the way the ultimate 
particles of matter were arranged in space. The discovery of the 
nature of the motions of these particles is a matter to be classified 
as Physics rather than Chemistry, and it will be enough to state the 
conclusions reached, 

A.ccording to the kinetic theory, matter of every kind under all 
realisable conditions is made up of particles— molecules— which are 
in rapid motion. The smaller the mass of the particles the greater 
their velocity, and an increase in temperature involves and, in fact, 
oonskts in an increase of this velocity. The character of the motion 
is difierent in the cases of solids, liquids and gases, 

41. The Nature of Gases, Liquids and Solids.— A gas consists of 
an assemblage of molecules in rapid and chaotic motion. The 
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cules have a velocity not far from this value; thus the shaded area 
in Fig. 5 represents the molecules whoso velocities are between 
half and twice the root-mean-square. It is to be noted, however, 
that some few molecules are moving much more rapidly, up to two 
or three times the root-moan-square value, while a few are moving 
much more slowly. 

The actual figures for oxygen at 0°C. and 760 mm. are given 
below. 

Number of molecules per litre = 2-8 X 10** 

Average velocity = 4-1 X 10 * cm./sec. (1342 ft./sec.) 

Mean free path == 0-00001 cm. 

Diameter of an oxygen mole- 
cule = 2-7 X 10“* cm. 

Number of collisions under- 
gone bj' each molecule = 6,780,000,000 per sec. 

Liquids . — ^The same tyx)e of chaotic motion takes place in both 
liquids and gases, but the molecules of liquids are far closer together 
than are those of gases. I’he mean free path of a molecule of liquid 
is not much more than its own diameter. The molecules are, in 
fact, close enough to be held together by their mutual attraction. 

Solids . — In solids the molecules are in continual vibratory motion 
about fixed centres and, although the molecules do not wander from 
their fixed arrangement, they influence each other by molecular 
attraction. The solid state is discussed in more detail in §§ 98-103. 

42. Temperature. — According to the kinetic theory the tempera- 
ture of a body is proportional to the mean kinetic energy of transla- 
tion* of the molecules. Thus, if the root-mean-square velocity of 
the molecules is a and the mass of the molecules m, the mean kinetic 
energy of the mass of gas is Jma*. An increase of velocity brings 
about an increase of temperature and vice versa. It follows that if 
the molecules are caused to lose energy (cooled) the process will 
cease when no energy is left and |ma* = 0. This wiU occur when 
the molecules are at rest and it is calculated that this condition of 
rest would correspond to a temperature of - 273-2° C., absolute zero. 
This temperature has never been reached, but the lowest value 
attained is only 0'0044° above it. It would seem impossible in 
practice to reach the absolute zero, for this would imply reducing 
every single molecule in the substance cooled to a condition of rest 
and allowing no moving molecule to come into contact with it. 

^ Kinetio energy doe to the linear motion of the moleoole ae a whole ae 
distingoiehed from kmetio energy doe to rotation, internal motions, etc. 
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Tmt Gas Laws and the Kinetic Thboey. 

43. Boyle’s Law and Charles* Law. — Of considerable importance 
to chemical theory are Boyle’s law and Charles’ law, which delBne 
the relationship between the volume, pressure and temperature of 
a mass of gas. 

Boyle’s law states that if the temperature of a mass of gas remains 
its volnme varies inversely as the pressure upon it. 

Expressed mathematically, Boyle’s law states that if p is the 
pressure upon a gas and v is its volume, then pv is a constant, or 
pv — k. 

The experimental proof of this is fully described in text-books of 
physics, and the law is found to express the facts accurately where 
very high pressures are not in question and where the gas is well 
above its liquefaction temperature. If we assume the truth of 
the kinetic theory Boyle’s law may be proved theoretically. 


The following proof is not quite rigid, but gives a good idea of the general 
principle. Consider a mass of gas of volume v and pressure p and mass M 
and suppose that one cubic centimetre of this gas is contained in a cubical 
vessel of 1 cm. side and contains n molecules, each of velocity u and mass m, 
Since the velocity of the molecules is u cm. per second, each molecule 
collides with a wall of the cube, on an average, u times per second. Its mo- 
mentum, when it rebounds, changes from -f mu to — mu, and the total 
change is 2mu per collision, and therefore 2mu^ is the total change of mo- 

Force 

mentum per second. Now Pressure ■» r and force is measured by the 

^ Area 

rate of change of momentum. Thus the change of momentum of the mole- 
eules impinging on unit area in imit time gives the pressure. We have imagined 
the pressure due to this change as distributed over two walls of the cube. If 

we imagine n moleoulea in the space within the cube, ^ of these may be 

o 

regarded as travelling between each pair of walls and exerting a pressure due 

2 

to their change of momentum of—.nmt*^. Considering the impacts on one 
single wall, the pressure will be 

But ntn *= the mass of the gas in a unit cube, which is equal to the density 


but 


P = ipu^ 
M 

pv « 


But if the temperature is constant the kinetic energy of the molecules 
is constant and is also constant, 
and pv ^ a, constant (|j). 

This proof assumes that the molecule is infinitely small compared with its 
free path, and also that the molecules have no mutual attraction or repulsion. 
Neither of these assumptions is true, but at the pressures usually handled in 
the laboratoxy the efifeots of these slight inaccuracies are negligible. With 
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gasea at very high pressures and also with gases near their tMuperature of 
liquefaction these inaccuracies become comparatively large. Thus, if we con- 
sider a maas of nitrogen such that pv 1 at N.T.P., then at 100 atmospheres 
pressure pv => 0-991, at 400 atm. 1-267, at 1,000 atm. 2-0686. 

The following table shows the character of the deviations from Boyle’s law 
in the case of a gas neax its point of b'quefaction, namely carbon dioxide at 

60” C. 


Pressure in 
atmospheres 

1 





pv. 

. M83 

60 


. 


. 

. 0-920 

100 


. 



. 0-491 

126 

• 

• 


• 

. 0-396 

160 





, 0-419 

400 

ft 

• 


. 

. 0-862 

600 




. 

. M87 

1,000 

ft 

, 


• 

. 1-814 


As the pressure is increased all gases, except hydrogen and helium, at first 
diminish in volume more than Boyle’s law predicts. This phenomenon is due 
to the attraction of the molecules for each other. At very high pressures the 
gases contract less than would be expected owing to the fact that the actual 
molecules are taking up a large part of the total volume of the gas and the 
space for contraction is thereby diminished. Several revised gas laws have 
been put forward by Van dor Waals, Dieterici and others, which make allow- 
ance for these changes by introducing two or more constants. 

Charles’ Law (Gay-Lussac’s Law). — The relation between the 
temperature (<) and volume («) of a gas is given by this law, which 
states that if the pressure of a given mass of gas be kept constant, 
the volume varies directly as the absolute temperature. We may 

express this as 

X == constant. 

T 

General Expression of the Gas Laws. — ^Boyle’s law and Charles’ law 
may be combined in the important expression 

PV 

— = constant 
T 

where P, V, and T are the pressure, volume and temperature of any 
mass of gas. 

44. Correction of Volumes of Gases for Temperature and Pressure. 

— ^It is frequently required in chemical operations to find the volume 
of a mass of gas at some given temperature and pressure, its volume 
being known under different conditions. This is easily accomplished 
by means of the above expression. If a mass of gas has a volume V, 
ondmr a }»essure Pg at an absolute tempoature T^, and a volume 
under a pressure Pi at a temperature Tj, 
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Then PoVo «= T, X * 

and Pi^i s* Tj X A. 

FqVo PiVi- 
To T, 

SjXCttitplRt-““^ovix& oxygen measured at 10 0. and 730 mm. pres- 
sure has a volume of 15-60 o.c. What would be its volume at O* C. 
and 760 mm. pressure ? 

Po = 730 mm. Vo == 16-5 c.c. To = 283* A. 

Pj = 760mm. = ? Ti = 273*A. 

730 X 16-5 760 X 

283 ~ 273 

^ 730 X 15-6 X 273 
‘ 283 X 760 

14-36 c.c. 

The volumes of gases are almost always expressed as the volume 
at standard temperature and pressure (S.T.P. or N.T.P.) which is the 
volumewhich the dry gaswould assume atO® C.and 760 mm. pressure. 

45. Gay-Lossac’s Law. — A remarkable fact which was first stated 
by Gay-Lussac in 1808 is that when gases react they do so in simple 
proportions by volume. 

Thus 1 volume of oxygen unites with precisely 2 volumes of 
hydrogen forming water ; 2 volumes of ammonia gas react with 
3 volumes of chlorine. 

The above statement is known as Gay-Lussac’s law and is 
accounted for by Avogadro’s law and the Atomic Theory. When 
molecules react, they do so in the proportion of small whole numbers, 
as is indicated by the use of chemical equations to express such 
changes. So suppose that a molecules of gas A react with b molecules 
of gas B and that under the conditions of temperature prevailing 
1 o.c. of each gas contains N molecules. 

a molecules of gas are contained in-^ c.c. of gas A. 

N 

b molecules of gas are contained in ^ c.c. of gas B. 

Ihe reacting volumes are therefore — c.c. and— c.c. and are related 

N N 

as a is to 6, both of which are small whole numbers. 

46. Gas Densities and Avogadro’s Hypothesis. — Early in the nine- 
teenth century it was noticed that there was a connection between 
the density of a gas and its formula, but the uncertainty about the 
atomio weights and formulss which prevailed up to about 1860 
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made it difficult to define what the true relationship was. Avogadro^ 
in 1811, put forward a hypothesis, which, owing to the difficulty 
of reconciling it with the formulae and atomic weights then in use, 
was not adopted until Cannizzaro brought it to light again in 1858 
in his “ Sketch of a Course of Chemical Philosophy/* 

This h 3 rpoth 6 sis, which is the basis of a great part of chemical 
theory, was to the effect that 

Equal volumes of gases under the same conditions ol temperature 
and pressure contain the same number of molecules. 

For if, by Dalton’s atomic theory, a molecule of one element 
reacts with a small, whole number of molecules of another element, 
and if, by Gay-Lussac’s law, the elements when gaseous react in 
simple proportions by volume, then it would appear, as Avogadro 
thought, that equal volumes of gases under the same conditions 
would contain the same number of molecules. Thus the hypothesis 
is a derived consequence of Dalton’s atomic theory and Gay- 
Lussac’s law. 

This may be deduced from the kioetic theory as stated above. 

Let two equal volumes of two different gases contain respectively n and 
molecules in unit volume and let the masses and root-mean-square velocities 
of those molecules be m, nti, and u, Both gases are at pressure p, so 

p » 

and p « 

and so nnwfi « njmiUx* ..... (al 

Since the gases are at the same temperature the kinetic energies of their 
molecxiles are the same, and 

( 6 ) 

And by dividing equation (o) by equation (6) 

n » n,, 

which is the assertion of Avogadro *6 hypothesis. 

47. Relative Density of Gases and Molecular Weiidits. — With the 
help of Avogadro’s law it is easy to arrive at the molecular weigM of 
any substance which can be brought into the gaseous state. 

From the molecular weights of compounds it is possible to arrive 
at the atomic weight of elements, and thence to derive our whole 
system of chemical formulss. The only measurements required are 
tile determination of the mass and volume of a mass of gas or vapour 
under known conditions of temperature and pressure. 

Before discussing the methods of determining these quantities it 
will be as well to define them in order to be sure that the reader 
knows exactly what is meant by the terms to be used. 

The Atom is the smallest^ particle of any particular element 
which can take part in a ohmnioal change. 

1 The eleetroB, though a smaller particle, oaonot be called a particle of any 
partienlar tiemoDt. An “eleotroa of aiilphar” would be a mwsninglea. 
expreasion. 
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The Molecule is the smallest particle of a particular form of an 
element or compound which can exist in the free state. 

The Atomic WeigJU of an element is the ratio of the weight of its 
atom to the weight of an atom of hydrogen (or, more precisely, to 
one-sixteenth of an atom of oxygen). 

The Molecular Weigh! of an element or compound is the ratio of 
the weight of one molecule of it to the weight of an atom of hydrogen. 

The Demity of a Oas relative to Hydrogen is the ratio of the weight 
of a volume of a gas to the weight of the same volume of hydrogen 
under the same conditions of temperature and pressure. 

The gram-molecular weight and gram-atomic weight are the 
molecular and atomic weights respectively, expressed in grams. 

48. Molecnlar Weight of Hydrogen.— In order to find out the 
connection between gas densities and molecular weights it is neces- 
sary, as will be seen, to discover the molecular weight of one gas. 

We have cafied the atomic weight^ of hydrogen 1 , and its molecular 
weight is therefore n X l-OOO if the molecule of hydrogen contains 
n atoms and its formula is H„. To find the molecular weight of 
hydrogen it is therefore necessary to find out its atomicity, the 
number of atoms in its molecule. 

The problem of the discovery of the number of hydrogen atoms in 
the hydrogen molecule was solved by Amedeo Avogadro in 1811. 
As has already been mentioned, his work was rejected at first, 
largely because the experimental values for gas densities, etc., 
current in 1811 were inaccurate and therefore did not agree with his 
conclusions. His conclusions were revived and shown to be correct 
by Cannizzaro in 1868. 

It is well known that hydrogen combines with numerous elements 
and forms many gases and volatile hydrides which consist only of 
hydrogen and the element in question. 

Let ns suppose that the formula of hydrogen is H^. and the 
symbol of the element it combines with is A. The formula of the 
hydride may be (1) HA,, (2) HjA,, (3) HgA,, etc. 

Let us write the equation in the first case 
H^ -}- xnk = a:HA,. 

One molecule of hydrogen forms x molecules of the hydride. 

.•. By Avogadro’s Law, 

One volume of hydrogen forms x volumes of the gaseous hydride. 

In the second case the equation is 

h,+|.«a = |h^,. 

1 The lystom of making oxygen the standard with an atomic weight of 
ie-000 is now adopted, in which case hydrogen has atomic weight 1-008. If 
the last value be substituted for 1-000 in the above argument, it remains true. 
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jjP 

In this case 1 Tolume of hydrogen will form - volumes of hydride. 
Similarly, if the formula of the hydride were H„A„, one volume of 

X 

hydrogen would form^ — volumes of the hydride. 


So it follows that the greatest number of volumes of any hydride 
(Attainable from <me volume of hydrogen is equal to the number of 
Odoms in the hydrogen molecule. 

So our problem is now to find experimentally how many volumes 
of various hydrides can be formed from one volume of hydrogen. 

We may consider the practical technique in the case of chlorine. 

When hydrogen and chlorine are mixed and subjected to heat 
(as by an electric spark) they combine with explosion, forming the 
gas hydrogen chloride. This may be proved experimentally by 
filling a strong and narrow glass tube (Pig. 6), provided at each end 
with stopcocks, with a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine in equal 
volumes. On passing a spark by means of the sealed-in platinum 






Fig. G — Explosion tube for mixture of hydrogen and chlorine. 

wires the mixture explodes, and after cooling, a stopcock may be 
opened under mercury, when gas is not expelled nor is mercury 
drawn in, showing that no change of volume has occurred. That 
hydrogen chloride has actually been formed may be demonstrated 
by opening the tube under water, when the very soluble gas dissolves 
and water fills the tube completely. In this way it may be demon- 
strated that one volume of hydrogen and one volume of chlorine 
combine, forming txvo volumes of hydrogen chloride. Many other 
oases have been studied and some of their results are given in the 
table on page 64. 

In no case yet studied does one volume of hydrogen produce more 
than two volumes of hydride, so we conclude that the formula of 
hydrogen is H,. 

As a confirmation of the above proof the following argument is 
often given. 

From the results of the experiment described above it follows 
that one volume of hydrogen and one volume of chlorine form two 
volumes of hydrogen chloride. 

Let US suppose that one volume of hydrogen contains n molecules 
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of hydrogen. Then by Avogadro’s law one volume of chlorine 
under the same conditions also contains n molecules and two 
volumes of hydrogen chloride contain 2n molecules. 

Thus n molecules of hydrogen + n molecules chlorine form 2n 
molecules of hydrogen chloride ; and 1 molecule of hydrogen -f- 1 
molecule of chlorine form 2 molecules of hydrogen chloride. 

Now each molecule of hydrogen chloride contains some hydrogen, 
and the quantity contained cannot be less than one atom. The 
hydrogen in two molecules of hydrogen chloride comes from one 
molecule of hydrogen, and so a molecule of hydrogen contains twice as 
fnany atoms of hydrogen as a molecule of hydrogen chloride. 


Vplume of element 


Volume of hydrogen 


I voL chlorine 
1 vol. bromine vap. 

1 vol. iodine vap. 

Sulphur vapour 
1 vol. oxygen 

1 vol. nitrogen 

Carbon 

Carbon 


-f 1 vol. iiycirogen 
4* 1 vol. hydrogen 

-f 1 vol. hydrogen 

-f" 1 vol, hydrogen 
4" 2 VO la. hydrogen 

•f 3 vola. hydrogen 

+ 1 vol. hydrogen 
2 vola. hydrogen 


Volume of hydridt 

Volume of 
hydride 
tormed 
from 1 
volume of 
hyd»o<en 

2 vols. hydrogen chloride 

2 vola. hydrogen bromide 

2 vols, 

2 „ 

2 vols. hydrogen iodide 

2 „ 

1 vol. hydrogen Bulpliide 

2 vols. steam 

1 vol. 

1 .. 

2 vols. ammonia 

i .. 

1 vol. acetylene 

1 vol. methane 

1 ., 

i ,, 


oiuunue is an acm, and it is characteristic of acids 
that the hydrogen they contain may be replaced (§ 163) by metals. 
It 18 also possible to replace this hydrogen partly or wholly. Now 
If hydrochloric acid had the fonnnla we could prepare from 

It n sodium compounds, such as NaH , Cl Na H PJ 
Na„..HCI„., Na„CL. (Cf. p. 206.) ' • 

possible to prepare only one sodium salt of 
hydrochloric acid (common salt), and there can. therefore, only be 

hydrochloric acid molecule to be replaced. 
But the hy^opn molecule contains twice as many atoms of hydro- 
gin as the hydrogen chloride molecule, and its formula is therefore 

Xhftro 18 qJbo 8 omo physioal 6vidonoo that hvdrocan ia TT 

weight of hydrogen is assumed to be 1 . as standard of 

wight and hy^^”^ 2^16 atomic 

are to ba .ubirtitut«i in tha abZ^S^^l* weight 
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and the argumenlss adduced in § 48 show that the molecule of hydro- 
gen contains two atoms. The gram-molecular weight of hydrogen 
is therefore 2-016 gms. Now it may be shown by an experimental 
determination of the density of the gas that 2-016 gms. of hydrogen 
at N.T.P. occupy a volume of 22-412 litres. 

Suppose that 22-412 litres of hydrogen contain n molecules of 
hydrogen. ITien by Avogadro’s law 22*412 litres of any other gas 
contain n molecules of that gas. 

Suppose that 22*412 litres of this gas, measured at S.T.P., weigh 

MJ gms. Then each molecule weighs - gms. 

1 % 

2 

But a molecule of hydrogen weighs —gms. 

n 

The weight of a molecule of the gas le , 2 w 

The weight of a molecule of hydrogen » “ » ~ 2 ’ 

But the weight of an atom of hydrogen is half the weight of a 
molecule of hydrogen. 

The weight of a molecule of the gas 
The weight of an atom of hydrogen 

It follows that the molecular weight of a gas is numerically equal to 
the weight in grams of 22.412 litres of the gas measured at N.T.P. 

50. Gas Density. — ^The relative density of a gas referred to hydro- 
gen is the ratio of the weight of one volume of gas to the weight of 
one volume of hydrogen, both measured at N.T.P. 

Using the same symbols as above, 

Cas densit — 22-4 litres of gas at N.T.P. to 

ensi y Weight of 22-4 litres of hydrogen at N.T.P. ~ 2’ 

We have shown that the molecular weight of the gas is to and 
consequently 

The molecular weight of a gas is twice the relative density of the 
gas at N.T.P. referred to hydrogen as unity. 

51. Determination of the Molecular Weight of a Permanent Gas.— 
To find the molecular weight of a gas we require to know the weight 
of a given volume of it at N.T.P. It is very difficult to conduct the 
experiment under these conditions, and in practice a known volume 
of the gas (v c.c.) is weighed (weight = to gms.) at a known tempera- 
ture C. and known pressure p mm. of mercury. The volume of the 

g».tN.T.P.UU»», X ^ X 
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of it ttt N.T.P. is 


molecular and atomic weights 

W X 22,400 X (273 + t) X m 


V X 273 X p 


gms. This quantity 


is the gram-molecular weight. . , . 

The practical details of an experiment of this kmd vary enor- 
mously according to the d^ee of accuracy required. The difficulties 
arise from the fact that a mass of gas is always very light compared 
with the weight of its container. 

Some of the precautions required for accurate weighings of this 
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kind are described in § 69 on the atomic weight of hydrogen. 

An example of the method of calculating the molecular weight of a gas 
from its weight and volume may here be given. 

Example. — An evcuniated vessel weigfted against a counterpoise and then filled 
with oxygen at C. and 740 mm. pressure and weighed again, gained in weight 
by 0*4663 gm. The volume of the vessel was found to he 354 9 c.e. 

0*4663 gm. of oxygen occupies 354*9 c.c. at 16*^ C. and 740 mm. 

740 27^ 

or 354*9 x 7 ^ 7 : X c.c. at 0° C. and 760 mm. 

70w «o9 

Thus 22*4 litres of oxygen at N.T.P. would weigh 


0*4663 X 22400 X 760 x 2R9 
354*9 X 740 X 273 


= 32*0 gms. 


Henoo the molecular weight of oxygen is 32*0. 


52* Molecular Weight of Volatile Liquids and Solids.— The prin- 
ciple of the method described above may be applied not only to 
permanent gases but also to volatile liquids or solids, which far 
exceed the gases in number. Direct weighing of a fixed volume of 
gas is a method obviously unsuitable for finding the density of a 
vapour which condenses at room temperature, and for these several 
other methods have been devised. Among these the methods of 
Victor Meyer, Dumas and Hofmann are of conspicuous importance. 

Victor Meyer^s Method of Determining Molecular Weights, — ^In order to 
discover the molecular weight of a volatile compound it is necessary to 
convert it into vapour and measure the weight, volume, temperature and 
pressure of this vapour. In the Victor Meyer apparatus the vapour produced 
by the evaporation of a known weight of liquid is made to displace its own 
volume of air which is measured under known conditions. The apparatus is 
that shown in Fig. 7. A very small bottle is weighed, filled with the volatile 
liquid and weighed again, thus obtaining the weight (w) of liquid used. The 
jacket is partly filled with a liquid with a boiling point some 30®-40® higher 
than that of the substance to be vaporised. The liquid in the jacket is set 
boiling and the tube is stoppered. When air has ceased to issue from the 
delivery tube, the measuring tube is set over its orifice, the stopper removed 
and the bottle dropped into the bulb. The stopper is at once replaced. The 
liquid in the bottle vaporises and forms a vapour at the temperature of the 
hot jacket. This displaces its own volume of hot air, which passes into the 
graduated tube and then contracts to a volume (v) identical with the volume 
the vapour would have at the temperature (t) and pressure (p) prevailing in 
the graduated tube. None of the vapour reaches the cool part of the tube, 
for the vapour is of sufficient volume to fill only a part of the inner bulb, 
and is always a good doal denser than air. 

The volume of the vapour measured at N.T.P. is then 


273pv 

(273 + «) 780 ®**‘ 
The weight of the vapour is w gms. 
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The gram-molecular weight is equal to the weight of 22.400 c.c. of the 
vapour at N.T.P. (§ 49) 


c.c. of the vapour at N.T.P. weigh 

(273 + 0 760 

. . w X 22,400 (273 4- 0 760 
22,400 c.c. weigh 273pv ^ ' 


and this latter figure ia the gram-molecular weight. 


Dumas^ Method of Determining Molecular Weights, — The principle of this 
method is the weighing of a volume of vapour measured at an elevated temper* 
ature. The apparatus ia shown in Fig. 8. A large bulb with a long pointed 
neck is weighed It is then warmed and the orifice dipfjed into the liquid 

of which the vapour density is to be determined. When some 10-12 c.c, of 



Fio.9. — Hofmann’s 
method for the 
determination of 
the density of a 
vapour. 


the latter have been drawn into the bulb, it is removed 
and clamped under water (or other liquid) so that only 
the point protrudes. The water is heated until the liquid 
boils rapidly and drives out all the air. The bulb is then 
kept at a constant temperature measured by a 
thermometer in the bath. When no liquid remains in 
the bulb (as shown by vapour ceasing to issue) the 
orifice is sealed without removing the bulb from the 
bath. It is now full of vapour at the temperature (0 of 
the bath and the provailmg atmospheric pressure (p). 
The bulb is now removed, dried, allowed to cool and 
weighed (weight of the bulb full of vapour = Wq). 

The volume of the bulb is next determined by 
opening it under water which rushes in and tills it. 
By weighing the bulb so filled its volume v is easily 
obtained. 

The weight of the vapour is Wg — + vd, where 

d is the density of air (referred to water) at the tern* 
porature and pressure at which the bulb was weighed. 
The term vd is introduced to allow for the buoyancy 
of the sealed bulb, which appears loss in weight by 
the weight of the volume of air it displaces. 

The volume of the vapour is v at a temperature t 
and pressuj'© p. The calculation is performed as in 
Victor Moyer’s method. 

Hofmann's Method^ which will not be described in 
detail, consists in allowing a bottle (as in Fig. 9) con- 
taining w grns. of a volatile substance to rise into a 
graduated barometer tube maintained by a jacket at 

C. On vaporisation of the substance the mercury 
alls, the vapour occupying a volume indicated by the 
graduations as v c.c. The pressure p is given by the 
difference between the height of the mercury column 
and the height of the barometer. The quantities 
P» f being known, the molecular weight is calcu- 
lated as before. The chief experimental precautions 
are to be du^eoted towards the thorough drying of the 
mercury and tube. 
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53. Difiosion of Gases. — An entirely different method of determin- 
ing gas densities is based on the phenomenon of diffusion. 

Diffusion takes place in both liquids and gases, and to some extent 
also in certain solids. If a jar of hydrogen be placed mouth downward 
over a jar of oxygen the lighter gas does not remain on top of the 
heavier one. The molecules, continually in chaotic motion, become 
mixed, and after a lapse of time the gas becomes uniform in com- 
position throughout. Liquids and solids in solution diffuse in the same 
way but more slowly. A piece of copper sulphate dropped into a 
beaker of water will dissolve and slowly diffuse upward ; but if the 
beaker be kept at constant temperature (to avoid convection currents) 
it will be months before the copper sulphate is evenly distributed 
through the water. Even solids diffuse tosome extent. Gold will diffuse 
into lead and carbon into iron, but most solids diffuse only to an 
immeasurably small extent, if at all. 

The rate of diffusion of gases was first studied by Graham. He 
did not study the rate at which two ga-ses mix, but rather the rate at 
which gases will pass separately through a partition of porous 
material such as pipe-clay or porous earthenware. Graham found that 
the relative speeds of diffusion of gases are inversely proportional to the 
square roots of their respective densities. 

Thus, if lUO 0 . 0 . of oxygen (relative density 16) passed through a 

100 X -v/ie 

porous pot in a given time, then — — c.c. = 4(X) c.c. of 

Vl 

hydrogen (relative density 1) would pass through the same pot in the 
same time under the same conditions. 

That this must be bo, can be seen from the kinetic theory. 

The kinetic energy of all molecules at the same temperature is the same, 
■itnf*. 

if two molecules have mMses mj, wtj, and velocities v^, Vg, 

JrniVi* — imgVg* 

mg Vj** 

Equal volumes of gaaes contain the same number (aay n) molecules and 
the weights of equal volumes of these gases are therefore nm^. But the 
weight of a given volume is the density of a gas 

nmi t»2* 
nw* Vl* 

dt Vi*‘ 

Conaider a porous vessel with a number of minute apertures each *001 mm. 
in diameter. The size of the molecule will not affect its chances of escape* 
for each hole is about ten thousand times as wide as a molecule. The chance 
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of a molecule going through any particular hole is proportional to its chance 
of hitting it. If a molecule travels at twice the speed of another it will hit 
the side of the vessel twice as often and have twice the chance of finding 
the hole. The number of molecules of any one kind passing through the hole 
is proportional to their chance of hitting it, t.e., to their velocity. Accord- 


ingly, if r is the rate of diffusion v 


and so 


<^2 


ibf. We have seen that 




,2 * 


Usi 

Vi^ 


wliich is Graham’s law of diffusion. 


The phenomenon may be illustrated by a well-known experiment. 
A porous pot is cormected with a y-tube containing a coloured 
liquid as indicator and is surrounded first with a beaker of carbon 
dioxide, which is denser than air, then with a beaker of hydrogen, 
which is less dense than air. In the first case the lighter air diffuses 
out of the pot quicker than the denser carbon dioxide diffuses in, 
and the reduction of pressure is shown by the motion of the liquid! 
In the second case (B) the hydrogen diffuses into the pot quicker 
than the air diffuses out and the pressure in the pot is raised, 

54. Applications of Graham’s Law.— Two practical uses of this 
law have been made : (1) For the separation of mixed gases. 
(2) For the determination of the density of gases. 
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(1) If a mixture of two gaaes of different densities is passed through 
a porous tube, the lighter gas will pass through more quickly than 
the denser. Thus, if a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen (as obtained 
by the electrolysis of water) be allowed to pass through a long clay 
pipe stem and is then collected over water the resultant gas will 
contain So little hydrogen that it will not explode. 

The method has been applied to the separation of the isotopes 
(§ 148) of neon, which have densities 10 and 11 resx)ectively. Their 

rates of diffusion are then as i ; 0 953. This very 

small difference makes it necessary to perform many diffusions 
before obtaining any measurable separation, but in spite of these 
difficulties a measurable degree of separation has been obtained. 

By repeated diffusion of uranium hexafluoride, UFj, natural 
uranium (99-3% of U-238; 0-7% of U-235) is enriched with respect 
to the lighter isotope on a manufactming scale at Capenhurst, in 
(Cheshire, although the relative rates of diffusion are as close as 
1:0-996. 

55. Detennination of the Relative Density of a Gas from its Bate 
of Effusion. — ^The relative density of a gas may be determined by 
measurement of the rate of diffusion, but the analogous rate of 
effusion is more often employed. Graham’s law applies equally to 
the rates of diffusion and effusion, which is the rate at which a gas, 
when impelled by pressure, escapes through a minute aperture. 
The apparatus shown in Fig. 11 is often employed. 

A wide tube has two constrictions (A, B) marked with lines. The 
top of the tube has fitted to it two tubes and stopcocks, through one 
of which gas can be forced into the tube while the other communi- 
cates with a piece of platinum foil pierced with a minute hole, H. The 
tube is filled with air, of which the density is known. The stopcock, 
C, is closed and D opened, and the time (<i) needed for the escape of 
the gas from the part of the tube between the constrictions B and 
A is noted. The air is then completely replaced by the gas to be 
measured, and the time {t^) needed for the same volume of gas 
to escape is noted. The rate of effusion is the volume escaping 
divided by the time. Thus, using the formula obtained (d^, are the 
density and time of escape for air, dg, for the gas to be measured). 



dg — di#2® / • 


whence 
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Thus, if the air (deasity 14-4) escAped in 162 seconds and the gas in 
219 seconds the density of the latter is given by 

d = 11-4 X 2192 j 1522 29-9. 

The molecular weight of the gas would be twice this value, ».e., 
69-8. 


Molboxtlae Weights of Substanoes ts SoLimoN 
56. The Nature and Measnrement of Osmotic Pressnre. — ^it has been 

found that certain eubstances, such as the membranes of animals and plants, 
allow water to pass tlirough them but do not allow other substances dissolved 
in the water to do so. Membranes of this kind are said to be aemipermeabU, 
Now it is found that if two solutions of the same substance but of different 
strength are separated by a semi permeable membrane they tend to eq^liee 
their etremjthe by the passage of the solvent through the membrane. 

The pressure which must be exerted upon the solution to prevent the 
solvent from travelling through the membrane is called osmotic pressure and 
the passage of the solvent is called osmosis. The process may be easily demon- 
strated as foUowa : A piece of pig’s bladder is tied over the end of a thistle 
funnel and the joint made thoroughly water-tight with marine glue. The 
globe of the fimnel is filled with sugar solution (A) and it is immersed in 
water (B). We have here a strong solution and an infinitely weak solution 
separated by a semipermoable membrane. The process of osmosis will tend 
to equalise the strengths of these solutions. Water will flow through the semi- 
pormeablo membrane into solution A and so increase its volume and reduce its 
concentration. The li<iuid rises in the tube until the hydrostatic pressure of the 
^ lUion, acting downward, is equal to tiie osmotic pressure, acting upward. 
If this apparatus could bo made quite free from leakage the osmotic pressure 
dotermined in gm./cm2 by measuring the height 
(CD) of tlie (‘oluinn ot the liquid, and multiplying it by the density of the 
sugar solution. i . o j j 

Animal ^mbranes are always very prone to leakage, but Pfeffer (1877) 
rena ruo a new type of membrane by depositing copper ferrocyanide in 
le pores of a porous pot. The pot is carefully freed from air, filled with 
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dilute copper sulphate solution and immersed in potassium ferrocyanide 
solution. These meet in the interstices of the pot and there precipitate the 
slimy colloidal copper ferrocyanide. This forms an admirable semipermeahle 
membrane and it is so well supported by the fabric of the pot that it wil[ 
stand a pressure of several atmospheres. The prepared porous pot is fitted 
by a strong adapter to a manometer which measures the pressures produced. 
In this way osmotic pressures have been measured with considerable accuracy. 

When ITefifer measured the osmotic pressures of various solutions he found 
the remarkable fact that, if a giv€n weight of a substance be dissolved to form 
a given volume^ c, of solution^ the osmotic pressure of this solution will be the 
same as the gas pressure which would be exerted by the same weighty Wf of the 
substance in the form of gas confined in a space of volume^ e, both meoumremerUs 
being made at the same temperature. 

Thus, for example, Pfeffer found that a 1 per cent, cane-sugar solution 
had an osmotic pressure of 605 mm. of mercury at 6*8*^ C. 

Imagine the same weight of cane-sugar (1 gm.) in the form of a gas occupy- 
ing 100 0 . 0 . volume at 6^*8^ C* If cane-sugar were a gas the gram-molecular 
weight, 342 gms., would occupy 22*4 litres at 760 mm. pressure at 0^ C. 

279*8 

And 342 gms. would occupy 22*4 X b at 6*8® C. and 760 mm. pressure. 


1 gm. would occupy this volume at nun. pressure. 


, ^ X 22*4 X 279*8 

1 gm. would occupy 100 c.c. at — — "* 

In view of the difiiculty of accurate osmotic pressure determinations the 
agreement between the experimental value, 505 mm. and the calculated 
value, 510 mm. is very close. 

The basic fact of osmosis is that a solute cannot pass through a semi- 
penneable inembrano whilst a solvent can. Hence as shown in Fig, 14 the 
number of solvent molecule bombardments on the solution side of the mem- 
brane is smaller than on the solvent side, and more solvent molecules pass into 
the solution than out of it. The total number of bombardments on both sides 
of the membrane is the same, but nine solvent molecules will pass into tho 
solution for every six that pass out. Hence the differential flow of solvent into 
the solution. Pressure has to bo applied to tho solution to stop tho differential 
flow, and this is the osmotic pressure. 

If it is asked why a solution of salt with an osmotic pressure of 50 atmos- 
pheres does not burst the fragile glass bottle in which is is kept, it should be 
realised that tho pressure is tending to increase the volume of the liquid and 
can only be exerted within the liquid. The tendency of the hquid to increase 
in volume is balanced by a corresponding strain existing in the liquid and 
can only manifest itself if some means is provided, e.^., a semipermeable 
membrane, by which solvent can enter and the volume of the liquid increase. 

This bombardment theory of osmotic pressure is not everywhere accepted. 
The ** vapour sieve theory of Callendar has much to recommend it. In 
this theory it is supposed that the semipermeable membrane contains minute 
pores through which the vapour of the solvent can pass. The vapour pressure 
of the solution is lower than that of the solvent at the same temperature 
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and conaequently the solvent evaporates from the weaker solution and con- 
denses in the stronger until the concentrations of both are the same. For a 
discussion of the merits of these theories, a work on Physical Chemistry should 
be consulted. 

67. Osmotic Pressnre and Molecular WeightSe— The significance of 
this discovery is that it affords a method of finding the molecular weight of 
a substance which cannot be volatilised. If we know that a solution containing 
a weight w gms. of a substance dissolved so as to form v c.c. of solution at 

C. has an osmotic pressure of p atmospheres ; then w gms. of the substance 
at a temperature and pressure p atm. would have a volume of v c.o. if it 
oould be obtained in the form of a gas» and we can calculate the molecular 
weight by the usual methods (§51). 
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IiOt us suppose that a 0*2 per cent, solution of a solid has an osmotic pressure 
of 65 cm. of mercury at 20° C. ; and that we wish to find its molecular weight. 

0*2 gm. of solid in 100 c.c. solution at 20° C. has an osmotic pressure of 
56 cm. of mercury. 

Then 0-2 gm. of the substance as a gas at 20° C. at a pressure of 66 cm. 
mercury would have a volume of 100 c.c. 

And 0*2 gm. at 0° C. and 76 cm./Ug pressure would have a volume of 


100 X 


273 

293 



c.c. 


22-4 litres would be the volume of ^ ^ 

100 X 273 X 66 

Molecular weight » 66*4 approx. 

The method is rarely used owing to the superior accuracy andi simplicity 
of the methods which follow, but is of great theoretical interest. 

68. Osmotic Prassure and Vaponr Presgore.— it may be shown that 

there is a necessary connection between the ommtic pressure of a solution and 
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its vapour pressure. It is not thought necessary to give the proof liere, but 
the conclusion reached theoretically and confirmed by experiment is that 
tht difference between the vapour pressure of ths pure solvent and the vapour 
pressure of a dilute solution is proportional to ths osmotic pressure of the solution 
in question. The osmotic pressure of a solution of a given strength is inversely 
proportional to the molecxilar weight and, accordingly, the lowering of vapour 
pressure resulting from the adtUtion of a given weight of solute to a given volume 
of solvent is inversely proportional to the molecular weight of the solute. 

Now two easily measurable quantities, the boiling point and the freezing 
point, depend upon the vapour pressure. The boiling point of a solution is 
the temperature at which the vapour pressure of the solution in question 
becomes equal to the vapour pressure of the atmosphere ; and the freezing 
point of an aqueous solution is the point at which the vapour pressure of 
the solid solvent and the solution are the same. It can be proved both theo- 
retically and by experiment that the lowering of the freezing point and the 
raising of the boiling point of a solution of given strength cure Inversely pro- 
portional to the molecular weight of the solute. 

If we express this mathematically we may say that if a solution of given 
concentration bods or freezes at while the pure solvent boils or freezes 

at C. 1 4— I OC ^ for a solution of given concentration. 

Extending this to a solution of any concentration, say w gms. per S c.c. 

We have Ai | i | =» ck?/MS 

where c is a constant depending upon the units employed, and the latent heat 
of fusion or vaporisation of the solvent. 

If c is determined by experiment (or theoretically), M, the molecular weight 
of a dissolved substance is readily determined by measuring the change in 
Ihc boiling or freezing point Af when w gms. of the substance are added 
to 100 gins, of solvent. 

68. Boiling Point or Ebnllioscopio Method. — The accurate meaaure- 

ment of a boiling point accurate to 0*01 ® C. or less is difficult owing to the 
tendency of the liquid to superheat. Several methods have been devised, of 
which that of Beckmann (Fig. 15) is the easiest to understand, if not to use. 
A weighed amount of the solvent (S gms.) is placed in the inner tube, 
which contains pieces of porous pot, to ensure regular boiling and thorough 
mixing of liquid and vapour. A water-cooled tube condenses the vapour 
and returns the Liquid to the central tube. The boiling point {t) is measured 
by a Beckmann thermometer graduated over a range of 6® C. in hundredths 
of a degree. The mercury is adjustable to allow of any range of 6® C. being 
covered. A weighed pellet of the solid (w gms.) is then added through the side 
tube and the boiling point (<x) again read. From the formula established above 

== I f < I «= cwJSM 

where e is a constant (620 for water) and M is the molecular weight of the 
solid added* 

60. Fieezillg Poillt or CrjrCMKiOpiC Method.— The apparatus is shown 

in Fig. 16. 

S gms. of the solvent are weighed into the inner tube and in this is placed 
the Beckmann thermometer. The tuba is enclosed in an air jacket, which 
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Weight by the EbuUioscopic Method. 



Fio. 10. — Determination of 
Molecular Weight by the 
Cryoscopic Method. 


is surrounded by a freezing mixture. The solvent is stirred steadily by means 
of the stirrer, and the mercury thread watched. This falls until a point a 
little below the true freezing point is reached, when freezing occurs. It then 
rises and remains steady at the freezing point t, A pellet of solute, weight 
w gms,, is dissolved in the solvent by rt'moving the inner tube, warming it, 
and stirring. The new freezing point is then determined in the same way 

as before. Then t ^ ti^ as before, c in this case being 1,860 for water. 

Cryoscopic and Ehidlioscopic Constants for Some Solvents 

If A ^ is the change of boiling or freezing pomt of S gms. of a solvent when 

w gms. of solute of molecular weight M are dissolved in it, then At if c 

SM 

has the value given on the next page. 

Atomic Weights. 

61« Atomic Weights. Combining Weights and Valency* — ^We have 
seen in Chapter II how the equivahnt or ambining weight of an 
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Solvent. 

Cryoscopic constant (c). 

Ebullioscoplc constant (0). 

Water 

• 

* 

1.850 

620 

Acetic acid 

• 

• 

3.000 

3,070 

Benzene • 

a 

• 

6,000 

2,500 

Phenol a 

• 

• 

7,300 

3.000 

Chloroform 

• 

• 


3,880 

Acetone 

• 

• 


1,670 


olemont is determined. We may now survey the methods by which 
we can determine the atomic weight. 

Let us suppose that an element (A) forms with hydrogen a 
compound the formula of which we do not know. Evidence such 
as that detailed in § 48 makes it likely that one hydrogen atom never 
combines directly with more than one atom of any other kind.^ The 
formula of our hydrogen compound may then be AH, AHj, AHg, 
AH 4 , etc. 

Now the equivalent weight of A is the weight of it which combines 
with 1 part by weight of hydrogen. It follows then that if we call 
:.he weight of a hydrogen atom 1 , and the weight of an A atom 
ixpress^ in the same unit a, then the equivalent (the weight 

A combined with 1 part by weight of hydrogen) will be a if 

;he formula of its hydrogen compound is AH, ^ if the formula is 


tH,, - when the formula is AH, 


V 


Now the number of hydrogen atoms with which an atom of an 
>lement combines is called the valency (v), and the weight a of an 
itom of A, expressed in terms of the weight of an atom of hydrogen, 
s called the atomic weight of the element. 

We see then that if the valency of an element is v and its atomic 

veight is o, its combining weight is-^. 


We assume that one hydrogen atom never combines with more 
han one atom of another element. ^ All our experiments confirm this 
ssumption. From the definition of valency and the fact that atoms 
.re indivisible we may deduce that the valency of an element is a 
mall whole number. We have then 

Atomic toeight « » i . 

— = a smau whoU numbar. 

Conwtntng weight 

« atomic weight » comtining weight x a small whole number. 

^ Hydrazoic acid. HN), is no exception since its formnla i8 H~N>»K ^N. 
'special case can be made out for the hydrogen bond. 
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The importance of this result lies in the fact that the combining 
weight can be determined with great exactness by analytical 
methods, while the methods which give the atomic weight directly 
give only an approximate result. But if an OippfoxtmotB value is 
obtained for the atomic weight, this will be enough to indicate the 
amnll whole number by which the comhining weight must be multi< 
plied to give the exoa result. Thus the combining weight of an 
element might bo found to be exactly 9-01. Approximate values for 
the atomic weight obtained by, say, Dulong and Petit’s law (§ 63) 
might give a figure of 28. We then have 


28 (approx.) = 9-01 X a small whole number. 


The small wnole number (i.e., the valency) must then be 3 and the 
exact atomic weight 3 X 9-01 = 27-03. 

The practical methods available for getting a more or less approxi- 
mate value for the atomic weight include : — 

(1) The consideration of the molecular weights and composition of 
a number of volatile (or soluble) compoimds of the element. 

(2) Dulong and Petit’s law. 

(3) Evidence drawn from the periodic table and X-ray spectra. 

(4) The use of the mass spectrograph. 

The first three are discussed in this chapter. The last is described 
in Chapter VII. 

62. Molecular Weights and Atomic Weights. — (1) The molecular 
weights of volatile compounds of an element are readily determined 
by the methods of §§ 51-56. 

The percentages of the various elements contained in these 
volatile compounds can be obtained by methods which do not require 
any assumption to be made as to the atomic weights of these elements. 

Suppose a compound of elements A and B exists. Its formula is, 
of course, unknown since formulae cannot be determined without a 
knowledge of atomic weights. So let this formula be represented as 
If a is the atomic weight of element A, amd b the atomic 
weight of element B, the gram-molecular weight of the compound is 
TUt mb grams. We can find the gram-molecular weight by 
experiment; let it be M. 

Then na mb = M. 


Let us now analyse the compound and assume that we find it 
contains a? per cent, of the element A. 

Then the gram-molecular weight of the compound contains 
M X ® , 

2 QQ guis- of the element A. But the gram-molecular weight 
contains na gms. of this element. 
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and since M and x can be found by experiment a value for no is 
obtained. Now n is the number of atoms in a compound and must 
be a whole number and cannot be less than one. 

If then we determine the molecular weight and composition of a 
number of difiFerent volatile compounds of the same element we shall 
find a number of difiFerent values for no. These will all be multiples 
of o, and the least value obtained for no will probably be a, when n 
is one and there is only one atom of the element A in the compound. 
In this way the least weight of an element contained in one mole- 
cular weight of any compound is probably the atomic weight. 

Since the simplest compounds are the most volatile and so best 
adapted to molecular weight determinations it is very unlikely that 
we should not find one at least of these which contains only one 
atom of the element in its molecule ; none the less, the possibility of 
such a mischance must not be neglected. 

As an example we may take the determination of the atomic 
weight of carbon. If we convert carbon into carbon dioxide we fiind 
that 3 gms. of the former produce 11 gms. of the latter. Thus 8 gms. 
of oxygen combine with 3-00 gms. of carbon, and the combining 
weight of carbon is therefore 3-00. The percentage of carbon in the 
volatile compounds mentioned in the table below may be in every 
case determined by converting a known weight of them into carbon 
dioxide, 3 /II of which by weight we know to be composed of carbon. 

The last column contains values which are all multiples of 12 and 


Compounds. 

M 

Molecular 
Wfiight (from 
Vapour 
Density), 

X 

Percentage of 
Carbon in the 
Compound. 

na 

Weight of 
Carbon in one 
gm. -molecule. 

Carbon monoxide a 

28 

42*9 

12 

Carbon dioxide . 

44 

27*27 

12 

Methane . • 

16 

75*0 

12 

Ethylene . ♦ 

28 

85*7 

24 

F^enzene • • • 

78 

92*3 

72 

1 


the least value is 12 itself ; so we assume that the first three com- 
pounds contain only one atom of carbon, and therefore conclude 
that the atomic weight is 12. The combining weight of carbon is 3*00, 
and so the atomic weight is 4 x 3*00 == 12*00, and the valency is 4. 
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This method is applicable to almost all elements, for even the 
metals form a good many volatile organic compounds. It is not, 
however, so easily applied to new elements obtainable only in very 
minute quantities, owing to the difficulty of determining vapour 
densities when only minute amounts of material are available. 

63. Dnlong and Petit’s Law. — Dulong and Petit, as long ago as 
1819, put forward the theory which, expressed in modem form, states 



Fio, 17. — Variation of Atomic Heat with Temperature. 

that (he product of the atomic weight (o) and the specific heat (s) of a 
scdid element is approximately equal to 6-4. This law holds for the 
great majority of elements, but notable exceptions are presented by 
carbon, boron, silicon, solid oxygen and hydrogen, and to a less 
extent sulphur and phosphorus. The value as, known as the atomic 
heat, is in fact not constant, and varies with the temperature. The 
specific heals of the elements approach zero as the absolute zero of 
temperature is approached. The atomic beat falls with temperature 
at first slowly, then rapidly, then slowly again. 

The curve for the variation of atomic heat with temperature in the 
case of motrt elements cuts the temperatiue range 0®-I00" C., 
^tween which temperatures specific heats are usuaOy determined, 
in its comparatively flat portion (Pig. 17), which liee between the 
atomic heat values 60-6-6. A few elements, however, are excep- 
tional and, although their atomic heats do ultimately reach a value 
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near tbe latter figure, they do not do so until very high temperatures 
are reached. Duloug and Petit’s law is, however, a useful guide if 
its limitations are remembered. 

As an example we may take a determination of the atomic weight 
of copper. 

The equivalent of copper is 31-8 and its specific heat at 0“ C. is 
0 09. Then 

atomic weight X specific heat = 6-4 (approx.) 

atomic weight = — 

® *09 

= 71 •! (approx.) 

.’. 31*8 X valency s= 71*1 (approx.) 

31*8 X 2 = atomic weight 

.*. atomic weight = 63’6. 


In the example taken the specific heat of copper at 100® C. would 
have given a better value, but with a new element one has no guide 
as to the best temperature at which to determine the specific heat. 
Even with the value taken it is quite clear that 2 x 31-8 (= 63*6) 
is much nearer 71*1 than is 1 x 31*8 or 3 X 31*8, and this is all we 
need to know. 

64. The Periodic Law. (See Chapter VII for further details). — 
If the elements are tabulated according to atomic weight and chemi* 
cal properties by the system of Mendel6eff, any new element* must 
have an atomic weight, which will enable it to fit into a vacant space. 
Its chemical properties will help to indicate the space to tvhich it 
belongs, and, this space once decided on, an approximate atomic 
weight is obtained, for its atomic weight must then lie between the 
values of the right-hand and left-hand neighbouring elements, or at 
any rate mn.st not differ from them by more than one or two units.® 

Thus, suppose the element tin to be newly discovered. One of its 
equivalents is 29*75, and its atomic weight may therefore be 29*75, 
2 X 29*75, 3 X 29*75, 4 X 29*75, 5 X 29*75, etc. Its general like- 
ness to lead would indicate a position in Group IV and on looking 
at the periodic table we should find that the position in the Table 
indicated for atomic weight 29*75 corresponds to no vacant space but 
is between silicon and phosphorus, typical Group IV and Group V 
elements. The value, 59*5, (2 X 29*75) brings us into the iron, 
cobalt, nickel space. Tin has no particular resemblance to these 
elements and there is no room for it unless we suppose the first 
transition period to be longer than the second. The value 89*25, 


* That id to say, any element with new chemical properties, not merely an 
isotope of an element already known (see Ch. VII). 

* Cf. eases of ergon and poteMeiom, iodine and telluiiiim (§§ 1249, 998). 
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(3 X 29*76) would place tin between strontium and yttrium in a 
place where the periodic table has no space. The value 1 19*0, (4 X 
29-76) finds a space ready for an element with likenesses to lesul 
and germanium, which tin undoubtedly poasesses. The value, 6 X 
29*75— 148-75, would make tin a ‘rare-earth’ element* and 6 X 29*76 
= 178-6 would give a space which is occupied by hafnium and would 
in any event require an element of Group IVa., like zirconium 
or thorium, with which the valency of 6 which we have assumed 
would be incompatible. 7 X 29-75 == 208*25 would find an empty 
space, but one which should be occupied by a halogen, which might 
have a valency of 7 and some metallic character, but which would 
hardly resemble tin. An element with atomic weight 8 X 29*76 = 
236 would almost certainly be radio-active, which tin is not, and also 
would not have the valency 8 which we are assuming, but probably 
that of 6, lying, as it would, between uranium and thorium. Conse- 
quently we find the only suitable space for our “ new element ” 
indicates a valency of 4 and an atomic weight of 119*0. 

The position of an element in the jjeriodic table may now be 
directly determined from measurements of its X-ray spectrum. 
The position in the pwiodic table gives the atomic weight within a 
few units, and from this approximate value the valency and the 
exact atomic weight can be obtained. 


65. Physical Methods of Determining Atomic Weights.— jWwittny 

Dtntiiy Method.— U the molecular weight of a gas could be determined with 
as great an aoouracy as the chemical equivalent of an element, it would afford 
an excellent method of determining atomic weights. Thus if we know that 
the molecular weight of nitrogen is 28-016 and, by the methods of § 62, that 
ito atomo weight is approximately 14, its exact atomic weight must be 14*008. 
Agam if the precise molecular weight of phosphine is 33-930 and the equivalent 
of phosphorus is nearly 10-3 we can deduce that its formula is PHj and that 
the precise atomic weight of phosphorus is 33-930 — 3 x 1-008 «= 30-906 
Vepr accurate determinations of the density of permanent gases can bo made,’ 
but the assumption that the molecular weight is twice the density of a gas 

««««“• •*•-. for thL 

which obey Boyles law exactly. No actual gas fulfils these conditions, but 
M their prMsuTO is mode lower, so they more and more nearly conform to it. 
So m pr^ice (1) accurate density determinations are made. (2) the extent 
‘he gas^ deviate from Boyle’s law is experimentally determined, 
(3) tto density of the gas at very low pressure relative to oxygen (=. 16) 

‘he precise 

us th! ..f positive-ray parabolas (§ 148) gives 

us the atomic weight of an element with fair accura^ * 

The mass-spectrograph, as devised by Aston and p^ected bv him and 
other workers, affords a method of determining atomic w^htowS wcurac^ 
eq«^ to. or surpassing that of the best cheiScal letS 
Baoompatible with its obaractor or a valency of 5. 
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The importance of this method is rapidly increasing; it is further and 
0 iore fully discussed in § 149. Its merits are its high accuracy, the small 
quantity of material needed and the possibility of using imperfectly purified 
material. 

68. Atomic Weight and the Formnlse of Compounds. — ^The pro- 
cess of finding the atomic weight of an element consists then, first of 
finding an approximate value for the atomic weight {w) by the 
methods just detailed. The equivalent (e) of the element is then 
determine and the valency is found from the relation. 

ev = w. 

The valency being known we obtain the formulm of the simpler 
compounds. Thus, in the case of bismuth the equivalent found, 
say, by converting the metal into its oxide is found to be 69-7. The 
atomic weight, as determined by the methods of §§ 62-65, appears 
to be about 207 

.•. 69-7 X valency = about 207 
valency = 3. 

Bismuth chloride is therefore BiCl„ the oxide BigO,, etc. 

67. Standards of Atomic Weight. — It is, of course, necessary to 
have a standard of atomic weight. The absolute weight of an atom 
in grams is less than 10~*** gms., and is not known with the same 
degree of exactness as are the relative weights of different kinds of 
atoms. 

Hydrogen was selected by Dalton as the standard of equivalent 
and atomic weights, and for many years was retained as such, its 
atomic weight and equivalent weight being taken as unity, 1 -000. 

There is, however, a serious defect in this system. The most 
accurate methods of determining equivalents do not, as a rule, 
involve compounds of hydrogen, and many metals do not form stable 
hydrogen compounds. The equivalents of most elements are deter- 
mined from the composition of their oxides or chlorides, and one of 
these elements is therefore a better standard. If we taka hydrogen 
as standard our determination of an equivalent by means of the 
formation of an oxide (§ 35) depends on: 

(1) A knowledge of the equivalent weight of oxygen. 

(2) The determination of the equivalent of the metal in terms of 
the equivalent of oxygen. 

Thus if it was found that any small error existed in (1) it would 
affect the majority of atomic weights. 

Moreover, hydrogen is an element rather exceptional in its atomic 
structure, and, if we take it as standard, fewer elements have atomic 
weights approximating to whole numbers than if we take the value 
oxygen « 16000. 
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Accordingly, oxygen has been taken as of atomic weight 16*000, 
and of equivalent 8*000. 

Even this standard now requires further definition. CJhetnical determina* 
tions take the weight of the average oxygen atom, including i»0. i*0, as 

16*0000; determinations based on the mass-spectrograph take the mass of 
the >»0 atom as 16*0000. The difference resulting is about one part in a 
hundred thousand. The proportions of the various oxygen isotopes are con- 
stant in any given specimen of the gas, but the proportions of and in 
hydrogen vary with its mode of preparation. This affords an additional reason 
for ♦nUne oxygen rather than hydrogen as the standard in atomio weight 
determinations. 

68. Practical Determination ol Atomic Weights. — The determina- 
tion of an atomio weight is a process which can attain great accuracy. 
The method adopted to find the exact atomic weight of an element 
of which the approximate atomic weight and the valency have 
already been found usually consists of one of the following ; — 

(1) A weighed quantity of the element is made to combine with 
an element of known atomic weight to form a compound of known 
formula, and the weight of this compound formed is ascertained. 

Thus, suppose it is found in a certain experiment that 3*4602 gms. 
of a oertain trivalent metal X are converted into 4*4031 gms. of the 
oxide X,0,. 

Then 2X -f 30 = XjOa, 

and if tlie atomic weight of the metal X be a:, 2 jc gms. of metal form 
2a; 4* 3 X 1 6*000 gms. oxide. 

But 3*4602 gms. of metal form 4*4031 gras, oxide. 

2x-f 48 4*4031 

2x ~ 3*4602 

2x (4*4031 - 3*4602) = 48 X 3*4602 
_ 48 X 3*4602 
® 0*9429 

= 176 1. 

(2) The most usual method is to convert a known weight of a 
compound of the element into another compound and find the 
weight of this product. 

Thus, let us suppose that 4*0231 gms. of the oxide of a divalent 
element X can be converted into 8*6361 gms. of the sulphate. 

XO + = XSO. + H,0. 

The atomic weight of the element X may be called *, that of sulphur 
is very accurately known as 32*06, while that of oxygen is standard 
16*000. 

Then the molecular weight of XO is a; -f- 16*000, and the molecular 
weight of XSO4 is a; -f 32*04 -f 4 X 16*000. 
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*+ 16 4 0231 

* + 96-06 “ 8-6361 

X (8-6361 - 4-0231) = 96 06 X 4-0231 - 16 X 8-6361 

386-4590 - 138-1776 

* 4-6130 

Atomic weight of X = 63-82. 

The last-mentioned method is in theory less reliable than the first, 
for it necessarily involves the use of other atomic weights beside that 
of the standard oxygen. None the less, it is the most important 
method, and it is therefore very necessary that the atomic weights of 
certain common elements should be known with great accuracy in 
order to aid in the determination of the remainder. Those chiefly 
required are the atomic weights of hydrogen, chlorine, silver, 
nitrogen and sulphur. 

These are known, for reasons to be discussed later, to be approxi- 
mately 1, 35-5, 108, 14 and 32 respectively. The problem is rather 
how to determine them as exactly as possible. 

69. The Atomic Weight of Hydrogen. — Preliminary . — Hydrogen 
has the formula H 2 , as follows from the arguments of § 48. When 
two parts of hydrogen by volume combine with one part of oxygen 
by volume, two parts of steam by volume are formed (v, also § 196). 
It follows then that two molecules of hydrogen combine with one 
molecule of oxygen to form two molecules of steam. The molecule 
of oxygen contains at least two atoms, for it must contribute at 
least one atom to each molecule of steam. That it does not contain 
more than two atoms we conclude from the fact that in no chemical 
reaction does one volume of oxygen produce more than two volumes 
' of a gaseous oxide {cf § 48) ; and also from its physical properties 
(ratio of specific heats at constant volume and constant pressure). 
We may then say that the formula of water must be HjO. 

2H^ + O, -= 2HaO. 

Let the atomic weight of hydrogen be x. The atomic weight of 
oxygen is 16 (standard). Then in a given weight of water : 


/i\ Weight of oxygen _ 32 

^ ^ Weight of hydrogen 2 X 2x 

Weight of water 32 + 4a? 

Weight of hydrogen contained in it 4x 

. Weight of water 32 ^ 

^ Weight of oxygen contained in it 32 


A great many attempts to determine these ratios have been made. 
The earliest determination of considerable accuracy was that of 
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Dumas, who passed carefully purified hydrogen over heated copper 
oxide, forming water and copper. 

The weight of oxygen in the water was given by the loss of weight 
of the copper oxide, while the weight of hydrogen combining with 
it was given by difference between the weight of water formed 
(absorbed by weighed U-tubes containing drying agents) and the 
weight of oxygen obtained as above. The accuracy of this work, 
described in § 196, has been much surpassed by more modem 
determinations. 

The most accurate of these were carried out by Morley in 
1896 and by Noyes in 1907. The former is described in some detail 
below. 

Morley prepared oxygen by heating purified potassium chlorate 
and removed any impurities (Clj, etc.) by passing the gas through 
three wide horizontal U-tubes. The first was filled with glass beads, 
wetted with strong potassium hydroxide, the second with glass beads 
wetted with sulphuric acid, and the third contained phosphorus 
pentoxide and glass wool. The oxygen was collected in large glass 
globes, previously evacuated, and holding some 10-18 litres. 

Hydrogen was prepared by the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric 
acid, the gas being passed successively through strong potash, over 
red-hot copper and through three long drpng tubes, similar to those 
used for the oxygen. It is very difficult to weigh hydrogen with 
accuracy, for its weight is rarely more than one six-hundredth of the 
globe which contains it, and very small errors in weighing the globe 
become appreciable when their effect on the small weight of hydrogen 
contained in it is considered. Morley accordingly absorbed his 
hydrogen in the metal palladium (§ 1222), which will absorb up, 
to 800 times its own volume of the gas. A tube containing palladium 
foil (Fig. 19) was heated to redness, and all other gases were dis- 
placed from it by a current of the pure hydrogen. The outlet from 
the tube was sealed off and it was allowed to cool, hydrogen being 
absorbed. Elaborate precautions were taken to avoid leakage at 
the stopcock. 

Both the oxygen globe and the palladium tube containing the 
hydrogen were weighed, with elaborate precautions to avoid errors 
due to variations in density of the air. Counterpoises were used to 
eli mina te the buoyancy effect as far as possible, and the oxygen 
globes were enclosed in a non-conducting desiccator. 

The globe containing the oxygen, and the palladium tube contain- 
ing the hydrogen were connected by ground -joints to an exhausted 
and weighed combustion tube, in which were two platinum jets (a a) 
at which the gases could bum, forming water, and two electr^es (//) 
between which a spark could be passed to light the gases. This 



Yio, 18,— Morley’s method for the preparation of pure oxygen, (Inaet. 
plan of tubes for drying and purification of the gas*) 



Fig, 19. — Tube con- 
taining palladium 
foil for the ab- 
sorption of hy* 


Fig. 20.— Combustion tube 
used by Morley for the 
synthesis of water. 
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tube (Fig. 20) was immersed in ice in order to condense the steam 
formed. 

Tbe gases burned and formed steam which condensed, its place 
being taken by more gases. The process continued until some 42 
litres of hydrogen and 21 litres of oxygen had combined. The globes 
and palladium tube were then closed by their stopcocks. Some 
nncombinod gas remained in the combustion chamber, and this 
was removed by freezing the water, cooling it to - 18° C., when 
its vapour pressure was negligible, and then pumping out the gas 
remaining. This was collected and analysed by means of a eudio- 
meter (p. 234), and the weight of the oxygen and hydrogen it con- 
tained was deduced from density measurements and subtracted 
from the weights of the gases used. The combustion tube was then 
sealed and weighed. The globe containing oxygen and the tube 
containing hydrogen were weighed with great care, the differences 
between their weights before the experiment and after (with the 
correction mentioned above) giving the weights of oxygen and of 
hydrogen combining and the weight of the water in the combustion 
tube afforded a further check. 

Morley found that 10076 gms. of hydrogen combined with 
8-000 gms. of oxygen. He also determined the ratio of the densities 
of the gases by weighing them in globes, when he obtained a ratio, 
Hg : 0, of 1*0076 : 16*000 in full confirmation of his other results. 
As hydrogen and oxygen are both diatomic (pp. 62, 74), the ratio 
of the atomic weights, H : 0, is the same as that of the molecular 
weights, H, : 0*, and by Avogadro’s law, these are in the same 
proportions as the densities, t.c., 1*0076 : 16*000. 


A very elaborate investigation was carried out by Noyea in 1908, which 
IS of the same degree of accuracy as Morley’s. It is not possible to explain 
the method fully, but Fig. 21 gives an idea of it. In one of the best series 
of eipe^ento hydrogen and oxygon were made by electrolysis of barium 
hydroxide rolution and purified by passing (1) througli hard glaaa tubea 
oontauung heated platinised quartz, (2) through much caustic potash so lutio n . 



Fjg. 21 Noyes’ apparatus for the quantitative synthesis of water. 
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(3) through oondenBing bulbs to remove moisture^ (4) over potash sticks to 
remove further water, (6) over phosphorus pentoxide. The hydrogen was 
first admitted to an exhausted tube containing cold palladium foil which 
absorbed about 5 gms. of it. This tube was then weighed with great care 
and the fullest precautions as to standardisation of weights, etc. The tube 
was then connected to the pure oxygen supply and the palladium heated. 
The hydrogen absorbed by the palladium burned and formed steam which 
condensed to water in the cooled limb of the tube. When combustion was 
complete the tube and water were weighed, thus also giving the weight of 
the oxygen. The residual gases left in the tube were recovered and measured 
and their weights allowed for. Noyes* results indicated a value of 1*0078 
for the atomic weight of hydrogen. A fault in all these determinations was 
the fact, at that time unknown, that there are two isotopes of hydrogen 
III and (§ 193a) and that the proportions of those in hydrogen compounds 
is altered by purification. Mass spoctrographic methods indicate a value of 
1-0081 for and 2*01633 for These figures agree better with Noyes* results 

tlian with Morley’s. 

70. Atomic Weights of Silver, Nitrogen and Chlorine • — Richards and 

his co-workers in America have been responsible for some of the best valuas 
for the atomic weiglits of these elements. These were given by ( 1 ) the deter- 
mination of the weight of silver in a given weight of silver chloride ; (2) the 
(letermination of the weight of silver chloride obtained from a given weight 
of ammonium chloride ; (3) the determination of the weight of silver nitrate 
formed from a given weight of silver. In those three results the atomic weights 
of silver, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and chlorine are concerned. If we take 
oxygen as standard 16*000, and the very accurate value for hydrogen of 
1*0076 (Morley) there remain three unknown quantities, and we can obtain 
three equations (p. 80), so that all the atomic weights of silver, nitrogen amd 
clilorine are directly known in terms of those of hydrogen and oxygen and 
are independent of each other or of any other determination. 

(1) Silver was prepared by reduction of silver nitrate, which had been 
.fifteen times re -crystallised, and was fused on lime in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen (§ 300). This silver was treated with the purest nitric acid and 
the solution so obtained was diluted and precipitated by highly purified 
common salt solution. The precipitate of silver chloride was filtered off 
through a Gooch crucible, carefully washed, dried and weighed with the 
most refined precautions. 1*00000 gm. of silver yielded 1*32867 gma. of silver 
cWoride. 

(2) Ammonium chloride was prepared in two ways. Ammonium sulphate 
was treated with permanganate in acid solution to oxidise orgcuiic matter. 
Ammonia gas was prepared from it by means of pure lime and was condensed 
in the purest hydrochloric acid. The solution was evaporated and the product 
sublimed. 

Another sample was prepared from ammonium sulphate obtained in a 
manner as different as possible, t .0., by the electrolytic reduction of nitric acid. 

The ammonium chloride was weighed out with suitable precautions and 
silver nitrate prepared as above was added. The precipitate of silver chloride 
was treated as above and weighed. 1*00000 gm. of silver chloride was pre- 
cipitated by 0*373217 gm. of ammonium chloride. 

(3) Very pure silver nitra^te was prepared from nitric acid repeatedly 
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redistilled and silver prepared by reduction of silver nitrate previously fifteen 
times recrystallised. The silver was dissolved in the acid (diluted with very 
pure water) in a small quartz flask, and the Uquid evaporated to dryness 
in a gentle current of air. 1-00000 part of silver yielded 1-67497 parts of 
silver nitrate. 

The three ratios obtained as above give us three of the most important 
atomic weights. To quote Richards’s own words (Chem. News, Vol. 99, p. 77): 

“ The relation of these results to other atomic weights is very far-reaching 
and important. Clearly, they connect the atomic weight of nitrogen with 
that of hydrogen, silver and chlorine, and therefore, with the help of other 
well-known relations, affect the atomic weight of each of these elements in 
relation to each other. The calculation is very simply carried out as follows: 


Let — 



NR4CI , 
AgCl ^ • 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


AgNOa 

Ag 


(3) 


“ The three atomic weights supposed to be unknown may be designated 
as follows : Ag ~ a:, Cl t/, N = 2. From the work of Morley, hydrogen 
may be taken as L0076 if oxygen = 16 (ref. pp. 73, 76). Substituting these 
values in Equations 1, 2 and 3 we obtain the following : 


X + y ^ ax (4) 

y 4* 2 4- 4*0304 « 6 (a: 4- y) (6) 

a; 4- 2 4- 48*000 = ca; (6) 


** Substituting in Equation 5 the value of z as found from Equation 6 
we have : 

(c 1) a; - 6a? -f- (1 - 5) y 43*9696, 
but according to Equation 4, y = (a — 1) a?; hence — 


c- 1 ~64 (1 -6) (a - 1) • • • ''' 

The values a, b and c are all known . , 

These are the ratios found by Richards and bis co-workers, and discussed 
in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 above. 

** a (the quantity of silver chloride obtained from 1 gm. of silver) was 
found by Richards and Wells to be 1*32867 . . . c (the quantity of silver 
nitrate obtained from the same quantity of silver) was found by Richards 
and Forbes to be 1*67479 • • • The present investigation gives the value 
of 5 1 as 0*373217 . • . 

“ Substituting these values in Equation 7 we obtain x the atomic weight 
of silver « 107*881. 


* Substituting this value in Equation 4, we obtain y, thA atomic weight 
of chlorine, «= 36*4674, and substituting these values in Equations 6 or 6, 
we obtain z, the atomic weight of nitrogen, =« 14*0086. These three values 
for the atomic weights of silver, chlorine and nitrogen are entirely independent 

^ The weight of ammonium chloride required to produce 1 gm. of silver 
chloride* 
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of any the most recent work, and rest directly, through silver nitrate and 
water, upon the international standard of atomic weight O » ih-OOO.** 

Jt should not be thought that the above are the only accurate determina* 
tions of these atomic weights. Many others have been perfonned and are in 
varying degrees of agreement with them and each other. The International 
Committee of Atomic Weights is a body which at intervals reviews the total 
of atomic weight determinations and fixes on the figures they consider the 


most probable for each element. 

For the above five fundamental elements the most 

recent and probable 

values are : 

Hydrogen . 

1 0079 


Oxygen 

o 

o 

o 

o 

(Standard) 

Nitrogen . 

14-UOS 


Chlorine 

35-467 


Silver 

. 107-880 



Calcuij^tions Based on Atomic Weights 

The meaning of chemical formulas and equations has been ex- 
plained in Chapter II. The great importance of chemical equations 
lies not so much in their being a convenient symbol to express the 
nature of the reagents and products in a chemical change, as in the 
fact that all chemical calculations are based on the use of formulae 
and equations in conjunction with atomic weights. 

71. Detennination of Formulae. — The formula of a compound 
expresses the number and kind of atoms present in its molecule, and 
in general is determined from four sets of data. 

(1) The knowledge of what elements are contained in the com- 
pound. 

(2) The percentage composition of the compound, or other 
indication of the proportion by weight in which these elements are 
present. 

(3) The atomic weights of the elements concerned. 

(4) The molecular weight of the compound. 

(1) To discover what elements are present in a compound 
is not as a rule difficult. The methods of Qualitative Analysis, 
by which these elements are converted into easily recognisable 
substances, are used. 

(2) The percentage composition of the compound is arrived 
at by Quantitative Analysis. The elements in a known weight 
of the compound are converted into some form in which they 
can be separated and weighed. Numerous examples of the 
process are to be found in the succeeding pages. 

(3) The atomic weights of the elements are usually obtain- 
able from tables. Difficulty might be found in the ease of 
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new elements, and in such a case they would have to be deter- 
mined by the methods of §§ 61-68. 

(4) Calculations from the above data will give the simplest 
possible formula, which indicates correctly the proportions of 
the atoms in the molecule, but does not give their actual 
numbers. The molecular weight of the compound will indicate 
this, as also may evidence derived from its chemical behaviour. 

The method of procedure is best illustrated by the study of a 
simple case. 

A volatile liquid compound has the percerdage composition : 

Carbon, 10*05 per cent ; Hydrogen, 0-84 per cent . ; Chlorine, 89*11 
per cent. Tho density of its vapour referred to hydrogen is 59. Calculate 
its formula. 

The atomic weights of carbon, hydrogen and chlorine may be 
taken as 12, 1, and 35*5 respectively. In order to find the numbers of 
atoms in the weights of carbon, hydrogen and chlorine we must 
divide the total weight of atoms of each kind (given by the per- 
centage composition) by the weight of one atom (the atomic weight). 

The relative number of atoms in the compound are then : 


v./obx nn-pu • 

• 

e 

• 

100.5 
* 12 

0*84 

1 

Hydrogen 

. 

• 


Chlorine 

• 

• 

* 

8911 

35-6 


The formula then is some multiple of 

® 0*84 

12 88.6 
= Cq.84 H0.84 Clj.ji 

Dividing these figures by 0*84 the formula becomes 

C,HiCl2.,9orCHC!l3. 

But the formula may be equally C^ll^CU or C 4 H 4 CI 13 or C JInCl,n, 
as all these would agree just as well with the above percentage 
composition and atomic weights. 

If the compound has the formula, CHCI3 it has the molecular 
weight 12 + 1 *4“ 3 X 35*5 = 119*5, while if the formula is (CHCI3),, 
the molecular weight will be 1 19*5 n. 

The vapour density of the compound was found to be approxi- 
mately 69, and its molecular weight {§ 60) should therefore be 118, 
which evidently indicates that the correct value is 119*6, not 
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2 X 119*6 or any higher mnltiple. The formula ia therefore CHCls. 

The formiiisB of gases may often be calculated from the volumes 
of gaseous products, which they form or from which they are formed 
in chemical reactions, thus avoiding the tedious process of weighing 
gases. This process is again best illustrated by an actual exam|>le. 

Ttoo cubic centimetres of a gas containing only hydrogen and carbon 
were mixed with an excess of oxygen (30 c.c.) tn a eudiometer. A fler 
passing an electric spark, causing combustion to occur, the mixture 
became reduced in volume to 25 c.c. On adding some caustic soda 
solution the wdume further diminished to 17 c.c., the residue being pure 
oxygen. 

Suppose the formula of the gas to be C^Hy. Then when it com- 
bines with oxygen to form carbon dioxide and water the equation 
will be 


+ (* + 1) 0, = rcCO, + I H,0. 


1 molectile. 


flB -f- ~ molecules 
4 


a? molecules. 


•5 molecules. 


By Avo^^adro’s law equal numbers of molecules are contained in 
equal volumes of gases under the same conditions of temperature 
and pressure. So it follows that 1 volume of a hydrocarbon gas, 


reacts with a: volumes of oxygen, forming x volumes of 

4 


V 

carbon dioxide and ^ volumes of steam. 

2 

When the mixture cools the steam will condense. The alteration 
in volume will be a diminution due to the disappearance of the hydro- 


carbon gas (1 vol.) and the oxygen which reacts with it 0 vols. 


and also an increase due to the production of carbon dioxide. The 
water vapour can be neglected, for it condenses to a negligible 
volume, and so may be regarded as if it had not been formed at all. 
The total diminution will then be 


= 1 -j- ^ vols. 

4 

and the further diminution when the carbon dioxide is absorbed by 
caustic soda wiU be x vols. Now, in the actual experiment the 
quantity of hydrocarbon taken (1 vol.) = 2 c.c. 

The first diminution in volume was 7 c.c., and the second was 8 c.c. 
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DBw elements, and in such a case they would have to be deter* 
mined by the methods of §§ 61—68. 

( 4 ) Calculations from the above data will give the simplest 
possible formula, which indicates correctly the proportions of 
the atoms in the molecule, but does not give their actual 
numbers. The molecular weight of the compound will indicate 
this, as also may evidence derived from its chemical behaviour. 

The method of procedure is best illustrated by the study of a 
simple case. 

A volatile liquid cxmpound has the percentage composition : 

Carbon, 10-05 per cent. \ Hydrogen, 0-84 per cent . ; Chlorine, 89-11 
per cent. TIte density of its vapour referred to hydrogen is 59. Calculate 
its formula. 

The atomic weights of carbon, hydrogen and chlorine may be 
taken as 12, 1 , and 35-5 respectively. In order to find the numbers of 
atoms in the weights of carbon, hydrogen and chlorine we must 
divide the total weight of atoms of each kind (given by the per- 
centage composition) by the weight of one atom (the atomic weight). 

The relative number of atoms in the compound are then : 


Carbon . 

Hydrogen 
Chlorine • 

The formula then is some multiple of 


10-05 

12 

0-84 

1 

89-11 
36-5 ' 


^ 10-05 ^ 0 - 8 * U^ 8»-ll 

18 88.8 

= Co.84 Ho.g4 Cl|.4j 

Dividing these figures by 0-84 the formula becomes 


CiHia^.^orCHa,. 

But the formula may be equally CgHjae or C 4 H 4 CI 1 , or CnH„a,„, 
as all these would agree just as well with the above percentage 
composition and atomic weights. 

If the compound has the formula, CHClj it has the molecular 
weight 12 + 1 -f- 3 X 35-5 = 119-5, while if the formula is (CHClj), 
the molecular weight wiU be 119-5 n. 

The vapour density of the compoimd was found to be approxi- 
mately 59, and its molecular weight (§ 50) should therefore be 118, 
Vrhioh evidently indicates that the correct value is 119*6, not 
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2 X n9'5 or any higher mnltiple. The formula is therefore CHCl,. 

The formiiUe of gases may often be calculated from the volumes 
of gaseous products, which they form or from which they are formed 
in chemical reactions, thus avoiding the tedious process of weighing 
gases. This process is again best illustrated by an actual exam[)le. 

Two cubic centimetres of a gas containing only hydrogen and carbon 
were mixed with an excess of oxygen (30 c.c.) in a eudiometer. After 
passing an electric spark, causing combustion to occur, the mixture 
become redtioed in volume to 25 c.c. On adding some caustic soda 
solution the volume further diminished to 17 c.c., the residue being pure 
oxygen. 

Suppose the formula of the gas to be Then when it com- 

bines with oxygen to form carbon dioxide and water the equation 
will be 


C,H,+ (a: + |)0, = a<30,-l-|H,0. 


1 molecule. 


molecules 

4 


a; molecules. 


~ molecules. 

Jb 


By Avogadro’s law equal numbers of molecules are contained in 
equal volumes of gases under the same conditions of temperature 
and pressure. So it follows that 1 volume of a hydrocarbon gas. 


C^Hj,, reacts with * +-^ volumes of oxygen, forming x volumes of 


V 

carbon dioxide and - volumea of steam. 

2 

When the mixture cools the steam will condense. Tlie alteration 
in volume will be a diminution due to the disappearance of the hydro- 


carbon gas (1 vol.) and the oxygen which reacts with it 



vols. 


and also an increase due to the production of carbon dioxide. The 
water vapour can be neglected, for it condenses to a negligible 
volume, and so may be regarded as if it had not been formed at all. 
The total diminution will then be 


= 1 -f. ? vols. 

4 

and the further diminution when the carbon dioxide is absorbed by 
caustic soda will be x vols. Now, in the actual experiment the 
quantity of hydrocarbon taken (1 vol.) = 2 c.c. 

The first diminution in volume was 7 c.c., and the second was 8 c.c. 
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Thus 2 ^1 = 7 (®) 

2 + 1=7 

y=10. 

2x = 8 (fe) 

a:= 4 

Formula of gas = C4H10. 

In some cases the density of a gas alone is enough to give the 
formula. Thus, for example, the density of nitrous oxide referred 
to hydrogen is 22. 

If the density of the gas is 22 its molecular weight is 44. Since the 
atomic weight of nitrogen is 14 and that of oxygen 16 and both 
elements are contained in the gas there cannot be more than two 
atoms of either element in the molecule. The only possible formuhe 
are — 

N2O giving M.W. 44 
NOa giving M.W. 46 
NO giving M.W. 30. 

Clearly the first is the only formula which agrees with the experi- 
mentally found value of 44. This method is applicable to most 
simple compounds, but with more complex ones the accuracy of 
ordinary density determinations is not sufficient to discriminate 
between the possible values which may lie very close to each other. 

72. Calculations derived from the Fonnula. — Since the formula 
of a compound represents the numbers of atoms which its molecule 
contains, and since the atomic weights are the relative weights of 
these atoms, it is easy to obtain from the formula of a compound the 
weights of the various elements contained in a given weight of it. 

Example 1. — Calculate the percentage composition of potassium 
perrmngaruite KMnO^ (atomic weights K = 39, Mn = 56, 0 = 16). 

f One atom of potassium . , 39 units of weight. 

] One atom of manganese . . 55 „ ,, 

[ Four atoms of oxygen . . 64 „ „ 

are contained in one molecule of — 
potassium permanganate . . 158 „ 


whence 

Similarly 


in 100 units of weight of potassium permanganate there are 


39 X 100 


units of weight of potassium. 


168 
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66 X 100 

units of weight of manganese. 

168 

— units of weight of oxygen. 


/. Percentage composition is — 

K . . . • 

Mn .... 

O . . . . 


24-7 per cent. 
34-8 „ 

40-6 „ 


Example 2. — Ten grams of iron are completely converted into 
crystallised ferrates sulphate, FeSO^.7 H^O, What weight of the latter 
salt is formed ? (Fe = 56, = 32, 0 == 16, J? == L) 

One atom of iron, Fe, is contained in one molecule of ferrous 
sulphate, FeS 04 . 7 H 20 . 

/. 56 units of weight of iron are contained in 56 + 32 4“ (4 X 16) 
+ 7 (16 + 2) = 278 units of weight of crystallised ferrous sulphate. 


10 gms. of iron can be converted into 


278 X 10 
56 


gms. crystallised 


f()rrous sulphate == 49'6 gms. 

73. Equations. — An equation can be written for every chemica 
change, and it is impossible for the ordinary chemist to burden his 
mind by remembering all the equations he will ever need. It is 
important then to be able to work out equations when required. 

In order to write the equation for a chemical change, we require 
to know the formulas of the reagents and the products, and from 
these the equation may be worked out either by trial and error or 
, mathematically. Our guide in writing the equation is the fact that 
no atoms are destroyed or created in a chemical change. A correct 
equation must therefore balance,^' i.e., have on each side the same 
number of each kind of atom. 

Let us suppose that we require the equation representing the 
burning of iron pyrites FeSg in oxygen Oj, forming feiTic oxide 
and sulphur dioxide SOj. 


wFeS2 + wiOa == J^FegOg + ffSOg. 

We must have at least two molecules of iron pyrites to provide the 
two iron atoms needed for FoaOg. Wo may then write 


2FeS2 wiOg = ^^^2^8 "f* 4802* 

Adding the oxygen atoms on the right-hand side we find eleven, 
which requires SJOg. As half-molecules are excluded we must 
multiply 


2FeS2 + eiOg = FogOg -f 4 SO 2 
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by two giving 


4FeS, + no, *= 2Fo,0, + 8SO,. 


In difficult cases equations may be written for successive stages 
of the reaction, real or hypothetical, and these may be added 
together (c/. pp. 743, 744). 

74, Oa< <^'>atinn of the Quantities involved in a Chemical Reaction. 

^I’he equation for a chemical change represents the rearrangement 

of the atoms which compose the molecules taking part in the re- 
action. Since the weights of the.se atoms remain constant it is easy 
to discover the weights of the various products. 

Thus for example, in an equation such as 

ZnSO* + 2NaOH = Na,S 04 + Zn(OH), 


the weights of the reacting substances and products are given by 
substituting the relative weight of each atom for its symbol. 


ZnSO, 


2NaOH 

664-32+(4x 16) 
parts by weight of zino 
sulphate. 

react with 

2(23-1- 16-1-1) 
parts by weight of 
caustic soda. 

= NajSO, 

4- 

ZnfOH), 

forming 2 x23 + 32-|-(4x 16) 
parts by weic^ht of sodium 
sulphate. 

and 

66-i-2(16-f 1) 
parts by weight of zinc 
hydroxide. 


Adding these weights wo find that 161 parts of zinc sulphate react 
with 80 parts of caustic soda, forming 142 parts sodium sulphate and 
99 parts of zinc hydroxide. 

If wo take these parts by weight to be grams, then the total for 
each single molecule will bo its gram-molocular weight. Now the 
gram-molecular weight of any gas at N.T.P. occupies 22-4 litres 
(§ 49), and we can in this way obtain from the equation not only 
weights of reacting substances but also the volumes of any gases 
taking part in the change. Thus, consider the reaction between 
sulphuric acid and carbon, yielding water and the gases carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide, symbolised by the equation 


2B[,S04 "f" C == CO, “1- 2SO, -j- 2H,0. 
From this equation we can deduce that 


2H8SO4 

+ 

c 

2(2 -f 32+4 X 16) gma. of sulphuric 
acid. 

react with 

12 gms. of carbon. 

-CO, 

+ 

2SO, 

forming one gram-molecule of carbon 

and 

two granri- molecules, 

dioxide^ 44 gms. and 22*4 litres at 
N.T.P. 

+ 

and 

128 gms. and 44*8 litres of 
sulphur dioxide. 

2H,0 

2(24-16)’.° 36 gnu. of water. 
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A few examples of calculations based on equations may be helpful. 

(1) What weight of iodine is liberated by the action of 1*10 gm$. of 
bromine on an excess of ‘potassium iodide aolvtion ? (Br — 80, JT » 3d, 
I = 127.) 

Br,+ 2KI = 2KBr+I,. 

2 X 80 gms. bromine form . . 2 X 127 gms. iodine. 

,*. 1*1 gms. bronune form . . gms. lodme. 

® 2 X 80 ® 

= 1*76 gms. 

(2) What weight of anhydrous sodium sulphate and what volume of 
sulphur dioxide at 10® C. and 750 mm. pressure can be obtained by the 
action of strong sulphuric acid on 10 gms. of crystallised normal sodium 
sulphite, Na^O^.lHfi? 

The equation is 

Na^SO,.7H,0+ HjSO* = Na,SO* + 8H,0 + SO,. 

(2x23)4-32+48+7(2+16) yield (2 x 23) + 32+4 X 16 and 22-4 litrM 
gms. sodium sulphite. gms. sodium sulphate. of sulphur di- 

oxide at N.T.P. 


Then 10 gms. sodium sulphite yield (a) 


142 X 10 
252 


gms. sodium 


sulphate and (6) 


22*4 X 10 
262 


litres of sulphur dioxide at N.T.P. 


(а) Weight of sodium sulphate produced = 6*63 gms. 

(б) Volume of sulphur dioxide at 10® C. and 760 mm. will be 


22*4 X 10 X 760 X 283 

litres. 

252 X 750 X 273 

= 934 c.c. 

(3) What weight of silver chloride is precipitated when 105 c.c. of 
hydrogen chloride, measured at 16® C. and 770 mm. pressure, are 
absorbed by silver nitrate solution ? (H — Ag — 108, N = 14, 
O = 16, Cl = 35*5.) 

HCl -f- AgNO, = AgCl + UNO, 

22-4 litres at N.T.P. will precipitate 108+35-6gms.8ilverchloride. 

105 c.c. of hydrogen chloride at 15® C. and 770 mm. pressure is 
equivalent to 

105 X 273 X 770 .xrrpT, 
c.c. atN.T.P. 


22,400 c.c. hydrogen chloride at N.T.P. precipitate 143*5 gms. 
silver chloride. 
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. , 105 X 273 X 770 . 

And so c.c. will precipitate 

288 X 760 

143-5 X 105 X 273 X 770 
22400 X 288 X 760 
= 0-646 gm. silver chloride. 

Nearly all chemical calculations are variants of the above types. 
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SOLUTION AND CRYSTALLISATION 

76. Suspensions and Solutions. — In Chapter II we have distin- 
guished between pure substances and mixtures. There exists, how- 
ever, one particular class of mixture which is of such importance 
that it requires separate consideration. 

A mixture of a solid and a liquid (or of two liquids) may be of 
three types which, as we shaU see, pass imperceptibly into each other. 

(1) True solutiona, which consist of single molecules suspended in 
the liquid solvent. The dissolved substance cannot be separated 
from the solution either by the action of gravity or any form of 
filtration as ordinarily understood.* 

(2) A colloidal solution, consisting of larger particles, which may 
be single molecules or aggregates of molecules suspended in a liquid. 
These may or may not be visible under the microscope. They are 
electricaUy charged and do not settle out as a result of the action 
of gravity, but filtration through a very fine membrane of collodion 
may separate the particles. 

(3) A suspension consisting of gross particles of solid (containing 
many millions of molecules) surrounded by the fluid. The solid 
may be separated from these by filtration or by the action of 
gravity. 

76. The Natore of True Solutions. — ^The vast majority of sub- 
stances, whether solids, liquids or gases, dissolve in some liquid under 
some conditions. 

Consider what happens when a soluble solid, such as potassium 
dichromate, for example, is added gradually to water at 15* C., the 
whole being well stirred. The particles of solid potassium dichromate 
disappear, the water receiving at the same time their colour and 
so becoming orange. The process continues until KK) gms. of the 
water have dissolved 9'6 gms. of the salt, when the action ceases and 
no more of the salt dissolves. If the temperature is now raised to 
30° C. a further 8-6 gms. of potassium dichromate are dissolved and 
then, as before, the process ceases. 

Very similar phenomena occur on adding a liquid (say, bromine) 
to another liquid (say, water), with which it cannot be mixed in all 
* Bat see § 60 on the action of semipermeable membranes. 

sg 
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proportions. This case is a little more complicated, for the bromine 
dissolves in the water and the water in the bromine, forming two 
solutions which do not mix. A gas also dissolves in a lic]iiid in a 
similar manner, the gas being dissolved only until a solution of a 
certain strength has been formed. 

A solution, which at a given temperature will dissolve no more of 
a substance however long it remains in contact with it, is said to be 
saturated with that substance at the temperature in question. 

The liquid in which the substance is dissolved is called the solvent, 
and the dissolved substance the solute. There is no real distinction 
between the two. Thus, in a 50 per cent, solution of alcohol in water 
we may with equal truth say that the alcohol is dissolved in the 
water, or the w^ater in the alcohol. 

An investigation of the properties of solutions reveals certain 
fundamental facts. 

(1) When a substance is dissolved in a liquid it becomes evenly 
distributed through the liquid, and once so distributed it will not settle 
out by the action of gravity, etc. 

If a piece of a soluble solid is placed at the bottom of a vessel of 
water it dissolves and forms a strong solution at the bottom of the 
vessel. The solid contained in the strong solution slowly diffuses 
upwards until in the course of, it may be years, the solution becomes 
of the same concentration throughout. If the solution is stirred it 
soon becomes of even concentration throughout. The fact that the 
whole of volumetric analysis is based on the assumption that a 
dissolved substance remains distributed evenly through a solution 
is a sufficient demonstration of the truth of this principle. 

(2) When a substance dissolves in a liquid, the solution has physical 
and chemical properties which, while they are not identical with those of 
the solute and solvetU, show a close resemblance to them. 

A close physical or chemical resemblance between a solid and a 
solution is not to be expected, for their molecular structure is very 
markedly different (§ 41). Dry solid salts rarely react with one 
another, except under great pressure, while solutions of salts 
commonly react with great ease and rapidity. In practice we study 
the chemical properties of solutions so much more frequently than 
the chemical properties of solids that these differences in behaviour 
between dissolved and undissolved solids are apt to go unobserved. 

The chemical properties of a dissolved substance have in general 
a fairly close analogy to those of the substance in the form of a gas 
or a liquid, which must incline us to the view that solutions are 
mixtures, not chemical compounds. 

Certain classes of substances, namely acids, alkalis and salts, are 
ionised in solution, that is to say broken up into two or more 
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electrically charged atoms or groups of atoms. This is a chemical 
change, and so it is to be expected that the properties of their 
solutions should sometimes differ from those of the BoUd compounds. 
Such sohitiorie are discusseiJ in Chapter VI. 

(3) The solute can be recovered unchanged from the solution by 
evaporation, changes of temperature, or other means. 

Thus, if a saturated solution of copper sulphate is cooled or is loft 
to evaporate, crystals of the salt appear. The energy required to 
remove the dissolved substance from the solution is not very 
great. 

This fact, taken with (2) above, and with the fact that their com- 
position can vary within limits, makes us suppose that solutions are 
mixtures and not chemical compounds. 

77. Saturated Solutions. — We have seen already that, at a given 
temperature, no more than a certain weight of a solid can bo dissolved 
in a given weight of liquid. This is true also of some liquids, but not 
of all. Thus at 16° C. a maximum of 3-5 gms. of bromine can be dis- 
solved in 100 gms. water, but on the contrary, sulphuric acid and 
water can be mixed in any proportion. Solutions which have been 
in contact with the solute until no more can be dissolved, are called 
saturated solutions, and are best defined as follows : 

A solution is said to be saturated at a given temperature when it is 
in equilibrium with the solute at that temperature. 

Thus, if a piece of copper sulphate is placed in a saturated solution 
of copper sulphate no apparent change takes place. If placed in a 
weaker (unsaturated) solution at the same temperature it wiU dis- 
solve ; if placed in a stronger (svpersaturated) solution at the same 
temperature solid copper sulphate will be deposited upon it. 

The notion of equilibrium in this case is perhaps more clearly 
grasped if an attempt is made to visualise what is happening when 
a solution and a solid are in contact. Two phenomena are continually 
taking place. In the first place, molecules of the solid are being 
carried from its surface into the liquid, and in the second place, 
molecules suspended in the liquid are being deposited again on the 
surface of the solid. When the solution is unsaturated the first 
process predominates and molecules leave the solid more quickly 
than they are deposited on it. In a supersaturated solution molecules 
are deposited on the solid more quickly than they leave it. In a 
saturated solution the rates of solution and deposition are equal, 
i.e., there is an equilibrium between the dissolved solute and 
undissolved solute. 

78. Solubility. — ^The solubility of a solute in a solvent at a given 
temperature is a number expressing the quantity of the solute which 
has to be dissolved in a given quantity of solvent at that temperature 
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in order to form a saturated solution. It is, in fact, the concentra- 
tion (or ‘strength’) of a saturated solution. The solubility is 

commonly expressed as 

(1) Grams of solute per 100 gms. solvent. 

(2) Grams of solute per 100 gms. solution. 

Thus the solubility of copper sulphate at 15® C. is 40 gma. per 
100 gma. water. This is equivalent to 40 gms. per 140 gms. solution, 
i.e., 28-6 gma. per 100 gma. aolution. 

The solubility of gases is commonly expressed as the number of 
volumes of the gas dissolved at a given temperature and pressure 
by 1 (or 100) volumes of water. 

The solubility of every substance varies with the temperature, and 
these variations are of great importance for the study of fractional 
crystallisation, the chief means by which solid chemical substances 
are purified. 

79. Determination of the Solubility of a Solid or Liquid. — ^The 



Fig. 22. — ^Determination of tho solubility of a solid. 


asual 'method of determining the solubility cf a substance is to pre- 
pare a saturated solution of it at a fixed temperature, and to analyse 
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a known weight of the solution so prepared. An excess of the finely- 
powdered solid may be placed in a bottle provided with a thermo- 
meter, a mechanical stirrer and a tube through which a pipette may 
be inserted. Distilled water, previously warmed to the required 
temperature, is added, and the bottle placed in a thermostat where 
the water and solid are vigorously agitated for some two hours 
or, if great accuracy is sought, for an even longer period. The 
stirring is then stopped, and when the solid has settled out, a 
pipette, warmed to a little above the thermostat temperature and 
fitted with a filter, is used to withdraw some of the liquid, which is 
transferred to a weighed vessel. The vessel and liquid are then 
weighed and the liquid may be analysed chemically or carofuUy 
evaporated to dryness, the weight of solute in a known weight of 
solution being thus obtained. An example of the method used to 
calculate the solubility of a salt from data of this kind is given 
below. 

Example, — In a certmn determination of the solubility of sodium chloride at 
20*^ C., 10*705 gnis, of the saturated solution were removed and diluted to 500 c.c. 
with distilled water. Twenty cubic centimetres of this solution^ titrated with Nj 10 
silver nitrate solution^ required 1 9*30 c.c, of the latter. 


Naa 4* AgNOa « AgCl -f NaNOj. 


A N/10 solution contains one-tenth of an equivalent of solute per litre 
of solution. 

19*3 

19*3 c.o. of N/10 silver nitrate solution contain J q equivalents of silver 
nitrate. 


20 c.c. of the diluted sodium chloride solution contain 
of sodium chloride. 


19*3 

10.000 


equivalents 


500 c.c. of the standard sodium chloride solution contain 


equivalents. 


600 X 19*3 X 68*6 
20 X 10.000 


gma. NaCl. 


600 X 19*3 
20 X 10.000 


10*706 gms. sodium chloride solution saturated at 20° C. contain 


600 X 19*3 X 68-6 
20 X 10,000 


gms. NaCl « 2*823 gms. NaCl. 


/. 10*705 — 2*823 gms. water dissolve 2*823 gms. salt. 

7*882 gma. water dissolve 2*823 gms. salt. 

• lAA A .j* 1 2*823 X 100 Q 

/. 100 gms. water dissolve — — — ■» 36*8 gms. 

7*oo2 


The solubility of common salt at 20° C. is therefore 35*8 gms. per 100 gms 
water. 

80. Detonninatioii o! the SolnbOity oi a Gas in a Liquid.— The 

solubility of a gas (if it is not exceedingly soluble) is best determined by 
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means of the absorption pipett-e shown in Fig, 23. A gaa-burette G is filled 
with the moist gas vid the three-way tap T, and the volume of the gas is 
read off after levelling. To the other arm of this tap an absorption pipette 
is connected by a spiral of metaP tubing (flexible enough to allow of shaking). 
The pipette is completely filled with air-free water by exhausting it by means 
of a pump and then allowing water to enter by the tap R. The volume {v) 
of the pipette is known. The gas-burette is then put into communication 
with the absorption pipette and by raising the levelling tube and opening 
the tap R some water is expelled from the pipette into a flaak, thus leaving 
a space S filled with the gas. By weighing the water expelled its volume Vi 
is obtained. The volume of water in the pipette is now o *- Vj and the volume 
of the space Siav^, The pipette is then placed in a thermostat at the tempera- 
ture at which the solubility of the gas is required and is shaken occaaionally 
until no more gas is absorbed, atmospheric pressure being maintained by 
raising the levelling tube. 



Fro. 23. — Determination of 
the solubility of a gas in a 
liquid. 


The volume of gas absorbed at the tem- 
perature of the thermostat is given by the 
difference of the burette readings (t; 2 ) 1©88 tli® 
volume of the gas in the pipette . The volume 
of water is v — Wj c.c. The solubility is ob- 
tained by calculating the number of volixmes 
of gas absorbed by 1 volumo of water. 

81. Solubility Curves. — Tf the solu- 
bility of a substance is plotted against 
the temperature, the solubility curve is 
obtained. The interpretation of these 
is very useful in all problems concerned 
with the crystallisation of solids from 
solution and is consequently of great 
importance to the chemical manufac- 
turer, who manufactures or purifies 
most solid substances by processes of 
crystallisation. 

The commonest types of solubility 
curve (at temperatures above 0° C.) for 
a solid and a liquid which do not com- 
bine, are shown in Fig. 24 (A). Both 
the solubility and the rate of increase 
of solubility become greater as the 
temperature becomes higher. 

Much more rarely the solubility 
curve is retrograde, t.e., the solubility 
decreases with temperature. Such a 
curve is shown in Fig. 26. 


1 Many gases leak through rubber to on appreciable extent. 
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Fia. 25. — Solubility of Calcium hydroxide. 
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Whore the solvent and solute form compounds, as in the case of 
many salts and water, each compound has its own solubility curve. 
As two compounds of this kind can only coexist in presence of the 
solution (§ 87) at one single temperature, these curves meet but do 
not intersect. Thus in Fig. 24 (DBG) we have the solubility curve of 
calcium chloride. The portion of the curve DB represents the 
solubility of calcium chloride hexahydrate CaClj.CH^O, the por- 
tion BC the solubility curve of calcium chloride tetrahydrate 
CaCl3j.4H20. At the point B {29-6° C.) the hexahydrate, the 
tetrahydrate and solution can ail remain in contact without 
change. 

Many liquids are mutaliy soluble to a smaller or greater extent. 

Thus, if bromine be shaken with water the water dissolves some bromine 
and the bromine some water, two saturated solutions being formed, called 
conjugate solutions. As the temperature rises the bromine dissolves more 
water and the water more brornme. The types of curve characteristic of the 
above case are not given here, as partial miscibility is not often met with 
in the study of inorganic chemistry. 


Gases show a solubility curve such as that of Fig. 26. The 
solubility always diminishes with the temperature, and the form of 
the curve is always similar. 

It is thus possible to remove almost all gases from their solutions 
by boiliug, the only exceptions among the substances which are 
gases at normal temperature and pressure being the hydrogen 
halides (Chapter XXII). 

The solubility of gases is much influenced by pressure. The 
influence of pressure is in most cases regular and is summed up in 
Henry’s law, which states that : 

The concentration ol the solution formed by dissolving a gas in 
water is proportional to the pressure of the gay , 

I’hus, if 100 gms. of water dissolve 0-0025 gm. nitrogen at atmos- 
phene pressure, they will dissolve 0-01 gm. under four atmospheres 


Henry s law is only obeyed by the part of the gas which dissolves 
without chemical change. It is therefore not obeyed by such gases 
as dissociate when they dissolve in water. Thus, let us mippose that 
m 1 volume of water at N.T.P. 1 volume of gas dissolve; and that 
half of this dissociates to ions. Then 1 volume of water contains 
6 volume unchanged gas and 0-5 volume in the form of ions. 

1^11 2 X 0-5, i.e., 1-0 volume of unchanged 

gas will finally dissolved. This wiU not, as before, be in equili- 
brium wth I-O volume of gas as ions, but with somewhat less, for 
dissociation is less complete in strong solutions 
Consequently, only (say) 0-0 volume of gas will be ionised in 
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the stronger solution. Thus doubling the pressure increases the 
solubility only from l-O to 1-9, not as Henry’s law would predict, 
from 1-0 to 2-0. 

If a compound of one molecule of gas and one or more molecules 
of solvent is formed, Henry’s law wiU still apparently be obeyed, 
unless the concentration of gas is very high, for if we consider the 
concentration of the water to be unaffected by the dissolving of the 
gas, the law of Mass Action indicates that the proportion of dissolved 
free gas to dissolved combined gas will be constant. Thus carbon 
dioxide which forms the compound HjCO,, which is only to the 
minutest extent dissociated, appears to obey Henry’s law : ammonia, 
which forms the completely dissociated NH^OH, does not. 

82. Methods of Making Solutions. — Solutions can be made by 
merely bringing the solute and solvent into contact and leaving 
them until equilibrium is attained. In order to make a solution 
quickly, it is, however, desirable (a) to increase the surface of the solid 
as much as possible, i.e., to powder it finely ; (ft) to remove the 
saturated solution in the immediate neighbourhood of the particles 
of solid and so bring fresh unsaturated solution to act on them. 
This we do by stirring the liquid ; (c) substances in general dissolve 
more rapidly and to a greater extent at higher temperatures, and 
accordingly we heat the mixture of solid and liquid. 

83. Separation of the Solute and Solvent. Evaporation.— In order 
to separate the components of a solution we use two physical methods: 

(1) Evaporation and distillation. 

(2) Fractional crystallisation. 

Evaporation . — If a solution consists of a non-volatile solid or 
liquid dissolved in a volatile liquid, the solute may be recovered by 
allowing the solvent to evaporate. This process may be carried on 
at room temperature but is more usually performed at higher 
temperatures, at which evaporation is more rapid. If the substance 
is decomposed by gentle heat the 
former course is necessary, and since 
evaporation of aqueous solutions at 
room temperature is very slow, the 
process is often hastened by the use 
of the vacuum desiccator (Fig. 27). 

The water evaporates, and the vapour 
being carried off by a pump or ab- 
sorbed in sulphimic acid, remains at a 
pressure much below the vapour 
pressure of water, and evaporation 
proceeds much more rapidly than in 
the open air. Fio. 27. — ^Vaouam Desiccator. 
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If the solute is unafiFected by heat the solvent may be simply 
boiled off. On the commercial scale ingenious multiple evaporators 
(§ 248) are used in order to economise heat. In these the steam 
evolved from a boiling solution is used to boil a second solution 
kept at a lower pressure, and therefore boiling at a lower tem- 
perature; the steam from this boils another solution at a still 
lower pressure, thus utilising the available heat in the most 
economical manner. 

84. Distillation.— If the solvent is to be recovered from a solution, 
or if both solvent and solute are volatile and both are to be 
recovered, the process of distillation is used. If the solvent alone 
is volatile, simple distillation suiBfices to separate the solvent in a 
fairly pure condition. Traces of solute are, however, mechanically 
carried over as spray, and if the solvent is required in a very pure 
state one or more redistillations will be needed. 



If the solution is a mixture of two volatile liquids with boiling 
points less than, say, 70-100^0. apart, fractional distillation is 
required to effect a satisfactory separation. Suppose the mixture 
to consist of a more volatile liquid, A, and a less volatile liquid, B. 
When such a mixture is heated each of these liquids gives off its 
vapour and the vapour formed will contain a greater proportion of A 
and a less proportion of B than the liquid. The liquid distilling over 
will be richer in A and the liquid left in the flask will be richer in B 
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than was the original liquid. Thus simple distillation can only 
affoid a partial separation of two volatile liquids. 

A device* known as the fractionating column or rectifier, is used in these 
cases. A fractionating column (Figs. 29, 30) consists of a vertical tube so 
arranged that some of the vapour condenses in it and runs back into the 
vessel where the liquid is being heated. The tube is so constructed that the 
vapour rising in the tube is brought into thorough contact with this con* 
deased liquid. The vapour consists of the vapours of the more volatile A 
and the less volatile B. The latter will condense to a greater extent than the 
former and a film of liquid rich in B fonns on the walls of the tube and runs 
down. The rising vapour heats this and in doing so evaporates more A than B 
from the film of liquid, but condenses more of its own B vapour in so doing. 
Thus the rising vapour condenses out B in the fractionating column and 



pTO. 29.— Hod and disc 
fractionating column 
in action. 



Fig. 30. — Fractional distillation using 
“pear** colunm. 


takes up A, and so, as it rises, becomes steadily richer in the more volatile 
material. In this way an almost complete separation may be attained in one 
distillation if the boiling points of the two liquids lie more than about 30® C. 
apart. If the difFei-ence is less than this, several successive fractionations will 
be found necessary 

Various patterns of fractionating column are used. In the laboratory the 
“ pear ” column is efficient and strong and is probably the most often used. 
The rod*and*di 80 form is illustrated in Fig. 29, and is also efficient though 


Water and ethyl alcohol cannot be separated completely by fractional 
distillation because when the composition reaches 95-5% of alcohol a constant 
boiling mixture (or azeotrope) is obtained which boils at 78® C. without change 
of composition. Many azeotropic mixtures of two or three components are 
known which cannot bo resolved by fractional distillation. 
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less well-adapted for rapid distillation. On the commercial scale large rectifisn 
are used, consisting of towere in which the vapour is forced through successive 
sliallow layers of the condensed liquid. 


The separation of a solid from a solution is brought about not 
only by processes of evaporation but also by cooling the solution 
until it becomes saturated and the solid separates. 

85. Separation of Mixtures by Crystallisation. — ^Two soluble sub- 
stances may be readily separated by crystallisation (a) if their 
solubilities are widely different, or (6) if they are present in very 
different quantities. 

Suppose, for example, we have a mixture of equal parts of sodium 
nitrate and potassium nitrate, the solubilities of which are 88-11 
and 33’02 gms. per 100 gms. water, respectively, at 20° C. 

If we assume that the solubib’ty of each salt is not affected by 
the presence of the other (an assumption which is only an approxi- 
mation to the truth) it will be seen that if we dissolve 100 gms. of the 
mixture in 100 gms. of hot water and allow the liquid to cool, only 
potassium nitrate will crystaUise out, for the solution, even when 
cold, will not be saturated with sodium nitrate (50 gms. per 100 c.c.). 
It is not possible by this method to separate the more soluble salt 
in a pure condition. 

If, however, only a small proportion of the salt is present as an 
impurity in another it is usually possible to remove this even if it 
is less soluble than the salt which it is required to separate in a 
state of purity. 

Thus, suppose some hydrated sodium carbonate contains 1 per 
cent, of sodium chloride. If 160 gms. of this are dissolved in 100 gms. 
of water by heating, the solution will contain only 1-5 gms. of sodium 
chloride, and consequently will not be saturated with this salt. 
But sodium carbonate will crystallise on cooling and the crystals 
will be free from sodium chloride, except in so far as the latter salt 
is entangled in the crystals as adtierent mother-liquor, etc. 

Where two salts form mixed crystals, that is to say, when each 
crystal of the solid separating contains both salts, then it is impos- 
sible to separate the salts by a single crystallisation, and the process 
of fractional crystallisation must be adopted. 

86. Fractumal Crystallisation , — ^The separation by crystallisation of 
two substances which are of markedly different solubility is readily periormod ; 
but if the substances to be separated differ only slightly in their solubility 
OP form mixed crystals, the slow process of fractional crystallisation must be 
adopted. In separating the compounds of two very similar elements, 
barium and radium compounds or hafnium and zirconium compounds, 
fractional crystallisation is often the only means at our disposal. 
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Let UB suppose we have a mixture containing two substances, A and B, 
present in about equal quantities ; and let us suppose that they are of about 
the same solubility but that A is rather less soluble than B. The mixture is 
dissolved in water, the solution being made up of such a strength that, on 
cooling, a part, say half, of the solid crystallises out. This part will oontain 
less of the more soluble salt B and more of the less soluble salt A than the 
original mixture, while the mother-liquor contains more of B and less of A. 
The solid product richer in A is then again crystallised os before and a material 
gtih richer in A is obtained. The mother-liquor left from the first crystallisa- 
tion is evaporated and again crystallised, and a B-rich liquid and A-rich solid 
are obtained from this. Thus each set of crystals and each mother-liquor are 
repeatedly separated into A-rich and B-rich portions and the final results are 
specimens of A and 13 containing but little of the otlier constituent. 
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Fio. 31. — Fractional crystallisation. 


87* The Ph&Se Rule. — Our most useful guide in studying solubilities 
and many other phenomena is the Phase Buie, and the student should master 
its simple terminology. 

The Phase Buie deals with the behaviour of heterogeneous systems at 
equilibrium, A heterogeneous system is one made up of different portions, 
each in itself homogeneous but separated from the others by bounding sur- 
faces. Each of these portions is called a Phase* 

Thus, in a mixture of ice and water enclosed in an evacuated fiask there 
are three phases — ice, water, and water vapour, separated from each other 
by surfaces. In a saturated solution of copper sulphate in contact with the 
solid there are three phases — ^hydrated copper stilphate, solution and vapour. 
A solution of salt is only one phase, for no bounding surface marks off the 
salt from the water. 

Again, suppose some calcium carbonate is heated in a closed vessel to 800® C. 
The substance will partially decompose and three phases will be present — 
calcium carbonate, calcium oxide, and carbon dioxide. 

The notion of eomponenia is a little harder to grasp. 

As components of a system are to be chosen the smallest number of inde* 
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pendently variable constituents by means of which the composition of each 
phase can be expressed in the form of a chemical formula or equation. 

Thus in the case of the water-ice-vapour system only one component is 
required — water ; for the fomiula of each phase is 

In the case of copper sulphate in contact with its solution we require two 
components — copper sulphate CuSO^ and water H20. The phases are 

Water vapour == H2O. 

Solution «« nCuSO^ + mHgO. 

Solid « CUSO4 . 5H2O. 

In the case of calcium carbonate we may take calcium oxide and carbon 
dioxide as components for — 

Calcium carbonate « CaO + CO2. 

Calcium oxide «= CaO. 

Carbon dioxide »= C02- 

We do not choose calcium, carbon and oxygen for they are not independently 
variable and we do not need as many as three. 

Detjrwa of Freedom . — The number of degrees of freedom of a system is 
equal to the number of independently variable factors (temperature, pressure, 
and concentration of each component), which have to be fixed before the 
state of the system is completely defined. 

Thus, before we can define tJie state of the system consisting of copper 
sulphate crystals in contact with their solution, we must fix one factor, e.jf., 
the temperature, for the strength of the solution is dependent on this. If 
we fix tho temperature the system is then defined, for to each temperature 
corresponds a definite concentration of the saturated solution and a definite 
vapour pressure. If w^e fix the vapour pressure or tlie strength of the solution 
we shall also find once more that the solid, solution and vapour can only 
coexist under one set of conditions. We say then that this system has one 
degree of freedom, t.e., is univariunt. 

The Phase Rule states that: 

The number of pfuisee present at one time in a system at equilibrium^ together 
with the number of degrees of freedom, is equal to the number of components 
increased by two. This is stated in the formula. 

P 4. F « C -f 2 . 

This rule is found, experimentally, to be true, but it can also be derived by 
arguments of which the following is a simple outline. In any given equation 
the degrees of freedom, or possible choices, is given by the difference between 
the number of unknown and known quantities. Thus in tho equation : 
^ y % we have one degree of freedom ; give x any value, and the magni* 
tude of y is fixed^ for we have two unknowns^ x and y, and one known, the 
equation itself. 

In specifying the conditions of heterogeneous equilibrium in a system of P 
phases consisting of C components wo have P x C variables which with 
temperature and pressure add up to P.C -f 2 ‘ unknowns.* 

The number of * knowns * consist of P phase equations (P . V «« R . T is a 
phase equation, that of the gaseous state), and C(P -- 1 ) interphase equations, 
representing the conditions of equilibrium between two phases (the distribu* 
tion law, c'/c «=■ A:, is an example of an interphase equation). 
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Now the degrees of freedom, F (Number of unknowns) — (Number of 
knowna). 

That is, F « (P . C + 2) - [P -I- C(P - 1)] 

F « C - P + 2 
or, P 4* F es C 4“ 2 


Let ufl consider the case of a salt and water. We may take sodium sulphate 
as an example. This salt forms only one stable hydrate,^ Na 2 S 04 . lOH^O, 
The possible stable phases are : 


Anhydrous sodium sulphate 
Hydrated sodium sulphate 
Sodium svdphate solution 

Tee • • • • 

Water vapour 


. Na 2 S 04 
. Na2S04 . IOH2O 
. nNa 2 S 04 *f 
. HgO 
. H2O 


There are thus five phases and two components, for 
the components Na 2 S 04 and H 2 O are enough to 
express the composition of ail these phases. Accord 
ing to the Phase Rule, then, 

P -f F « 2 4- 2, 
and it follows that 

(a) with one phase only present the system is 
tervariant (F «= 3) 

(b) with two phases present the system is bivariant 

(F - 2) ; 

(c) with three phases present the system is uni- 
variant F «= 1). 

(d) with four phases present the system is in- 
variant (F =* 0) ; 

(e) five phases cannot coexist. 

Case (a) hardly interests us. If we have, for example 

a bottle containing sodium sulphate solution we have 
to specify the temperature, the pressure upon it and 
the concentration (tlireo factors) before we know all 
about it. 

Case (6). — A solution of sodium sulphate in contact 
with the solid hydrate. By fixing temperature, and 
pressure (which slightly alters solubility) we know the 
concentration, and thus all about the system. 

Case (c). — The most important cases where three 
phases co-exist are those when ice, solution and 
vapour are in equilibrium, or when sodium sulphate 
(decahydrate or anliydrous), its solution, and water 
vapour are in oquilibritim. In these cases the 
system is univariant, and if we fix one factor — sa y 
temperature — the other factors, vapour pressure and concentration, are there- 
fore also fixed. 

To each temperature corresponds a particular concentration of the solution^ and 
a line (the solubility curve) on the solubility diagram therefore represents these 



Fio. 32. — Sodium Sul- 
phate Solubility curves. 


^ There is an unstable heptahydrate Na2S04 . 7 H 2 O. 
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equifibria. The diagram (Fig. 32) contains three lines and eaoh represents a 
different equilibrium. Starting at the left of the diagram, if we cool a solution 
of sodium sulphate (say of 2 per cent, strength) ice will separate out and the 
solution will accordingly become stronger and freeze at a lower temperature. 
Further cooling will tVwe'/.e out more ice and finally at — 1*2® C. the curve 
showing the concentrations and tomporaiures at which ice, sodium sulphate 
solution, and vapour are at equilibrium meets the curve BC, showing the 
concentrations and temperature at which sodium sulphate decahydrate, 
solution, and vapour are in equilibrium. At this point (B), therefore, vapour, 
solution, ice, and sodium sulphate solution are all in equilibrium (v. (d), below). 

If a solution uontaiiiiiig more than 3*85 per cent, of sodium sulphate, say 
17 per cent., is cooled, at a certain temperature (20® C.) sodium sulphate 
decahydrate crystallises out and the solution becomes weaker. Further 
cooling causes more cry8t€illisation and the saturated solution finally reaches 
the temperature and concentration shown by the point B (3*85 per cent,), 
when ice also freezes out and the whole solution solidifies without change of 
temperature. No solution containing sodium sulphate will yield the anhy- 
drous salt when cooled, but a solution of concentration 33 per cent, will yield 
this phase when heated, and any solution of temperature greater than 32*6® C. 
wiU yield it when eijo/porated. Thus a solution containing 1 0 per cent, sodium 
sulphate if evaporated at 80® C. will deposit the anhydrous salt when its 
concentrations reaches 30*2 per cent. 

Again, ii* a mixture of sodium sulphate decahydrate and solution is heated 
the solution will become stronger until a temperature of 32*5® C. is reached (C). 
The anhydrous salt then begins to be formed and the four phases, anhydrous 
salt, hydrated salt, solution and vapour, are all present. The temperature 
then remains constant although heat is being supplied. The decahydrate 
decomposes, and as soon as it has all gone and three phases, anhydrous salt, 
solution and vapour, only remain, the temperature rises, the anhydrous salt 
depositing, and the solution becoming weaker. 

Case (d ), — ^There are only two points on the diagram when four phases can 
coexist, i.e.. 


( ice. 

B, — 1*2® C. 3*85 per cent. gras, sodium decahydrate. 
sulphate per 100 gms. water. solution. 

vapour. 


C. 


sodium sulphate decahydrate. 

32*6® C. 33*2 gms. sodium sulphate anhydrous sodium sulphate, 
per 100 gms. water. solution. 

vapour. 

At these points there are four phases and so 


F -f 4 4, 

i.c., no factors have to be fixed before the state of the system is fixed. Thus^ when 
four phases are present temperature and pressure and concentration are all fixed* 
These points are, therefore, useful from the point of view of thermometry. 
Point B is the eutectic {v, § 88) and Point C is a transition •point. Anv solution 
of sodium sulphate, if cooled, will finally come to the eutectic temperature and 
there remain till freezing is complete. 

Unstable Phase.— There exists a hydrate of sodium sulphate, NihjSO^.THjO, 
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which can exiat only in contact with solutiona stronger than those which would 
be in equilibrium with the deoahydrate at the same temperature. It is there* 
fore unstable, and either spontaneously or on addition of a crystal ot the 
deoahydrate, the latter crystallises out and the heptaliydrate re-dissolves. Its 
solubility curve is represented by DE (Fig. 32). 

88. Freezing Miztnres. — ^The eutectic point of a solution is the 
only point at which ice, water- vapour, solid and solution, can all four 
be in equilibrium. If we mix a solid salt with ice the salt and the 
moisture on the ice will form a solution. Ice will be in equilibrium 
with this solution only at some lower temperature, and it melts, 
withdrawing the necessary latent heat from the mixture. The 
temperature falls and equilibrium is only reached when ice, salt, 
vapour and solution can all coexist permanently, t.e., at the 
eutectic point. This point varies considerably for different sub- 
stances. For barium nitrate it is only — 0-7“ C., for common salt it 
is - 21 •2° C., while for crystallised calcium chloride it is — 61° C. 
These are the temperatures which will be reached by suitable 
mixtures of ice and the salts. It is not easy to make up freezing 
mixtures to reach such very low temperatures as that corresponding 
to the eutectic point of calcium chloride, for the leakage of heat from 
the walls of the containing vessel, etc., causes so much ice to melt that 
the solid salt is apt to become completely dissolved, giving a less 
concentrated solution than that which is in equilibrium with ice at 
the eutectic point. 

Among the best freezing mixtures are the following mixtures of 
ice and salts. 


Soluble Substance. 

Weight of 
Soluble 
Substance. 

Weight of 
Crushed Ice 
or Snow. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

Reached. 

Calcium chloride hexahydrate 
CaCla-GHjO . 

100 

[ 

70 

- 61° C. 

Common salt, NaCl 

33 

100 

- 21*2° C. 

66 per cent, sulphuric acid 

100 

no 

d 

O 

CO 

1 


Another type of freezing mixture dispenses with ice and depends 
on the negative heat of solution of certain salts. Thus the mixing of 
100 parts of ammonium nitrate with 130 parts of water produces a 
fall in temperature of about 27° C. 

89. Solutions containing more than One Salt. — It is usually 
impossible to predict with exactness the quantities of tvxt substances 
which can be dissolved in the same portion of liquid. As a general 
rule substances other than acids, bases and salts affect each other’s 
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solubility only to a small extent. Thus, in general, if n grams 
of a sukstance A can be dissolved in 100 gms. of water and m grams 
of a substance B can be dissolved in 100 gms. of water, then a 
solution saturated with both A and B will, as a rule, contain but 
slightly less than n grams of the former and m grams of the latter. 

Two salts, however, which do not yield a common ion will dis- 
solve to a greater extent when dissolved together than when dis- 
solved separately. 

If the salts yield a common ion (as two nitrates, two sulphates, 
two sodium salts, etc.) they diminish each other’s solubility (§ 118). 

90. Double Salts. — ^The formation of double salts, loose compounds 
of two or more simple salts is very common. Examples of such salts 
are the alums (§ 493), ferrous ammonium sulphate (p. 769), cupric 
potassium chloride (CuCl 2 . 2 KCl. 2 H 2 O), etc. The conditions of 
solubility of these can be studied with the aid of the Phase Role, but 
this is beyond the scope of this book. 

Preparation of Double Salts. — As a rule, double salts can be made 
by mixing concentrated solutions of the single salts in the propor- 
tions required by the formula. 

Thus ferrous ammonium sulphate, FoS 04 .(NH«) 2 S 04 . 6 H 20 , may 
be made by mixing warm concentrated solutions of ferrous sulphate 
and of ammonium sulphate and allowing the mixture to cool. 

Many double salts can exist only under certain conditions of temperature. 
Thus AstracaniU, Na2S04 . MgS04 . 4H2O can only exist above 22 ® C., while 
cupric potassium chloride only exists below 92 ® C. 

Again, many double salts can only exist in presence of a concentrated 
solution of one constituent. The double iodide of potassium and lead can 
only bo crystallised from an excess of concentrated potassium iodide solution. 
The addition of water at once decomposes it into potassium iodide and lead 
iodide. 

When a double salt is brought into contact wnth water it ordinarilj' 
dissolves, forming a solution which has the properties of both the 
salts of which it was composed. A solution of alum, for example, is 
indistinguishable from a mixture of the solutions of aluminium 
sulphate and of potassium sulphate (but see § 171). 

91. Colloidal Solutions. — ^Many substances w'hich normally appear 
to be insoluble in water can be converted into colloidal solutions 
which differ from ordinary solutions in many respects. Thus, 
arsenic sulphide is, as ordinarily made, insoluble in water, but if a 
solution of hydrogen sulphide is poured into a dilute solution of 
arsenic trioxide, the arsenic sulphide remains in solution . Again, gold 
is insoluble in water, but by careful reduction of solutions of gold 
chloride, brightly coloured solutions of metallic gold are obtained. 

These ‘ colloidal solutions ’ are intermediate in character be- 
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tween ordinary solutions and mere suspensions, resembling the 
latter, perhaps, the more closely, and it has been shown that they 
are either solutions of solutes of very high molecular weight ( > 800) 
or suspensions of exceedingly fine particles, each consisting of 
many molecules. 

There is, however, no sharp distinction between colloidal and 
ordinary solutions, every stage of transition being found among 
solutions of substances of fairlv high molecular weight. 

92. Preparation o! Colloidal Solutions. — ^Since most colloidal solutions 

are unntabie in presence of electrolytt'c* — acids, alkalis and salts — it is 
essential in preparing them to use materials of high purity and very clean 
apparatus. 

The chief methods of making colloidal solutions are r — 

(1) By Chemical Precipitation , — If a very insoluble material is precipitated 
from dilute solution in absence of any considerable quantity of ions, a colloidal 
solution is often formed. Thus, if a cold dilute neutral solution of arsenic 
trioxide is saturated 

“f" A82O3 *** A82S3 * 4 “ 3H2O 

with hydrogen sulphide and filtered from coarser particles a clear yellow 
colloidal solution of arsenic sulphide is obtained. 

Again, if very dilute solutions of salts of the noble metals, say, gold chloride 
or silver nitrate, are reduced by certain substances, e.gF., hydroxy lamine, 
phosphorus dissolved in ether, formaldehyde, etc., the resulting metal is not 
precipitated but remains suspended an a strongly -coloured colloidal solution. 

( 2 ) By Mechanical Dispersion, — Mere fine grinding may be enough to 
bring a solid into colloidal solution. India ink forms a rather coarse colloidal 
solution and is simply mode by grinding lamp-black with water and adding 
a little gurn. 

Bredig's electrical method consists of causing an arc to pass between thick 
wires of silver, gold or platinum immersed in pure iced water. The minute 
particles resulting from the condensation of metallic vapour and the mechanical 
disruption of the electrodes form a colloidal solution. 

93. Optical Properties of Colloidal Solutions. — Colloidal solutions 
are distinguished by remarkable optical properties not possessed by 
ordinary solutions. In the first place, they are not optically homo- 
geneous. A beam of light passed through such a solution shows a 
visible luminous track, while such a beam passing through pure 
water or a true solution is invisible. The light emitted by the 
luminous track is polarised. These properties indicate the presence 
in the solution of particles large enough to scatter the light passing 
through it. On examination with even a high-powered microscope 
most colloidal solutions, however, show no particles whatever and, 
accordingly, the particles of, say, colloidal gold are less than about 
•0004 mm. in diameter. 

The actual presence of the particles and their size can be deter- 
mined by the use of the ultramicroscopo, which consists of a powerful 
microscope focused upon a cell containing the colloidal solution. 
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Through this cell is passed an intense beam of light at right angles 
to the optical axis of the microscope. The beam itself does not enter 
the lens, and the field would remain dark were it not that the colloid 
particles scatter the light and appear as bright points of light in 
rapid motion. The size of these points of light is very much greater 
than that of the particles which cause them. 

The actual size of the particles has boon determined by counting the particles 
in a smaU but measured quantity of the solution by moans of the ultramicro- 
soope, and then determining the weight of the particles in a large quantity 
of the same solution. 

Thus, in a certain experiment, 0*01 c.c. of a solution of colloidal silver which 
had previously been diluted 100 times, contained 300 particles of silver. 

Of the original solution 100 c.c. contained 0*0068 gm. silver. 

. ^ *0068 X *0001 

Then 0001 c.c. contained ^ 7 :;; gm. silver. 


. , *0068 X *0001 

and one particle contamed jqq ^ 3 () ( ) ®dver. 

« 2*3 X 10-11 gna.i 

The density of silver is 10*5 and the volume of each particle was 

— X 10-11 c.c. 

10-5 

and, assuming them to be spherical, their radius was given by 
. ^ 2*3 X 10-11 

rjTf = cm. 

the diameter 1*611 x 10 -** cm. 


Colloidal solutions pass through most filters unchanged, but 
uUrafiUers prepared by treating filierpapers with collodion will 
retain the particles. 

94. The Brownian Movement. — If very fine particles of any 
insoluble solid are suspended in water, they remain permanently in 
a state of ceaseless motion. The motion can be observed with 
particles visible under the microscope — ^a drop of diluted india ink 
shows it well under a power of about 1,000 diameters. The motion 
is irregular and depends only on the size of the particles, the 
temperature and the viscosity of the liquid. 

Small particles show more rapid motion than large ones and the 
minute particles of colloidal gold are in very vigorous motion 
indeed. The Brownian movement is due to the repeated blows 
directed by the ceaselessly moving molecules of the liquid upon the 
suspended particles. A particle of carbon in india ink, at one 
particular moment, may be struck by half a dozen more molecules on 
the left side than on the right ; it is thus shifted to the right, while a 
fraction of a second later the process may be reversed and it may be 

^ The weight of a silver atom is about 1*7 x gm. so that even these 
minute particles would contain more than atoms each. 
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shifted to the left or up or down. The motion is quite irregular, 
and Einstein based on this fact a calculation relating to the total 
distance travelled in a given time, and from this distance it has been 
found possible to calculate the number of molecules in a gram- 
inolecule of a compound (the Avogadro number, N, § 137). 

95. Electrical Properties of Colloidal Solutions* — Colloidal solutions 

are remarkable in that their particles are electrically charged, in some 
cases positively, in others negatively. Thus, if they are subjected 
to the action of an electric current the particles wander slowly to 
one pole or the other. They are precipitated by the addition of 
charged particles in the form of ions. Ions bearing a single charge 
arc the least effective, and the precipitating power increases very 
rapidly with the number of charges. Thus aluminium salts 
yielding the ion Al+^ are about a thousand times as effective, 
weight for weight, as potassium salts yielding the ion The 

use of alum in precipitating sewage and in tanning hides depends on 
this property. 

96. The Two Classes of Colloidal Solutions. — Colloids fall definitely 
into two classes, the ‘ lyophobe * colloids, which are represented by 
the fine suspensions we have mentioned above, and the 'lyophile* 
colloids, which display a somewhat different set of properties. 

Both sets of colloidal solutions display certain common properties, 
such as the scattering of a beam of light, the tendency for the dis- 
solved substance to move under an electromotive force, precipitation 
by electrolytes, etc. 

The lyophilic solutions include such solutions as those of starch, 
gelatine, silicic acid, etc. These differ in several respects from the 
metallic and other lyophobic sols we have hitherto considered. The 
chief distinction between colloidal solutions of the two types is that 
the lyophilic colloids may be recovered from solution by evaporation 
or precipitation, and the material so recovered may again be dis- 
solved to form a colloidal solution. The lyophobe colloids, on the 
other hand, once precipitated from solution cannot be redissolved. 
Lyophilic colloids are also much more stable. Considerable quan- 
tities of electrolytes are needed to precipitate them and they will 
impart this insensitivoness to lyophobe colloids, such as colloidal 
silver. A mixture of the latter with, say, albumen, is very stable 
and may be preserved for long periods. The particles present in 
lyopliilic colloidal solutions are, moreover, often much smaller than 
are those of the lyophobe colloids. 

These lyophilic colloidal solutions are highly viscous as a rule, 
and they also have the remarkable property of setting to a jelly 
or gel 

97. Gels . — A strong colloidal solution usually sets to a jelly as a 
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result of cooling and by warming is again converted to a solution. 
Thus a solution of gelatine or soap, when cooled, forms a jelly, which 
on warming liquefies once more, and this process may be repeated 
any number of times. A jelly of this kind has a heterogeneous struc* 
ture and may contain a honeycomb network of cells or filaments ; 
or films of more solid material enclosing a less viscous liquid. Gels 
are also obtained by coagulation. Aluminium hydroxide or ferric 
hydroxide or silicic acid are precipitated as gels which differ from 
those of gelatine, etc., in that they will not liquefy on warming. 
These gels, when dried, retain water very obstinately, and it is 
impossible to dry them at, say, 100-110® C. to a constant composi- 
tion. It is only by heating them to near a red heat that we oan 
expel the water from them. 


The CRYSTAJxnra State. 

98. Characteristics of Crystalline Substances.— A solid homogene- 
ous substance may be either crystalline or amorphous. Although 
in most cases the characteristic form which is the most striking 
property of a crystal does not emerge, it is 
! found that the great majority of solid sub- 

stances are built up of aggregates of large or 
/TiwV small crystals, or have some of the properties 
associated with crystalline structure. Glasses, 
we admit them as solids, are non-crystal- 
f "‘''Ti line; but we should rather regard them as 
I [ ;; super-cooled liquids. 

; j : I The essential properties of crystalline sub- 
stances are two. 

(1) They are anisotropic. 

I I (2) They tend to assume a characteristic 

j form. 

!* isotropic substance is one of which 

^ properties do not vary with the direction 

j which they are measured. Thus the re- 

I fractive index, elasticity or conductivity of 

I a sphere of glass is precisely the same if 

I measured along any diameter. This is not 

Fig. 33.- Showing that ® * P*®®® 0^ 

the conductivity of We say that glass is isotropic 

quartz varies accord- and rock-crystal is anisotropic, 

wW^it*h*^OTu?^ crystals in general 

. anisotropic, and such of their pro- 

perties as are directional in character vary with the direction 


quartz varies accord- 
ing to the direction in 
which it is measured 
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relative to the axes of the crystal in which they are measured. 
Thus the conductivity of a crystal to heat or electricity varies 
with its direction. If plates cut from a quartz crystal in a direction 
parallel to its longitudinal axis, he coated with wax and heated by 
means of a hot wire applied at one point, the area of melted 
wax takes an elliptic form, showing that the heat is conducted 
more rapidly in the direction of the long axis of the crystal; a 
plate cut at right angles to the axis shows, however, no such 
asjTnmetry. 

Other properties which may vary with the direction in the crystal 
along which they are measured are the colour, behaviour to 
polarised light, magnetic properties, elasticity, hardness and 
coeflScient of linear expansion. 

(2) Crystalline matter has a tendency to assume a characteristic 
form when deposited in such a manner as to allow of its develop- 
ment. The form assumed is always that of a polyhedron, a solid 
bounded by plane surfaces intersecting at straight edges. Such a 
form is the expression of an internal structure and the form assumed 
is characteristic of the substance crystallising. 

The property of ‘ cleavage ’ is also characteriatio of crystals. The 
(iohesion between the parts of the crystal is a minimum along certain 
planes. The molecules in a crystal are regularly arranged so that 
certain planes drawn through the crystals will pass through very 
many molecules, while other planes may be drawn so as to pass 



Fig. 34. — Cleavage fragments of calcite. 


tlirough few or none, and accordingly the crystal tends to split in 
such a way as to separate along these latter planes. This property 
is displayed by almost all crystals. The cleavage may be exhibited 
parallel to the faces of the original crystal, but this does not always 
occur. Calcite shows cleavage very clearly. Calcite crystals 
cleave along three planes ; other crystals, as, for example, diamond, 
along four ; others, as mica, along one only. A few cryrstals, such 
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Syr-tcm, 


Also known as 


Axes of symmetry. 


I, Cubic 
XI, TotragonaJ 
IIJ. Orthorhombic 
IV, Monoclinic 
V, Anortliic 
VI. Hexagonal 
VII. Rhombohcdral 


Begular, Octahedral. 

Quadrq^c, 
Rhombic, Prismatic 
Oblique. 
Triclinic. 


Three equal fourfold axes at 
right angles. 

Three axes, two equal, on© un* 
equal, at right angles. 

Three unequal axes at right 
angles to each other. 

One axis of symmetry and a plane 
of symmetry perpendicular to it. 

No axis or plane of symmetry. A 
centre of symmetry may exist. 

One sixfold axis ; three twofold 
axes at right angles to it. 

On© threefold axis : three two- 
fold axes at right angles to it. 


as those of quartz, show no tendency to cleavage. The cleavage 
of diamonds is used as a means of cutting these intensely hard 
crystals. 

99. The Characteristic Forms of Crystals. — The study of the form 
of crystals is a difficult task, and is in some respects geometrical 
rather than chemical in character. 

The classification of crystals into systems is based on the degree 
of symmetry shown by the crystals, the cubic system having the 
highest degree of symmetry. Without some little knowledge of 
solid geometry it is not possible to appreciate the method of classi- 
fication into seven systems and thirty-two types, and it must 
suffice here to give photographs of real crystals of each type. In 
studying the photographs of Plates TV~X it should be remem- 
bered that the symmetry and not the particular external form 
is the criterion of classification of a crystal. Thus a cube and a regular 
octahedron exhibit the same type of symmetry, and crystals which 



Fia, 35. — ^Deposition of crystals from solution. 
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are perfect octahedra may therefore belong to the cubic system. 

100. Deposition of Crystals from Solution.— A solution of a sub- 
stance is in equilibrium with the solid when it is saturated with it. 
If such a solution is ever so little cooled it will no longer be in equili- 
brium with the solid, and if any particles of the solid are present these 
will gi*ow into crystals of the substance in question. If no such 
particle is present the question of equilibrium does not arise, and in 
fact no solid is, as a rule, deposited until the solution has been 
cooled some 10*^ C. below the saturation temperature. When this 
degree of super-cooling has been reached a shower of minute crystals 
suddenly fills the liquid. These facts may be represented graphicaUy 
l)y regarding a solid as having a double solubility curve as in Fig. 36. 
Under the conditions of temperature and concentration represented 
by the area A, crystallisation will take place only if the solid is 
present ; while the area B represents the conditions under which it 
will take place spontaneously. These areas are not sharply defined 
and have no theoretical justification. The phenomenon is of 
importance, however, in the practical preparation of good crystals. 

It seems probable that the dust floating in air contains large 
numbers of nuclei of crystals of almost every kind. These nuclei 
are apparently minute crystals of, perhaps, a few dozen molecules. 
Their wide distribution is probably a consequence of their minute 
size, a very little of the substance being able to form an enormous 
number of nuclei. When substances are made for the first time, 
tlie air can contain no trace of their nuclei and they sometimes 
remain obstinately uncrystallisable. WTien they have been made 
half a dozen times in the laboratory the air contains nuclei of their 
crystals and no diflBculty is found in crystallising the substances. 

101. Formation of Regular Crystals • — Jn order that a few well -formed 

crystals should be obtained it is necessary to ensure that crystal nuclei are 
not present in too gi’oat numbers. In crystallising a salt it is best therefore 
not to use a solution which is so (jonceiitratod that the process of cooling to 
room temperature will cause spoiitaneo^us crystaUisation (area B in diagi’arn). 
A solution should be made up so as to be saturated about 10® C. above room 
temperature. It is then covered from dust and left overnight in a place whoi’e 
the temperature is even and which is free from draughts and vibration. Under 
these conditions only a few niKilei will enter from the air and on these will be 
produced small well -formed crystals, which should be removed before the 
temperature begins to rise as the next morning advances. 

If it is desired to make larger crystals these small well-formed crystals are 
suspended by a hair in an open vessel containing a satiirated solution of the 
substance to be crystallised. This solution must be kept at an even temperature 
preferably in a cellar or a thermostat. Gradual evaporation causes the solid to 
deposit slowly on the crystal without formation of fresh nuclei to act as crystal 
centres. A good method is to place the salt solution and crystal and also a 
dish of sulphuric acid under a bell -jar in a place free from vibration and even 
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Fio. 36. — Pile of cubes reproducing crystal form. 


in temperature. The sulphuric acid absorbs the water vapour and promotes 
rapid evaporation. 

Struotubb of Crystals. 

102. Space-lattice « — It had been realised, since the earliest times of 
crystal -study, that crystal structure could be accounted for after a fashion by 
supposing that crystals were aggregates of particles arranged in an orderly 
manner in space. Hauy, “ t)io father of crystallography,” showed that simple 
gc'ometrical solids such as cuVjcs or spheres could be piled into patterns which 



P IG, 37. Simple space-lattice of cubic ty’pe showing unit coll A. 

reproduced various crystal forms, and thereby showed that an orderly arrango- 
inent of particles could produce bodies of regular form analogous to crystals. 

We now believe that a crystal is made up of atoms, molecules or ion.s 
itiguiarly arranged in contact. Two atoms, of course, cannot be in contact 
in the same sense as are the cubes of Fig. 36 The boundary of an atom or 
molecule is not a sharply defined surface : but if we accept an atom’s boundaries 
na being at the half-way distance between the centres of two atoms brought 
us close to each other as electrical repulsion allows, it is true to say that tlie 
atoms in a crystal are in contact. The kinetic hoat-movement of the atoms 
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Fig. 38. — ^Another type of space lattice, the face centred cube. 


does not require appreciable spaces between the atoms, for it is of very small 
amplitude. 

Bravais assumed that a set of particles — actually atoms or molecules 
—was present in the crystal and that these wore arranged in apace-laUiees, 
By a space-lattice is meant an arrangement of rows of points in three dimen- 
pions, such that the points form a series of * cells * consisting of parallelepipeda. 
'file space-lattice is homogeneous, i.e., the arrangement of points about any 
one point is the same as the arrangement about any other. Figs. 37, 38 illustrate 
more clearly than a short description what is meant by a space- lattice. 

It can be shown that there can exist exactly two hundred and thirty 
fundamentally different types of space -lattice, and it was soon shown that if 
the molecules (or parts of molecules) in a crystal were arranged in these 


B 



E 


Fig. 39. — Possible crystal faces in a cubic space-lattice. 
ABCD — cubic face. 

BBF — octahedron face. 
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Kio. 40— Possible crystal faces in a cubic space-lattice. 
WXYZ — another possible crystal face. 


lattice systems the existence of the whole of the thirty-two classes of known 
crystals could bo explained. 

It was supposed that the faces of a crystal represented planes intersecting 
the latti(;e in such a way as to pass through a large number of lattice units 
atoms, molecules, or ions). In the simple cubic lattice shown in Fig. 39, 
such a plane as ABCD represents the most probable crystal face, for it passes 
tlirough the densest array of molecules possible. This lattice would be one of 
those possible for the cubic system, and faces based on planes, such as ABCD, 
would produce a cutioid. But such faces 08 these are not the only possibility. 
It is well known that many substances which crystallise in cubes can crystallise 
also in octahedra. Thus common salt crystallises in cubes from pure w^ater, 
bat as octahedra from water containing a trace of gelatine. 

If we select as a possible crystal face the^ plane BEF, which contains the 
next greatest number of points (1 per 2 units of area) it will be seen that a 
crystal bounded by these faces will form an octahedron. 

Thus the same lattice can account for two typos of crystal, cubes and 
regular octahedra. This lattice can actually accoimt for many more than these 
two simple typos. Thus the diamond, which has a type of cubic space- lattice, 
often forms the remarkable hexakis -octahedra of forty -eight faces shown in 
Fig. 41. 

In similar, though more complex fashion, it was established that all the 
f patterns of crystal faces found in practice could be explained by the assumption 
that tlie crystals of any one system were based on a set of particular types of 
lattice all having the symmetry of that system. 

This theory was worked out before any direct evidence as to internal structui'e 
of a crystal could bo obtained. The remarkable work of Liane, Bragg and 
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Cube. 



Cube sliowing Octahejdron derived Hoxakis- 

octahedral bices. from cube, octahedron. 

Fig. 41. — Crystals derivable from a cube. 



others on the reflection and diffraction of X -rays by crystals has now enabled 
us to ascertain directly the nature of these lattices which are the foundation 
of crystal structure, 

103. X-rays and Crystal Siractore. — ^in the year I9i2 Dr. Laue. of 

Munich, discovered that the internal planes of molecules in the space-lattice 
structure of a crystal were capable of diffracting X-rays though they were 
not able to diffract light. X-rays are radiation of the same character as light 
but differ from it in liaving a wavelength not much greater than the diameter 
of an average molecule, while the wavelength of sodium light is about 6 x 10“^ 
cm., about 5,000 times longer. 

Laue's method of examining a crystal was to project into it a pencil of 
X-rays and receive the trace on a photographic plate. The pencil is broken 
up and a series of symmetrically arranged spots are obtained. The cause of 
this phenomenon was diffraction by the internal planes of molecules in the 
crystal, and each spot revealed by a mathematical analysis the position of an 
intorual plane of molecules or possible crystal face. Plate Xa shows a Laue 
photograph of the hexagonal mineral nepheline; the hexagonal symmetry 
of the spots is obvious. 



Fio 42. — Section, cube crystal. AB, DE, BC^ planes at which reflection 
of X-ray can take place. 
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Sir William Bragg soon devised a second method of attacking the problem. 
Instead of using the crystal as a diffraction -grating, he obtained T€flsction9 
of X-rays from its internal molecular planes. He projected a fine pencil of 
X-rays on to the crystals and measured the several angles at which it was 
reflected, these angles corresponding to the position of the internal planes 
(Fig. 42). In this way he obtained the position of the planes and also their 
distance apart. The latter value was obtained by the study of interference 
effects. From these data it is possible to map out the relative positions of 
and actual distances between the molecules or ions which constitute crystals. 

It must sufiice here to mention some of the remarkable results obtained. 
In the first place the work of Laue and Bragg entirely confirms the mathe- 
matical deduction that crystals consist of molecules or atoms arranged in 
space-lattices. More than this, it has thrown a good deal of light on the modes 
of combination of many chemical substances. 

No Cl No 


Cl 


No 


Fjg. 48. — Structure of sodium chloride crystal. 

Crystals built up from ions. 

The study of the rock-salt crystal soon revealed that the units of which 
the lattice was built up were not NaCl molecules, for a study of the interference 
effects produced by reflection at successive planes showed that the octahedral 
planes of this substance were alternately of different materials, which appeared 
(from considerations of their reflecting power) to be sodium and chlorine atoms, 
or rather, ions. 

It became clear that the structure of a sf>dium chloride crystal was that 
of Figs. 43, 44. The “ cubic ** planes contain both kinds of atoms and the 
octahedral planes only one kind. Moreover, every sodium atom is surrounded 
by six evenly-spaced chlorine atoms, and every chlorine atom by six evenly- 
spaced sodium atoms. The remarkable conclusion is then forced on us, that in 
such a crystal as that of sodium chloride the identity of each molecule is lost 
and no particular chlorine atom belongs to any particular sodium atom. 

The study of other crystals of salts revealed a similar state of affairs. In 
each case the ions, but not necessarily aU the atoms, were separate units. Thus, 
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Fig. 44 . — Structure of sodium chlorido crystal, 
riauea AB, EF, IJ, MN, contain only sodium atoins. CD, GH, KL, OP, contain 
only chlorine atoms. Sodium atom ~ • , chlorine « Q 
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Fig. 45. — Structure of beryllium oxide. 

(a) Plan. Black circles represent beryllium atoms ; white circles represent 
oxygen atoms, (b) Beryllium atom surrounded by four oxygen atoms, 
(c) Showing the electronic linkages. 


in calcite CaCOj the Ca ions and COa groups form separate units, but the oxy- 
gen and carbon atoms are linked in such a way that ecwjh COa group retains 
its individuality while in the crystal. 

Crystals buiU up from MoUculss* 

The crystals of salts in general show lattices made up of individual ions. 
The crystals of nondonisable compounds are of two types. In the first and most 
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usual, tho unit is the molecule. Since the molecule in general has little attrae- 
tion for a molecule, crystals of this type are usuaUy soft and readily 

fusible or volatile. The crystals of such substances as sulphur, benzene, 
sulphur trioxide, chlorine, may provide examples. 

These are in great contrast to the crystals of salts in which the ions are 
powerfully held together by the attraction of their opposite charges. The ions 
in salt-crystals are therefore hard to separate and true salts are usually of very 
high melting pomt and boiling point and fairly hard. 

Giant Molecules. 

The second type of crystal formed by non-ionisable compounds is the 
giant molecule. In such a crystal every atom is chemically combined by a 
covalent linkage with the next. The example of the diamond (§ 529a), of 
which the Btruotiure is shown on p. 413, illustrates the properties of great 
hardness and very high melting point and boiling point, which result from this 
very firm attachment of the atoms. 

Other examples of giant molecules are afforded by the silicates (§ 699a) 
and by many metallic oxides, such as beryllia, alumina after ignition, etc. 
The hardness and infusibility connected with giant molecules is well illustrated 
by the latter. 

These oxides form giant molecules by forming linkages from the oxygen 
atoms to the metal atoms. Thus beryllimn oxide is found to have the structure 
illustrated in Fig. 45. Tho largo white circles represent a layer of oxygen 
atoms (B, B) occupying the least amount of space possible. In half of the 
interstices between them are the small beryllium atoms, represented as black 
circles (D, D) : above these again is another layer of oxygen atoms, shown as 
broken white circles (C, C). Each be^ryllium atom is covalently linked to four 
oxygen atoms and each oxygen atom to four beryllium atoms. Alumina has 
a similar structui*e. 

Since X-rays are reflected by the individual atoms and not the whole 
molecule, and since atoms differ much in their power of reflecting X-rays, it is 
possible to interpret the X-ray reflection spectrum of a complicated compound 
in such a way as to ascertain the positions of some or all of the atoms and 
distances. This has thrown much light on the structure of many complicated 
compounds, notably the polysili cates, the structure of which remained un- 
solved until the Braggs elucidated it in the work described in § 599a. 

103a. The Shape o! Molecules • — ^It will be seen that the above 

methods may give a general idea of the shape of a molecule and a very fair 
idea of the “ lay-out** of such large molecules as those of the silicates, alum, 
etc., has been gained. 

Small molecules cannot easily be treated in this way. However, the study 
of the spectra of the light diffracted by liquids (Raman spectra) and the study 
of mfra-red spectral lines, which are brought about by the vibration and 
rotation of the whole molecule, have led to a few simple conclusions. In the 
first place, the shape of a molecule is not easily changed. The linkages will 
bend somewhat, but con only be stretched to a very small extent. Triatomic 
molecules are very rarely linear, carbon dioxide, 

O « C « O, 

and probably nitrous oxide, N S N O, are the only common examples. 
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The majority have the end atoms at an angle of lOOMiO®. The molecule^ 
of ammonia, phosphine, and arsine fonn flat pyramids. Phosphorus trichloride 
is similar, but all the atoms of boron trichloride are coplanar with the nngia 

ClftCl = 120°, Among the molecules whose forms have been studied are the 
following : — 

H H O 

\ \'x 

O—tH S— S— 



Fig. 46. — Shapes of airaplo molecules. They are drawn 
to a scale of roughly 10^ : 1. 



CHAPTER V 


THE RATE OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS AND 
CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIA 

104. of Rate of Reaction. — The study of such a phenomenon 

as chemical cliange is not really begun until an attempt has been made to 
measure its extent or intensity. The three chief quantities which have been 
measured in connection with chemical reactions are: (1) The masses taking 
part in the change (pp. 34-43). (2) The energy evolved or absorbed (pp 
30-34). (3) The rate at whicli the change takes place. 

It is with the last of these that we now concern ourselves. By the rate of a 
reaction we mean quantity of material transformed in unit time* The quantity 
of the reagents transfoimed is expressed in gram-molecules and the unit of 
time is usually the second. It will be seen at once that we cannot say that a 
reaction t say the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, 

2H2O2 == 2 IT 2 ^ "I" 

has any particular fixed velocity. The velocity of reaction of any particular 
lot of the material depends on a number of factors, such as the quantity of 
material present, its concentration, the temperature, etc, 

106. The Mechanism of Chemical Change.— There is still a great 
deal of uncertainty as to tho exact mechanism of chemical change, 
but some useful guidance can be gained from the kinetic theory and 
the many measurements of the rate of chemical reactions which 
have been made. 

We picture a solid as an assembly of atoms and molecules cease- 
lessly vibrating but not altering their relative positions or arrango- 
ment. A liquid wo regard as a concourse of atoms or molecules in 
chaotic motion, ceaselessly striking each other and rebounding, but 
held together by molecular attraction. 

A gas we conceive as mainly consisting of empty space through 
which molecules are continuously flying, robounding one against tho 
other. 

Now if chemical reaction between two or more substances is to 
place it is evidently necessary that there should be either contact 
between the reacting molecules or at least an approach to an 
exceedingly short distance. If this is the case it is to be expected 
that chemical reaction between two solids should be very difficult to 
bring about, for two particles of solid can touch only at a few points 
and so their respective molecules cannot come into contact. On the 
other hand, h'quids and gases should be able to react easily both 
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with solids and with each other. This is indeed the case, and the 
old adage, “ Corpora non agurU nm ftuida ” (Bodies do not react 
except in the flmd state, e.g., as a gas or liquid), while not fully true, 
is very nearly so. Non-volatile solids react only if vigorously rubbed 
together or subjected to very great pressures. 

If, then, it is a condition for chemical reaction that the two kinds of 
molecules concerned shall come into contact, we may deduce that 
an 3 d)hing which increases the niunber of collisions between the 
different kinds of molecules will also increase the rate of reaction. 
Now the number of collisions taking place can be influenced in two 
ways : 

(1) The average distance of the molecules from each other may be 
made greater or less. This can be done in the case of a gas by 
decreasing or increasing the pressure upon it. 

Suppose a particular molecule confined in a given space passed through a 
fixed point once per minute on an average. If the space through which it can 
travel is halved it will pass through the point twice as often. Now if two 
molecules are going to meet in a chemical reaction they must be at the same 
spot at the same time. If the volume of the gas is halved the chance of ectch 
molecule being at €uiy particular spot at any particular time is doubled and, 
therefore, the chance of both molecules being at the same spot at the same 
time is multiplied hy four. 

Accordingly, where two kinds of molecules are present in a gas, the number 
of collisions between two molecules of different kinds varies as the square of 
the pressure, and where n kinds of molecules are present the number of col- 
lisions between n molecules of different kinds varies as the nth power of the 
pressure. Now, other things being equal, the more collisions there are between 
the molecules the more chemical reactions take place between them. It follows 
then that in a gas mixture where n molecules are required to meet to produce a 
chemical reaction, the rate of the reaction (t.e., the quantity of material trans- 
formed in a given time) will be proportional to the nth power of the pressure. 

(2) The number of collisions taking place between different kinds 
of molecules is influenced by the numbers of each kind present. 

A little thought will show that the chance of a molecule of one 
kind hitting a molecule of another kind depends on the numbers 
of both of them present in a given space. For, using the same 
argument as before, if we require two molecules of different kinds to 
meet, the chance of a molecule of the first kind being at a particular 
spot is proportional to the number of that kind of molecule within 
reach of it, and in the same way the probability of a molecule of the 
second kind being there also depends on the number of that kind of 
molecule within reach of it. 

108. 13ie Law of Mass Action. — ^These facts were expressed by 
Guldberg and Waage in the Law of Mass Action, which lays down 
that — 
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The rate of a chemical reaction is proportional to the concentra- 
tions of each of the reacting components. 

This does not mean that the rate of reaction is proportional to the 
weights of the reacting substances present, but to the nun^ers of each 
kind of molectde present in a given volume. Now one gram-molecule 
of any substance contains the same number of molecules (c. 6’06 
X 10*®) and we can therefore express our concerUrations as gram- 
molecules per litre. 

The Law of Mass Action does not tell us anything about the 
absolute rate of reaction, which must be determine by experiment. 
It tells us only how the rate will alter according to the concentration 
and proportions of the reacting substances. 

Experiment entirely confirms the Law of Mass Action, and the 
success of the theory of equilibria developed from it (§ 110) is an 
additional argument in its favour. 

107. Effect of Temperature on the Speed of a Chemical Reaction. 

The effect of a rise of temperature on a chemical reaction is invari- 
ably to increase the rate of reaction. According to the kinetic 
theory a rise of temperature increases the velocity of the molecules 
and, therefore, the number of collisions taking place between them. 
Ihis increase can be calculated, and accounts for an increase of the 
rate of a chemical reaction amounting to some 2 per cent, per degree 
centigrade. 

Now the actual rate of increase of the velocity of a chemical 
reaction is from 10 to 20 per cent, per degree centigrade. The cause 
of this apparent discrepancy is the fact that not all collisions of 
molecules capable of reacting result in a chemical reaction. Thus 
in a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine in diffused daylight (§ 1047) 
each hydrogen molecule hits a chlorine molecule about a billion 
times every second, but most of the hydrogen and chlorine mole- 
cules are stiU unchanged after an hour ! Thus in a case like this 
wmbination takes place only where a collision occurs in such a way 
that the molecules are able to react. We do not know all about 
the ^ conditions which lead to two molecules combining when they 
collide, but it is thought that the quantity of their internal energy 
r^tmg from the relative movements of the atoms and electrons 
which compose the molecules is the chief influence. Erom a study 
of specific heats it is clear that by no means all the heat which 
enters a, body goes to increase the external motion of the molecules. 

A certain proportion is used up in increasing the internal energy of 
e molecules, and it is probably this internal energy which influences 
the rate of reaction so greatly. 

. 3^* speed of chemical reactions is not only 

influenced by temperature and pressure ; for in many cases the 
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presence of some substance which apparently takes no part in the 
reaction has a remarkable effect on the reaction velocity. This 
phenomenon is known as catalysis^ and the substance accelerating 
(or retarding) the chemical reaction is called a catalyst, 

A catalyst may he defined as a substance whichy tvhen present in com- 
paratively small proportion, influences the speed of a chemical reaction 
without itself being altered in quantity or chemical composition. 

The influence may be positive or negative, may accelerate or 
retard the reaction. There is controversy on the point as to whether 
the catalyst can start a reaction or only accelerate a reaction which 
iH already in progress. Certain chemical reactions appear to be 
started by a catalyst, but these are often said to be reactions already 
ill progress at an immeasurably slow speed. The distinction between 
a reaction so slow that we cannot detect its rate of reaction, and a 
reaction which is not taking place is clearly only theoretical. 

A catalyst may accelerate or retard a reaction but, as can be 
proved theoretically, it is quite unable to catalyse one of two oppos- 
ing reactions to a greater extent than the other and influence in this 
way the final position of equilibrium. 

Cases of catalysis fall into two groups, homogeneous and heterogeneous 
catalysis. The first are cases in which the catalyst is not separated by any 
bounding surface from the reaction mixture. A typical example is the catalysis 
of the reaction of ethyl acetate and water to alcohol and acetic acid by, say, 
hydrochloric acid. 

C2H5.O.CO.CH3 -f H2O ^ CH3.COOH. 

The addition of hydrocliloric acid may cause the rate of the hydrolysis 
to increase more than a hundred times. 

Again, carbon monoxide and oxygen will not react when beatcni unless a 
trace of \vater vapour is present. 

In heterogeneous catalysis the catalyst is marked off from the reaction mixture 
by a surface. Examples are the catalysis of the reaction between sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen by platinum, or the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
in presence of the same metal. 

The action of catalysts is believed to depend : 

(] ) On the formation of unstable ' intermediate ' or ‘ carrier ’ 
compounds. 

(2) On the condensation of a layer of the reacting products at a 
high concentration at or near the surface of the catalyst. 

109. Types of Catalyst. — Most reactions may be catalysed and 
many types of substance may act as catalysts (i.e., alter the velocity 
of some reaction), but none the less tWe are certain types of 
substance which act as catalysts in a marked degree. These are : 

(1) Compounds which are readily oxidised and again restored by 

1 Gk, KwriXwnt, an ** unloonng.** 
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reduction or vice versa. These include compounds of elements of 
easily variable valency, chief among which are the ‘ transition * 
elements of the periodic table and certain other substances, such as 
bromine and iodine. 

A t3^ical example of catalysis brought about by such compounds 
is the catalytic effect of cobalt hydroxide in bringing about the 
decomposition of h3TK)chlorites. If we add a few drops of cobalt 
sulphate to a warm solution of sodium hypochlorite oxygen is rapidly 
evolved. The final result of the reaction is expressed by 

2 NaOCl = 2 NaCl + O,, 

but the actual process is probably 

(а) The formation of cobalt hydroxide with the alkali present 

C0SO4 + 2 NaOH = Na^SO^ + Co(OH) , 

(б) The reaction of the hypochlorite and cobaltous hydroxide to 

form cobaltic hydroxide 

NaOCl + HjO + 2 Co(OH) 2 = NaCl + 2 Co(OH),. 

(c) The decomposition of the unstable cobaltic hydroxide into 
cobaltous hydroxide and oxygen. 

2 Co(OH)3 = 2 Co(OH )3 + O + H3O. 

The cobaltous hydroxide is then re-oxidised by more of the 
hypochlorite and the whole process is repeated. 

As a second example we may take the catalysis of the reaction of 
nitric acid and sulphur by bromine. If nitric acid is heated with 
sulphur the reaction is very slow, but if a little bromine is added the 
reaction is much accelerated. None of the bromine is used up in the 
reaction. ^ 

The process is probably : 

(a) Formation of a sulphur bromide 


2S + Brg == S2Br2. 

(6) The decomposition of this by water to sulphur, sulphur 
dioxide and hydrobromic acid 

2 S,Br, + 2 HjO = SOj + 4HBr + 3S. 

(c) The oxidation of the sulphur dioxide to sulphuric acid 

SOj + 2HN08 = HjSO, + 2NO,. 

(d) The oxidation of the hydrobromic acid and restoration of the 
original bromine 


2HNO3 4- 2 HBr == 2H2O 4- 2 NO, 4- Br,. 
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The bromine then combines with more sulphur and the above 
reactions again take place. 

(2) Hydrogen ion is one of the most efiFective of catalysts. A 
great number of reactions are accelerated or retarded by the presence 
of acid, the mechanism usually consisting in the formation of an 
intermediate ion. 

Thus both the hydrolysis of an ester (§ 108) and the formation of 
an ester from an alcohol and an acid is strongly catalysed in this 
way. For example the reaction between ethyl alcohol and acetic 
acid to form ethyl acetate and water 

CHg . CO . OH + CgHg . OH ^ CHg . COOCgHg + HjO 
proceeds hundreds of times more rapidly if hydrion (derived from 
an acid) be present. 

(3) Water has been termed a universal catalyst. It has been stated 
that the majority of reactions are slowed up almost to cessation by 
the complete removal of water from the reacting substances ; but 
the reliability of much of this work is not beyond question. The 
whole question of “ intensive drying ” is discussed in the chapter on 

ator, §§ 204-206. 

(4) Metals, notably the transition elements of the eighth group of 
the periodic table. 

Some of the substances mentioned above as catalysts probably 
act by forming ‘ intermediate ’ or ‘ carrier ’ compounds with the 
reacting substances. A large group of catalysts, including most of 
those of the highest industrial importance, appear to act in a 
quite different manner. Certain metals, notably platinum, palla- 
dium, nickel, cobalt, iron and copper, are exceedingly effective 
catalysts for reactions in which gases, more particularly hydrogen, 
are concerned. Among important reactions catalysed in this way 
may be mentioned : 


(а) 2Hj -f- 02 = 2H2O, catalysed by platinum v. § 1228 

(б) 2SO2 4* Oa 2S08, catalysed by platinum v. § 930 

(c) C2H4 -f Ha = CaH,, catalysed by nickel v. § 1202 

id) Na -f 3Ha 2NH8, catalysed by iron. v. § 689 


It seems on the face of it very improbable that an element such 
as platinum, which forms compounds only with the most reactive 
substances, should form a large series of compounds with the very 
various reaction mixtures which are catalysed when passed over it. 
It is, of course, possible to say that in reaction (b) platinum oxide is 
formed and decomposed. 

(1) Pt “I" Oa PtOa* 

(2) PtO, + 2SOa = Pt -f 2S08, 
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but since there is no evidence that platinum forms an oxide imder 
these conditions this theory is rightly rejected. 

The most probable explanation of the activity of these metals is 
connected with the fact that they have the power of adsorbing 
considerable volumes of gases. It is thought that the gases of the 
reaction mixture are condensed on the surface or dissolved in the 
surface layer of the metal. In this way the concentration of the 
reaction mixture is greatly increased and the reaction is thereby 
accelerated. 

This is certainly not the whole story, for the increase of velocity 
is too great to be accounted for in this way. Moreover, the fact that 
different metallic catalysts may cause different products to be pro- 
duced from the same reagents is very difficult to explain. 

Thus a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen passed over 
a heated catalyst gives ; 

(1) With a copper catalyst at 300° C. mainly formaldehyde, 

CO + Ha = CHjjO. 

(2) With a catalyst of zinc and chromium oxides at 300°-~358° C., 

chiefly methyl alcohol, * 

CO+2H2- CH3OH. 


(3) With a catalyst of finely-divided nickel at 150°-200°C 
chiefly methane, ' 

CO + 3H2 CH, + HaO. 

The chief theories of catalysis are discussed in works on Physical 
emistry. A good general idea of the various causes of catalysis 
can be put forward, but it is rarely possible to predict theoretically 
the quantitative effect of a catalyst on a reaction. 

I ^ a better understanding of catalysis is a clearer know- 

ledge of what happens when two molecules react— a knowledge 
which we are slowly gaining. ^ 

No single explanation of catalysis can ever be given, for the term 
groups together a large and varied collection of mechanisms which 
probabty have little m common save their result, the acceleration 
or retardation of a reaction. 


Chemical Equilibrium 

Reactions.— It is not uncommon to find that 
we pr^ucts of a reaction themselves react, forming the original 

vapour® are 

heated to 400 C. they combme, forming hydrogen iodide. 
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while hydrogen iodide itself decomposes at this temperature, forming 
hydrogen and iodine. 

(2) 2HI — ►'H2+I2* 

Thus at 400® C. both reactions will proceed simultaneously and 
hydrogen, iodine, and hydrogen iodide will always be present. We 
symbolise these processes as 

Ha+l2^2HI. 

From the Law of Mass Action it follows that the speeds of these 
reactions will depend on the quantities of the reagents present. 

Now the substances which react most quickly will disappear most 
quickly. These will therefore be diminished in quantity and, as 
time goes on, will react more slowly. So the quantities of the reacting 
substances will alter, until a state is reached when the forward 
reaction (1) is proceeding at the same speed as the reverse 
reaction (2), and all the substance taking part in the reaction are 
disappearing at the same rate as that at which they are being 
formed. The substances are then said to be at equilibrium. 

We may nCw express these facts in general terms. If one or more substances 
undergo a chemical reaction, forming products which themselves react, in 
such a way as once more to form the original substances, the reaction is said 
to be reversible. If the substances are called A and B and the products C and 
1), there are clearly two reactions in progress at the same time : 

(i> A -b B C -f D. 

(ii) O -b D A 4- B. 

Iliese two reactions are symbolised by the equation, 

A -b B 4- D. 

Since both products and original substances are reacting to form each other, 
the final result will be a mixture containing all the products and original 
substances in proportions depending on the concentrations of the reagents, 
the temperature, and, above all, the nature of the substances used. 

The paramount guide in the study of reversible retuitions is the Law of Mass 
Action. Symbolically expressed, the Law of Mass Action states tliat in any 
chemical reaction 

A 4“ I^ 4~ ^ 4* •••» etc. = E 4” E 4" 4* etc* 

the velocity (v) of the reaction is directly proportional to the active masses 
of the reacting substances, t.e., to their concentrations expressed in grain- 
tnolectdes per litre. 

V = k\A] [B1 [C] 1 etc (a) 

If two or more molecules of the same substance take part tliey are to be 
regarded as separate molecular species. Thus the reaction 

2A 4“ ^ ^ "b I^ 4“ E etc. 

may be written A4-A4-B4-B4-B«=C4-D4-E etc. 

^ [A] is to be road as “ the concentration of A in gram*moIecules per litre”. 
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andsof =.*[A3[A][B][B][B] 

= fc[A]*[B]* 

This equation may be applied to an equilibrium reaction. 

Let the substances P, Q, 11, etc., be in chemical equilibrium with the sub- 
stances S, T, U, etc., 

P Q 4 . R ... etc. S -h T + U ... etc. 

Then two reactions are going on simultaneously : 

P 4 ^ Q + K + ... etc. S -f T -f n 4* ... etc. ... (6) 

and S 4 T 4- U -h ... etc. P -f Q + -f .» ©tc. . . . (c) 

Then by the Law of Mass Action, which leads to equation (a) above, the 
velocitios Vj, t’g of the reactions (b) and (c) are given by 

ei-A;'[P][QJ[K]...etc (d) 

and vg - ifclS] [T] [Uj ... etc (e) 


When equilibrium is reached there is no further change in the concentrations 
of the substances. It therefore follows that the rate of transformation of 
P, Q, R into S, T, U is, at equilibriiun, the same as the rate of transformation 
of S, T, U into P, Q, R. and therefore that =* V 2 . 

If Bs t ’2 at equilibrium, then also 


and 


k^P] [Q] [R] ... etc. =:= k"[S] [T] [U] ... etc. 
[P] [Q][R][etc.1 
[S][T][U][etc.j k' 


The coiLstant K is called the tqtdlibrium constant : it has a fixed value for any 
specified reaction under specified conditions of temperature. 

We can now enunciate the very important Equilibrium Law of Mass Action, 
which can be deduced by the above arguments and also, quite independently, 
by thermodynamical methods. 

In any mixture at chemical equilibrium the ratio of the jyroduct of the concen- 
trations of the reactants to the product of the molecular concentrations of the sub- 
stances produced is equal to a constant, known as the equilibrium constmd^ the 
value of which depends on the temperature and the nature of the reaction^ 


The general equation 


[P] [QjfR] [etc.] 

[SJ [T] [UJletc.]*"-*^' 


which applies to all mixtures which have reached chemical equilibrium, is of 
great importance os enabling us to predict the effect of alterations of the 
concentration of one or more substances upon the concentrations of the other 
compounds present in an equilibrium mixture. 

Let us consider the way in which this equation may be applied to a simple 
equilibrium reaction. 

We will take as illustration the simple type of bi.molecular reaction re- 
presented by the equation 

A 4 C -|- D. 


(1) To predict the effect of the addition of a reacting component {say A) to the 
equilibrium mixture, the total volume remaining unchanged* 

From a consideration of the Law of Mass Action we may write the equation 
connecting the concentrations of the reacting substances at equilibrium, 

[A][B] 
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If we add A, we increase the concentration of A, [A]. The equation can 

then only be satisfied by an increase of [C] or [D J or a decrease of [B] or all of 
these. This can only come about by the substance B reacting with A and 
forming C and D. 

Thus the addition of a reacting substance to an equilibrium mixture brings 
about a decrease in the concentrations of the substances with which it reacts, 
and an increase in the concentrations of the products of this reaction. 

(2) Removal of a reading substance (say C) from an equilibrium mixture 
(mthmU altering the volume),. 

As before: 

[AHB] 

[C][DV 

If C is removed, then [C] becomes smaller, and [Dl must increase and [A] 
and [B] decrease. This is effected by the further reaction of A and B to form 
C and D. 

Thus the removal of a reacting substance from an equilibrium mixture 
brings about a decrease of concentration of the substances which react to 
form it, and an increase of concentration of the substances with which it 
reacts. 

(3) Effect of altering the pressure in a gas mixture at chemical equilibrium. 

The effect of altering the pressure depends on whether any change of 

volume results from the chemical reaction. 

In such a reaction as 

H* -h Ig 2H1 

1 vol. 1 vol. 2 vols. 

there is no volume change. From the equation above 

[Hal [Ig ] ^ 

[Hip 

Suppose the pressure to be increased n times. Then each of the concentrations 
is increased n times and the fraction becomes 

n[H 2 ].n[Ig ] 

n 2 [HI]a ' 

wiiich is still equal to K. and the concentrations aro still such as to satisfy the 
equilibrium equation. Pressure therefore does not affect the equilibrium in this 
case. 

Suppose, however, there is a change in volume in the reaction, as in the case 
of the reaction ot nitrogen and hydrogen to form ammonia 

Na 4 - SHg 2 NH 3 . 

[Nairiig? ^ 

fNHaP 

Let the pressure be increased n times. Then each of the concentrations is 
increased n times and the fraction becomes 

n [Na3n3[H8P 

which is n* times its original value, which was equal to K, To restore equili» 
brium nitrogen and hydrogen must combine, forming ammonia, and equili* 
brium will be reached when [NH 3 ] has been sufficiently increased and [N^] and 
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fH 2 ] sufficiently diminished to make the value of the above fraction once more 
equal to K. The law of van’t Hofif and Le Chatelier (§ 111) may also be used 
to predict the effect of pressure on equilibrium. An inertaae of pressure will 
cause the equilibrium to shift in such a way that the volume is diminished and 
the increase of pressure minimised, and a decrease of pressure will act in the 
opposite direction* 

It will easily be seen that the effect of altering the concentration of a solution 
is exactly analogous to an alteration in pressure. Thus, diluting a solution will 
cause a dissolved substance to dissociate. ^ 

111. Effect of Tmperatoie on Ch«nicalEamUbriiim . — VH e have seen 

that equilibrium is attained when the velocities of two opposing reactions 
become equal. Eeactions are always accelerated by an increase of temperature, 
but no two reactions are influenced to the same extent. A change of temperature 
will, therefore, always increase the velocities of the two opposing reactions 
of an equilibrium to imeqiial extents, and the concentrations of the substances 
present at equilibrium will alter until the velocities of these reactions again 
become equal. The final result of the change can be predicted if the heat of 
reaction is known. 

I’he Law of van’t Hoff and Le Chatelier states that : IJ any constraint is 
placed upon a system at equilibrium, the equilibrium mil shift in such a sense 
as to oppose the effect of the constraint. 

Thus, if an equilibrium mixture is healed, the equilibrium will shift in such 
a way that heat is absorbed. If the mixture is cooled, the equilibrium will shift 
in such a way that heal u given out and the extent of the cooling consequently 
diminiKhod. 

A case in point is the equilibrium between nitrogen, oxygen and nitric 
oxide : 

N 2 + O 2 ^ 2NO — 43200 cals. 

A rise in temperature will cause the equilibrium to shift in the direction which 
will cause heat to be absorbed, and this effect will be brought about by 
nitrogen and oxygen combining to form nitric oxide. A rise of temperature, 
therefore, favours the formation of nitric oxide. 
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IONIC THEORY OF SOLUTION 

112. The Decomposition of Substances by the Electric Current.— If 

a source of electricity, such as an accumulator, be connected to two 
thin plates of platinum immersed in a dilute solution of copper 
sulphate a chemical change in the latter at once takes place. On 
the plate connected to the positive pole of the battery bubbles of 
gas appear which, when collected, prove to be oxygen. On the plate 
connected to the negative pole there appears a pink film of the metal 



Fig. 47. — Electrolysis of copper sulphate. 


copper. If the current is maintained for a sufficient time the blue 
colour of the copper sulphate solution disappears and a solution of 
sulphuric acid remains. If we surround the positive plate with a 
porous cell we can prove that it is only at this plate that the sulphuric 
acid is produced. The whole chemical change might be represented 
by the equation 

2CuSO« + 2HjO = 2Cu + 2 H 2 SO 4 + 0„ 

but it is obvious that this equation leaves unexplained several 
remarkable facts about the process. The chief peculiarities which 
mark off such a change as we have described from ordinary chemical 
reactions are : — 

(1) The necessity for the use of electricity. 

133 
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(2) The fact that the products appear in widely separated parts 
of the reaction-vessel. 

The decomposition of a substance by the action of the electric 
current is called clectfolysis i the substance decomposed is called an 
electrolyte j the conductors, maintained at a potential difference, at 
which the products of the decomposition appear, are called the 
electrodes. The electrode connected to the negative source of 
current is the cathode and that connected to the positive source is 
the anode. 

113. Faraday’s Laws of Electrolysis. — ^It was known in the 
eighteenth century that electricity could decompose chemical 
substances, and Davy at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
after the invention of the voltaic pile, made a considerable quali« 
tative study of its action and thereby isolated many new substances. 
The first systematic and quantitative study was made by Fa^ada 5 ^ 
Faraday accounted for the motion of the products of electrolysis 
to the plates connected to the positive and negative poles of the 
battery by supposing that the electrolyte (acid, alkali or salt) 



Fio. 48. — Diagram showing electrolysis of copper sulphate solution. 

The charged ions wander to the polos of opposite sign. Other ions 
(c.g. H+ and OH~) which may play an important part (see § 116) 
are not shown here. 

was separated by the action of the electric current into electrically- 
charged radicals, which he termed ions. Thus Faraday supposed 
that a salt, such as sodium chloride (NaCl), broke up on electrolysis 
into electrically-charged particles or ions (Na+ and Cl~). These 
he supposed to travel, as a result of their respective charges, to 
the oppositely-charged cathode and anode and by their motion 
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to conduct the current. When the ions reached the electrode they 
were discharged and appeared as sodium and chlorine respectively. 
'I'his theory of electrolysis is very little diJfferent from that held 
to-day, the only divergence being that we do not regard the ions 
as being produced by the current, but as existing preformed in the 
solution. 

Faraday studied the phenomena of electrolysis from the quantita- 
tive point of view and discovered two laws of fundamental import- 
ance. These are : — 

(1) The mass of the substance decomposed is directly proportional 
to the quantity of electricity passing through the solution. 

(2) The masses of substances deposited by the same current are in 
the proportion of their chemical equivalent weights. 

Both laws may be expressed in the statement that one gram- 
equivalent of any substance is liberated by the passage of 96,494 
coulombs of electricity. 

These laws are readily explained if we suppose that every ion has a 
total charge equal to a small constant value, e (the electronic charge) 
multiplied by its valency. Since the current passes only by the 
discharge of the ions the quantity of electricity passing is propor- 
tional to the number of ions discharged and therefore, also, to the 
mass of substance produced (Law I.). 

A quantity of electricity equal to a single ionic charge e will 
liberate the quantity of material which has this same electric charge. 
If all ions had the same charge e, one gram-ion would always be 
liberated by a current of value e. But an ion’s charge is c X valency 
and so the quantity liberated by a current of value c is the weight 
of the ion divided by the valency, t.c., one equivalent. This is, in 
fact, what is stated in Faraday’s second Law of Electroly.sis. 

114. The Ionic Theory of Solution. — ^Faraday’s theory of electro- 
lysis has certain defects. In the first place, if it were the electro- 
motive force which separates the molecules of the electrolyte into 
ions, no electrolysis should take place unless the E.M.F. is enough 
to overcome the attraction v'hich holds the parts of the molecule 
together. Actually, if polarisation is excluded, any E.M.F., however 
small, will bring about electrolysis, a fact which suggests that 
the ions are not formed by the current, but merely attracted to the 
poles. On these grounds Clausius, in 1857, concluded that a solution 
of an eleotrol 3 rte must always contain a certain proportion of free 
ions, Clausius thought of this proportion as a small one, but 
Arrhenius, in 1887, realised that there was a connection between the 
abnormally low molecular weights of electrolytes in solution (§ 116 
(3) ) and the existence of free ions. 

The Ionic Theory, as put forward by Arrhenius, stated that all 
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electrolytes in solution are partly dissociated into ions. These ioM 
consist of atoms or groups of atoms (the acid or basic radicals of the 
electrolyte) with a charge due to the presence in or absence from the 
atom or group of as many electrical charges as the ion has valencies. 
The total charge of the ions formed from any substance is algebraic- 
ally equal to zero. A few examples are illustrated below. 

Ostwald supposed that the decomposition of a molecule into 
ions was a partial and reversible reaction which (like all dissociations) 
is most complete at great dilutions. This is believed to be true for 


Electrolyte. 

Electropositive ions. 

Electronegative ions. 

HCl 

H+ 

Cl- 

NaOH 

Na+ 

OH- 

NaCl 

Na+ 

ci- 

H2SO4 

H+, H+ 

HSOr, SO4-- 

Ba(OH)j 

Ba+ + 

OH-. OH- 

CaClj 

Ca+ + 

01-, ci- 

Na,HP 04 

Na+, Na+, H+ 

HPO4-- por““ 


weak acids and bases which are but slightly dissociated ; thus only 
about 1 per cent, of acetic acid or ammonia in a tenth normal 
solution is in the form of ions. Strong acids, strong bases and 
nearly all salts are believed to be wholly dissociated into ions under 
ail conditions. 

If we write the equation for the dissociation of a weak electrolyte AB into 
ions and B” in the form 

AB ^ A+ -h B- 

according to tlie Law of Mass Action 

_ 

iABl -*■ 

The equilibrium constant k is in this case called tho dissociation constant 
of the electrolyte, 

Tho dissociation constant of electrolytes varies very widely. Very strong 
electrolytes do not give a satisfactory constant, and it is clear that their 
dissociation does not follow the scheme indicated above. Weak electrolytes, 
however, obey it very well, and the list of dissociation constants given below 
gives an idea of the proportion of these substances dissociated. 
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DieBocuUion Constanta of Weak Electrolytes, 


Electrolyte. 

SulphurouB acid 
Acetic acid • 
Carbonic acid 
Boric acid 

Ammonium hydroxide 


Dissociation Constant 
(25^ C.) 

. 1-7 X 10-2 

. 1-86 X 10-^ 

. 3 X 

. 6-5 X 

1*8 X 10-6 


Tlie fact that the ionisation of strong electrolytes docs not appear to obey 
the Law of Mass Action while that of weak electrolytes obeys it well has given 
rise to much discussion and research over a period of many years. Several 
theories have been put forward to the effect that strong electrolytes are wholly 
dissociated in solution. Debye and Hiickel have calculated the conductivities 
of dilute solutions of strong electrolytes on this basis. While the conductivity 
figures for concentrated solutions of strong electrolytes cannot be inter^)reted 
satisfactorily according to any theory, the figures for the hea ts of neutralisation 
of acids and alkalis (see § 117 (6) ) and also the additive properties of strong 
electrolytes seem to indicate complete dissociation at concentrations up to half- 
normal or normal. 


The ionic theory explains a large number of facts, amongst which 
are prominent the remarkable properties manifested by solutions of 
polar compounds, acids, alkalis and salts. 

115. Peculiarities of Acids, Alkalis and Salts. — It is very notice^ 
able that the classes of chemical compounds known as acids, alkalis 
and salts have a number of peculiar properties. Acids, alkalis and 
salts differ from other chemical compounds in the important par- 
ticulars set out below. We may take the example of copper sulphate 
as characteristic of the class of acids, alkalis and salts, and that of 
sugar as characteristic of the other chemical compounds. 

(1) Acids, Bases and Salts are Electrolytes. — Solutions of acids, 
alkalis and salts conduct electricity and are at the same time decom- 
posed. A solution of copper sulphate conducts electricity and is 
changed at the same time into metallic copper and sulphuric acid. A 
solution of sugar, on the other hand, does not conduct electricity 
better than pure water. 

(2) The ]^perties of Acids, Bases and Salts are Additive.— Thus 
the properties of a solution of copper sulphate are made up of two 
sets of properties, the first characteristic of a solution of a copper salt, 
the second characteristic of a solution of a sulphate ; and it has 
hardly any properties characteristic of itself alone. 

Such a compoimd as methane CH4, carbon hydride, has, on the 
contrary, characteristic properties of its own, and its properties are 
not by any means aU comprised in those of carbon compounds and 
those of hydrides. 

(3) Low Apparent Molecolar Weiidit of Acids, Alkalis and Salts.— 
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All acids and alkalis, except the weakest, and all salts^ show an 
abnormally high osmotic pressure and an abnormally low molecular 
weight in solution in water. In nearly all other solvents the 
molecular weights are those to be expected from the chemical 
formula, gas-density, etc. Thus hydrochloric acid as a gas appears 
by such methods as tho.se described in §§ 51, 55 to have a molecular 
weight of 36'5, but hydrochloric acid in solution has, according to 
the cryosoopic method (§ 60), a molecular weight of about 19. It 
is found that the apparent molecular weight of an acid, alkali or 
salt in solution shows different values in solutions of different 
strengths, the lowest being in very dilute solution. This lowest 

M 

apparent molecular weight tends to a value — where M is the true 

n 

molecular weight and n is the number of radicals present in the acid, 
alkali or salt. 

(4) Rapidity of Reactions between Acids, Alkalis and Salts. — Acids, 
alkalis and salts very readily undergo double decomposition {§ 26) 
and react with each other almost instantaneously. Thus the reaction 
of the salts, sodium chloride and silver nitrate, 

NaCl + AgNOs-J-NaNOj -f AgQ | 

completes itself in a small fraction of a second while the analogous 
reaction of silver nitrate and ethyl chloride, which is not a salt or an 
electrolyte, 

C.HsCl + AgNOa-i- CaH,NO, -f- AgCl, 

proceeds quite slowly even on warming. 

(5) Identical Heat of Reaction of all Strong Acids and Strong Bas^ 
in Dilate Solution. — ^The heat of neutralisation of dilute solutions 
of any strong acid and strong alkali is the same (13,700 cals.). The 
heats of all other types of reactions vary with the substances which 
react. 

116. Electrolsrtes. Substances are electrolysed only in the liquid 
state. Thus solid salts, gases, etc., do not undergo electrolysis. 
Moreover, only certain well defined classes of chemical compounds 
can be electrolysed at all. These are : — 

(1) Solutions of acids, alkalis, and salts. 

(2) Fused alkalis and salts. 

It is characteristic of such compounds that their molecules consist 
of two distinct portions, an acid radical and a basic radical (Chapter 
Vni), and the process of electrolysis appears to separate these 
portimis of the molecule and sot them frw at the electrodes. In 
aqueous solution the situation is more complicated, for water itself 

1 Bat see 427, 443. 
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is both an acid and a base, ionising, to some extent into, H'*' ions 
and OH- ions. 

HjO OH- 

The degree of this dissociation is small, and so pure water has 
only a minute conductivity. But hydrogen and hydroxyl ions from 
the dissociation of the water are present when a solution of a salt is 
electrolysed, and thus there are two sorts of positive ions and two 
sorts of negative ions in the medium. Which of the two positive 
ions, and which of the two negative ions, are discharged on electro- 
lysis depends on the electrode potentials of the ions concerned, or, 
what is the same thing, their position in the electrochemical series 
(§ 126). 

Thus in a solution of copper sulphate there are H+ ions, Cu++ ions, 
0H~ ions and SO*”- ions. With platinum electrodes copper is 
deposited on the cathode, as Cu++ ions are more easily discharged 
than H+ ions, and oxygen is evolved from the anode, as hydroxyl 
ions are more easily discharged than sulphate ions, and the hydroxyl 
radicals formed when they are discharged combine with one another 
to give oxygen and water. 

OH- = OH + c 
40H = Os + 2 H 2 O 

Conversely in a solution of sodium chloride the hydrogen ions are 
more easily discharged than Na+ ions, and chloride ions more easily 
than hydroxyl ions. Thus the electrolysis of sodium chloride 
solution gives hydrogen and cldorine, whereas the electrolysis of 
fused sodium chloride (§ 223), gives sodium and cldorine, as only 
sodium and chlorine ions are present in the fused salt. 

When copper electrodes are used in the electrolysis of copper 
sulphate solution, copper dissolves off the anode and is deposited 
on the cathode. This is the basis of the electrolytic refinement of 
copj)er (§ 276). At the anode three reactions are possible : — 

(1) OH- = OH + e 

(2) S04”=S04 4-2e 

(3) Cu =Cu-H--f2e 

The third proceeds at a lower potential tlian the other two, and 
so all the copper dissolves off the anode before either of the other two 
reactions commence. The same type of reaction is impossible with 
platinum electrodes, but if the potential is high the first reaction 
proceeds instead. 

117. Short SiimmaiT ol Evidence for the Ionic Theory.^ — (i) in the 

> A text-book of physical chemistry should be consulted, for space forbids 
a detailed discussion of the evidence. 
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first place it provides an explanation of the phenomenon of electrolysis 
in some respects more satisfactory than the older theory of Faraday » and in 
addition clearly explains the behaviour of voltaic cells in producing electricity 
(§123). 

(2) Secondly, the ionic theory explains the fact that the conductivity of a 
solution per gram-equivalent of electrolyte present increases as it is diluted. 
Thus 2 c.o. of N/20 acetic acid conduct better than 1 c.c. of N/10 acetic acid, 
under comparable conditions. Though both contain the same amount of the 
acid the weaker solution contains a greater mimber of ions, for the degree of 
ionisation increases with dilution. 

(3) The fact that electrolytes in solution consist to a large extent of ions 
separate and uncorabined, accoimts for the additive properties of their 
solutions (§ 174). Since, for example, all copper salts in dilute solution consist 
of copper ion and nn acid radical, they will all manifest the properties 
characteristic of copper ion, blue colour, poisonous character, etc. 

(4) The abnormally low molecular weight of electrolytes in solution is 
explained by their dissociation into ions. The pressure of a gas ( § 43) depends 
on the temperature and also on the number of particles present in a given 
space. It appears that the same is true for the osmotic pressure of a solution 
(§56). If the substance is dissociated, more particles are produced and the 
pressure is higher ; consequently the molecular weight calculated from it will 
appear abnormally low. 

(5) The fact that the heat of neutralisation of any strong base by any strong 
acid amoimts to 13,700 cals., irrespective of the base and acid used, is very 
readily explained by the ionic theory and is very hard to explain in any other 
wav, thus affording a strong piece of evidence. 

Thus the ionic theory leads us to suppose that any strong acid, HA, in 
solution consists entirely or almost entirely of ions, in this case H'*’ and A*“. 
In the same way a dilute solution of a base, MOH, consists of and OH**. 
When these react, a salt, MA, is formed which, by the ionic theory, will consist 
in dilute solution of M+ and A** ions. The reaction which we ordinarily write as 

HA -f MOH = MA 4- n20 

is then actually 

H^^ -f A- -f M+ -f OH- = M+ -f A- 4- HgO 
or, striking out the substances appearing on both sides of the equation, 

H+ 4“ OH- = HgO. 

Thus any reaction between a strong acid and a strong base in dilute solution 
is simplv the reaction of hydrion and hydroxyl ion to water and has, therefore, 
the same heat of reaction, 13,700 cals, per gram-molecule of water formed. If 
the acid or base is weak it must dissociate before it can react, and varying 
amounts of heat are produced or absorbed by this dissociation. Thus the heat 
of neutralisation of a weak acid or base is not always the same. 

The evidence which has in the past been adduced against the 
ionic theory is now for the most part considered valueless^ and the 
theory is generally accepted. The laws which govern the conduo* 
tivities and apparent molecular weights of strong electrolytes are 
not fully understood as yet, but the general theory as set out 
above is an integral part of the fabric of modern chemistry. 
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118. Common Ion ESIect— a number of interesting phenomena are 
cftUfiod by the ** common ion effect.** 

When a weak acid or base is partly ionised in solution in water* 

AB ^ A+ + 

it follows from the law of mass action that 


[A^] [B~] 
[AB] 


jb. 


The constant k is the dissociation constant. The addition of either A*** or B~ 
in the form of an electrolyte yielding these ions will increase the concentration 
of or B", and therefore (§ 110) will cause A+ to combine with B** and form 
more of the undissociated AB. 

So in general when to a solution of an electrolyte there is added a sufficient 
quantity of a common ion to increase the concentration of the latter* the 
jiroportion of the electrolyte in the undissociated state will be increased and 
the proportion of the other ions diminished. 

Thus, for example, on adding strong sodium acetate solution to acetic acid 
we greatly increase the concentration of acetate ion, and thereby increase the 
proportion of acetic acid and dimmish that of hydrion. 

If the solution is nearly saturated with the electrolyte, the latter may be 
precipitated as a result of its increase in concentration. Consider a saturated 
Holution in contact with the solid. If the electrolyte is a weak one, the solid 
is in equilibrium botli with the dissolved undissociated substance and with 
the ions formed from it. 


AB AB ^ -h B“. 

Solid. Saturated 
solution. 

if the electrolyte is a strong one and is wholly dissociated the solid will be in 
direct equilibrium with the ions. 

AB ^ A"^ -j- B~. 

Solid. Ions in solution. 

If either [A+] or [B**] is increased, [AB] is increased also, which, since the 
solution is already saturated, must result in separation of solid AB. As long as 
tlie solution is saturated [AB] must remain constant, and since 

[A^] 

[A+]tB-] = S, 

where iS is a constant. This constant is known as the solttbilUy product^ and 
it will be seen that a condition for saturation of a solution is that the product of the 
ooncentfcdion of the ions should reach the solubility product. 

Thus, for example, the solubility product of ferrous sulphide is 1*5 X 10“^®, 
and as soon as the product of the concentrations of ferrous ion and sulphide 
ion reaches this value in any solution solid ferrous sulphide will separate 
therefrom. 
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119 * Predpitatioil*— A substance is precipitated when its solution 
becomes supersaturated. The attainment of the solubility product by the 
product of the concentrations of the ions is, therefore, the condition for preci- 
pitation. This fact is of great importance in analysis, where differences of 
solubility product are the basis of all qualitative work* 

Consider, for example, the sulphides of the metals. The solubility products 
of a few of these are given below. The condition that they should be precipi- 
tated is that the product of the concentrations of the metal ions and of the 
sulphide ion should reach the solubility product. In a saturated solution of 
hydrogen sulphide there is a molar concentration of sulphide ion^ of about 
10“*, and in a solution of H 2 S to which has been added enough hydrochloric 
acid to make it twice normal, the concentration of sulphide ion is about 
10“*® (seep. 141). 

From the table below it will at once be clear that all the sulphides in the 
table are at any rate partly precipitated by neutral hydrogen sulphide solution, 
while the sulphides of copper and cadmium, but not those of iron and mangan- 
ese, are precipitated by the hydrogen sulphide and hydrochloric acid mixture. 

Cone, of iS " ion needed 
Solubility to ppt. a 1/10 normal 
product. solution.* 

Copper sulphide . . 8-5 x 10“^* 8’6 x 10“^ 

Cadmium sulphide . . 3‘6 x 10“** 3‘rt x 10"** 

Ferrous sulphide . . 1*5 X 10~i* 1*5 x 10"^* 

Manganous sulphide , . 1*4 x 10”^* 1*4 X 10"^* 

Similar considerations give us the reason for the precipitation of the 
hydroxides of iron, aluminium and chromium (but not those of manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, zinc, calcium, etc.), by ammonia (ammonium hydroxide) in 
presence of ammonium chloride. 

120. Solution of Precipitates .—Just as the addition of a common ion 
will cause precipitation of an electrolyte, so the removal of a common ion will 
cause it to dissolve. Consider a solid in contact with its solution, 

AB -I- B-. 

Solid. 

If, say, A"^ is removed, solid AB will dissolve and dissociate to restore the 
equilibrium. 

Jons may be removed from a solution by the addition of a common ion to 
a substance furnishing the ion in question. As an example let us consider 
magnesium hydroxide in contact with 1/10 normal ammonia solution at 18® C. 
The dissociation constant of ammonium hydroxide is about 1*8 x 10"* at 
this temperature. The solubility product of magnesium hydroxide is 
1*2 X 10“iiat 18® C. 

[Mg++] [OH”"3* aa 1*2 X 10"ii when the solution is saturated with 
magnesium hydroxide. 

1/10 normal ammonia solution has at 18® C. a concentration of hydroxyl 
ion of about 1 0"*, and so we may see that magnesium hydroxide will remain 
precipitated if 

1 These figures are only approximate. The degree of dissociation of hydrogen 
stilphide is not verv accurately known and varies with the temperature. 

* Assumed completely ioms^. 
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[Mg+*^] 


1-2 X 10-w 
10-« 

about lO-* gm.-moLs. per litre. 


A quite dilute solution of a magnesium salt will therefore be precipitated by 
1/10 normal ammonia. 

We now add to the solution an equal volume of twioe-normal ammonium 
chloride solution. This increases the concentration of NH 4 + from about lO*"® 
to about 1 » t.e., increases it about 1,000 times. 

From the equation 


[NH4^][0H~1 

[NH 4 OH] 


1-8 X 10-^ 


it will follow that the [OH“] will be correspondingly reduced to about 10“®. 
I’bo condition for precipitation will then be that 


[Mg++] . 


1-2 X 10-11 
10-18 


appr. 12 . 

It will then follow that a solution of a magnesium salt of less concentration 
tlian the improbably great strength of 12 gram>molecules per litre will not be 
precipitated at all by this mixture of ammonium chloride and ammonia, and 
also that magnesium hydroxide will dissolve in it. 

In the same way the sulphide of, say, zinc will dissolve in a mixture of 
hydrogen sulpliide and hydrogen chloride. 

Ions may also be removed from solution by combination with substances 
iij solution to form complex ions. The addition, therefore, of a substance which 
combines with an ion yielded by a sparingly soluble substance will cause that 
substance to dissolve. 

Consider the example of silver chloride, which is well known to be soluble in 
ammonia. Silver chloride is very slightly soluble in water. Thus solid silver 
cliloride is in equilibrium with the silver ions and chloride ions formed by its 
dissociation. 

AgCl ^ Ag+ 4 - C1-. 

Solid. 


Silver ion combines with ammonia, forming the diammino-silver ion 
Ag(NH3),^ 

Ag+4 2Nll8^Ag(OTW. 

and the equilibrium is such that nearly all the silver ion will combine with the 
ammonia, and so be removed from solution. 

It will follow, then, that to restore the concentration of silver ion, more 
silver chloride will dissolve, and the process continues until all the silver 
chloride has dissolved or until the diammino-silver ion has accumulated in 
quantity suilicient to be in equilibrium with enough silver ion to reach the 
solubility product of silver chloride. 

Ammonia, the cyanide ion, and the nitrite ion are particularly prone to form 
complex ions. Some of these are in equilibrium with an appreciable quantity 
of the metallic ion, as for example, the codmicyonide ion Cd(CN) 4 — , while 
others such as the cuprocyanide ion Cu(CN) 4 ®"' and the diammino-silver ion 
remove the metallic ion almost completely. 

The formation of complex ions is a common phenomenon and many 
apparently anomalous solubility relationships are explained by it. 
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121. Hydrolysis. — Wator has a decided effect upon the salts of weak 
acids and of weak bases. 

Water is slightly dissociated, 

HgO ^ H+ + OH-, 

and it is found that the product of the concentrations of these ions is nearly 
equal to 

[H-^] [OH-] « 10-1^. 

A salt AB in solution contains the ions A-*- and B“, basic and acid ion. The 
former of these will be in equilibrium with any hydroxyl ion present, and the 
latter with any hydrogen ion, 

A+ -h OH- 5=^ AOH. 

B“ -f ^ HB. 

Jf. however, AOH or HB is a weak base or acid, t.s., slightly dissociated, the 
hydrion or hydroxyl ion resulting from the water will be in equilibrium with a 
much larger quantity of the free acid or base. If, however, AOH or HB is a 
strong base or acid it will not be formed, for strong acids and bases are com- 
pletely dissociated. Thus a salt of a strong base and weak acid will contain the 
free acid. The removal of hydrion to form the free acid will cause the hydroxyl 
ion of the water to accumulate, and the Holution will have an alkaline reaction. 

Thus (1) o solution oj a salt of a weak acid and strong hast is alkaline and 
contains the free acid* 

(2) A solution of a salt of a strong acid and weak base is acidic^ and contains 
the free base, 

(3) A solution of a salt of a wexik ewid and weak base may be either acidic, 
alkaline or neutral, and contains both free acid and free base. 

An example of the first case is sodium cyanide, of the second case ferric 
chloride, of the third case aluminium acetate. 

The degree of hydrolysis can be calculated from the equilibrium constant 
which can be obtained from the hydrion concentration of the solution, from 
conductivity measurements, or by the partition coefficient method, etc. 

122. Buffer Salts. — ‘ buffered * solution is one of which the acidity 
or alkalinity (i,e., concentration of hydrion or hydroxyl ionl remains nearly 
constant despite the addition of comparatively large amounts of acid or 
alkali. This condition is attained by adding to it large quantities of a salt 
of a weak acid and strong base. Suppose we had 100 ml. of ION hydrochloric 
acid (‘ bench concentrated ’ is just over IIN). If this is added to 900 ml. of 
water the concentration will be reduced to IN and the hydrogen-ion conc’oii- 
tration, originally 10~7 gm.-mols. per litre, will increase to 1 gm.-mol, per litre 
i.e,, ten million times. 

If, however, we had added this 100 ml. of ION hydrochloric acid to 900 ml. 
of a solution containing 5 gm.-mol. of sodium acetate, most of the added 
hydrions would react with free acetate ions to form undissociated acetic acid. 
Suppose this goes on until only h gm. mol. of hydrion are loft. Then (1 — 
gm.-mol. will have combined with acetate ions to form (1 — h) gm.-mol. of 
acetic acid, leaving only 5 — (1 — ^) (4 -f A) gm. mol. of free acetate ions. 

Now the dissociation constant of acetic acid is 1*8 X 10-®, so that 

[H+] [CHa . COO-] 

[CHg . COOK] 


1*8 X 10“«. 
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\Ve thus have the equation, 


ft (4 + *) 
(1 - h) 


1-8 X 10- 


und solving this quadratic we obtain h = 0'0000046. Thus the addition of 
100 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the sodium acetate solution makes 
it only just acid. The presence of 5 gm.-mol. of sodium acetate in a litre of N 
hydrochloric acid reduces the concentration of hydrogen ion by about 240,000 
times. Sodium phosphate is also much employed for this purpose. 

Buffered solutions find a use in physiological work and also in analysis. 


in cases where a solution has to be kept at a constant and low hydrogen ion 


c.oncentration. 


123. The Voltaic Battery. — has been known since 1800 that 
when two plates, made of dissimilar metals, are immersed in a solu- 
tion of an electrolyte an electric current flows along the wire connect- 
ing them. The ordinary voltaic cell consists of plates of copper and 
zinc immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. Using the ordinary electrical 
terminology we may say that a current flows from the copper to 


the zinc along a wire connecting the 
plates, though in fact the negatively- 
charged electrons flow from the zinc to 
the copper. While the current is flowing 
the zinc dissolves in the acid, forming 
zinc sulphate (t.e., zinc ion, Zn++). Hy- 
drogen appears on the copper plate, which 
i.s not attacked by the acid. The depo- 
sition of this film of hydrogen soon 
‘ polarises ’ the cell, stopping the action 
by changing the character of the surface 
of the copper. The explanation of the 
action of the coll is that the zinc goes 
into solution as zinc ion. Zinc ion, Zn++, 
has two negative electrons less than metal- 



Fio. 49. — Illustrating the 
principle of the voltaic 
battery. 


He zinc, and when it is formed these elec- 


trons lost by the zinc are conducted through the zinc and the wire 
to the copper. At the copper surface they combine with the hydrion 
of the acid, forming hydrogen gas. 


The explanation accounts for the formation of the current ; the 


value of the E.M.F., produced by the battery depends on other 
factors, in chief, the nature of the metals concerned. 


124. Other Batteries. — ^The voltaic cell is not of practical use, for 
polarisation within a few seconds diminishes the current to a negli- 
gible quantity. Most practical forms of cell are designed to avoid this 
trouble. The commonest method of avoiding it is to use a positive 
pole of carbon, which is not easily oxidised, and to surround this 
with an oxidising agent, which removes the hydrogen as soon as 
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formed. Thus the bichromate cell employs an electrolyte of po- 
tassium bichromate and sulphuric acid. Many cells, among which 
is notable the Danieli cell, employ two liquids. This cell has a 
negative plate of zinc in dilute sulphuric acid separated by a porous 
pot from a saturated solution of copper sulphate. The positive plate 
is a sheet of copper. The zinc dissolves, forming electrons (as in the 
voltaic cell) which flow to the copper. But here, instead of combin- 
ing with hydrion to form the polarising hydrogen, they unite with 
the copper ion of the copper sulphate, 

Cu-H- -f 2 e = Cu, 

Ibrming copper, which deposits on the plate without altering its 
electrical properties. 

The most important cell from the commercial point of view is 
the Leclanch 6 type, which includes the dry batteries, the manu- 
facture of which is now a very considerable industry. A common 
type is illustrated in Fig. 50. A zinc case, E, acts as negative pole. 
Within this is a layer of absorbent cardboard, D, saturated with 
ammonium chloride solution, and within this is a bag, C, contain- 
ing a moist mixture. A, of carbon, manganese dioxide, ammonium 
chloride and zinc chloride. W'ithin this is set the carbon positive pole. 
The zinc forms zinc ion and liberates electrons as in the voltaic cell. 

Zn = Zn-H- 4- 2 ©. 

These travel to the carbon and meet the positive ammonium ion 
2 © + 2NH4+ = 2NH3 4- H 2- 

thus forming ammonia and hydrogen. The former remains dis- 
solved but the latter reacts with the manganese dioxide and is 
oxidised to water, 

Ho 4" 2MnOj = H 3 O MnjOj. 

The cell polarises temporarily if too great an 
output is demanded, but will yield small cur- 
rents for a very long period. 

125. Electromotive Force and Chemical 
Affinity. — By the chemical affinity between 
two substances is meant the tendency of these 
substances to react. If we say that chlorine 
has a greater affinity for zinc than for copper, 
we mean that chlorine tends to combine more 
readily and more vigorously with the former 
than with the latter. 

How are we to measure or estimate the 
degree of this chemical affinity? The tendency 
of any process to take place runs roughly 
parallel with the eneigy change which occurs 



Fxo. 60. — ^Dry coll, 
LecIanoh4 pattern. 
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a t the same time. Thus the difference of energy between a mass of 
7 inc and chlorine and the same mass of these elements combined as 
zinc chloride gives a measure of the aflSnity of chlorine for zinc. This 
difference of energy was at one time taken to be equal to the heat 
iriven out in the process, but it is now recognised that the internal 
energy of the compound formed may account for a part of the energy 
difference. None the less, the heat of reaction between two chemical 
substances which react with liberation of a good deal of energy does, 
in fact, afford a rough measure of their chemical affinity. Thus we 
find that one gram-molecule of zinc (65 gms.) combines with one 
gram-molecule of chlorine (71 gms.), liberating about 97,300 cals., 
while the combination of one gram -molecule of copper (63*5 gms.) 
with one gram-molecule of chlorine liberates only about 51,600 cals. 

These facts would lead us to suppose that chlorine has a greater 
affinity for zinc than for copper. 

We have, moreover, two other methods of estimating chemical 
affinity. 

If chlorine combines less firmly with copper than with zinc, it 
should be found that zinc will displace copper from its compound 
with chlorine and liberate energy in so doing, provided, of course, 
that other factors besides the affinity of the elements do not hinder 
the reaction. If we immerse a piece of zinc in a solution of copper 
chloride we find that a reaction takes place, that heat is liberated 
and zinc dissolves, forming zinc chloride, while copper is deposited. 

The course of this chemical reaction then confirms our view that 
lu3at of reaction is a measure of chemical affinity. 

When a compound is formed in a voltaic cell (§ 123) electrical energy is 
produced. The quxintiiy of electricity produced depends on the number of 
atoms of the element converted into its compound, but the potential of the 
electricity depends on the work done in building up the compound formed 
in the cell. For suppose C faradays of ^..iectricity to be produced when w gms. 
of a compound are formed in a cell, then by Faraday’s laws 


electro •chemical equivalent 

If the difference of potential is E then the work done by the current will be 
EC. Now the chemical aiUnity represents the work given out in building up 
1 gm. of the compound from its elements, say W, then t/;W units of work will 
be given out in building up w gms. Since the formation of the compounds is 
the source of the electrical work 

I4;W« EC 
w ^ eQ 
W««.E. 

W « affinity per gram of compound formed. 

Ws » affinity per gram equivalent of component. 


but 
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E, the difference of potential produced, is the measure of the chemical 
affinity of the reaction in question. 

It follows then that we can use the E.M.F. produced when an element 
forms a compound as a measure of chemical affinity. 

126. Electrocheinical Series of the Elements. — If we arrange a 
number of simple voltaic cells by placing a plate of a metal and 
a plate of another metal (say copper) in a solution of, say, O lJJ 
sulphuric acid we shall find that the electromotive force given by 
this arrangement varies according to the metal used. Thus, zinc 
and copper give a voltage of about +1*1 volts, while iron and copper 
give about + 0*67 volt, and mercury and copper give a voltage of 
- 0-4 (t.e., an E.M.F. of 0*4 volt acting in the opposite direction). 
By measurements of this kind we can construct a table of the 
elements in which any element (a) which is higher than another 
(6) in the table will give a greater E.M.F.^ than the lower when both 
are used in separate but similar voltaic cells together with the same 
metal (c) for the other plate. 

The series built up in this way should represent the relative 
chemical affinities of the elements comprised in it. If we construct 
a table so arranged that any element in it will displace any element 
below it from combination, we obtain a table practically identical 
with the electromotive-force series we have just described. Uiffi- 
culties in constructing these displacement tables are brought about 
by the influence of other factors than the affinity of the elements 
concerned, but the table as printed represents very closely both the 
chemical affinity and the electrical behaviour of the elements. The 
diflBiculty of constructing such a table on the basis of displacement 
is occasioned chiefly by the fact that the concentration of the dis- 
placed ion varies while displacement is going on, falling to zero when 
displacement is complete. The potential differences on which the 
electrical series is based are calculated on the basis of a normal 
solution of the ion. 

The further apart are any two elements in the table : 

(1) The greater the E.M.F. produced when they form the plates 
of a voltaic cell. 

(2) The more readily the upper element will displace the lower 
from its compounds. (Where elements are very close such dis- 
placement may not occur.) 

(3) The greater the heat of combination between such elements 
(if they combine). 

^ Reckoned as acting in the external circnit from the element a or 6 to the 
element c. 
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Electropositive. 


Oi».sium. 

Lead. 


Rubidium. 

Hydrogen. 


Potassium. 

Antimony. 


Sodium. 

Bismuth. 


Lithium. 

Arsenic. 


Barium. 

Copper. 

Silicon. 

Strontium. 

Mercury. 

Carbon. 

Calcium. 

Silver. 

Boron. 

Magnesium. , 

Palladium. 

Nitrogen. 

Aluminium. 

Platinum. 

Selenium. 

Chromium. 

Gold. 

Phosphorus. 

Manganese. 

Iridium. 

Sulphur. 

%]nc. 

Rhodium. 

Iodine. 

Cadmium. 

Osmium. 

Bromine. 

Iron. 


Chlorine. 

Cobalt. 


Oxygen. 

Nickel. 


Fluorine. 

Tin. 


Electronegative. 


The chemical behaviour of the metals is represented very clearly 
by their position in the table. A table of the commoner metals 
printed below, showing the connection between their chemical 
properties and their position affords one of the best ways of remem- 
bering their properties. It will be seen that the grouping of the 
metals according to their chemical behaviour agrees very closely 
with their grouping according to chemical affinity. It should be 
remembered that some of the horizontal dividing lines should not 
be interpreted too literally, e.g., the ‘ insoluble ’ hydroxides are not 
to be taken as wholly insoluble. The table gives a good basis of 
fact but cannot be taken as holding good under all conditions. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


VALENCY, THE PERIODIC TABLE AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM 

127. The Atom in the Nineteenth Centniy.— The Atomic Theory 
put forward by Dalton in 1808 was so valuable in explaining the 
chemical behaviour of substances, and the Kinetic Theory was found 
80 valuable an assumption in physics, that the atomic nature of 
matter was not seriously doubted during the nineteenth century. 
None the less, practically nothing was known about the size, etc., 
of the atom until the last decade of that century ; and until 1897 
there was no evidence that the atom had any structure at all and 
was in any respect other than a “ hard massy particle.” 

The one property which clearly belonged to the actual atom itself 
and not to an assemblage of atoms was its combining power or 
valency. The regularities observed in the valencies of the various 
elements have given rise to endless theories and discussions. There 
was, for a long time, so little evidence as to the real nature of 
valency that many chemists took up an almost mystical attitude 
about the subject, as if it belonged to tbe region of the unknowable. 
Two great discoveries stand as landmarks in our survey of the nature 
of valency and chemical combination — ^the Periodic Table and the 
Electronic Theory of Valency. 

128. Valency. — ^I'he valency of an element is a number expressing 
the combining power of ils atom. If we examine the formulse of a 
number of compounds we note at once certain regularities. The 
table below shows the formulae of the hydrides, fluorides, oxides 



Formula of Compound with 

iiHeinont. 






Uydro* 

gen. 

Fluorine. 

Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

‘Sodium 

Nall 

NaF 

Na,0 

Na,R. Na,S, 

MjiprrTtepium 

_ 

MftF, 

Mf{0 

MgS 

Aluminium 


AIF, 

Al,0, 

A1,S, 

Silicon 

SiH, 

SiF, 

8iO, 

— 

Phosphorus 

PH, 

PF„ PF, 

P P F ,0, 

P,S, 

Sulphur . 

SH, 

S,F,. SF, 

SOj, SO,, S,0,, S,Oj 


Chlorine • 

llCl 

GIF 

Cl, 0, CIO,. C1,0, 

S,C1„SCl4 

iron. 


FeF„FeF, 

Fe 0 ,Fe, 04 ,Fe, 0 , 

FeS,Fe,S,.FeS, 
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and sulphides of the elements sodium, magnesium, aluminium, 
silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine and iron. 

It will be noticed at once that where an atom of sodium combines 
with n atoms of another element an atom of magnesium combines 
with 2n and an atom of aluminium 3n, and an atom of silicon 4>i 
atoms. 

We may express these facts by 8 a 3 dng that each atom has a com. 
bining power or valency. It appears from all the hundreds of 
thousands of chemical formulas hitherto studied that a single atom 
of hydrogen never combines with more than one atom of any other 
element, i.e., we have compounds such as XH and XH*, but never 
XnH.^ We therefore take the combining power of hydrogen as 
unity. By examination of formulae the valencies or combining 
powers of aU the elements are easily ascertained. Since hydrogen 
and fluorine have each the valency of one and since every element 
which forms any compound combines with one or other of these we 
may define the valency of an element as the number of hydrogen or 
fluorine atoms with which a single atom of the element combines. 

By the application of this definition wo readily ascertain at any 
rate some of the possible valencies of the element in question, 
though not necessarily all. 

It will be seen from the table on p. 154 that the valency of an 
element is not constant in all cases. Certain elements have only one 
valency, e.g.y sodium (1), magnesium (2) and aluminium (3), while 
others, such as phosphorus, have two or more possible values. It is 
found that no element has a greater valency than eight and that 
the majority of elements have either one fixed valency or one valency 
which is more readily assumed than any other. 

Valency has been for a long time regarded as behaving more like 
a material bond of attachment, such as a hook or string, than the 
influence of an immaterial force such as, say, the electrostatic attrac- 
tion of an atom of an electronegative element for an atom of an 
electropositive element — a theory at one time widely held but 
dropped on account of the difficulties presented by organic com- 
pounds, in which electronegative atoms, such as those of chlorine, 
can replace electropositive atoms, such as those of hydrogen, with 
very little resultant change in the properties of the compound. 

Chemists have for a long time pictured the valency of an atom as 
exerted through valency bonds , which they represented pictorially 
by a line, and regarded as capable of linking any two atoms irre- 
spective of their electrical character. 

1 Hydrazoio acid, HNs, is an apparent exception ; we shall see, however 
(§ 704), that the hydrogen atom is only directly combined with one of the 
nitrogen atoms. 
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Thus an atom of univalent hydrogen is represented as H — , an 
atom of tervalent aluminium as Al a etc. It is considered that when 
a compound is formed the combining power of the elements is 
mutually satisfied and that accordingly the formula of the compound 
can be represented by the symbols for the constituent atoms con- 
nected by valency bonds. Thus, for example, when H — and Cl — 
atoms combine, the compound H — Cl has no remaining combining 
power.^ A knowledge of the valency of the elements is therefore 
our chief and most valuable guide in the determining of the structure 
of compounds. Moreover, a knowledge of the valency of the 
elements concerned, coupled with a certain amount of knowledge 
iiH to the types of compounds commonly formed, enables the chemist 
to deduce the formulse for a great many compounds, and so saves 
him the labour of remembering them. 

Thus, if we wish to know the formula of copper sulphide we 
remember that copper is both univalent and bivalent, and that 
sulphur (in the sulphides of metals) is bivalent. There can be two 
copper sulphides and their formulae will be 

(a) Copper univalent Cu -- S -- Cu 


(b) Copper bivalent Cu = S, CuS. 

These are the simplest formulae to be predicted, but the considera- 
tions of valency do not exclude such formulae as 

/S~S 


Cu — S — S — Cu or Cu^ 


\ 


s-s 


though, in fact, these compoimds do not exist. 

Again, if the formula for aluminium oxide is required, the valencies 
of aluminium and oxygen being known to be 3 and 2 respectively, 
the simplest formula is seen tobeO = Al — O — A1==0, AljOj, 


is a possible formula, though in fact no such compound as AljO exists. 

It is, then, in general, true that the formulae of the simplest com- 
pounds of two elements may be predicted from their valencies with 
success, but that many more compounds may be predicted than 
actually exist. 

189. List of the Valencies ot the Elements. — Some elements have 
the same valency in all of their compounds ; others have two or 
more possible valencies. 




A1 


which is correct. Again, however, O'f || , Al^O 

^Al 


^ But see § 130. on co-ordinate oo valencies. 
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(1) Elements of fixed valency 


Nidlivalent, 

Helium. 

Neon. 

Argon. 

Krypton, 

Xenon. 

Radon 


UnivdenL 

Bivalent. 

Tervalent, 

Quadrivalent. 

Hydrogen. 

Beryllium. 

Nitrogen. 

Hafnium. 

Lithium. 

Magnesium. 

Aluminium. 

Zirconium. 

Sodium. 

Calcium. 

Scandium. 

Thorium. 

Potassium. 

Strontium. 

Lanthanum. 


Rubidium. 

Barium. 

Most rare- 


Cfieeium. 

Radium. 

eai’th 


Muorino. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Mercury.^ 

elements. 



(2) Elements of variable valency. (Elements are in italics where 
they appear under the heading of a valency which they very rarely 
assume). 


Univalent, 

Bivalent, 

Tervalent, 

QuadrU 

valent. 

Quinque^ 

valent. 

Sexi valent. 

Septi- Oaa. 

valent. yaleni. 

Copper. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Boron. 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. 

Chlorine. Osmium 

Silver. 

Silver, 

Boron. 

Carbon. 

Arsenic. 

Selenium. 

Bromine. Ruthenium 

Gold. 

Mercury. 

Gallium. 

Silicon. 

Antimony. 

Tellurium. 

Iodine. 

Indium. 

Germanium 

Indium. 

Germanium. 

Bismuth. 

Chromium. 

Manganese. 

Thallium. 

Lead. 

Thallium. 

Tin. 

Chlorine. 

Molybdenum. 

Rhenium. 

Chlorine. 

Tin. 

Rare earths. 

Lead. 

Bromine. 

Tungsten. 


Bromine. 

Silicon. 

Titanium. 

Titanium. 

Iodine. 

Uranium. 


Iodine. 

Titanium. 

Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Tellurium. 

Chromium. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Cobalt. 

Phosphorus. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Chromium. 

Molybdenum. 

Tungsten. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Cobalt, 

Nickel. 

Iodine. 

Sulphur. 

Tungsten. 

Manganese. 

Rhenium. 

Uranium. 


Rhenium. 



Some regularities were early noticed in those lists, such as the fact 
that elements which were physically and chemically similar usually 
had the same valency, but it was the introduction of Mendel6efF*s 
Periodic Table which first brought out the regularities and pecu- 
liarities of the distribution of valencies. 

130. Types of Valency Linkage. — ^There are two very definitely 
different kinds of valency linkage between the parts of a compound, 
corresponding to the two distinctive 13^68 of compound. 

(1) ElectrovalcMcy,— Thin type of bonding joins tlie ions or radicals 
of alkalis or salts. Thes(? bonds are distinguished by their polar 
character, by which we mean that they bind together two atoms or 
radicals which possess opposite electrical charges. These bonds are 
also distinguished by the fact that they are broken when the com- 
pound in which they occur is dissolved in water or other ionising 
solvent, the parts of the compounds formerly held together becoming 
separate charged ions ( §115). 

Indeed, this type of connection is not a linkage at all, in the strict 
sense. It knits the ions into a compact crystal-array but it does not 
convert them into separate distinguishable molecules. 

» § 440 . 
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If we wish to distinguish this type of bonding symbolically we 
(Miclose one or both of the parts of the compound so link^ in 
separate brackets. Thus we may write the formula of copper 
sulphate Cu[S 04 ]. or [CuI-h-^SO*]- 

implying that in solid copper sulphate equal numbers of cupric ions 
and sulphate ions are associated as a result of a double positive 
(iharge on the former and a double negative charge on the latter ; 
and that when the salt is dissolved in water the solution will contain 
the free ions Cu++ and SO, — . 

The sulphur and oxygen atoms in the SO, group are linked in a 
different manner. Sulphur and oxygen are both strongly electro- 
negative and the SO, group does not break up on solution in water 
into sulphur and oxygen ions. 

The electro valency shown by an atom or group is never higher 
than 4. Thus chlorine in metallic chlorides is always univalent, 
sulphur in metallic sulphides is divalent, although in non-polar 
compounds their valencies reach 7 and 6 respectively. 

(2) Non-poUir Linkages. — These are subdivided into covalent and 
co-ordinale linkages. 

(а) Covalent Linkages. — These are to be found in almost all types 

of compound. The great majority of organic compounds, 
and all inorganic compounds which are not electrolytes 
{e.g., carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide, ammonia) are bound 
by these linkages only, while such compounds as sodium 
sulphate Na,SO„ ammonium chloride NH,C1, etc., contain 
both types. 

These non-polar linkages do not necessarily connect atoms 
of opposite electrical polarity and they do not undergo 
ionisation. Higher valencies may be exhibited in covalent 
linkages than in polar or ionisable linkages. Covalent 
linkages are represented by a line — , as 

H 

1 

H— C— H. 

I 

H 

Certain compounds can exist both in covalent and electro- 
valent states. Thus hydrogen chloride HCl is covalent as a 
gas, but ionises in solution. 

(б) Co-ordinate Linkages. — It is well known that apparently 

saturated compounds often unite to form well-marked 
compounds ; some comparatively unstable, such as 
CuSO, . 5H,0, or CaO, . 6NH„ etc.. 
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others quite stable, such as the metallic ammines, § 1236, 
The linkage in these compounds is distinguished by its 
power of uniting apparently saturated compounds, and 
by the fact that the number of such linkages often appears 
to have no connection with the valency of the elements 
concerned as indicated by the periodic table. Such linkages 
are denoted symbolically by an arrow the exact signi- 
ficance of which will appear at a later stage (§ 156). 

These three types of valency could receive little in the way of 
explanation until an adequate theory of the structure of the atom 
had been put forward, and after a short exposition of this theory it 
will be possible to give an adequate, though not complete, explana- 
tion of the nature of valency and chemical combination. 

The Periodic Table 

181 . The Evolution of the Periodic Table. — ^The chemical elements 
were at first thought to be separate and unrelated primary sub* 
stances. A few likenesses were noted, such as those of sodium and 


potassium ; calcium, strontium and barium, etc. ; and Dobereiner, 
in 1829, noted that the atomic weights of such related elements 

varied in a regular maimer as 

Difference. 

Calcium 

• 47 

Strontium 

. 87^ 

Barium 

. 137 / SO 


Newlands, in 1864, went further and attempted to classify the 
elements in ‘ octaves,’ according to their order of atomic weight, as 
was later done in the periodic table. Newlands showed that in such 
a list every eighth element resembled the element eight places before 
it ; but since atomic weights of adequate accuracy were not available 
his evidence was not sufficiently compelling and he met with some 
ridicule, a member of a learned society inquiring whether he had 
thought of classifying the elements according to their initial letters. 

Mendel6eff, in 1869, discovered that if the elements were placed 
in a list in order of their atomic weights, there was a recurrence of 
similar properties at regular intervals, and that consequently a 
table could be constructed in which the elements were arranged 
horizontaUy in order of atomic weight and vertically according to 
their likeness in chemical projierties. 

Mendel^eff s original table is not quite so clear in its arrangement 
as some more modem forms, and the form of table given on pp, 158- 
169 shows Mendeleeff’s original scheme as modified to conform with 
modem knowledge. Many other arrangements have been made 
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on principlee, but the table given baa the advantage of 

representing the relationships adequately without departing too far 
from the traditional form. 

132. General Stnictore of the Periodic Table. — Beginning with 
hydrogen, the element of lowest atomic weight, we place the 
elements in order of their atomic weights as we pass successively 
from left to right, commencing a new ‘ period ’ of elements at 
intervals of 2, 8, 8, 18, 18, and 32 elements respectively. When 
this is done we find that the elements are arranged vertically in 
' families ’ or * groups * each of which contains elements of like 
(ihemical properties. The groups numbered VI, 11 and 0 are peculiar 
in that they are alternatives. An element of Croup VIIA is always 
J'oUowed by three elements closely resembling both it and each 
other and the succeeding element of Group IB. Thus manganese 
(VTIA) is followed by iron, cobalt and nickel (VllI), providing 
a steady transition to copper (IB). An element of Group VIIB, 
which contains the strongly electronegative halogens, is followed, 
on the contrary, by an element of Group 0, having no chemical 
properties, which is again followed by an intensely electropositive 
elemeni of Group TA (the alkali metals). 

An exception to the general plan is made in the case of the ‘ rare- 
earth ’ elements. Nos. 67-71, which are all placed in the same group 
of the periodic table. This procedure is indicated by their extreme 
likeness to one another and also by their peculiar type of atomic 
structure (§610). 

A few elements have had to be displaced from their natural order 
to make the table correspond adequately with the chemical pro- 
perties of these elements. Thus argon, 39-9, precedes potassium, 
39-1, instead of following it, while iodine, 126-92, follows tellurium, 
127-6. This procedure has been fully justified by the discovery of 
isotopes (§ 148). 

133. The Short and Long Periods. — Period 1. — The first period 
consists of two elements, hydrogen and helium. Hydrogen being 
univalent and electropositive is usually placed with the alkali- 
metals. It has, however, certain resemblances to the halogens and 
has sometimes been placed with them. It is probably best not to 
assign hydrogen to any family, for its atomic structure is fimda- 
mentally difi'erent from that of any other element. Our present 
knowledge of atomic structure indicates that there can be no 
elements between hydrogen and helium. 

Periods 2 and 3. — The second and third periods both consist of 
eight elements, which we place in groups which we number I-VIII. 
The elements which fall into these groups have the same valency and 
a close chemical resemblance. At this point we may mention the 
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remarkable connection between the valency of an element and its 
position. The valency of an element is in general the same as the 
number of its group in the periodic table, and in the case of Groups 
V, VI, Vn is also eqiual to the difference between this numb« and 
eight. 

Group I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 0. 
Valency in hydrides 
and olectrovalont 

compounds .1234321i0 
Valency in oxides . ^ 

and covalent l 

compounds .1234567 b 0 
Thus potassium has valency 1 ; magnesium, valency 2 ; alumi- 
nium, valency 3 ; carbon, valency 4 ; phosphorus, valency 3 in some 
compounds, 6 in others ; sulphur, valency 2 in hydrogen sulphide 
and metallic sulphides, but 6 in sulphur hexafluoride, sulphates, 
etc. ; chlorine, 1 in hydrogen chloride, and metallic chlorides, but 
7 in the perchlorates. The above figures are characteristic of the 
groups, but additional values may be found, particularly among the 
‘ transition ’ elements, i.e., those of sub-groups IVA, VA, VIA, 
VITA, VIII, IB (§ 134). 

Periods 4 and 5. — Starting at potassium, 18 elements, instead of 
8, are met with before the next alkali metal, rubidium, is reached. 
Of these, the ten elements scandium, titanium, vanadium, 
chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, zinc, are of a 
new tyi)e not met with before, and may be regarded as related to 
the elements of the same group in the earlier periods, but some- 
what diverging from them in properties. These elements are 
placed in separate sub-groups ; three of them, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
being placed in a group by themselves as having too great a likeness 
to justify classification in separate families. Thus, the transition 
elements of the long periods are interposed into the eight normal 
elements resembling those of the earlier periods. Thus, if we 
disregard the transition elements for the moment we have the 

sequence K . Ca . Ga . Ge . As . Se . Br . Kr, 

which is closely analogous to the third short period, 

Na . Mg . A1 . Si . P . S . a . A . 

Starting again from rubidium, an identical sequence is met with. 

The relationship between the groups, periods, transition elements 
and rare earths is brought out more clearly in a table (Fig. 61) 
originally due to Julius Thomsen, and used by Bohr, whose work 
has elucidated the meaning of the Periodic Table in such a remark- 
able manner. 
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Period 6. — The siicth period starts like the last with two normal 
elements and one transition element, Cs, Ba, La resembling K, Ca, 
Sc respectively ; but then follows a remarkable series of fourteen 
elements quite distinct from one another, but of remarkably similar 
chemical properties. These can only be fitted into the table if they 
are all placed in the same group in the same manner as are iron. 



cobalt and nickel, the platinum metals, etc. They are tabulated 
vertically on pp. 168-169 for convenience in printing. The period 
then follows on in just the same way as the long periods 4 and 6. 

Period 7. — ^This period starts like a long period, such as 6, buc soon 
comes to an end ; for uranium, occupying the sixth space, is followed 
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by the artificial elements neptunium, plutonium, americium, curium, 
berkelium, californium, einsteinium, fermium, mendelevium and 
nobelium, which last has at present the highest known atomic 
weight. These elements (§ 1277) much resemble uranium and it is 
probable that a group like the rare-earths begins with uranium : 
this is termed the ‘ actinides.’ Uranium is decomposing radioactively 
(§ 141), one half of any quantity disappearing in 8,000,000,000 years. 
The transuranium elements are generally less stable and some have 
half-lives of only hours or minutes. 

134. The Groups and Sub-Groups o! Elements. — ^The vertical 
columns into which the elements fall according to the periodic table 
are called groups. Each group (except VIII) consists of two typical 
elements of the first three short periods, and thereafter two sets of 
elements each bearing some resemblance to those of the first three 
periods. As a rule one set of these resembles the earlier elements 
more closely than the other. The elements occurring in the first 
part of a long period are called the A sub-group, those in the second 
part the B sub-group. 

As examples we may take Group I. and Group V. 

aaoup X. GKOUP v. 


A. 

I Budium. 


B. 


Potamfum, 

Ifain 

Qroup. Bubldhim. 
CMlam, 


Copp«r 

Sliver 

Gold 


I 


Elements ol 
sheirt 
perl ode. 


Transition 

elements. 


{ 


{ Vanadium. 
Niobium. 
Tantalum. 
Protoactlulum. 


B. 

Nltrofi^en 

Phosphorus 

Areenie. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth 


Main 

Group. 


The B elements of Group I resemble each other closely, but have 
little likeness to the A elements. In Group V the same phenomenon 
is found, but the transition elements in this case fall into the A 
sub-group. It will be seen on reference to pp. 158-1.59 and Fig. 51 
Groups I, II, but the A sub-group in Groups III, IV, V, VI, VII. 
The elements of the short periods resemble the sub-group which 
does not contain the transition elements. 

The actual degree of likeness between the elements of a group 
varies considerably. It is always quite unmistakable as between 
members of a sub-group A or B individually, but it is often the case 
that the A and B sub-groups have only a few minor points of 
resemblance. 

It is to be noticed that at the right-hand and left-hand extremes 
of the table the likeness between the A and B sub-groups is much 
less marked than in the middle compare Groups I and IV). 

The resemblanoo between the first and second member of the 
Group is always less close than that between succeeding members. 
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Thus, oxygen (Group VIB) is less like sulphtur than suli^ur is like 
Relenium ; and fluorine is less hike chlorine than chlorine is like 
bromine. 

The system of groups affords by far the best way of classifying the 
elements. It is often possible to save much labour of memory by 
remembering the general properties of the group and the few 
divergencies of individual elements rather than by memorising the 
properties of each individual element. 

135. Gaps in the Periodic Table. — When Mendel^eff first drew up 
his periodic table he had to introduce a number of blank spaces 
in order that the elements should fall into their proper groups 
as indicated by their chemical properties. 

Mendelwff predicted that the spaces left in this way would be 
filled by the discovery of new elements. He saw also that there was 
in general a gradation of properties in the groups (vertical columns) 
of the periodic table and that the properties of an element were, 
as a rule, intermediate between those of the elements immediately 
above it and below it. Mendeleeff accordingly gave to each of the 
elements which he expectetl to be discovered, a provisional name, 
compounded from that of the element immediately above it, which 
the new element was likely to resemble, and a Sanskrit nupaeral, 
(eka, dwi, tri), indicating the number of the spaces in tb^ Table 
below the knovm element from which it was named. He predicted 
the properties of many of these hypothetical elements, and his 
predictions were, in most cases, fulfilled with remarkable accuracy. 
Mendel4eff predicted the discovery of ten elements in aU, eight of 
which have been since discovered. These are indicated in the table 
below with their present names : — 


ilendelieff’s Prediction. 

Eka<aluminium . 

Eka-silicon 

Eka-boron 

Eka-csesium 

Dwi-offisium 

Eka-niobium 

Eka-tantalum 
Dwi-tellurium 
Eka-manganese . 
Dwi-manganese . 


Modem Name. 

Gallium. 

Germanium. 

Scandium. 

Francium 

Probably does not exist. 
Modem tables indicate 
no gap. 

Protactinium. 

Polonium. 

Technetium. 

Rhenium. 


As an example we may place his prediction of the properties of 
eka-aUicon in opposition to the actual properties of the element 
germanivm, which was later discovered and was found to occupy the 
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pasition in the periodic table corresponding to eka-ailicon. The 
remarkable fulfilment of these predictions afforded the strongest 
evidence of the value of the periodic table and directed considerable 
attention to it. 

Eka-silicon, Es. Germanium, Ge. 

Predictions oj MendeUeff, Actual Properties* 


Atomic weight 72 72*60 

SPECmO GRAVITY 6*5 5*35 

Colour . . Dirty grey. Greyish -white. 

Action OF AIR . Will give a white powder Gives the oxide, Ge02, 

of the oxide, EsOj, on as a white powder on 
calcination in air. calcination in air. 

Action OF WATER h^lement will decompose The element does not 
steam witli difficulty. decompose water. 

Action of acids Slight. Not attacked by hydro- 

chloric acid, but is 
attacked by aqua 
regia. 

Alealis . .No marked action. Solutions of caustic 

potash do not affect 
it, but it is oxidised by 
fused caustic alkalis. 

Preparation . The action of sodium on The reduction of Ge02 

Es 02 or K2E6Fe will with carbon or of 

give the element. K2GoFe with sodium 

yields the element. 

Properties of I'he oxide, ESO2, will be The oxide, Ge02, is re- 
THB OXIDE. refractory and will fractory. Its sp. gr. 

have sp. gr. 4*7. It is 4*703 and its basic 
will be less basic than properties are feeble. 
Ti02 orSn02* but more 
basic than Si02. 

Hydroxide . The hydroxide will be Acids do not precipitate 

soluble in acids and the the hydroxide from 

solutions so formed dilute alkaline solu- 

will readily decom- tions, but from con- 

po^, forming a hydr- centrated solutions 

oxide. acids precipitate Ge02 

or a hydroxide. 

Chloride . The chloride, ESCI4, will ITie chloride, GeCl4, is a 

be a liquid with b. p. liquid of b. p. 83® C. 
< 100®C. and a sp. gr. and density 1*879. 
of 1*9 at 0® C. 

Fluoride . The fluoride, E8F4, will The fluoride, GeF4, is a 

not be gaseous. gas. 

Ethyl compound Eka-silicon will form a Germanium forms a 
compoimd, Es(C2H5)4, compoimd, Ge(C2H5)4. 

boiling at 160® C. and Its melting point is 

of sp. gr. 0*96. 90® C. and its boiling 

point is 163*5® C. Its 
sp. gr. is 0*9911. 
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THE PROPERTIES OF THE ATOM 

136. The Size and Number of Atoms. — A large number of different 
methods have been applied to the measurement of the atom. An 
approximation was first obtained by various measurements of the 
thickness of films, the limiting value for which is evidently the 
diameter of a molecule. From soap films, films of oil on water, 
films of metal on electrodes, etc., it was deduced that the diameter 
of the various molecules measured was c. 10~’ or 10"*® cm. 

The first accurate method of determining the size of the molecule 
was to find the number of molecules in a given volume and from this 
value and the mean free path given by viscosity measurements to 
calculate the molecular diameter. Other methods have since been 
developed based on X-ray and electron diffraction (c/. § 103). 

The results obtained indicate a value of 2 X 10^® to 6 X 10^® cm. 
for the diameter of the smaller molecules. It is difficult to form 
any mental picture of these magnitudes. An idea may be gained 
of its size bj^ saying that one could put as many oxygen molecules 
on a fuU-wstop as one could put full-stops on Kensington Gardens 
(c. 275 acres). 

137. The Number ol Molecules in a Given Volume of Gas.— 

According to Avogadro’s law equal volumes of gases contain equal 
numbers of molecules under the same conditions of temperature and 
pressure. It is of importance for many reasons to know the number 
of molecules in a gram-molecule of gas at N.T.P. (22*4 litres), which 
quantity is known as the Avogadro Number. 

The most accurate determinations of these quantities are afforded by a 
study of (a) the “ Brownian movement,” (§ 04) and (6) the charge on one 
electron. 

Brownian Movement , — When any suspension of very fine particles in a 
liquid (or gas) is examined with a microscope the particles are seen to be in 
continuous rapid and irregular motion. This motion never ceases and is only 
influenced by the size of the particles and the temperature. The smaller are 
the particles the more rapid their motion. Thus particles of carbon in diluted 
india ink show a trembling and vibratory motion, while the minute particles 
of colloidal gold (§ 327) are seen under the ultramicroscope to be dashing 
vigorously in every direction. An increase of temperature causes an increase 
in velocity. 

The only satisfactory explanation of this movement is that it results from 
the bombardment of the particle by the molecules of the liquid in which it 
is suspended. A particle may be struck on one side by more or faster mole- 
cules than strike it on the other and the energy imparted to it will be enough 
to move it. A fraction of a second later the contrary effect may take place 
and the motion be thus reversed. 

Perrin started from the fact, established by work on osmotic pressure, etc.. 
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that “ a/ the same temperature all the molecules of all fluids have the seme mean 
kinetic energy,^' 

He asBumed that a particle suspended in a liquid would behave like a 
molecule and have the same mean kinetic energy as a molecule of the liquid. 
From this assumption he calculated the rate at which a suspension of such 
particles should thin out under the action of gravity (as the molecules of air 
thin out as we ascend a mountain). He obtained an equation 

I w log ^ ^ (D — »)gh, 

o n 

where w is the mean kinetic energy of the particle; n© and n the average 
number of particles per unit volume at levels separated by a vertical in- 
terval h ; 0 the volume of a granule ; the densities of granule and liquid. 
The right-hand expression represents the gravitational force pulling the 
granules down and the left-hand expression the osmotic pressure (due to 
kinetic motion) forcing them up. In this way, all the above values except w 
being determinable, the mean kinetic energy of the individual particles was 
found. Fig. 52 explains the method of counting the granules at different 
levels. The volume of the granules was obtained by counting the number in 
a given volume and dividing by this number the weight of the substance 


OSMOTIC 

PRESSURE 

CAUSING 

DIFFUSION 

UPWARD 



A — Illustrating Perrin’s method of 
counting the number of mole- 
cules in a grom-moleculc of a 
gas. 


cwicnvp 

MiCROSCOPf 



B — Counting the particles at different 
levels by determining the number 
visible in the flat field of a micro- 
scope objective adjusted at differ- 
rent heights. 


Fio. 62. — Thinning out of the granules in an emulsion under the 
action of gravity. 


contained in this volume of the suspension. Now this mean kinetic energy 
of one particle is equal to the kinetic energy of any single molecule at the 
same temperature and pressure. But we have seen {§ 43) that the pressure p 
of a gas is given by 

1 


pv I 


3 


and since -tnu^ is the kinetic energy of a molecule we have 


pv i - nie, 

where w is the kinetic energy of a molecule. 
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Now for a grcm-moUeuU of gaa, 

pv RT. 

where .S is a constant. Considering a gram-molecule of a gas n the number 
of molecules is the value we wish to findf and we obtain 

|jv«) =. RT 
SRT 

or **’“ 2 jV ■ 

Thus w, the mean kinetic energy, being found, and R and T being known, 
N can be found. The values obtained by this method, and also by the kindred 
method of deducing the mean kinetic energy of a particle, from the average 
distance in any one direction travelled by the particle in a given time agree 
in giving the enormous value of about 69 X 10®* molecules per gram-mole- 
cule (22*4 litres) of gas at N.T.P. 

Another very accurate set of determinations of N depend on the deter- 
mination of the charge on one electron e. The charge on a gram molecule 
of ions each having a charge of one electron is Ne and is equal to 96,494 
coulombs (p. 136). We have then only to find e to know N, 

MiUikan used the following ingenious and accurate method. Two metal 
f)Iate8, Px, p 2 t were separated by an air space and kept charged at a potential 
difference of some thousands of volts. A very fine spray of oil droplets was 



63. — Diagram illustrating Millikan’s method of determining the 
charge on an electron. 


allowed to pass between them and the air was ‘ ionised ’ by means of X-rays 
setting free negative electrons and positively -charged ions. Now a droplet 
toking up a few ions or electrons became charged with a small multiple Of e, 
the charge on one electron. This caused it to rise when positively charged 
and fall when negatively charged. The drop was illuminated by a beam of 
light and viewed by a telescope with cross-hairs, and the time necessary for 
it to rise or fall *6222 cm. measured. A particular droplet was found to have 
a few sharply -fixed velocities depending on the number (1-9) of electrons 
settling on the oil drop, an intermediate value never being found. From 

these velocities and the P.D. between the plates — was calculated, where m 

is the mass of the oil-droplet. This was found from its rate of fall under 
gravity, using Stokes’ law. The electronic charge was thus found to be 
4-774 X 10*“^® electrostatic units or 1*692 x 10’^*® electromagnetic units. The 


charge on a gram-ion is 9649-4 electromagnetic units and the number of ions 
in a gram-ion is therefore 


9649*4 

1*692 


X 10«® 


« 6*062 X 10» 
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This will also be the number of molecules in a gram*molecule. 

Recent work has shown that in applying Stokes* Law to the fall of the 
oil-droplet, Millikan employed a value for the viscosity of air which was 
incorrect. If the accepted value for the latter is inserted the electronic charge 
becomes 4-816 ±, *013 X XO-i® electrostatic units, and the number of ions in 
a gram-ion 6-02 X 10^®. 

At least seven quite different ways of determining N have been 
found, and they aU give values within some 10 per cent. The most 
accurate and recent experiments indicate that the most probable 
figure for the number of molecules in a gram-molecule of a substance 
is 6-023 X 10*^. The stupendous figure of 6-023 X 10^® molecules 
in 22-4 litres of gas cannot be grasped, and one can only hope to 
devise a few illustrations which may help to convey its magnitude. 
One of the tiny bubbles which collect on the sides of a glass of soda 
water contains as many molecules as there are sand grains in two 
hundred and fifty acres of sand, a yard in depth. Another striking 
illustration is given by Sidgwick : “ If a tumblerful of water is 
poured into the sea, and in the course of time this becomes uniformly 
distributed through the sea, the rivers and all the other waters in or 
surrounding the earth ; and if then a tumblerful of water is taken 
from any sea or river, this will contain about 1,000 of the molecules 
that were in the original tumbler.’’ 

In fact, the reader’s cup of tea probably contains some thousand 
molecules of the water which Socrates drank in his hemlock 
draught. 

138. The Electron. — The size, then, of the atoms and molecules 
and their numbers in a given quantity of matter are known with 
fair accuracy. The structure of the atom might well have seemed 
utterly beyond reach, and indeed until the last decade of the 
nineteenth century there was no evidence that the atom had any 
structure at all. The first step was the discovery by Crookes of a 
‘ fourth state of matter ’ in the electrical discharges in a highly 
exhausted tube. These particles, streams of which constituted 
these discharges, w^eighed by a method in some respects analogous 
to that of the mass-spectrograph (§ 148), were found to have a mass 
of only 1 /1 840 of that of a hydrogen atom. These particles, which 
were caUed ‘ electrons,’ were negatively charged and could be 
obtained from all kinds of matter by the influence of high tempera- 
tures, X-rays, etc. The electrons obtained from various kinds of 
matter were found to be identical and the electron was therefore 
considered to be a constituent of the atom. The atom is electrically 
neutral and so, since it contained these negatively-charged electrons, 
it evidently also contained positive electricity in some form. No 
free positive electron was definitely known to exist at this time. 
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Atoms from which negative electrons had been detached, were posi- 
tively charged, but these were not thought to be ultimate particles. 

139. The Scattering ol Alpha- and Beta-rays by Matter.— Much 

light was thrown on the structure of the atom by the study of the effect of thin 
Rheets of metal upon the a-rays and /9-rays of radio-active substances* These 
mys consist of a hail of material projected from radium and other radio- 
active elements at speeds varying from nearly that of light to about a hundredth 
of that value. The a-rays are a stream of positively-charged helium atoms 
(the nuclei of helium, i.e., helium atoms lacking the two negative electrons), 
and these particles have atomic weight 4; while the /S-rays are a stream of 
negative electrons of weight only 1/1840 of that of a hydrogen atom. 

When a beam of ^-rays was allowed to traverse a piece of metal foil it 
was found to be scattered, clearly as a result of the repulsion of its particles 
by negatively -charged particles — electrons — contained in the atoms of the 
metal foil. From the degree of scattering it was foimd possible to calculate 
the number of electrons responsible for the scattering, and the number of 
these per atom of the metal constituting the foil was found to be about half 
the atomic weight of the atoms in question. Thus the gold atom (A.W, 197) 
appeared to contain about 100 electrons, the aluminium atom (A.W. 27) 
about 14. No information could be obtained as to the way in which these 
electrons were distributed in the atom, nor was any information available 
as to how the positive electricity in the atom w€ia distributed. One fact was 
clear. The hundred electrons apparently contained in a gold atom had in 
all about a twentieth of the mass of a hydrogen atom, while the whole atom 
had two hundred times this mass. Clearly the mass of the atom was else 
where than in the negative electrons. 

I'ho next piece of evidence was derived from the bombardment of a piece 
of gold-loaf by a-rays, whose course was measured by the effect of their 
ionised trails on a photographic plate. It was found that while almost all 
the a-particles were but little deflected (average scattering 0’87®), a few, about 
one in twenty thousand, were turned through a large angle (c. 90®) or even 
deflected backwards. Now to deflect an a-particle something near its own 
mass is needed. The negative electrons known to be in the atom had about 
one seven-thousandth of the mass of an a-particle, and would deflect it about 
as much as a pea would deflect a carmon-ball. It thus became clear that 
there was something in the atom which was relatively and absolutely small, 
for only about one a-particle in twenty thousand could hit it. Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, on these facts, built a theory of atomic structure which has since 
been modifled but not materially altered. 

140. The Nucleus of the Atom. — Rutherford concluded that the facts 

were aocoimted for by the assumption that the atom consists of a very small 
positively-charged nucleus, the mass of which is nearly equal to that of the 
atom and the charge of which is equal and opposite to the total charge of 
all the negative electrons outside it. Roimd this positive nucleus are dis- 
tributed a cloud of negative electrons. On this theory the ultimate positive 
particle was identical with the ion of hydrogen and was given the name of 
proton. 

At this stage it was correctly concluded that : 
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(1) The atom had a small positively-charged nucleus of charge^ where 
Z is the number of negative electrons outside the nucleus and e the charge 
on one electron. 

(2) Z was about one half the atomic weight. 

Now one half the atomic weight is very roughly equal to the atomic number, 
t.e., the ordinal number denoting the position of the element in the periodic 
table. In 1912 it was suggested that the number of electrons outside the 
nucleus might be equal to the atomic number ; one step onward in the periodic 
table corresponding to the addition of one unit of positive charge to the 
nucleus. The suggestion was not, however, adopted for some years. 

141. REdioactivity. — This large subject can hardly be discussed in a 
few paragraphs, and Chapter XXVI contains a treatment of radio-activity 
and the radio-active elements much more detailed than any which can be 
given here. It was foimd by Becquerel, in 1896, that certain elements gave 
out * rays * capable of affecting a photographic plate. Investigation of this 
phenomenon by the Curies, Rutherford, Soddy and others gradually elucidated 
a number of most remarkable facts, of which the following have a bearing on 
the structure of the atom. 

(1) The naturally occurring elements which manifest this phenomenon have 
atomic weight greater^ than 207 and all elements of greater atomic weight 
than bismuth (209) are radioactive. 

(2) The * rays * given out are of three kinds — 

(i.) a-rays. These are a stream of a-particlea (which consist of the nuclei of 
helium atoms : A.W. 4) projected with an enormous velocity which 
varies with the element producing them, and is greater than a hundredth 
of the velocity of light (300,000 km. /sec.). 

(ii.) ^-rays. These consist of a stream of negative electrons travelling witli 
velocities little less than that of light. 

(iii.) y-rays. These do not consist of material particles, but are electro- 
magnetic vibrations of the character of light or X-rays, but of much 
shorter wave-length even than the latter. 

(3) When an element emits o- or /?-rays it is transformed into another 
element. Since the removal of electrons from the outer rings of the atom 
does not produce a new atom but only an ion (§§115, 163), evidently the 
electrons and helium nuclei are formed from the nucleus of the atom. 

(4) If an a-partiole is emitted, the new element formed in this way is the 
one which has atomic number less by two than the element from which it was 
formed ; t.S., the new element formed is two places to the left of the old in 
the periodic table. Its atomic weight is diminished by Jour units. Thus an 
atom of radium (Z = 88; A.W. 226) gives out an a-particle (helium nucleus 
A.W. 4) and becomes * radium emanation ’ or radon (Z = 86; A.W. 222). 

If a /^-particle is given out then the atomic weight is unaltered, but the 
element increases its atomic number by one, moving one place in the periodic 
table t<o the right. 

(6) It was found that two or more elements of different atomic weights and 
radio-active properties, and therefore with different nuclei, could occupy the 
same place in the periodic table. Such elements are called iaotopea and have 
chemical and physical properties so nearly alike as to be indistinguishable by 
chemical tests (§§ 148-151). 


1 But see § 257. 
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It appeared then from these facts that the place of an element in the 
periodic table did not depend on the atomic weight — ^the number of protons 
in the nucleus — but rather on the total charge on the nucleus (number of 
protons — number of electrons) ; for if an atom loses one a-particle (charge 
2 0) and two ^«particles (charge 2 0) its place in the periodic table is un- 
changed though its atomic weight is diminished by four units. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the atomic number, denoting the place in the 
periodic table, is equal to the total positive charge on the nucleus, t.e., to 
the difference between the number of positive electrons (A.W.) and negative 
electrons in the nucleus. The number of negative electrons in the outer rings 
must be equal to this number, for the whole atom is electrically neutral. 

142. X-ray Spectra and Atomic Number.— a remarkable piece of 

work which appeared in 1912 was performed by Moseley, who was, unfortu- 
nately, killed in the war of 1914-1918. He examined the X-ray spectra of 
various elements, spectra which had been inaccessible because at that date 
it was impossible to rule a grating fine enough to analyse these short waves. 
Moseley used a crystal of potassium ferrocyanide, the regular lines of atoms 
in which (§ 103) acted as an exceedingly fine grating. 

Ho found that these spectra were of a simple type, and he established the 
fact that the square root of the frequency of the rays which made up the highest 
frequency line in the X-ray spectra of an element was proportional to the atomic 
number of the element. This gave us for the first time a means of finding the 
place of an element in the periodic table by direct experiment and so discovering 
how many elements were missing in the periodic table. Assuming hydrogen 
to be the lightest and uranium the heaviest, it appears that all the possible 
ek^ments have now been discovered including those of atomic ntimbers 61, 86 
and 87, which eluded discovery until quite recently. 

By the time of the 1914-1918 war which greatly hampered pure scientific 
research, we had, then, got a fairly clear idea of atomic structure. The atom 
was believed to have a very small nucleus containing both positive and 
negative particles, and round this was a crowd of electron.s, probably rotating 
in rings, the arrangement of which was, it was thought, in some way related 
to the recurrent properties of atoms as shown in the periodic table. 

This theory had at a later stage to be slightly modified. In 1932 Chadwick 
discovered a particle which he called the neutron. The mass of this is equal 
to that of a proton but it has no charge. 

There is a real difficulty in supposing that the nucleus contains a large 
number of electrons, and for this and other reasons it is now thought that the 
nucleus consists of protons and neutrons only. 

Thus if the atomic weight of an element is W and its atomic number is Z, 
we suppose its nucleus to contain IT — Z neutrons and Z protons. 

When a radioactive nucleus emits a /J-partiole (electron) it is supposed 
that 1 neutron changes into I proton, which remains in the nucleus, and 
1 electron which is emitted : this explains the unit by unit increase in atomic 
number. 

143. The Lunitations of the Homan Imagination in the Study of 

Atoms**— -The next and greatest advance was to discover how these electrons 
moved, if they moved at all, how they were arranged and how such arrange- 
ment inffuenoed chemical and physical properties. This problem has been 
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partly solved. The work of Niels Bohr and others has now given a very fair 
idea of how the nucleus and surrounding electrons are related and has gone 
far to explain the mechanism of choroical combination. The work is far from 
being a complete and accurate representation of the atom and its electrons, 
but, nevertheless, it must contain a considerable substratum of truth- The 
most recent tendency is to ignore any mental picture of an atom we may 
form as being probably misleading and to rely simply upon the mathematical 
statements of the behaviour of the atom. To most of us, however, these are 
largely unintelligible, and it is best, at first, to visualise an “ atomic model ** 
which must be fairly close to the reality. Continuous effort is necessary to 
prevent ourselves thinking of an electron as a little object like a shot or a 
marble and to realise that it is not in the least like our everyday idea of 
matter, but probably a good deal more like an electromagnetic wave, itself 
a difficult enough thing to picture. 

144L ArrdQSOniGiit of Eloctrons Bound tho Nucleus. — ^it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the electrons round the nucleus must either be stationary 
or moving. If they are stationary they should at once drop into the nucleus. 
Rutherford therefore supposed they were rotating round the nucleus and kept 
away from it by the centrifugal force engendered by their rotation. The 
difficulty then arises that an electrical charge rotating in this manner should, 
according to the accepted ideas of electro-dynamics, give rise to electro- 
magnetic vibrations and so radiate energy. The energy so radiated would be 
gained at the expense of the electron’s kinetic energy ; its rotation would 
slow down and it would finally drop into the nucleus. 

From this dilemma a means of escape was afforded by the quantum theory. 
It had been evident since about 1900 that ordinary dynamics was not applic- 
able to radiation. In order to account for many facts concerned with radiation 
Planck put forward his theory of quanta. He supposed that energy of vibra- 
tion could only be given out or taken up in quanta, small portions, the size 
of which is hv where h is a universal constant and v is the frequency of the 
vibration of tho systiun taking up energy. The quantum of energy is not 
like the electron, an absolutely fixed quantity, but varies with the frequency 
of the vibrating system producing the energy. The quantum theory has been 
so successful in acooimting for numerous physical phenomena that it may 
be regarded as established. 

In order to get over the difficulty that, according to ‘ classical ’ electro- 
dynamics, the electrons, whether fixed or rotating, must fall into the nucleus, 
Bohr made certain assumptions, which went beyond Planck’s quantum theory 
but which, by their results, seem to be justified. 

146. Bohr’s Theory of Atomic Constitution. — ^Bohr assumes: (i) 

When an electron rotates round the nucleus in any one orbit it emite no 
energy. The electron may have n orbits corresponding to the possession by 
it of 1« 2« 3 • . . n quanta of energy. The energy, E, of the electron is then 
given by E = nhv where n is an integer and h, r have the meanings indicated 
above. 

(2) An electron, he assumes, radiates energy only when passing discon- 
tinuously from one state or orbit to another of smaller energy. If its first 
energy was Ej. and the second E 2 > the frequency v of the emitted radiation 
ts given by Ej — E 2 hv. 

This theory was certainly plausible, but its real value appeared when it 
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was put to the test of accounting for the kind of radiation that atoms emit. 
It is well known that a glowing vapour or, in general, an atom in possession 
of much energy produces light which can be analysed spectroscopically into 
lines. That is to say, the radiation from atoms is of a small number of fixed 
frequencies, each corresponding to a spectroscopic line. If irradiation was 
emitted by the rotating electron, on the classical theory aU frequencies should 
bo represented in the spectrum. One of the chief triumphs of Bohr’s theory 
was in the calculation from his assumptions, coupled with those of the theory 




Fig. 54. — Bohr’s theory: Radiation is emitted by an atom as the result 
of an electron passing from its orbit to another orbit of smaller energy. 

of relativity, of the positions of all the lines in the hydrogen spectrum, a 
leat so remarkable at the time that wo might ha ve expected to wait a century 
for its performance. 

The spectral lines of ionised helium have also been calculated and found 
to correspond in every detail with the known spectra. The details of the 
spectra of more complicated atoms have not yet been calculated, but the 
results already attained are highly convincing. Moreover, the deduction of 
the atomic structures of more complex elements from their spectra and the 
confirmation of the truth of those deductions by chemical evidence affords 
an almost equally convincing evidence that Bohr’s theory corresponds in 
many respects with the facts. 

None the less Bohr’s views led to wrong results in some details, and the 
modern view of the atom differs a good deal from Bohr’s, chiefly in the dis- 
carding of his assumption that tho electrons are revolving in circular orbits. 

Let us, before proceeding further, summarise the present state of know- 
ledge as to the constitution of the atom. 

( 1 ) Atoms are composed of neutral particles (neutrons) and positive imits 

of electricity (protons) and negative units of electricity (electrons) 
with an equal and opposite charge. 

(2) The protons and neutrons ^ constitute a nucleus small in size compared 

with the whole atom. The electrons are distributed in well-defined 
groups round this nucleus. 

If Z is the atomic number of tlie element and W its atomic weight 
the nucleus contains Z protons^ and W -- Z neutrons (total charge 
4- Ze), iTho outer electrons are Z in number (total charge — Ze), 

Thus sodium has atomic number 11, atomic weight 23. There are, 
therefore, 11 protons and 12 neutrons in the nucleus of a sodium atom 
and 11 electrons in the surrounding groups. 

(3) Bohr pictured the electrons as taking up orbits corresponding to the 
possession of from one to six quanta of energy. We prefer to regard 

1 Except in the case of hydrogen. 

^ For the case where W is not a whole number, v* § 149. 
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the electrons as forming concentric groups or sheila whose diameter 
corresponds with the number of quanta, without specifying anything 
about their motion. It is sufficient to realise that if an atom contains 
electrons with say 1, 2 and Z quanta respectively, the 3-quanta elec- 
trons will be the outermost and the 1 -quantum electrons the innermost. 

We will now consider what will be the configuration of the lighter atoms 
in their state of least energy with all the electrons in their Lowest orbits. 

146. Stractare of the Individaal Atoms.— period of the 

pBrtodic table. Hydrogen has one I -quantum electron and its nucleus is a 
single proton. This arrangement is deducibie from its spectrum. 

The second element, helium, has atomic weight 4, atomic number 2. Thus 
it has a nucleus of 2 protons and 2 neutrons and has 2 electrons both in the 
1 -quantum group. This inner pair of elcKJtrons in 1 -quantum group is found 
in all elements, and their loss or gain of quanta give rise to the X-ray spectra 
(§ 142). 

Second Period , — The element lithium, which follows helium, has atomic 
number 3 and atomic weight 7. It has, therefore, 3 protons and 4 neutrons 
in the nucleus and 3 electrons in the outer groups. An arrangement of three 
I-quantum electrons is evidently unstable and the third enters the 2-quantum 
group. 

Now this third electron is much more easily removed than the two electrons 
of the helium atom, for it lies further from the sphere of attraction of the 
nucleus. We shall find throughout that the structure of an inert gas always 
represents a peculiarly stable system of electrons. This is the reason for their 
inertness, for chemical combination involves an interference with the outer 
electrons resulting in a more stable state. As we pass along the second period 
each element has an atomic number one greater than the last and, therefore, 
one more electron in the outermost group of electrons. Thus we have for each 
of the elements of the second period : — 

(1) Nucleus. 

i2) Two electrons in the 1 -quantum group surrounded by 

(3) From 1-8 electrons in the 2-quantum group. 


Elements of First and Second Periode. 


Period. 


Atomic 

Number. 


Symbol. 


Electrons in 
One-quantum 
group. 


Electrons in 
Two-quanta 
group. 



1 
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With neon we reach the maximum number of 2-quanta electrons and with 
it a peculiarly stable arrangement. The next electron added goes into the 
3 .quantum group and the element — ^sodium — so produced is the analogue of 
lithium, which has a similar solitary electron in the 2-quantum group. 

Third Period , — ^The next period, sodium — argon, reproduces the last in general 
structure. Each element has in suooes^iive (though interponetrating) layers ; 

(1) Nucleus. 

(2) Two electrons in the 1 -quantum group. 

(3) Eight electrons in the 2-quantum group. 

(4) From 1-8 electrons in the 3-quantum group. 

© 

Sodium atom. Hydrogen atom. Chlorine atom. 

Fig. 55. 

Thus the sulphur atom, for example, has the structure. 

Electrons in 1 -quantum group 2-quantum group 3-quantum group 

2 8 6 

tind we end the period with an inert gas, argon, with the structure : 

Electrons in 1 -quantum group 2-quantum group 3-quantum group 

2 8 8 

The complete layer of eight electrons again shows its peculiar stability and 
the fourth period here begins. 

Fourth Period, 


Atomic 

Number. 

Symbol. 

1 Electrons in groups having 

1 quantum. 

2 quanta. 

3 quanta. 

4 quanta. 

19 

K 


2 

8 

8 

1 

20 

Ca 


2 

8 

8 

2 

21 

Sc ^ 

T 

2 

8 

9 

2 

22 

Ti 

a E 

i 

8 

10 

2 

23 

V 

A L 

2 

8 

11 

2 

24 

Cr 

NTE 

2 

8 

13 

1 

26 

Mn 

> S U 

2 

8 

13 

2 

26 

Fe 

I B 

2 

8 

14 

2 

27 

Co 

T N 

2 

8 

15 

2 

28 

Ni 

I T 

2 

8 

16 

2 

29 

Cu , 

O S 

2 

8 

18 

1 

30 

Zn 

N 

2 

8 

18 

2 

31 

Ga 


2 

8 

18 

3 

32 

Ge 


2 

8 

18 

4 

33 

As 


2 

8 

18 

5 

34 

Se 


2 

8 

18 

‘ 6 

35 

Br 


2 

8 

18 

7 

36 

Kr 


2 

8 

18 

8 
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Fourth Period . — The first element, potassium, has one more electron than 
argon, but although an atom cem contain up to 18 S^quantum electrons, 
and only eight are present, this goes into the 4-quantum group. So also 
calcium, the second element, has two 4-quantum electrons in a manner 
exactly analogous to beiyllium and magnesium. But the third element, 
scandium, does not have three 4-quantum electrons. It retains the two 
4.qaantum electrons of calcium, but the new electron goes into the 3-quantum 
group. This behaviour is characteristic of the transition elements (§ 132, 
133). All of these have one or two electrons only in their outermost groups, 
while each successive element has one more 3-quantum than the last. This 
}>roces8 continues imtil all the possible places for 3-quantum electrons are filled. 

Consequently we find a series (21-29) of ‘ transition elements ’ with variable 
valency, coloured ions, and other characteristic properties. As soon as the 
full eighteen possible electrons have gone into the 3 -quantum group the 
succeeding elements have ea<;h one more 4-quantum electron than the last 
and so a series of elements (Ga-Kr) exactly analogous to those of the short 
periods follows. 

Fifth Period . — ^This is quite analogous to the fourth. 

Sixth Period . — In this a now phenomenon appears. At the beginning of 
this period we start with an alkali metal, cassium, with a single outermost 
t}-quantum electron, while both the 5-quantum group and the 4-quantum 
group are not yet filled up. When after two elements (as in the fourth period) 
the 5-quantum group (the next layer to the outermost) begins to be filled in 
we get transition elements formed (La), but while the 4-quantum group, two 
layers deep in the atom, are being filled in we get the series of rare earths 
-—elements remarkably alike because their only structural differences are in 
the inner parts of the atom shielded by two electron layers (§§ 50J1-522). 

147. Thfi Groups und their Structure. — ^It may be instructive to com- 
pare the structure of members of the same group but different periods. 
We may first consider the group of inert gases (Group 0). 


Inert Oa*. 

Electrons in Groups havinf? 

1 quantum. 

2 quanta. 

3 quanta. 

4 quanta. 

5 quanta. 

6 quanta. 

Helium , 

2 






Neon . 

2 

8 





Argon 

2 

8 

8 




Krypton 

2 

8 

18 

8 



Xenon 

2 

8 

18 

18 

8 


Kadon , 

2 

8 j 

18 

32 

18 

8 


The typical feature of an inert gas is, then, an atom having a completed 
outer layer to which no more electrons can be added. This is evidently a 
highly stable typo of atom. 

As a second illustration wo may take the alkaline-earth metals (Group IIA). 

These alkaline-earth elements, then, are characterised by the possession of 
an outer incomplete layer of two electrons, all the inner rings being complete. 
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Electrons in Groups having 

1 quantumj 

2 quanta. 

8 quanta. 

4 quanta. 

5 quanta. 

6 quanta. 

7 quanta. 

Beryllium 

2 

2 






Magneeium 

2 

8 

2 





Calcium . 

2 

8 

8 

2 




Strontium. 

2 

8 

18 

8 

2 



Barium • j 

2 

8 

18 

18 

8 

2 


Radium . | 

2 

8 

18 

32 

18 

8 

2 


I'hese outer electrons can be detached, forming ions such as Ba^-^, and con • 
soquently the elements are divalent. 

Finally, we may take a set of transition elements, say Group VIA. 



Electrons in Groups having 

1 quantum. 

2 quanta. 

8 quanta. 

4 quauta. 

5 quanta. 

6 quanta. 

7 quanta. 

Chromium . 

2 

8 

13 

1 

■I 



Molybdenum 

2 

8 

18 

13 

mm 



Tungsten . 

2 

8 

18 

32 

■9 

2 


Uranium 

2 

8 

18 

32 

n 

13 

1 


Each of these elements has the outer two groups, consisting of 13 and I 
(or 12 and 2) electrons, respectively. This group of 13 electrons contains a 
sub-group of eight which cannot be detached, while the remainder can. These 
latter electrons and the single outer electron are readily detached, so that 
six electrons (or a less number) can be removed for chemical combination 
and we find in chromium, for example, valencies of 2, 3 and 6. 

The structure of the atom then provides a clear explanation of the remark- 
able regularities of the periodic table, and still more convincingly explains 
many of the peculiar irregularities which had always been noticed and had 
even been regarded as a fatal defect in the table, considered as an expression 
of the relationships of the chemical elements. The above system is not to 
be regarded as the last word on the subject of atomic structure. None the 
loss, it remains the practical working theory of chemists, and is at least a 
very close approximation to the truth. 

148. Isotopes. — The term isotope was invented by Soddy in 1913 
to denote elements which, though having different atomic weights, 
had identical chemical properties, and consequently occupied the 
same place in the periodic table. The radio-active isotopes are 
discussed in some detail in Chapter XXVI. The case of outstanding 
interest was that of lead. It was shown that in radio-active changes 
uranium (238) lost eight a-partioles (atomic weight 4) and changed 
into lead , which should, therefore, have atomic mass 238 - 8 x 4 » 
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206, while thorium (atomic weight 232) lost six a-particles and also 
became lead, which should have atomic weight 232 - 6 X 4 «« 208. 
Soddy predicted that a difference in atomic weight would be found 
in lead from thorium and uranium minerals respectively. This was 
found to be the case (§ 630), and these two kinds of lead were found 
to differ in atomic weight by about two units, but were indistinguish- 
able in all properties which did not depend on atomic weight. 

The atomic theory of Dalton (§ 36) stated that atoms of the same 
element all had the same mass; but other assumptions are possible. 
All the chemical laws would be just as well explained if the atoms 
of any one element had always, in any considerable portion, the same 
average mass. The weighing of individual atoms has not been 
attempted until recently, and all * atomic weights * were averages 
based on the weighing of such a great number of atoms (more than 
10*®), that all individual differences would be smoothed out. Thus 
the weight of a man is a highly variable quantity, say 8~18 stone, a 
divergence of up to 60 per cent, of the mean being common, but tlu^ 
weight of a thousand men taken at random will vary very much 
less in proportion, a difference of 1 per cent, between two successive 
thousands being ver}^ unlikely. 

The method of positive ray analysis of Sir J. J. Thomson gave a 
rough method of estimating the weights of individual atoms. In 
this method, which cannot be here described in detail, a beam of 
rapidly-moving positively-charged atoms is subjected to an 
electromagnetic field, which causes the individual atoms to travel 
in courses, the locus of which is a parabola of size and shaj)e depend- 
ing on the mass of the atoms concerned. I'hose parabolas were 
received on a photographic plate. The method at first indicated 
that all atoms of the same element had the same mass, but the element 
neon was found to give a distinct double tmee indicating atoms of 
two different masses. Aston, in 1919, devised the mass-speetrograph 
which has since been improved so as to measure individual atomic 
weights with an error of less than 1 in 10,000. 

Figs. 60 and 67 give a rough idea of the construction of a mass-spectro- 
graph. An X-ray bulb, B, has an anode. A, of aluminium, and a perforated 
cathode, C, of the same metal. A silica bulb, D, receives the concentrated 
stream of electrons from the cathode. A minute leak allows the entry of a 
trace of the vapour of some volatile compound of the element, the atomic 
weights of the atoms of which are to be determined. Atoms (or molecules) 
of the element become positively changed as a result of the detachment of 
electrons. These ions are attracted to the negatively-charged cathode and 
a few pass through the perforation in the cathode, forming a beam of rapidly- 
moving and positively -charged atoms or molecules. From these rays of 
charged atoms, travelling with varying velocities, a thin ribbon is selected 
by the slits Sj S^. The atoms composing this ribbon are deflected by a powerful 
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eloctroatatio field to an extent given by directly as their charge and 

inversely as their kinetic energy. A group of these rays is selected by the 
diaphragm (Fig. 56), and then passes between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet of which the field is so arranged as to bend the rays in the opposite 

direction. It can be shown that this defiection is proportional to — , and by 

mv 

suitably adjusting the strength of the fields it is possible to defiect the rays 


r W 

Focus ^'^^ — 

of beam 
of Atoms 



Electncol/y 
charged plates 

S2 ^ 


electromaqnet\ ^ ^ Dtaphrogm 

Fig. 66. — ^Aston’s Mass-spectrograph. 


Charged 
~ Atoms 
(from 

JC-ray tube) 



in such a way as to bring them to a focus, the position of which depends on m 
only, A photographic plate receives the flying ions at their focus and is thus 
marked with a series of lines each oorrespomling to a group of atoms of the 
same mass. Common atoms which are present accidentally or have been added 
deliberately, give markings which can be recognised : by measurement of the 
position of the lines relative to these markings, the mass of the particles causing 
them can be deduced. 

Many improvements and modifications in the apparatus have been made 
but the above gives a sufiicieutly close approximation to the method as now 
carried out. 

As a result of these investigations almost all of the elements have been 
shown to be complex in character, as is shown in the table appended 
(pp. 180-182). 

1^. Prout's Hypoiliesds •—It has been noticed at an early date that 
atomic weights were much more often nearly whole numbers than would 
be expected if they were merely a set of numbers taken at random* Prout^ 
in 1815, suggested that the atoms of all elements were made up of smaller 
atoms of some primordial substance. He suggested that these were atoms 
of hydrogen. If this were true and if hydrogen were taken as the unit of 
atomic weight all atomic weights should be whole numbers. This was seen 
to be untruSt for chlorine, copper and several others were obvious exceptions. 
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When Rutherford put forward the theory (§ 140) that atoms were made up 
of protons (atomic weight 1 008) and electrons (atomic weight, c. 0-0006) it 
appeared that all elements should have atomic weights within a small fraction 
of a whole number for all atomic weights would be ( 1 *008 -j- 0-0006) n. where n 
is the number of protons present. It soon appeared that another factor 
influenced this result and it seemed likely that energy had been liberated 
in great quantities when protons combined, at some time in the remote past, 
to form a nucleus, and this energy, according to the relativity theories, was 
equivalent to a certain mass. 

Thus, for example, the helium atom contains: 

2 protons and 2 neutrons ..... Mass. . 4-032 
2 electrons ....... Mass c . 0-002 

4-034 

The actual atomic weight of helium is, however .... 4-003 

The difference being accounted for by the energy of formation of 
the helium nucleus equal to 700,000 cals, per gm.-atom of 
helium, equivalent to a mass of . . 0-031 

4-034 

These considerations, however, made it more, rather than less, probable 
that atomic weights should be, at any rate, nearly whole numbers. 

The explanation of fractions of a unit occurring in atomic weights was 
found, as a result of the use of the meiss-spectrograph, to be the fact that 
many elements were mixtures of two or more isotopes, identical in chemical 
properties and in such physical properties as do not depend on atomic weight. 
Thus, neon, of atomic weight 20-2, was shown to be a mixture of two neons, 
one of atomic mass 20 and the other of atomic mass 22. Chlorine, of atomic 
weight 36-46, was also found to consist of two kinds of atoms of atomic 
mass 36 and 37. 

The examination of the remaining elements showed that their atoms all 
had masses which were nearly whole numbers if the weight of an oxygen 
atom be called 16-000. The divergence from whole numbers due to the 
*• packing ** effect resulting from the liberation of energy in their formation 
amounts at most to about 0-09 units. 

The table given below is that issued by the Chemical Society for 1929 
modifled to include more recent work. 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND ISOTOPES. 1950. 


Atomic 

number. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Mass-numbers of Isotopes in 
Order of Intensity. 

1 

Hydrogen 

H 

1-0080 

L 2 

2 

Helium 

He 

4-003 

4 

3 

Litliium 

Li 

6-040 

7, 6 

4 

Beryllium . ^ 

Be 

9-013 

9 

6 

Boron . 

B 

10-82 

11, 10 

6 

Carbon . 

C 

12-011 

12, 13 

7 

Nitrogen 

N 

14-008 

14, 16 

8 

Oxygen 

0 

16-0000 

16, 18, 17 
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Atomic 

number. 

Name, 


Symbol, 

Atomic 

Weight, 

Mass^umbers of Isotopes in Order 
of Intensity, 

9 

Fluorine 


F 

1900 

19 

JO 

Noon 


Ne 

20183 

20. 22, 21 

11 

Sodium . 


Na 

22-991 

23 

12 

Magnesium 


Mg 

24*32 

24, 26, 26 

13 

Aluminium 


A1 

26*98 

27 

14 

Silicon . 


Si 

28-09 

28, 29, 30 

15 

Phosphorus 


P 

30-976 

31 

10 

Sulphur 


S 

32 066 

32. 34, 33 

17 

Chlorine 


Cl 

35-457 

35. 37 

18 

Argon . 


A 

39-944 

40, 36, 38 

19 

Potassium 


K 

39*100 

39, 41, 40 

20 

Calcium . 


Ca 

40-08 

40, 44, 42, 43 

21 

Scandium 


Sc 

44*96 

45 

22 

Titanium 


Ti 

47-90 

48, 46, 47, 60, 49 

23 

Vanadium 


V 

60*95 

61 

24 

Chromium 

. 

Cr 

52-01 

52, 53, 50, 54 

25 

Manganese 


Mn 

54*94 

55 

2G 

Iron 


Fe 

65-85 

56. 54, 67. 58 

27 

Cobalt . 


Co 

68*04 

59 

28 

Nickel , 


Ni 

58-71 

58, 60, 62, 61, 64 

29 

Copper . 


Cu 

63-54 

<53, 66 

30 

Zinc 


Zn 

65*38 

64, 66, 68, 67, 70 

31 

Galliiun 


Ga 

69*72 

69, 71 

32 

Germanium 


Ge 

72-60 

74, 72, 70, 73. 76 

33 

Arsenic . 


As 

74-91 

75 

34 

Selenium 


Se 

78-96 

80, 78, 76, 82, 77, 74 

35 

Broniiiie 


Br 

79-916 

79, 81 

30 

Krypton 


Kr 

83*80 

84, 86, 82, 83, 80, 78 

37 

Kubidium 


Rb 

86-48 

85, 87 

38 

Strontium 


Sr 

87-63 

88, 86, 87 

39 

Y ttrium 


Yt 

88-92 

89 

40 

Zirconium 


Zr 

91-22 

90, 92, 94, 91, 96 

41 

Niobium 

(Columbium) 


Nb 

(Cb) 

92-91 

93 

42 

Molybdenum 


Mo 

95-95 

98, 96, 95, 92, 94. 100, 97 

43 

Technetium 


Tc 

199] 

96, 99 

44 

Kuthenium 


Ru 

101-1 

102, 101, 104, 100, 99, 96 

45 

Khodiurn 


Rh 

102-91 

103 

40 

Palladium 


Pd 

1 106*4 

104, 105, 106, 108, 110, 102 

47 

Silver 


1 Ag 

107-880 

107, 109 

48 

Cadmium 


i Cd 

112-41 

114, 112, 110, 111, 113, 116, 
106, 108 

49 

Indium . 


In 

114*82 

115 

60 

Till 


Sn 

118-70 

120, 118, 116, 119, 117, 124, 
122, 112, 114, 115 

51 

Antimony 

Tellurium 


Sb 

121-76 

121, 123 

62 


Te 

127-61 

130, 128, 126, 125, 124, 122, 
123 

53 

Iodine . 


I 

126-91 

127 

54 

Xenon . 


Xe 

131*3 

129, 132, 131, 134, 136, 130, 
128, 124, 126 

55 

Caesium 


Cs 

132-91 

133 

5t> 

Barium 


Ba 

137-36 

138, 137, 136, 135 

57 

Lanthanum 


La 

138-92 

139 

58 

Cerium . 


Ce 

140-13 

140, 142 

69 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

140-92 

141 
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Atomic 

number. 

Name* 


Hi 

Mass^nwnhers o/ hotopas (n Of 4*9 
of intensity* 

60 

Neodymium . 

NM 

144 27 

142, 144, 146, 143, 145 

61 

Promethium . 

Pm 

[146] 

147 

62 

Sajiiarium 

8m 

ISU-35 

162, 154, 147. 149, 148. 160, 





144 

63 

Europium 

Eu 

1520 

161, 163 

64 

Gadolinium . 

Gil 

lf.7 2« 

166, 158, 165, 167, 160 

65 

Terbium 

Tb 

Ifi8f3 

159 

66 

Dysprosium . 

Dy 

152 61 

164, 162, 163, 161 

67 

Holmium 

Ho 

164H4 

165 

68 

Erbium 

Er 

167-27 

166, 168, 167, 170 

69 

Thulium 

Tm 

H-8-9+ 

169 

70 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

175-04 

174, 172, 173, 176, 171 

71 

Lutftium 

Lu 

174-99 

175 

72 

Hafnium 

Ilf 

178 60 

(176), 177, 178, 179, 180 

73 

Tantalum 

Ta 

180 95 

181 

•74. 

Tungsten 

VV 

is:< 86 

184, 180, 182, 183 

76 

Rhenium 

Re 

l«« 22 

187, 185 

76 

Osmium 

Oa 

19^>-2 

792, 190, 189, 188, 186, 187 

77 

Iridium 

Ir 

112 2 

193, 191 

78 

Platinum 

Pt 

IS'OOO 

195, 196, 194, 198, 192 

79 

Gold . 

Au 

197 0 

197 

80 

Mercury 

Hg 

200*61 

202, 200, 190, 201, 198, 204, 





196, 197, 203 

81 

Thallium 

T1 

204-39 

205, 203 

82 

Lead 

Pb 

207-21 

208, 206, 207, 204, 203, 206, 





209, 210 

83 

Bismuth 

Bi 

209-00 

209 

84 

Polonium 

Po 

210 


85 

Astatine 

At 

[210] 

211, 218 

86 

Radon . 

Rn 

222 


87 

Francium 

Fr 

[223] 

223 

88 

Radium. 

Ka 

22a'U5 


89 

Actinium 

Ac 

227 


90 

Thorium 

Th 

2:<*/ 05 

232 

91 

Prot Actinium 

Pa 

231 


92 

Tranium 

U 

2:;so7 

238, 235, 2.34 

93 

Neptunium 

Np 

[•>37] 

237, 238, 239 

94 

Plutonium 

Pu 

1242] 

238. 239, 240, 241 

05 

Americium 

Am 

[243] 

241. 242 

96 

Curium 

Cm 

[243] 

240, 242 

97 

Berkelium 

Bk 

[2451 


98 

Californium . 

Cf 

[246] 


99 

Einsteinium . 

E 

?264 


100 

Fetmium 

Fm 

?255 


101 

Mendelevium . 

Mv 

[256] 


102 

Nobelium 

No 




Considering the fact that so many elements consist of mixtures of two 
kinds of atoms it is very remarkable that their atomic weights* as deter- 
mined by chemical methods, are in practice so constant. The only element 
of which the atomic weight varies greatly according to its source is lead, which 
w© know to be derived from at least two different sources, thorium and 
uranium. It seems likely that when the atoms were originally formed the 
isotopes were produced in certain fbced proportions and have never become 
separated. 
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150* S0pftratiO& of IflM>top08« — This is an exceedingly di£&cult problem, 
as the only differences between them are small differences of atomic weight. 
Quite a number of methods have, however, attained some success. 

(a) A tnasa spectrometer has been designed to collect the atoms of different 
atomic weight on metal plates. Since the vapour in a mass spectro- 
graph is at very low pressure only a few thousandths of a miUigraru 
can bo collected : the separation is however complete. 

(b) Since the gaseous isotopes differ in density it is possible to separate 
them by diffusion* The pure neon isotope ^^Ne has been separated by an 

apparatus in which ordinary neon underwent 50 successive diffusions. 

(c) The method of thermal diffusion has recently proved a very effective 

one for the separation of gaseous isotopes. The apparatus consists 
simply of a hot vertical surface opposite to a cold one, e.gf., a hot wire 
stretched along the axis of a cold vertical glctss tube. As a result of 
processes which have not been entirely elucidated, the heavier com- 
ponent of the gas-mixture becomes concentrated at the bottom of the 
tube, and repeated diffusions effect a considerable degree of separation. 

(d) The eleotrolyaia of a mixture of isotopes may give a product containing 
more of one than the other (see § 193 on the hydrogen isotope, deu- 
terium). Lithium has been partlv separated into ®Li and ’Li in this way. 

(e) Fractional Distillation may have some success, e.^., in partially separat- 

ing ‘ heavy water * from ordinary water. 

The isotope of hydrogen of mass 2 is of such importance and differs so 
widely from the isotope of mass 1 that it has been thought best to treat it 
separately in § 193a. 

151. Atomic Stractores of Isotopes .—The explanation of the existence 
of isotopes follows readily from the modern theory of the structure of the 
atom. The atom consists of ; — 

(1) A nucleus, containing Z protons and W-Z neutrons, where W is the 
atomic weight and Z the atomic number. The net positive charge of the 
nucleus is -b Z* The mass of the nucleus determines the atomic moss. 

(2) A set of electrons distributed round this nucleus. There are Z of those 
making a total nega tive charge — Z, equal and opposite to that of the nucleus. 
On tho number of these electrons depends the chemical and most ol the 
physical properties. 

Isotopes differ in the properties to be ascribed to the nucleus, e.g., in atomic 
mass, and the properties derived from it such as density ; also in radio- 
activity, which is a nuclear property. 


ISOTOPES OF 
NEON 
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They are identical in the other properties which we have reason to assign 
to the outer ele<‘trons. We may assume, then, with reason, that isotopes have 
identical electronic groupinRs and consequently identical nuclear charge. 
They have, on the contrary, different nuclear masses. Now the nuclear 
charge Z, is that of Z protons, and clearly the number of neutrons present 
will not affect this charge but will affect the atomic weight. Thus the two 
isotopes of neon may be represented diagrammatically, Fig. 58. 

The nuclei differ in composition and therefore in mass, but have the same 
charge (+ 10c). The electrons outside the nucleus are identical in each case. 

151ft* Atomic Trftnsmntfttion. — When matter is bombarded with heavy 

particles travelling at enormous speeds, some of the nuclei of the atoms are 
struck, and of these some are disintegrated. 

The electron (A.W. 0*0005) is not a heavy enough particle, but the a- 
particle (helium nucleus, A.W. 4), the proton (A.W. 1), the deuteron (deu- 
terium nucleus, A.W. 2), the neutron (§ 1.51b, A.W. 1) have all been used. 
The great speed in the case of the a particle and the neutron is inherent in 
the way they are formed. Protons and deutorons have to be accelerated by a 
powerful electric field. 

The tracks of those particles can be photographed by the methods described 
in § 1250, and by studying the nature of the trails and the angles of deflexion 
of the products, inferences can be drawn as to the products. In most cases only 
a few atoms are broken up, and the extent of such transmutation is far beyond 
estimation by chemical means. 

The general rule is that the nucleus of the atom bombarded takes up the 
bombarding particle, and then, becoming unstable, breaks up into two nuclei, 
which, of course, ultimately collect their complement of electrons. 

The following transmutations are examples of this. The superscript figures 
are atomic weights : — 

7Li + iH = 4He + 

Tjithium -f- proton — two a*partick'S 
2'JNa -h “H v:- 2iNa 1- m 
Sodium deuteron ~ isotope of sodium proton 
^He - iH -1- 

Boron f o-particlo — proton -j- isotope of carbon 
A great number of such transmutations have beem described. 

It may happen that nuclei which have taken up a particles do not break 
up immediately, but only in the course of minutes or hours. In this case the 
elements are said to be made artificially radio-active, a condition further 
described in § 1271-2. 

ISlb. The Neutron.— Chadwick, in 1932. diwovored that when beryl- 
lium is bombarded with a-particles, particles of very long range are emitted. 
They are not deflected by an electric field, and consequently have no charge. 
Their mass is nearly that of a proton. The reaction may bo represented by the 
equation 

JBe -f- iHo - »iC 4* Jn 

where the superscript numbers give the atomic masses and the subscripts the 
atomic numbers. It is concluded that the neiUronf as this particle is termed 
is a simple elementary constituent of matter like the proton and electron. 
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151o. The Poeitive Etectron.— The positive electron or positron of 
charge -f* 1 , and probably of the same mass as a negative electron, was dis- 
covered independently by Anderson, and by Blackett and Occhialini. It seems 
to be produced by the absorption by matter of radiation of very short wave- 
length, e,g *9 cosmic rays and certain 7 -rays (§ 1255). Its free life is exceedingly 
short and it is supposed to disappear by combining with an electron whereby 
energy equivalent to the mass which vanishes, is emitted as radiation. 

There is no certainty that we have exhausted all the possibilities of ultimate 
particles. The neutrino, various mesons, and heavg electron have been des- 
cribed, but they concern the physicist rather than the chemist. 

It seems that the only permanent and stable constituents of matter we need 
to consider are the proton, the electron, and the neutron. 

I- Electrons . . Mass 1/1840 Charge — e 

II. Protons . . Mass 1-00S2 Charge -f e 

III. Neutrons . Mass 1 0084 Charge 0 

(TIEMICAL COMBINATION, VALENCY, AND THE STRUCTURE 

OF THE ATOM 

152. BQstorical.— During the last thirty years there has been a general 
belief that the valency linkages of atoms were in some way connected with 
the electrons of the atom. The fact that polar compmmds (§§ 116, 157) can 
by split up into positively- and negatively -charged ions suggested that the 
mechanism of chemical combination was the loss by one atom or group of 
certain electrons and the transfer of these to the other atom or group ; the 
first atom was thus positively charged and the second negatively, these 
charged atoms bemg then held together by electro -static attraction, 

A + B -> A+ + B- tA]+[B]-. 

As soon as the arrangement of the outer electronic orbits of the atom 
became cleared up, the way w as paved for a more complete theory of valency. 
The first theory, put forward by Kossel in 1916, satisfactorily explains the 
formation of ionised oompoimds — the alkalis and salts, but does not explain 
the covalent linkages of ordinary compounds. 

168. ElectrOValency. — The inert gases of Group 0 have a peculiarly 
stable electronic structure characterised by a complete outer group of eight 
tiloctrons (in the case of helium, two). The elements of Groups I A, HA 
etc., ore known to be strongly electro-positive, t.e., they readily lose an 
electron and become positively -charged ions such as K+, Mg^*^, etc. It is 
evident from the valencies of the groups of the periodic table that the atoms 

the normal elements ^ of the earlier groups readily lose electrons, and in 
each case revert to the external structure 0 / on inert gas, as the table below 
shows. Just in the same way the elements at the other end of a period (Groups 
VI, VII) readily becomes elcetro-negativo ions, i.c., their atoms gain electrons, 
and their valencies also show that when they do this they reach the type of 
an inert gas. 

The table on p. 186 illustrates the fact that the ions of these elements have 
t See p. 1 87 for transition elements. 
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the same arrangement of electrons aa inert gases. They are not identical with 
the inert gases, because (a) they are electrically charged, (b) they have a 
iiif^brent nuclear charge, and the forces binding the electrons are therefore 
of different strengths. It is supposed that when a polar compound is formed 
l>etween such elements as these the process is ; 

(1) A transference of electrons from the electropositive to the electro- 
negative atom. ' 

Na + Cl « Na+ + Cl- 
(2,8.1) (2.8.7) (2 . 8)+ (2.8. 8)- 

Neon type. Argon type. 

(2) The binding of these charged ions into a solid crystal by electrostatic 
attraction : 

Na^ 4- Cl- « [Na]'^[Cl]-. 

This theory of valency accounts for the following facts about the combina- 
tion of the elements (other than transition elements) : 

(1) That certain compounds are readily split up into ions or behave as if 
they were permanently composed of ions. 

(2) That the charge on these ions is equal to the number of places by which 
the element is distant in the periodic table from the nearest inert gas. 

In the case of the transition elements electrons may be lost from the two 
outer quantum -groups, and in general the number so lost is not more than 
three, for it does not seem possible for an ion to exist with more than four 
charges, and even the latter figure is rare. Consequently the ions of the 
transition elements do not conform to an inert gas ’* pattern but only to 
a pattern more stable than that of the original atom. Thus transition elements 
often have variable valency, since there is no outstanding pattern of stability 
to which they conform. Thus, compare the charges on the ions of the normal 
and the transition elements of the first long period. It will be seen that in 
general the only elements which can form two stable ions of different charge 
belong to the transition grouping. This is one reason why copper is now con- 
sidered to be a transition element.) 

164. CoVEleni Linkages.— The majority of compounds — ^for the organic 
compoimds alone easily outnumber the remainder — are not bound by ionis- 
able linkages. It is not possible to apply the theory we have alreadv outlined 
to such compounds as, say. sulphur dioxide SOg, or molecular oxygen Og. 
There is no reason why one atom of oxygen should lose two electrons to the 
other. To reach the inert gas type, oxygen should gain two el#»ctrons or lose 
six, and the only oxygen molecule one might expect would have to be, O* 
made up from one cation, and three anions, this is a most improbable 
arrangement which, in fact, does not occur. 

G. N. Lewis propounded, in 1916, a theory of valency which applies to 
nondonisable compounds. His principle was that : 

In a non-ionisable linkage electrons cotild be shared between two atoms 
60 aa to contribute towards the stability of both by bringing their structure 
to the inert gas pattern. 

Thus, consider two atoms of oxygen. Their structure may be diagram- 
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niatically represented with the valency electrons occupying six of the eight 
comei*3 of a cube. 



Fio. 60. 


If these two could share two of their electrons by having one face in common 
we should have a state of affairs in which each atom has eight electrons in its 
outer quantum-group, i.e., the state corresponding to the inert gas pattern. 

Again consider the formation of a molecule of ammonia from three atoms 
of hydrogen and one atom of nitrogen. The latter atom shares tliree electrons, 
which with its original five brings it to the stable neon -type. The hydrogen 
atoms each share one of the nitrogen atom’s electrons, thus reaching the 
helium-type. 

H 


3Hx 4 . -N H ;N 

• X 

H 


Three hydrogen atoms with 1 
electron ( x ) each. One nitrogen 
atom with 6 electrons ( . ) in 
outer ring. 


Molecule of ammonia. The 
hy<lrogon atoms have a com- 
plete 2-ring (helium-type) and 
the nitrogen atoms a complete 
8 -ring (neon -type). 


By sharing electrons, two atoms, both of which have too few electrons 
for stability, can each gain a stable outer layer of eight electrons. This type 
of combination will therefore occur chiefly in the case of elements which have 
too few electrons for the inert gas pattern, e.g.. Groups IV to VII, not in 
the case of those elements which have too many electrons, Groups 1 to III. 
Thus we find the electronegative elements (non-metals) form covalent — non* 
ionisable — compounds much more imdily than do the electropositive elements 
— metals. 

We may often represent these linkages diagraimnatically by showing the 
outer electrons only. Thus carbon tetrachloride may be represented (showing 
the electrons derived from the carbon as x and those from the chlorine as . ). 


• Cl 

« • XX . • 

• Cl * c - cr 

* . ‘ XX • , ’ 

•/ci ; 

Carbon atom and chlorine atoms 
liave incomplete outer rings of 4 
and 7 electrons respectively. 


: Cl ; 

. . X . 

:a ; c : 
. . ^ 

:ci: 


In carbon tetrachloride every 
atom is encircled by 8 electronic 
orbits. 
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These covalent linkages are not broken up by ionisation, because the atoms 
or groups are actually held together by two or more encircling electronic 
orbits. There will nevertheless be small differences of polarity between the 
different parts of the molecule. 

165* C(M>lduiat6 Linkages. — The covalent linkage comes about by the 
sharing of a pair of electrons, one from each atom* If both electrons are con- 
tributed by one atom then a special type of covalent band, the co-ordinate 
type of linkage results. For an atom to form such a linkage it must have a pair 
of electrons unshared by any other atom. 

Thus methane H 

• X 

H? C xH 

X • 

H 

could not form such a linkage, for all its electrons are shared ; but ammonia 

H 

• X 

h5n: 

• X 

H 

can form such compounds (§ 692) in which the nitrogen is said to be the donor, 
rhus with hydrogen ion (the acceptor) it forms the ammonium ion. 

H 

h;n: [Hf = 

li 

The hydrogen ion, destitute of electrons, shares nitrogen’s spare pair, so 
becoming of the helium type. In doing this the ion receives the positive charge 
of the hydrion. Again, in the sulphate ion the sulphur and oxygen do not 
contribute equal numbers of electrons. If they did so the product would be 
SO. Actually, the sulphur contributes ah its electrons to the oxygen, receiving 
none in return, and since it has only six of these the necessary eight are made 
up by taking two from outside. 

• • 

• O • 

^ ^ ^ ^ • Electrons from 0 atoms 

J 0 J S o 0 I X Electrons from S atoms 

**jQ^»** o E lectrons from outside 

Although for the purpose of picturing how the co-ordinate link is formed wo 
have distinguished between electrons from various sources, once the bond has 
been formed they are, of course, quite indistinguishable. 

A co-ordinate linkage is represented by an arrow pointing towards 

the atom receiving the electrons. Thus sodium svdphate is 

[-]* [-r 

It must be noted that the co-ordinate linkage differs from the ordinary 
00 valent linkage only in the way in which it is formed. The final result is 


h;n":h| 

• X 
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the same : thus in the ammonium ion ail four hydrogen atoms are attached 
with precisely the same strength, symmetrically, and at the same distance* 

Molecular compounds, such as the ammines, hydrates, etc., are probably 
joined by co-ordinate linkages. Complications are introduced by the fact 
that the octet of outer electrons is not the only possibility, a set of twelve 
electrons having the same features of stability. The co-ordinate linkage is 
further discussed under metallic ammines. 

15d&. R6S0nance.--Every linkage between atoms need not necessarily 
be of one of the above types only, for in many cases they can be of an inter- 
mediate or mixed character. Where the atoms of a molecule could be repre- 
sented as being linked by either of the above types of valency, it is common to 
6nd that the linkage has some of the characters of both types, owing the 
phenomenon of resonance that follows from wave-mechanics. 

156. SamillSiry. — ^To summarise, there are two main types of valency 

(1) Electrovalency, This is the result of a transfer of electrons from one atom 
to another, ions being formed. The electrical attraction between these con- 
stitutes the electrovalcnt bond of alkalis and salts. 

(2) CovaUticy This results from the sharing of electrons between two 
atoms, each atom contributing equal numbers. It is found in the great 
majority of organic compoimds and in many inorganic compounds other than 
salts. 

Co-ordinate valency. This particular type of covaloncy or electron-sharing 
results from an atom contributing two electrons to another atom, but itself 
receiving none. Such linkages are found where apparently saturated com- 
pounds unite with atoms or molecules ; they also connect the atoms which 
build up many of the most important ions (§§ 777, 916, etc.). 

It is to be realised, however, that these are extreme coses and that many 
linkages are intermediate between them. Thus a covalent bond may have a 
considerable degree of ionic character or polarity if it is formed between two 
elements of different character, e,g,, carbon and fluorine. 
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ACIDS, BASES AND SALTS 

157. The Nature ol Acids, Bases and Salts.— The classification of 
chemical substances into ionisable and non-ionisable compounds has 
already been discussed in Chapter VI. It was there pointed out 
that certain chemical compounds are distinguished from all others 
by— 

(1) The fact that they undergo electrol 3 r 8 is. 

(2) Their abnormally low apparent molecular weight in solution. 

(3) The additive character of their properties. 

These substances are said to be ionisable, and it was shown that 
these properties and some others wore accounted for if it was 
assumed that the substances were, in part or wholly, dissociated in 
solution into charged particles or ions. 

Ionisable compounds are further classified as acids, bases and 
salts. The exact definition of these has always presented some 
diificulty owing to the fact that many substances belong to two of 
these classes. In the later part of the chapter definitions are given 
which do not involve the use and terminology of the ionic theory, 
but, at any rate to the more advanced student, the definitions of 
Bronsted provide the most enlightening classification. 

Acids. — Acids are compounds which ionise to form, hydrogen ion B+ 
a>i the only positive ion. For example 

HA H+ 4- A-. 

Acid. Hydrogen ion. 

Bases and Alkalis. — An alkali is often defined as a substance which 
ionises in aqueom solution to form hydroxyl ion OH~. On this system 
the definition of an alkali is given by 

BOH ^ OH- + B+. 

Base. Hydroxyl ion. 

The definition of a base is, however, much wider in scope, and a 
base may be properly defined as a substance which reacts with 
hydrogen ton or as a proton-acceptor. This definition includes all types 
of base. Thus alkalis are included 

B.OH?iOH--f B+ 

0H-H-H+ = H,0. 

and also basic metallic oxides such as copper oxide 
Cu0 + 2H+ = Cu-h-4.H80. 

191 
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Such substances as ammonia or aniline are also covered by this 
definition. 

NHj + H+ = NH.+ 

Ammonia. + Hydrion. Ammonium ion. 

CeHjNH, + H+ = C6H5NHS+. 

Aniline. -f Hydrion. Anilinium ion. 

In this definition of a base there is one point which could cause some doubt. 
If a base is a substance which combines with hydrion, then such substances 
as the acetate ion CH3 . COO“ must be regarded as bases, for they un- 
floubtedly combine with hydrion, 

CH, . COO- 4* H+ CHg . COOH 

It is tO'day generally regarded as reasonable to extend the term base to 
such ions, the behaviour of which is certainly analogous to that of ordinary 
bases, such as ammonia, etc. 

Salts are to be regarded as compounds which, when they ionise, 
do not give hydrogen ion as the sole positive product nor hydroxyl 
ion as the sole negative product. Thus copper chloride and sodium 
hydrogen sulphate are both salts. 

[Cu]-h-[C 1]2- ^ Cu++ + 2C1- 
[Na]-^[HSO,]- 5:^ Na+ + HSO,- Na+ + H+ + SO*- - 

ACIDS 

158. Historical. — ^The only acid known to the ancients was vinegar 
(Lat., acetum ; Greek, o^oj, oxos). It was recognised that vinegar, 
unripe fruits, etc., had in common the taste to which we give the 
name “ sour ” (Lat., acidus ; Greek, oiv's, oxys). The Greek 
alchemists (c. a.d. 100-800) made great use of vinegar and extended 
the use of the word o^os till it meant any corrosive liquid. It was 
then natural that when nitric and sulphuric acid [q.v.) were dis- 
covered they should be regarded as sour substances like vinegar, 
i.e., acids. 

Lavoisier, who knew that most of the oxides of the non-metallic 
elements dissolved in water, fomung acids, concluded that all acids 
contained oxygen, and even named oxygen* from this property. 

The discovery of the constitution of such acids as hydrochloric 
acid HCl, hydriodio acid HI, hydrocyanic acid IlCN, soon made 
this theory untenable, and the modern hydrogen theory of acids 
took its place. 

159. Definition of an Add. — ^The, best and simplest definition of 
an acid is the simple statement that adds aie compounds which 
ionise to form hydrogen ion, H+, as the only positive ion. 

It must be remembered, however, that weak adds yield extremely 
' ^1^. iiour; ytyrdw, (ftnuao, I produce 
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low concentrations of hydrion and their solutions may not display 
any of its more obvious properties. It is well, then, also to retain 
the older definition which states that an acid is a compound con- 
taining hydrogen, which may be partly or wholly replaced by a metal 
when a solution ol the compound is treated with certain metallic 
oxides or hydroxides, such as those of the alkali metals ; a salt and 
water being the only products. 

We may express this definition symbolically by saying that an 
acid is a substance, H„(X), which undergoes the transformation, 

H„(X) + mNaOH = Na,„H„_„, (X) + mH *0 

when it is treated with a solution of caustic soda. 

160. Constitution of Acids. — All acids contain hydrogen, and this 
hydrogen is linked to a comparatively electronegative atom or 
group in such a way as to be readily separated from it. Thus the 
great majority of the reactions of such an acid as sulphuric acid, 
H2SO4, result in the separation of the hydrogen atoms from the 
— SO4 group. Electrolysis splits up the acid in this way, as also does 
treatment with alkalis and metals. Electrolytic dissociation pro- 
duces hydrogen ions and sulphate ions. From these and similar facts 
it may be concluded that acids consist of two readily separable parts, 
hydrogen and an acid radical. Those are shown in the list below 
separated by lines representing the valency linkages. 

Acid. Ftydrogen — Acid radical 

Sulphuric acid = SO4 

Nitric acid . . . . . H - NOj 

Hydrochloric acid . . H - Cl 

Phosphoric acid . . . H3 = PO4 

Acetic acid . . . H - CjHjO, 

Studies of the shape and dimensions of molecules have shown that the 
hydrogen and the acid radical are covalently linked in absence of water but 
that in presence of water this linkage breaks and ions are formeil. As men- 
tioned below the hydrion combines with water forming hydroxonium ion 
fla0+. Thus hydrogen chloride gas has the molecular structuro 

H;ci; 

and in presence of water it reacts to form hydrochloric acid, thus : 

HjO -m : Ci : - [HjOY + Cl Q” 

Strong acids are completely dissociated, but weak acids underg<.> an equilib- 
rium reaction, 

H,0 -I- H :P: ^ 
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Again, anhydroiia sulphuric acid is probably wholly linked by oovalenoy 
and has the formula 


HO. .0 
HO/ ^O 


:U: 

H:0:S:0:H 

’:‘6r 


but on addition of water the acid ionises thus : — 


O"^ \0H 


+ 2H80 




It will be noted that anhydrous sulphuric acid has not the usual properties 
of an acid. 


161. Physical Properties of Acids. — ^The general properties of 
acids in solution are those of hydrion H+, which is formed by the 
ionic dissociation of all acids. 

Actually, in fact, the greater part of the hydrion combines with 
water forming H80+ (or H+.HjO), and it is this hydroxonium ion 
which is referred to when hydrion is spoken of. The formula H *" 
is, however, still commonly used. 

HCl5^H+ 4-Cl- 
HjSO* ^ 2H+ + SO,--- 
HCN5iH+ +CN-. 

Acids, in general, have a sour taste. This is a property of hydrion. 
Strong acids which furnish much hydrion have a very sour taste, 
and as little as one part of acid per million may be detected in this 
way. Such acids, however, as hydrogen sulphide, boric and carbonic 
acids, which are ‘ weak ’ acids, and only dissociate to a very small 
extent, have little or no sour taste. 

Acids are always, to some extent, soluble in water and usually 
dissolve freely. Their solutions conduct electricity. Solutions of 
strong acids are good conductors for two reasons. They contain a 
large concentration of ions to carry the current, and the hydrion 
produced by them is particularly effective in doing so on account of 
the comparatively high velocity with which it moves through the 
liquid. This high velocity results in a solution of hydrion being 
about six times as conductive as an equivalent solution of any 
other ion. 

The hydrion moves so rapidly, or rathor a/ppears to do so, because it is 
joined to a chain of water molecules through hydrogen-bonds. By a redis- 
tribution of charge the hydroxonium ion con be situated at either end and it 
can switch positions quite suddenly. It thus appears to move rapidly because 
one and the same proton does not have to force its way through the we^r 
molecules as do other ions under the influence of a potential gradient : instead 
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wo can think of the proton being handed on from one water molecule to the 
next. This may be illustrated thus : — 

© © 

O H 

^ H i[ i![ A i: 

where the dotted lines indicate hydrogen-bonds. 

182. Electrolysis of Acids. — When acids cany the electric current 
they are decomposed (Chapter VI). The hydrions wander to the 
negative pole or cathode and the acid radical ions to the positive pole 
or anode. As they reach these they give up their charges, and free 
hydrogen and acid radical are liberated. 

HX^H++X-; H+ + © = H; X- = X+e. 

Secondary reactions may occur at the anode and somet im es at 
the cathode. 

Reartums at the Cathode . — At the cathode the hydrogen atoms 
usually combine and come off as hydrogen gas, 

H + H = H„ 

but occasionally the hydrogen iwluces the acid. Thus the electro- 
lysis of nitric acid results in hydrogen, which then reacts with 
more of the acid and forms a variety of products, which may 
include ammonia NHj, hydroxylamine NH2OH, hyponitrous acid 
HjNjOj, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, nitrous acid, etc., as a result of 
such reactions as 

HNOg + 8H = NH, + SHjO, 
or HNO, -f 6H = NH2OH + 2H2O, etc. 

Reactions at the Anode . — ^The discharged ion of the arid radical 
may be a single atom. Cl, Br, I or a group, CN, CH3.CO.O, etc. 

in the tirst case the element is proiluced. 

Cl + Cl = Cla, 

and is evolved if neither the solution nor anode is attacked by it. 

No group of atoms can function as an acid radical and also exist 
free, for there must be an unsatisfied valency bond to which the 
acidic hydrogen was originally linked. Such ions as SOa®", NOa", 
are not at all readily discharged at the anode and the OH~ group 
which is always present in water is discharged instead. 

Thus when a solution of a sulphate is electrolysed in a cell with a 
platinum anode the sulphate ions certainly travel to the anode and 
so carry current ; but they are not discharged there. Hydroxyl 
ions from the water are discharged 

20 H-->-H ,0 + 0+ © 

0 + 0 = 0, f . 
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Water is in chemical equilibrium with H+ and 0H“ ions, so as the 
latter are removed fresh ones take their place, 

HjO ^ H+ + OH- 

Hydrion Hydroxyl ion 

The hydrions accumulate round the anode together with the sulphate 
ions, constituting a solution of sulphuric acid. 

Other secondary reactions may take place. Thus when the acetate 
ion is discharged, the acetate groups liberated form ethane and 
carbon dioxide, 

2CH3.CO.O - C2H3 4 - 2CO2. 


Other examples of secondary reactions are to be found in § 946. 
It may be helpful to give one or two examples of the electrolysis of 
acids. 

Electrolysis of Hydrochloric Acid . — ^Hydrogen and chlorine are 
formed. The solution initially contains H+ and Cl~ together with a 
small concentration of OH“. On introducing inert charged elec- 
trodes the random movement of the ions becomes directed and the 
hydrogen ions go to the cathode and are discharged there. Both 
Cl“ and OH" ions go to the anode, but the former are preferentially 
discharged. 

HCl ^ H+ + Cl- 
HaO ^ H+ -I- OH- 

/ 

Cathode 0 Anode 0 


H++ 0 

H + H 


H 

Hsf 


Cl- - Cl + 0 
Cl + Cl = CI2 f 


Electrolysis of Dilute Sulphuric Acid . — ^Hydrogen and oxygen are 
formed, water is decomposed, and sulphuric acid collects round the 
anode. The solution initially contains H"*", HSO4-, and SO4 — ions, 
with a small concentration of OH" ions. On introducing the charged 
inert electrodes the random motion of the ions becomes directed. 
The hydrogen ions migrate to the cathode and are discharged there ; 
the various anions migrate towards the anode, but hydroxyl ions 
are preferentially discharged. 


H2SO4 ^ HI + HSO4- 
HSO4- ^ H+ + SO4— 
HgO H+ + OH- 


Cathode 0 




Anode 0 


/H+ 0 =:H\ 2OH-=H2O + O + 2 0 

*'VH + H=H2f ) 0+0=02f 
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If the current density is very high and the acid is more concen- 
trated, the HS 04 ’~ ions are discharged to give persulphuric acid 
(§ 946). 

163. Chemical Properties of Acids.— The chemical properties 
common to all acids are those of hydrion : individual diflFerences 
are due to reactions of the undissociated acid or the other ions. 

Few avoids react with the non-metallic elements ; if any do so it 
is on account of the oxidising properties of the acid radical or undis- 
sociated acid, as in nitric, chromic, sulphuric acids (§§ 743, 936). 
Acids react wdth certain of the metals, however, forming salts and 
hydrogen. In general, it may be said that the metals less electro- 
positive than hydrogen react with ordinary acids in this way. These 
include the metals lying between and including potassium and tin 
in the electrochemical series {§ 126). The presence of resistant 
surface films of oxide may modify this rule. 

The general reaction is 

M + ^ M"+ -f riH 

»H = - H» 

2 ® 

But since in the laboratory we weigh out and measure acids and not 
hydrion we require the chemical equations for the reaction of 
individual metals and acids, e.g.^ 

Zn + 2HC1 == ZnClg + H^, 

Mg+H^SO^-MgSO^ + H^. 

Certain oxidising acids, such as nitric acid, react in a different 
manner and form other products {§ 744). 

Acids react wdth many of the oxides of metals, forming salts and 
water only. Oxides which react in this way are called basic oxides. 
The oxides of the non-metallic elements do not react with acids. 
Thus magnesium oxide and hydrochloric acid yield magnesium 
chloride and water. 


MgO + 2H+ = Mg-H- + HgO 
or MgO -f 2HC1 = MgClj + HgO. 

Ferric oxide and sulphuric acid give ferric sulphate and water, 

FejjOa + 3H2SO4 = Fe2(S04)8 + SH^O. 

The equations are easily written if it is remembered that the 
hydrogen of the acid and the oxygen, of the oxide together form 
W’^ater. 

The hydroxides of the metals are also converted into salts and 
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water when treated with acids. This reaction is simply the com- 
bination of hydrion and hydroxyl ion (§§ 117, 167) 

H+ + OH- = H,0. 

Thus sodium hydroxide and acetic acid give sodium acetate and 

CHj . COOH 4- NaOH = CHg . COONa + H,0, 
and cupric hydroxide and hydrochloric acid give cupric chloride 
and water, 

Cu(OH)a + 2HC1 = CuCl, + 2H,0 

Acids do not react with each other, unless oxidation or reduction 
takes place, § 1044(8), but acids react with salts according to the 
general equation, 

HA -+• BC HC + BA. 

llius a solution of an acid will always displace another acid from 
its salts to some extent. Whether the reaction is of practical value 
depends on the extent of the transformation and also on the volatility 
or solubilities of the products. 

If we treat the process by the ionic theory we shall see the conditions more 
clearly. The acid HA will be ionised some extent and the salt, BC, will 
be completely dissociated. 

(1) HA + A*-. 

(2) BC H- C- 

Tlie foui’ ions formed will roact, forming the acid HC, and the salt BA, 

(:i) -f A- BA. 

(4) -f C~ HC. 

If HA is a strong acid it will form a great deal of hydrion, end this will 
combine with C~ (eq. 4), and form a good deal of the acid HC ; but if HA is 
a weak acid very little hydrion will be formed (eq. 1), and so very little of 
the acid HC will be formed (eq. 4) unless the acid HC is removed as ffitst as 
it is formed, which may happen if it is insoluble in water or unstable or 
volatile ; in this case the reaction will go to completion. 

164. Preparation of Acids. — (i.) From an Acid and a 8aU,~Tb.is 
last-montioneci process indicates one of the chief ways of making an 
acid. An acid may be mode from its salts by the action of another acid 
if either the acid to be prepared or another re€U^ion product can he 
removed from the reaction mixture by volatilisation or precipitation. 

As a first example we may take the preparation of nitric acid 
(§ 735). When a nitrate is mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid 
the reaction 

HjSO* + KNO, ^ KHSO 4 + HNOj 

occurs. If the mixture is heated the nitric acid boils off at about 
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85 ° C. and the equilibrium is only restored by more nitrate and acid 
reacting. Thus the reaction goes to completion. The nitric acid 
vapour is condensed and the acid obtained in a comparatively pure 
state. 

Acids prepared by methods similar to this include perchloric and 
hydrochloric acids, acetic, formic, hydrocyanic and many other 
organic acids. 

As a second example we may take the preparation of boric acid. 
A solution of sodium tetraborate (borax) is mixed with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and tetraboric acid is formed according to the 
fii-st equation below : 

NaaB^Oy + 2 HC 1 HaB^O, + 2 NaCl 
HaBaO, + 6HaO = 4H3BO3 1 

Tlvis tetraboric acid combines with water and forms orthoboric acid, 
which is sparingly soluble in water and crystallises out. 

A third type of method for preparing acids is particularly useful 
for unstable acids. A solution of a salt formed from the acid and a 
metal is treated with another acid which forms an insoluble salt with 
that metal. The salt is filtered off and the acid required remains in 
solution. Thus a solution of barium chlorate may be treated with 
the exact quantity of sulphuric acid required by the equation, 

Ba(C108)2 -f H3SO4 = 2HCIO3 + BaSO*. j 

The barium sulphate is filtered off and chloric acid remains in 
solution. 

(ii.) From Acidic Oxides and Water . — ^Another general method of 
preparing acids is by the action of acidic oxides on water. 

The method is not of very great importance but is used in the 
preparation of carbonic, sulphurous, sulphiuric and phosphoric 
acids. 

CO3 -f- H3O ^ H2CO3, 

SO, + H2O = H,S 04 . 

(iii.) The cation of Halides on Water . — ^Acid chlorides^ and some 
chlorides of non-metals yield, when treated with water, an oxyacid 
of the element in question and hydrochloric acid. Thus phosphorous 
acid may be made by the action of phosphorus trichloride on water, 

pa, -f 3H,0 = H,PO, + 3Ha. 


* Substaiices obtained when a hydroxyl group present in the covalent form 
of an acid is replaced by olilorine. Thus sulphuric acid S02(OH)2 by treat- 
ment with phosphorus pentachloride is converted into the acid chloridt sul- 
phuryl chloride SOgCl,. Treated with water, this substance yields suiphurio 
acid. 
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BASES AND ALKALIS 

165. Definitions of Bases and Alkalis.— According to modem 
definitions a base is a substance which reacts with hydrogen ion. 

Such compounds include 

( 1 ) The oxides of most metals 

MgO + 2H+ = + H ,0 

( 2 ) The hydroxides of nearly aU metals and, of course, hydroxyl 
ion itself 

NaOH + H+ = Na+ + HjO 

( 3 ) Ammonia and amines 

NH3+H+->.NH4+ 

C,H3NHj + H+-> CeH5NH,+. 

According to the older definition, which excludes the lastclass, a base 
is a substance which reacts with acids forming a salt and water 
only. Bases, so defined, must bo compounds of metals or electro- 
positive groups with oxygen or hydroxyl. Such compounds include 

(1) Most metallic oxides : 

MgO + HjSO, = MgSO, -f HjO, 

AgjO -t- 2HNO3 = 2 AgNO, + HjO. 

( 2 ) Nearly all metallic hydroxides : 

NaOH + HCl = NaCl + H.O, 

2A1(0H)3 + 3H2SO4 = A1,(S04)s -h 6H3O, 

2NH4OH + H2SO4 = (NH4)2S04 H- 2H80. 

The basic metallic hydroxides which are soluble in water are termed 
alkalis (». infra). The majority, however, are insoluble in water and 
are to be regarded as bases only. 

Alkalis. — Alkalis are basic hydroxides soluble in water. It follow 
then that all alkalis are bases, but that many bases (e.g., oxides 
and hydroxides of the ‘ heavy metals ’) are not alkalis. By ionic 
dissociation they yield the OH~ group, hydroxyl ion, and it is to 
this that their common properties are to be attributed. 

NaOH Na+ + OH", 

Ca(OH), Ca-H- -|- 2OH-. 

166. Reaction ot Bases with Water. — ^The oxides of the alkali 
metals and alkaline earths react vigorously with water, forming the 
hydroxides of these elements. 

NajO -f HjO = 2 NaOH, 

CaO + HgO = Ca(OH)j. 
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The majority of metallic oxides are, however, only very slightly 
aoluble in water, but in so far as they dissolve they appear to form 
hydroxides (page 200.) 

167. Reaction of Adds and Bases— Neutralisation. — It is not 

certain whether the reaction between basic oxides and acids is ionic 
or whether it takes place between the undissociated oxide and the 
dissociated acid, i.e. 

Cu++0— + (2H+ + 2C1-) = Cu++ + HjO + 201“ 
or CuO + 2H+ + 2C1- = Cu++ + HgO + 2C1-. 

In all cases a salt and water is formed. The reactions are some* 
times very slow, particularly with such oxides as those of iron, 
chromium and aluminium. 

When an acid reacts with an alkali, both being in solution, the 
reaction is almost instantaneous. 

Since in dilute solution strong acids and alkalis are wholly 
ionised, and since the characteristic properties of acids and alkalis 
are due to hydrion and hydroxyl ion respectively, it is only these 
ions which take part in the reaction. Thus the reaction we ordinarily 

21 fit 

NaOH + HCl = NaCl + H,0 

is really 

Na+ + OH- + H+ + Cl- = Na+ + Cl- + H^O 
or OH- + H+ = HjO. 

Now, if we had substituted in our argument any other alkali or acid 
for caustic soda and hydrochloric acid, we should still find that the 
equation came finally to the same 

OH- + H+ = HgO. 

The hydroxyl and hydrogen ions combine and form water, 
while the ions of the acidic and basic radicals simply remain in 
solution. 

This view of neutralisation is supported by the fact that when an 
equivalent of any well-diluted strong acid neutralises an equivalent 
of any strong base, 13,700 calories of heat are produced. 

Now it is well known that different reactions produce different 
quantities of heat (§27), and we must conclude that all neutralisa- 
tions of strong acids by strong alkalis are the same reaction, i.e., 

H+ -f OH- = H,0 + 13,700 cals. 

The matter is further discussed in § 117. 

168. General Properties of Bases and Alkalis.— The alkalis are, 
of course, soluble in water. They have a peculiar soapy taste, and 
the strongest alkalis have a slippery feeling when rubbed between 
the fingers. 
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Their solutions are, for the most part, completely dissociated. 
Thus sodium hydroxide both in the solid state and in solution con- 
sists entirely of Na+ and OH“. 

Arnmnnin. , however, which is a weak base, reacts with water 
and forms a proportion of ammonium and hydroxyl ions. 

NHj + HjO NH 4 + + OH-. 

When alkalis are electrolysed the electropositive ion travels to 
the cathode, while the hydroxyl ion is discharged at the anode. 

Reactiona at Cathode . — ^The positive ions travel to the cathode, so 
carrying the current. The ions of the metals which form soluble 
hydroxides are very stable and not easily discharged: consequently 
the hydrion present in the water is discharged in preference. Its 
place is supplied by more water dissociating 
H I- -{- Q->H 
H-}- H->H2 

H 2 O H+ + OH- 

Hydroxyl ion therefore accumulates and with the metallic ion forms 
a solution of the alkali round the cathode. 

Reaction at A node . — ^At the anode the hydroxyl ion is discharged 
giving hydroxyl groups which form oxygen and water. 

OH--> OH + e 
OH + OH = HgO + O 
0 + 0 = 0,.f 

Thus oxygen and hydrogen are the only products and the alkali 
accumulates round the cathode. 

As an example we may take the electrolysis of barium hydroxide 
solution. 


Ba(0H)2 5=:: Ba'+ + 20 H- 


H++ OH 

/ 

/ 

Cathode ( — ve) 

m+ + 4© 4 H 

H + H H2 f 

H + H -> H2 t 


^ H2O 

\ 

\ 

Anode ( + ve) 
40H- -> 40H + 40 
20H HjO + O 
20H -> HaO + O 
0+0-> Oat 


The electrol^is of fused alkalis, water not being present, results 
in the production of the metal (§ 223 ). 
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The reactions between bases and acids have already been dis- 

cussed (§ 167). 

Alkalis and salts frequently react ; the solution of alkali contains 
hydroxyl ion which may form an insoluble hydroxide with the 
metallic ions of the salt. 

A base is best defined as a compound which reacts with 
hydrion. All metallic hydroxides are insoluble in water except 
those of the alkali metals, alkaline earths and thallium, and, accord- 
ingly, on mixing a solution of an alkali with a solution of a salt of 
one of the heavy metals a precipitate of the hydroxide of the metal 
is obtained. Thus with any copper salt and any alkali, insoluble 
cupric hydroxide is precipitated, 

Cu-H- + 20H- = Cu(OH)„ 

Tn each particular case we may write a fuU equation, which may be 
useful to indicate the quantities to be used in practical work. Thus 
when copper sulphate and potassium hydroxide give potassium 
sulphate and copper hydroxide the equation is 

CuSO, -f 2KOH = KjSO, -f Cu(OH)j | , 

Occasionally the oxide is obtained where the hydroxide is unstable 
{§§306, 329, 443). 

Ammonium hydroxide is unstable ; and consequently when an 
ammonium salt is heated with an alkali, anomonia gas is formed 
(§601). 

169. Preparation of Alkalis and Bases.— Alkalis are, in general, 
made : — 

(1) By the action of water on the oxides of the alkali metals 
(sodium, potassium, etc.), or of the metals of the alkaline earths 
(calcium, strontium, barium), 

NajO + H*0 = 2NaOH 
BaO -f H jO = Ba(OH)j. 

(2) By the action of water on the metals of the above classes. The 
metals are often formed by electrolysis and at once allowed to 
decompose water, cf. § 230. 

2K + 2H20 = 2KOH -f H, 

Ca -f 2 H 2 O = Ca(OH)j -f Hj. 

(3) By double decomposition. Thus sodium hydroxide may be 
made by the action of sodium carbonate on calcium hydroxide. 

NajCO, -f Ca(OH), ^ CaCO, | + 2NaOH. 

The removal of the insoluble calcium carbonate by precipitation 
causes the reaction to complete itself. 

The methods are more fully discussed under the heading of the 
individual alkalis. 
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SALTS 

170. Definition and Constitation of Salts. — The term salt (Latin 
aal, Greek aXy, hals) was in ancient times applied to common salt. 
The term was extended in the Middle Ages to substances resembling 
common salt in appearance, solubility, etc. (e.g., potassium nitrate, 
ammonium chloride). 

From the point of view of the chemist a salt is a compound formed 
from an acid by replacement of a part or the whole of its hydrogen by 
a metal or basic radical. 

A salt, then, consists of basic radicals and acidic radicals. Most 
true salts are wholly dissociated into ions both in the solid state 
and in solution, and these ions consist of the acidic and basic 
radicals with a negative and positive charge respectively ; the charge 
on each ion being that of a number of electrons equal to its valency. 

The structure of the molecules of salts is discussed in §§ 103, 153, 
1.55. 

171. Types of Salt. — Three chief types of salts are distinguished, 
normal salts, acid salts and basic sails. 

Normal salts contain neither replaceable hydrogen nor replaceable 
oxygen or hydroxyl. When a normal salt is formed all the replace- 
able hydrogen of the acid combines with all the replaceable oxygen 
or hydroxyl of the base. Thus copper sulphate CUSO 4 is a normal 
salt, as also are the salts number^ 1, 2, and 5 in the list given 
below. 

Acid salts contain replaceable hydrogen and are formed when a 
polybasic acid reacts with a quantity of a base insufficient to replace 
the whole of the replaceable hydrogen. 

Sodium hydrogen sulphate NaHSO* is an acid salt, as are also 
sodium bicarbonate NaHCOj, calcium tetrahydrogen phosphate 
CaH 4 (P 04 ) 8 , etc. They have the properties of salts in addition to 
those of acids. 

Basic salts contain oxygen or hydroxyl, which is replaceable by an 
acid radical, a normal salt being formed. Thus bismuth oxychloride 
BiOCl is a basic salt, for with hydrochloric acid it forms bismuth 
trichloride, 

BiOCl 4 - 2Ha BiCl, + H*0. 

A great many so-called basic salts are merely mixtures of 
hydroxides and normal salts, as is shown by their variable com- 
position (§667). 

Dosibh and Complex Salts. — ^Two or more salts often combine, 
forming what is called a double or complex salt. The term double 
salt is often applied to such of these as have a well-defined and dis- 
tinctive crystalline form and other physical properties, but in 
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solution behave chemically like a mixture of the two constituent 
salts. Their formulas are commonly written as if the molecules of 
the two salts combined as wholes, e.g . : — 

Alum, potassium aluminium sulphate, KjSO* . Al2(S04)8 . 24 HjO. 

Ferrous ammonium sulphate, FeS04 • (^114)2804 . 6H2O. 

Such formulae tell us little more than the over-all composition of the 
double salts. It is not unusual for one of the component salts to 
form a complex anion. Thus the ‘ double salts ’ 2KC1 . HgClj • 2H2O, 
2HCI . PtCL . 6H2O, and NiCl2 . SnCl4 . 6H2O are better written as 
KaHgCli . 2H20, HaFtCle . 6H2O and NiSnClj . 6H2O. 

Compounds of two salts are termed complex salts if their solutions 
contain a notable proportion of the complex ion. Alum forms 
some A1(S04)2~ ion when it dissolves, but this is almost wholly 
broken up into A 1 +++ and 804“ ~ ions. Such a salt as potassium 
ferrocyanide, on the other hand, behaves very differently. Its 
formula, K4Fe(CN)4, might be written 4 KCN . Fe(CN)2, ».c., as 
potassium ferrous cyanide ; but, in fact, such a formula would be 
quite misleading, for it has none of the typical properties of the 
cyanides (hydrolysis to alkalis and hydrocyanic acid, poisonous 
properties, etc.). Actually, when it ionises it forms 4 K+ and 
[FefCN),] not 4 K+, Fe-H- and 6CN- 

The following table illustrates the connection between certain 
acids, bases and salts, and the ions formed from the latter : — 



Formed from 

Ions formed by Salt. 

Salt. 

Acid. 

Bases. 

Electro- 

posUive. 

Electro- 

negative. 

1 . Sodium chlorldo KaCl 

HCl 

NaOH, lfa,0 

Na"^ 

cr 

2. Calcium nitrate Ca<N 09 )a . 

HKO, 

Ca(OH),. CaO 


NOr. NO.“ 

9. Copper Bulphate CuSO« 

H,S04 

Cu(OH)„CuO 

Cu+ + 

804 

4. Di«sodlam hydrogen ghog)hate 

H.PO. 

NaOH. Na,0 

1 

Na’*’, 

HPO 4 (PO 4 — ) 

5. Ammonium chloride KH 4 CI 

HCI 

NH^OIf 


Cl’” 

9. Vraayl nitrate UOadiOa), 

HNO, 

UO.(OH)*, UO, 

1 


Nor. Nor 


The majority of double salts are intermediate between the two extreme 
oases outlined above. Thus, for example, potassium oadmicyanide K 2 Cd(CN) 4 , 
derived from potassium cyanide KCN and cadmium cyanide Cd{CN} 2 , gives 
both cadmioyanide ions, cadmium ions and cyanide ions : 

K2Cd(CN)4 2K+ + Cd(CN)*~;Fi 2K+ + Cd++ + 4CN-, 

The characterisation of a salt as double, complex or intermediate depends 
simply on equilibria such as the above. 

The equilibrium constant of the reaction between the complex ion and its 
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components is called the gtabilUy constant of the salt. Double salts have a 
low stability constant, complex salts a high one. 

Thus in the above case 

Cd++ 4- 4CN- [Cd(CN)43-- 


and by the law of moss action {% 110) 

T- rcd(CN)4--] 
[Cd^-+][CN-]^ 
K is the stability constant. 


= 7-1 X 10 i«. 


172. Methods of Preparing Salts. — ^The methods used to prepare 
salts are : — 


(i.) The action of an acid upon a base. 

(ii.) The action of an acid upon a metal. 

(iii.) Double decomposition of an acid and a salt, 
(iv.) Double decomposition of two salts. 

(v.) Direct union of the elements concerned. 


(i.) Action of an Acid on a Base. — ^Most soluble salts can be con- 
veniently prepared by this method. If the base concerned is 
soluble, t.e., an alkali, the acid is neutralised by it, the progress of 
the reaction being indicated by the use of litmus or some such 
indicator. Examples of such reactions are to be found in § 243. 

This method is much used for preparing sodium and potassium 
salts. 

If the base used is insoluble in water an excess of the base is added 
to the acid and the mixture is heated. Wlien reaction has ceased 
the excess of base is filtered off and the filtrate evaporated and 
crystallised. This method is suitable for the preparation of the 
soluble salts of most of the metals. Either the oxide or hydroxide 
of the metal may be used ; the latter is always more readily attacked 
but is less commonly available, since many hydroxides are unstable. 

(ii.) The Action of an Acid on a Metal. — If an acid reacts with a 
metal it usually gives a salt and hydrogen (but see §§ 126, 744). The 
method is often used on the commercial scale for preparing nitrates, 
chlorides and sulphates, but in the laboratory method (i) is found 
more convenient on account of the comparative slowness of the 
reaction between metals and acids as compared with the reactions 
of acids and bases. 

(iii.) Double Decomposition. — ^Double decomposition taking place 
between an acid and a salt of a metal will yield the salt of the 
acid and metal if one of the products can Im removed from the 
reaction mixture. 

Thus sodium hydrogen sulphate can be made from sodium chloride 
and conomitrated sulphuric tmid, 

NaCl + H^SO, NaHSO* + HCI f , 
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becjause the hydrogen chloride passes oflf as a gas and equilibrium is 
not attained till all the reacting substances are transformed* 

We can make sodium chloride from sodium hydrogen sulphate 
and hydrochloric acid if we add a large excess of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to saturated sodium hydrogen sulphate solution. 
Sodium chloride is sparingly soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (§§ 118, 249), and is precipitated and can be filtered off* and 
dried. 

NaHS 04 + HCl ^ NaCl | + H 2 SO 4 . 

It follows then that we can make the salt of a less volatile acid 
(sulphate, phosphate, etc.) by treating the salt of a more volatile 
acid (nitrate, acetate, carbonate, sulphide, etc.) with the less vola* 
tile acid. 

A good many salts are made in this way from the carbonates of 
the metals. Thus calcium carbonate treated with nitric acid gives 
calcium nitrate, carbon dioxide and water. 

CaCO, + 2 HNO 3 = CaCNOa)^ + H^O + CO, f . 

Insoluble or sparingly soluble salts can also be made by the action 
of the acid on a soluble salt of the metal Thus silver chloride is 
readily made by the action of hydrochloric acid on silver nitrate. 

AgNO, + HCl = AgCl I + HNO,. 

Ag+ 4- Cl- ^ AgCl. 

(iv.) Double Decomposition of Two Salts , — ^Any two salts when 
mixed in solution undergo double decomposition to some extent. 

AB + CD ^ AD + CB. 

Unless, however, one product is perceptibly less soluble than the 
other product and than the reacting salts, the method is not useful. 

The method is greatly used for preparing insoluble salts. Thus 
on mixing a solution of a lead salt, say lead nitrate, and a sulphate, 
say sodium sulphate, insoluble lead sulphate is precipitated, 

Pb(NO,), + NagSO, = PbSO, | + 2NaNO,. 

In actual fact the reaction teJres place between the ions, and the 
equation is 

Pb++ -I- 2NOa- + 2Na+ + SO,— = PbSO, | + 2Na+ + 2NO,- 
which simplifies to 


Pb++-|-SOr-«PbSO, 
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The only chemical reaction which takes plaoe is the combination 
of the lead ion and sulphate ion forming lead sulphate. This is 
instantly precipitated and the lead ion and sulphate ion continue 
to combine till only the very minute amount remains which is in 
equilibrium with the small quantity of lead sulphate which can 
remain 

Pb++ + SO 4 — PbS04 5 ^ PbSO, 

Solution. Solid. 

dissolved (<0-03 gm. per litre). 

The question of precipitation of insoluble salts is further dis- 
cussed in § 119. 

Occasionally a soluble salt is made this method. Thus we may 
prepare copper formate by mixing equivalent quantities of solutions 
of copper sulphate and barium formate. The insoluble 

CUSO 4 + Ba(H . COO)a = Cu(H . COO)* + BaS 04 | 

barium sulphate is precipitated and may be filtered off, leaving 
copper formate in solution. 

(v.) Direct Union of the Elements. — Direct union of the elements 
is often used in the preparation of chlorides and occasionally of 
bromides, iodides and sulphides. 

Ferric chloride is prepared by passing chlorine over heated iron 
(§ 1170). 

2Fe + 30* = 2 FeCl 3 , 

and mercuric sulphide by grinding mercury with sulphur, 

Hg+S-HgS. 

173. General Properties of Salts. — Salts are always solids at 
room temperature. They usually crystallise well, often with much 
water of crystallisation. Salts have, as a rule, liigh boiling points. 
Stannic chloride (§ 622) may, perhaps, be regarded as an exception 
though in many respects it does not appear to bo a true salt. 

When dissolved in water solutions of salts are ionised and accord- 
ingly conduct electricity and manifest the various properties 
associated with ionisation and set out in § 116. 

In their chemical reactions, like other electrovalent compounds, 
they readily undergo double decomposition. In consequence of 
their dissociation in solution their properties are largely additive. 

174. Additive Properties 0 ! Salts, also Adds and Bases.— The 
properties of salts are in general additive* They have a set of pro- 
perties corresponding to the acid radical and another set corre- 
sponding to the basic radical, and but few constitutive properties 
characteristic of the salt itself. This is very noticeable when the 
properties of solutions of salts are under consideration, for in dilute 
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solution the undissociated salt is only present to a small oxtcmt, 
and in any case the reactions which characterise it are chiefly 
those of the ions. In the solid state this additive character is very 
noticeable also, but applies more to chemical than to physical 
properties. Taking as an example, copper sulphate (§29*5) we 
find its properties falling into three groups : — 

(1) A small group of properties characteristic of copper sulphate 
alone, e.g., density, solubility and other physical properties, forma- 
tion of hydrates, CUSO4 . SH^O, etc. 

(2) A group of properties characteristic of the cupric ion in 
general, e.j.. 

Blue colour of solution. Poisonous properties. 

Precipitates of insoluble copper compounds formed with 
ammonia, sodium carbonate, hydrogen sulphide, potassium 
ferrocyanide, etc. 

Reduction to copper by strong reducing agents. 

Reduction to cuprous oxide by glucose. 

Liberation of iodine and precipitation of cuprous iodide when 
treated with potassium iodide. 

Deposition of copper at the cathode on electrolysis. 

(3) A group of properties characteristic of the sulphate ion. These 
include : 

Decomposition to an oxide and sulphur trioxide when heated. 

Precipitate given with barium and lead salts. 

It is then possible to predict the properties of a salt from the 
})roperties of the acidic and basic radicals which compose it, and 
this fact makes it comparatively easy to acquire a knowledge of 
the properties of salts. 

Suppose that twenty acids and forty metals are to be studied. 
These will form eight hundred salts. Owing to this additive char- 
acter of their properties it is only necessary to know the sixty sets 
of properties corresponding to the acidic and metallic radicals and 
not the whole eight hundred sets of properties corresponding to the 
salts. In the later part of this book the characteristic properties 
of each set of salts are given under the respective acid or metal, 
while under the heading of the individual salt are given only its 
own specific properties, commercial uses, etc. 

The possibility of a reasonably rapid qualitative analysis depends 
on this additive behaviour of salts. If we had to test separately 
for each of the very large number of salts the process of identifying 
a substance as a particular salt would be extremely lengthy. It 
is, however, only necessary to apply tests for the limited number 
of radicals or ions of which the salt may be composed. 

H 
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175. of Acids and Acidity of Bases. — ^In §§ 159, 160 it 
was apparent that acids frequently contain more than one 
replaceable hydrogen atom in their molecule. The number of 
replaceable hydrogen atoms in a molecule of an acid is called its 
basicity, and acids are spoken of as monobasic, dibasic, etc. Thus we 
may give as examples : — 

Monobasic Acids. — Hydrochloric acid HCl, nitric acid HNOj, 
acetic acid CHg . CO . 0 . H. 

Dibasic Acids. — Sulphuric acid H^SO^, carbonic acid H 2 CO 8 , 
oxalic acid (CO. OH) 2 . 

Tribasic Acids. — Phosphoric acid HjPO^, Orthoboric acid, 
H.BO,. 

Tetrabasic Acids. — Orthosilicic acid H 4 Si 04 . Pew definite and 
stable tetrabasic acids, or acids of higher basicity, other 
than organic compounds, are known. 

Bases may contain more than one hydroxyl group (-0H) per 
atom of metal or more than one oxygen atom per two atoms of 
metal. The number of hydrogen atoms with which one molecule 
of a base reacts when it reacts with an acid, is known as the 
acidity of a base. In the case of a hydroxide this number is equal 
to the number of hydroxyl groups in the molecule ; and in the case 
of an oxide it is equal to double the number of oxygen atoms in the 
molecule divided by the number of metallic atoms in the formula. 
As examples we may take : — 

Monacid Boses.— Sodium hydroxide NaOH, cuprous oxide CujO, 
ammonium hydroxide NH4OH. 

Di-aoid Bases. — ^Barium hydroxide Ba(OH) 2 , lead oxide PbO. 

Tri-acid Bases, — Aluminium hydroxide Al(OH) 2 , ferric oxide 
Fej08- 

Tetracid Bases. — Stannic hydroxide Sn(0H)4, lead dioxide 
PbOg 

No true pentacid or hexacid bases are knovm. Thus uranium 
trioxide UO, does not form salts such as UClj, but rather UOjClj, 
only one of the oxygen atoms being replaceable. It is therefore a 
di>acid base. 

176. Eqnivaleiits of Acids and Bases. — ^The eguivedevis of acids 
and bases are defined in the same manner as the equivalents of 
elements. The equivalent of an acid is the quantity by weight 
which viill react with the equivalent of a metal. Now the equiva- 
lent of a metal (§ 34) is the quantity which will replace 1-008 parts 
by weight of hydrogen. The equivalent of an acid is, thenfore, tie 
number of parts by weight of the acid which contains 1*008 parts by 
weight of hydrogen repUHceable by a metal. 
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The atomio wei^t of hydrogen is l-OOS ; thus the equivalent of 
an acid is its molecular weight divided by the number of replace* 
able hydrogen atoms contained in its molecule. 


Name of Add. 

Formiilitof 

Vbioeulur 
Weight 
el Add. 

BqeJvmieiik 

Add. 

Voaml Bodhim Balt. 

Hy^lrochlorie acid 

HCl 

NaCl 

36*48 

3C*4d 

Sulphuric acid 

H,SO« 

Ns,SO« 

98 

49 

Phosphoric acid • 

H,PO. 

Na,PO. 

98 

32-67 

Acetic acid 

C,H,0, 

NaC,H,0, 

60 

60 

Tartaric acid 

C«H,0, 

NajC^H^O, 

160 

76 


The equivalent of a base is the number of parts by weight of it which 
reads with 1*008 parts by weight of replaceable hydrogen forming a 
salt and water. 

One hydroxyl group reacts with one hydrogen atom, 

NaOH + HCI = Naa + HjO 
Ba(OH)a + 2HC1 = BaCl* + 2HjjO, 
and one oxygen atom reacts with two hydrogen atoms. 

Ag,0 + 2HNOa = 2AgNO, + H.O, 

CuO + 2HC1 = CuCla + HjO, 

AljO, + 6HC1 = 2AlCi, + 3H,0. 

It follows that the equivalent of a basic hydroxide is its molecular 
weight divided by the number of replaceable hydroxyl groups, and 
the equivalent of a basic oxide is its molecular weight divided by 
twice the number of replaceable oxygen atoms contained in its 
molecule. 


Name of Base 

Formula of 

Molecular 
Weight 
of Base, 

Equivalent. 

Base. 

Normal Salt. 

Sodium oxide . 

NaoO 

NaCl 

62 

31 

Sodium hydroxide . 

NaOH 

NaCl 

40 

40 

Copper oxide . 

CuO 

CuClg 

79-5 

39-8 

Calcium hydroxide . 

Ca(OH)2 

CaCla 

74 

37 

Ferric oxide 

Feg 03 

FeCla 

160 

26*67 

C^ranium trioxide 

UO3 

UO2CI2 

286 ; 

143 


One equivalent of any add reacts with one equivalent of any 
base to form a normal salt. This fact is much used in volumetric 
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analysis. The standard solutions in volumetric analysis are made 
up as a rule to a whole number of gram-equivalents or a simple 
sub-multiple or multiple of a gram-equivalent of the reagent per 
litre of solution. 

A normal solution of a reagent contains one gram-equivalent per 
litre and, consequently, if two normal solutions react, equal volumes 
of each are required to complete the reaction, 

A few examples of calculations based on the idea of equivalents 
are appended. 


(1) Tmnty cMc etmtimebrta of a aolution cmvtaining 24 gma. of an add par 
litre were iwutraliaed by 17 c.c. of a tolution of an alkali of strerujth 0-76 normal. 
Find the equivalent of the acid. 

A litre of the alkaline solution contained 0*75 gm. -equivalent. 


, 0*75 X 17 
17 c.c. con tamed — ^ 
1,000 


equivalents. 


This quantity reacted with 20 c.c. of acid solution. 


0*75 X 17 

.'. 20 0.0. acid solution contains — - - - - - - — equivalents of acid. 

.*. 1,000 c.c. acid solution contains ^ 26~ 

But this volume of acid solution contains 24 gms. of acid. 
0-76 X 17 

• • 20 — equivalents = 24-0. 


, . , ^ 24 X 20 

• • 1 equivalent = 

17 X 0-76 

= 37-66. 

(2) What weight of ^phuric add will be enough to dissolve the copper oride 
{CuO) formed by healing 10 gms, of copper in air I 
One equivalent of copper produces one equivalent of copper oxide, which 
reacts with one equivalent of sulphuric acid. In CuO copper is bivalent. An 

equivalent of copper = 

valency 2 


One equivalent of sulphuric acid HjSO* 



The oxide from ~ gms. Cu is neutralised by ~ gms. H2SO4, and oxide 

from 10 gms. Cu is neutralised by - ^ ^ ? rfim H»SO 

2 X 63-6 


16-41 gms. of sulphuric acid would react with the oxide produced from 
10 gma. of copper. 
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177. Hydrogen and the Periodic Table. — The element, hydrogen, 
is sometimes placed in the first group of the periodic table together 

with the alkali metals, lithium, 
csesium. 

sodium, potassium, rubidium and 

Group I A 

(Hydrogen.) 

Lithium. 

Group IB 

Sodium. 

Potassium. 

Copper. 

Rubidium. 

Silver, 

Caesium. 

Gold. 

Francium. 



The element hydrogen is, however, not necessarily classified with 
the alkali metals, for in the type of periodic table shown on pp. 168, 
159, it could be placed at the head of any of the other groups with- 
out disturbing the regular sequence of atomic weights and atomic 
numbers (as indicated by atomic structure). The atomic structure 
of hydrogen is so far different from that of any other element that 
it does not fall naturally into any group of the periodic table. It is, 
however, more suitably classified with the alkali metals than with 
any other set of elements. 

In the first place, hydrogen has a valency of one, which is the 
group-valency of the first and seventh groups, the alkali metals and 
the halogens. In its physical characteristics it resembles perhaps 
the latter group rather than the former, but the extreme lightness 
and smallness of its molecule as compared with those of other 
elements render comparisons of its physical properties of little value. 

When dissolved in palladium (§ 1222) it seems to behave like a 
metal and form an alloy, rather than a compound of the usual type. 

In chemical properties hydrogen resembles the alkali metals in 
the following respects : — 

(1) It has a strong affinity for the non-metals and negligible 
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affinity for the metals. In this respect it differs completely from 
the halogens. Hydrogen is electropositive in ohaTactw while the 
halogens are electronegative. 

(2) Some of its compoimds with non>metals and non-metallic 
groupings are electrolytes. These compounds are known as acids 
and are analogous in most respects to the salts formed by the 
union of metallic and non-metallic atoms and groupings. Thus 
HCl, hydrogen chloride (when dissolved in water) strongly resembles 
NaCl, sodium chloride in many of its properties.^ 

The analogy of hydrogen to the halogens rests on little else than 
their common univalent character. The fact that eb b rin e can 
replace hydrogen in such a compound as ethane CgH,, atom by 
atom forming such compoimds as CjHjCl, CgH^Clj, CgHgClg, . . . 
CjClg without producing any fundamental change in the character 
of these compounds has been adduced as evidence of a resemblance 
between hydrogen and the halogens. This argmnent is not without 
force, and it will be seen that the atomic structure of hydrogen 
bears a resemblance to that of both the alkali metals and the 
halogen. 

The Btructure of the hydrogen atom is very simple (§146), for its atom 
consists only of a single outer electron and a nucleus consisting of a single 
proton. The alkali metal type is a nucleus, one or more complete “ sets ” 
of electrons and a single outer valency electron. The halogen type is a nucleus, 
one or more complete sets of electrons and an outer set of seven 
electrons. 

The resemblance of the hydrogen atom to that of an alkali metal is clearer 
than its resemblance to that of a halogen. 

Hydrogen can combine in two ways. If it forms hydrogen ion it loses its 
single outer electron, which b taken up by the acid radical. Thus the process 
of forming hydrogen bromide from hydrogen and bromine is the same as that 


Hydrogen bromide in solution, 
r Br IT H 


Sodimu bromide. 


r *)T H y r Br -|-r Na 1 + 

L2 . 8 . 18 . 8j L electron J Ls . 8 . 18 , sj . 8 . - . J 


of forming sodium bromide from sodium and bromine. 

When, however, hydrogen forms a covalent compound, e.p., CH 4 it shares 
electrons with the atom with which it combines (§ 154) so that in effect it 
gains an electron, and in this behaviour it is analogous to the halogens. In 
the hydrides of the alkali metals hydrogen forms a negative ion, strictly 
analogous to the negative ions of the halogens (§ 190). 

Hydrogen, in fact, differs from all other elements in that by losing an 
electron it reaches a stable structure and by gaining an electron it also reaches 
a stable structure (He type). It has, therefore, analogies to both the first 
and seventh groups. 


^ Conductivity, behaviour on electrolysis, reaction with AgNO^, FbCNOg)^, 
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178. Discovery of Hydrogen. — ^The iSrst mention of a gas evolved 
by the action of acids on metals was made by Paracelsus in the 
sixteenth century. The gas produced in this way was later known 
as “ inflammable air,” but was confused at first with carbon mon> 
oxide, hydrogen sulphide, etc. Henry Cavendish, in 1766, was the 
tirst to describe its properties and characterise it as a definite 
substance. The gas was also known as phlogisticated air and even 
identified with phlogiston itself, the imaginary principle of com- 
bustibility (§ 9). In 1783 the name hydrogen was given to the gas 
by Lavoisier. 

Cavendish, in 1781, proved conclusively that water was the only 
y)roduet of the combustion of hydrogen and oxygen, a matter 
further discussed in § 196. 

179. Occurrence. — ^Hydrogen occurs in the gases evolved from 
certain volcanoes, and is said to form about one hundred-thousandth 
part of the lower atmosphere. Hydrogen also exists in the free state 
in the atmosphere of the sun. 

Combined hydrogen exists in enormous quantity in water, of 
which it forms one-ninth part by weight, and in smallor quantities 



in naturally-occurring petroleum, coal, methane, hydrogen sulphide, 
etc. Almost all organic compounds contain a proportion of 
hydrogen, varying from 25 per cent, to 1 per cent, or even 

less. 

180. Preparation and Manufacture of Hydrogen. — ^The methods 
used to prepare hydrogen are of three main tyes : — 

(1) The electrolysis of solutions. 

(2) The displacement of hydrogen from its compounds by reaction 
with a more electropositive element. 

(3) Thermal decomposition of compounds containing hydrogen. 
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181. Preparation of Hydrogen by Electrolysis. — Pure water cannot 
be electrolysed, for it is so slightly ionised that it is almost a non- 
conductor. It is, however, possible to electrolyse water in presence 
of certain acids, bases or salts and in general, the electrolysis of 
solutions of acids and of compounds of the mare electropositive metals 
{e.g., the alkali metals^ alkaline-earth metals and magnesium) will yield 
hydrogen. 

(1) Electrolysis of Dilute Sulphuric Acid. — This method of pre- 
paring hydrogen is slow, for we know that to obtain one equivalent 
of hydrogen (11*2 litres at N.T.P.) we require 96,494 coulombs of 
electricity, i.c., a current of about 2‘25 amperes continuing for 
twelve hours. The forms of laboratory apparatus used for the 
demonstration of the electrolysis of water have a comparatively high 
resistance due to the small size of the electrodes and their distance 
apart and consequently it is difficult to make more than some 60 c.c. 
of hydrogen per hour in this way. The Bunsen voltameter (P'ig. 61) 
gives a better supply of pure hydrogen. The electrode at which the 
hydrogen is to be evolved is of platinum, but the other electrode is 
of zinc amalgam. 

Sulphuric acid dissociates. 

H,S04^2H++S0r“ 

The attraction of the charged anode and cathode causes these ions 
to wander to them. 

At the cathode -b © == H 

H + H = Ha t 

and hydrogen gas is evolved. But although SO 4 — ions are attracted 
to the anode they are not discharged there ; for the zinc metal in the 
amalgam loses electrons and goes into solution as an ion, 

Zn = Zn+-*' + 2 ©. 

Thus in the Bunsen voltameter zinc ions accumulate in solution as 
fast as hydrogen ions are discharged. 

The gas obtained in this way may contain tracovS of volatile 
impurities, especially arsine AsHj, derived from the action of 
the hydrogen on traces of arsenic often present in sulphuric 
acid. 

Hydrogen has been made on the commercial scale by the electro- 
lysis of dilute acid, using large lead electrodes, but the process has 
not proved very successful. 

(2) Electrolysis of Alkalis. — Yovj pure hydrogen is obtained by 
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electrolysing alkalis. Barium hydroxide Ba(OH), is used, since its 
solutions are always free from carbonates (§ 394). 

The method was employed by Noyes for making the hydrogen for 
his very accurate determination of the atomic weight of hydrogen, 
and is further described in § 69. 

The reactions are : — 

Ba(OH)j ^B&+++ 20H- 

At the cathode, barium ion Ba++ accumulates and hydrion 
derived from the water is discharged, its place being supplied by 
fresh dissociation of the water. 

2H+ + 2© = H, 

HjO H+ + OH- 

At the anode 20H~ = 20H + 2© 

20H = HjO + O 

0 + 0 = 0 ,. 

Since barium ion is not discharged and an 0H~ group is set free 
from the water for every one discharged at the anode, the only 
substance used up is water and the net result is 

2H,0 = 2H,+ 0,. 

The gas obtained in this way is almost pure but not dry. Hydrogen 
is best dried by passing it over anhydrous calcium chloride, followed 
by phosphorus pentoxide, for the gas reduces sulphuric acid to a 
very slight extent, forming sulphur dioxide. Hydrogen has also been 
purified by freezing out all impurities with liquid air, for with the 
exception of helium, neon and hydrogen all gases condense to liquids 
at the low temperature of boiling liquid air. 

(3) Commercial Preparation of Hydrogen by Eleetrolysie. — Sodium 
chloride solution is electrolysed on the large scale in the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda [§ 230 (2)]. Solium is liberated and reacts 
with the water present, giving caustic soda and hydrogen. 

2Na + 2H,0 = 2NaOH + H,. 

This process furnishes most of the hydrogen sold. 

182. Preparation o! Hydrogen by Displacement from Water.— TAe 
Action of Metals on Water. — Water is decomposed in the cold by the 
alkali metals, by calcium, strontium, barium, and less readUy by 
thallium and magnesium and by the aluminium-mercury couple. 

(1) Action of Metals on Cold Water. — Sodium may be used in the 
laboratory to make hydrogen. Its action on water is very vigorous 
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and may be exceedingly dangerous (see § 224), and is therefore 
hardly a practical method. The action of steam on sodium has 
been used to furnish very pure hydrdgen. 

2H,0 + 2Na = 2NaOH + H,. 



If it is desired to collect hydrogen from the reaction of sodium and 

water, the metal, in pieces not larger 
than a pea, may be held under water 
with a wire gauze spoon (Pig. 62), or 
pressed into a lead tube and immersed 
beneath an inverted jar of water. Alloys 
of lead and sodium have been used and 
also sodium amalgam (§ 437). These 
alloys react with water without undue 
violence. The action of potassium on 
water is inconveniently violent. Cal- 
cium sinks beneath the water and de- 
composes it steadily, especially if warm. 
The gas produced is usually impure, 
since commercial calcium contains 
traces of carbide. 

(2) Aetwn of Heated Metcds upon Steam . — ^The action of certain 
heated metals on steam yields the oxides of the former together with 
hydrogen. The platinum metals (except osmium), gold, silver and 
mercury, are not affected under any conditions ; copper and lead 
react only at a white heat. The other metals react with steam at a 
red heat or below, and, of these, zinc, iron and magnesium are most 
suitable. The action of iron is still used commercially where elec- 
trolytic hydrogen is not available. Steam is passed over red-hot 
iron, yielding triferrio tetroxide and hydrogen, 

3Fe -f 4H,0 FejO, + 4H,. 

The iron oxide is then re-converted into metallic iron by passing over 
it water-gas (§ 656) a mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 


FlO. 62. — Reaction of 
sodium with water. 


FeaO. + 4Hj ^ 3Fe + dEjO 
FejO, + 4C0 3Fe + 4CO,. 

The iron so obtained is then again treated with steam. In this way 
hydrogen is made without expenditure of iron, the only substance 
actually used up being the coke employed in making the water-gas. 

Magnesium bums brightly in steam, forming ite oxide and 
hydrogen, 

Mg-f HaO^MgO-fH,. 

(3) Commercial preparatUm of hydrogen from toater-gatt (§ 656) : 
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When steam is passed over red-hot, or better, white-hot ooke the 
reaction 

C + H,0 = CO -f H, - 29 Cals. 

takes place, carbon monoxide and hydrogen being formed. Since 
heat is absorbed when the reaction takes place, the coke soon 
becomes too cool to react. When this occurs it is re-heated by 
blowing air through it until it is once more hot enough to react with 
steam. Alternate subjection to a blast of air (the issuing gases being 
allowed to escape) and to a blast of steam (the issuing gases being 
collected) results in the production of water-gas containing about 


Hydrogmi . 
Carbon monoxide 
Carbon dioxide . 
Nitrogen . 

Other gases 


50 per cent. 


43 

4 

2 

1 


>* 


»> 


The separation of reasonably pure hydrogen from the mixture is 
earriod on by two chief methods. 

(a) The Iron Process . — ^In this process a mixture of water-gas 
and steam is passed over certain catalysts, notably nickel, 
iron or chromium salts, when the reaction to hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide takes place. 

+ CO + H 3 O =:= 2 H 2 + CO 2 . 

The gases under pressure are passed through water, in which 
carbon dioxide dissolves, while hydrogen, which has only 
about a hundredth of its solubility, passes on. 

(b) The Linde-Caro process depends on the fact that hydrogen boils about 

80^ C. lower than carbon monoxide and that it is possible to liquefy 
the carbon monoxide by regenerative cooling (cf. p. 601) leaving^ 
hydrogen as a gas. The gas has to be cooled beforehand by liquid 
air owing to the positive Joule-Thomson effect of hydrogen. The 
method is used to a less extent than the iron process. 

183. Preparation of Hydrogmi by Displacement from Acids. — 

Solutions of acids contain hydrion, H+, which reacts with certain 
metals giving the metallic ion and hydrogen. Very weak acids react 
with metals very slowly on account of the small amount of hydrion 
they produce, and acids which are oxidising agents (e.g., nitric and 
chromic acids) are reduced instead. Dilute hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids, being strong and not able to react with hydrogen 
are the most suitable. The metals which are less electro-positive 
than hydrogen do not displace it from hydrion, and so copper, 
mercury and the noble metals cannot be used. Others, such as lead, 
react very slowly ; and such metals as magnesium, zinc, and iron 
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are most suitable. Magnesium yields a very pmre gas, but is little 
used on account of its expense. 

(1) Action of Iron upon Acids . — ^The action of dilute acids upon 
commercial iron (which always contains carbides, silicides, etc.) 
yields a highly impure gas, containing hydrides of carbon, hydrogen 
silicide, phosphine, hydrogen sulphide, etc. It is not used, therefore, 
as a source of hydrogen in the laboratory, although in the past the 
action of acids on scrap iron was of use as a large-scale method for 
making h^^drogen for filling balloons, 

Fe -f 2H+ = Fe-H- + H, 
or Fe + HjSO, = FeSO, + H,. 

(2) Action of Zinc on Acids . — ^The action of zinc upon dUute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is ordinarily used to make hydrogen. 
The action proceeds smoothly without heating, and Kipp’s apparatus 
may therefore be used to ensure a supply of hydrogen whenever 
required. If the hydrogen is required under some pressure (as for 
filling rubber balloons) a stout glass bottle, fitted with a delivery 
tube and a tap funnel, may be used. If the metal and acid used are 
very pure, very pure hydrogen is obtained, but the action is very 
slow. Commercial zinc and dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 8) or hydro- 
chloric acid (1 : 2) evolve a brisk stream of gas, the ver}’ soluble 
zinc chloride or sulphate, 

Zn + 2H+ = Zn++ -f 

or Zn + 2HC1 = ZnClj -f Hg 

Zn + HjSO, = ZnSO, + 

being left in solution. The gas 
so obtained may contain, beside 
water vapour, traces of the 
hydrides of sulphur (HgS), arsenic 
(AsHj), antimony (SbH,), carbon 
(C 8 H 2 , etc.), silicon (SiH 4 ), phos- 
phorus (PHg), and often traces of 
oxides of carbon, originally occluded 
by the zinc. These impurities, though 
numerous, form only a minute pro- 
portion of the gas. The best method 
of purifying the gas is to wash it (1) 
with strong potassium permanganate 
solution, which oxidises most of the 
hydrides, and. then (2) with silver 
nitrate solution, which removes the 
last traces of arane, etc. The gas is 
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then dried, first with calcium chloride, then with phosphorus pent- 
oxide. 

Hydrogen may be collected over water or mercury, or if not 
required very pure, by downward displacement of air. 

184. B^ogen by Displacement from Alkalis. — ^Most elements 
which form oxyacids dissolve in alkalis and either form a hydride or 
produce hydrogen (cf. § 231). Hydrogen may be produced by the 
action of alkalis on zinc, aluminium, tin and silicon. 

Each of these elements, when heated with warm concentrated 
caustic soda, evolves hydrogen. The purity of the latter depends 
on the purity of the metal. Aluminium produces a very pure gas. 
Sodium zincate, aluminate, stannite or silicate are produced together 
with hydrogen. 

(а) Zn -f 2NaOH = Na^ZnOj + Hj 

(б) 2 A1 + 2NaOH + 2 H 2 O = 2NaA102 + 3Hj 

(c) Sn + 2NaOH = Na^SnO* -f 

(d) Si + 2NaOH + H^O = Na,SiOj + 2H,. 

The rate of the reaction of zinc and caustic soda is very much 
less than that of zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, and the method is 
not used for the preparation of the gas in any quantity. 

Hydrogen has been prepared for balloons by igniting a mixture 
of ferrosilicon (90-95 per cent. Si), caustic soda and lime in a 
“ cartridge ” from which air is excluded. The mixture affords a 
portable means of preparing hydrogen under military conditions. 
The reaction is that of equation (d) above. 

185. Hydrogen from Hydrides and other Hydrogen Compounds. — 
(1) Calcium hydride, CaHg, reacts with water, one gram giving 
more than a litre of gas, 

CaH, -1- 2 H 2 O = Ca{OH)a -f 2H,. 

It is known as hydrolith and has been employed as a convenient 
and portable means of preparing hydrogen for small balloons. It is 
too expensive for large-scale use except in warlike operations where 
expense is no object. There even lithium hydride, LiH, has been 
used. 

(2) Decomposition of Hydrogen Compounds by Heat . — Hydrogen may also 
be made by the action of heat on sodium formate, sodium oxalate being left 
behind : 

NaO . OCH NaO • OC 

I + Ha. 

NaO . OCH NaO . OC 

(3) The action of heat on certain unstable hydrides, e.g.^ copper hydride 
yields hydrogen. 

The methods are not practically important. 
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185a. ladustrial Preparation of Hydrogen.— The two most 
important methods are by separation from water-gas as indicated 
in § 182, but the following are also of industrial importance : — 

(1) The electrolysis of aqueous sodium chloride in the manu- 
facture of NaOH (§ 230). 

(2) The thermal decomposition or ‘ cracking ’ of hydrocarbons, 
such as natural gas. 

(3) The cracldng of ammonia. 

18®. Forms of S^rdrogen. — A few years ago it was theoretically 
proved that two varieties of hydrogen must exist, one of which, 
ortho-hydrogen, has the nuclei of the two atoms of its molecule 
rotating in the same sense, while the other, para-hydrogen, has nuclei 
rotating in opposite senses. The two forms were duly discovered. 
They differ in certain physical properties, e.g., specific heat, but are 
identical in chemical behaviour. Hydrogen at ordinary tempera- 
tures contains about three parts of ortho-hydrogen to one of para- 
hydrogen. Deuterium and atomic hydrogen are discussed in 
§§ 193a, 193. 

187. Atomic Weight and Formula. — ^The atomic weight of 
hydrogen and its formula are discussed in the chapter on atomic 
weights (§§ 48, 49, 69). 

188. I^perties of Hydrogen. — ^Hydrogen is a colourless gas 
Arhich when pure has neither taste nor smell. As ordinarily made 
it contains traces of hydrocarbons which give it an unpleasant 
acetylene-like odour. The gas is non-poisonous but does not support 
life. The gas as prepared from cast-iron, etc., contains arsine 
AsHg, and is seriously poisonous. Danger may thus be caused to 
the health of workers engaged in cleaning castings with acid 
(‘ pickling ’). Hydrogen has a lower density than any other gas. 
Its density, relative to oxygen as 16’000, is TOGS. Relative to air 
its density is 0‘069, and relative to water, 0'0000899 at N.T.P. t 

Hydrogen is liquefied only with great difficulty. The principle of 
regenerative cooling (cf. § 678) can only be employed at tempera- 
tures below — 205® C., for above that temperature the Joule- 
Thomson effect is positive, t.e., heat is not absorbed but, on the 
contrary, produced when hydrogen is afiowed to expand without 
doing work. At very low temperatures the Joule-Thomson effect 
becomes negative, and thus hydrogen can be liquefied by the usual 
forms of apparatus if it is previously cooled to - 205® C. 

Liquid hydrogen boils at - 252-5® and solidifies at - 257®. It 
was at one time thought that solid hydrogen would be metaUic in 
character, from its analogy to the alkali metals, but this is not the 
case. Liquid hydrogen is lighter than any other solid or liquid, its 
density being 0-07. 
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Hydrogen is very sp^ingly soluble in water, 100 volumes of which 
dissolve about 2 volumes of the gas at 0° C. and less at higher 
temperatures. 

The visible spectrum of hydrogen is more simple than that of most elements. 
It contains a series of prominent lines interspersed mth fainter ones. Balmer, 
in 1885, showed that the frequency of the light of these lines was given (with 

an accuracy of 1 part per million) by the formula ~ B is 

H constant and n a small whole number 3, 4, 5, etc. The quantum theory of 
t pectra accounts for this remarkable fact, and by making allowance for the 
alteration of mass of the electrons with velocity according to principles of 
relativity the complete line spectrum appears to be accurately accounted for. 

189. Reactions with Non-metaUic Elements.~Hydrogen bums in 
air or oxygen with a hot and almost colourless flame. The flame 
is yellow when burned from a glass jet, owing to volatilisation of 
sodium compounds. The product is water, 


2Ha -f O, = 2H,0, 


and minute traces of hydrogen peroxide also are found. 

Hydrogen and oxygen react immeasurably slowly at room 
temperature, perceptibly at 180° C., and with explosion at 650* C. 
It is said that pure intensively-dried gases (§ 205) do not combine 
even at 900° C. 

In presence of certain catalysts, notably platinum black and 
jmlladium black, union takes place at room temperature, so much 
heat being evolved that the gas ignites. The phenomenon is further 
discussed under platinum (§ 1229). 

Hydrogen and fluorine combine instantly, even in the dark, with 
explosion, 

+ = 

Hydrogen combines directly with chlorine at ordinary temperatures 
if the mixed gases are exposed to light, or if they are heated to 
c. 400° C. Hydrogen chloride is formed. 

H, -f a, == 2Ha. 

Bromine and hydrogen combine above 400° C., giving hydrogen 
bromide, 

H, + Br, = 2HBr. 

The reaction proceeds rapidly in presence of platinum as a catalyst. 

Hydrogen and iodine vapour combine reversibly at temperature 
above 400° C. 


H2 + Iij^2HI. 
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The reaction is very slow, but is enormously accelerated in presence 
of platinum black. 

Hydrogen also combines directly with sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium at temperatures from 250-400“ C., the hydrides HjK, 
HgSe. H,Te being formed reversibly, though only in small pro- 
portion. 

Hj -J- S H|S. 

With nitrogen at 200“ C. upwards ammonia is formed by the 
reversible reaction, 

N, -f 3H, ^ 2NH,. 

The proportion of ammonia produced is small, but is much increased 
by increase of pressure. The reaction is very slow unless accelerated 
by the use of suitable catalysts. The rate of formation of ammonia 
at atmospheric pressure is almost negligible (§ 689). 

Hydrogen combines directly with carbon at about 1,1.50“ C., 
forming small amounts of methane CH*. When an arc is struck 
between carbon poles in an atmosphere of hydrogen, some acetylene 
C,H, is formed. 

IW. Reactions with Metals. — ^Hydrogen in general does not react 
with the metals. Somewhat unstable compounds are, however, 
formed with the alkali metals, alkaline-earth metals and the rare- 
earths. Examples are NaH sodium hydride, CaHg calcium hydride 
and LaHg lanthanum hydride. 

These hydrides, unlike all others, are ionised salt-Iike compounds, and have 
been shown to contain negative hydrogen ions H~. Thus the foimula of sodium 
hydride may be written Na"^ [H”]. Hydrogen C€in either lose an electron and 
form the ordinary hydrogen ion H+, or, in these compounds only, gain an 
electron and so form an ion of the helium pattern. This is one respect in 
which it resembles the halogens. 

Hydrogen is absorbed by certain metals, such as palladium, 
platinum, nickel, etc. The table below shows the volume of gas 
taken up by 1 volume of the metal : — 


Element. 

Number of Volumes of 
Hydrogen occluded. 

Iron (reduced powder) 

• 

• 

0-4-19-2 

Cobalt .... 

• 

• 

69-193 

Platinum (spongy) . . 


• 

no 

Palladium .... 

• 

• 

850 


It seems almost certain that this gas is not chemically combined. 
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It ia more active than ordinary hydrogen, but this may be due to 
its being dissociated into atoms (cf. § 1222). The effect may also be 
due to the high concentration of hydrogen present, for a considera- 
tion of the volume of hydrogen in a given space makes it clear that 
absorbed hydrogen is equivalent to hydrogen compressed to the 
enormous extent of 60-850 atm Numerous reactions between 
hydrogen and compounds of various types take place easily if a 
mixtime of hydrogen and the vapour of the substance is passed over 
a finely divided metal, usually platinum or nickel (see also § 1002). 

191. Reaction with Componnds. — ^Hydrogen reacts with very few 
compounds in the cold and at atmospheric pressure. It will, how- 
ever, displace the noble metals from their salts, itself behaving like 
a metal in this respect, 

2AgNO, -h H, = 2Ag -f 2HNO,. 

Hydrogen under pressure is more effective. 

The oxides of such metals as are not markedly more electro- 
positive than hydrogen are reduced by hydrogen at temperatures 
varying from c. 100® C. (silver oxide) upwards. Thus copper oxide 
begins to bo reduced at 90° C. and is quickly acted on at 200° C. 

CuO -f = Cu HjO. 

Ferric oxide is reduced first to lower oxides at about 220° C. and 
finally to metal at a little over 300° C. 

SFoaOv "I” H* 2 Fe 304 -1“ HaO 
FejO, + = 3FeO + HjO 

FeO + Hg = Fe -j- HgO. 

The oxides of the alkali metals, the alkaline earths, zinc and 
aluminium are not reduced by hydrogen. 

Many chlorides are reduced when heated in a current of hydrogen. 
Thus silver chloride yields the metal and hydrogen chloride, 

2AgCl -1- H, = 2Ag + 2Ha. 

192. Nascent Hydrogen. — While hydrogen is not at ordinary 
temperatures a particularly active gas, hydrogen at the moment of 
its liberation by a chemical reaction or by electrolysis shows greater 
chemical activity. This hydrogen at the moment of formation is 
said to be nascr/nt. Hydrogen absorbed by metals has also some- 
thing of the same activity. 

Thus chlorates are reduced to chlorides and ferric salts to ferrous 
salts when hydrogen is generated in their solutions, but not when 
hydrogen is merely passed through them. 
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KaOg + 6H == KOI + 3H,0 
PeCl, + H = Fea,+ HCl. 

It was at one time believed that this superior activity of nascent 
h}^(irogen was due to the fact that in gaseous hydrogen the atoms (H) 
are combined into molecules (H,). Consequently, work has to be 
done in converting these molecules of gaseous hydrogen into atoms 
before chemical reaction can take place. Nascent hydrogen is, how- 
ever, presumably liberated in the form of atoms, and these need no 
work done on them, but are at once ready to react. This attractive 
theory, however, does not explain the fact that all nascent hydrogen 
is not equally reactive. Actually, nascent hydrogen evolved from 
zinc and sulphuric acid wUl reduce chlorates to chlorides, while 
the nascent hydrogen from sodium amalgam has no effect. Similar 
differences are found in the reducing action of hydrogen liberated 
by electrolysis at cathodes of diifferent metals. Thus hydrogen 
liberated at a lead plate is much more effective than hydrogen 
liberated at a silver plate. 

The theory of the superior activity of nascent hydrogen being due 
to its consisting of single atoms is only partly true, and the differ- 
ences between the nascent hydrogen evolved in different reactions 
is mainlj'^ due to the different chemical energy of the reactions. 
The whole of the energy liberated in the reaction producing the 
hydrogen does not appear as heat, but a part of it increases the 
chemical energy of the hydrogen molecule as liberated. This would 
accotmt for the variation in its activity. In the case of electrolytic 
hydrogen, it is found that those metals at wluch the most reactive 
hydrogen is produced are those which require the highest voltage to 
produce it at all. The hydrogen produced at higher voltages perhaps 
carries with it some of the extra electrical energy, which enhances 
its chemical activity. Thus, to electrolyse dilute sulphuric acid 
with a lead cathode, 0-49 volts are required in excess of the voltage 
needed with a silver cathode, and in general the reducing power and 
' over-voltage ’ run parallel. 

Convenient sources of ‘ nascent hydrogen * are a mixture of a 
metal and acid, sodium amalgam in contact with water, a metal 
couple,* such as the aluminium-mercury couple, or the cathode 
of an electrolytic cell where hydrogen is being evolved. The last 
method is known as electrolytic reduction and is convenient where 
time is not an object. It has the advantage that no metallic com- 
pound has to be mixed with the substance to be reduced, and the 
degree of reduction obtainable is also very considerable. The pro- 
cess is, moreover, easily controlled, the degree of reduction depending 
on the current density, nature of the cathode, etc. 
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193. AtoniO HydfOSSn.— ‘■The hydrogen molecule is diasooiated into single 
at/oma at very high temperatures and also by the action of the electrical 
discharge. Hydrogen, at a pressure of less than half a millimetre of mercury, 
when subjected to an electrical discharge, is almost completely decompoaed 
into single atoms, Hg 2H. These recombine almost instantaneously unless 
all glass surfaces with which they come in contact ore scrupulously cleansed 
from catalysts. This atomic hydrogen is very reactive. It reacts with sulphur 
and phosphorus, and even some metals, in the cold, forming their hydrides, 
and reduces cupric and ferric oxides in the cold. 

193a. Deuteriom, Hmvy Hydrogen. — Isotopes (§148) of an 
element have identical nuclear charges but different atomic masses. 
The normal hydrogen atom has a nucleus of mass 4. and charge 1 
with one electron rotating round it. Its simplest isotope would 
have a nucleus of mass 2, charge 1, with one electron rotating 
round it. The discovery of the hydrogen isotope was due to a dis- 
crepancy between the very exact physical and chemical atomic 
weights of hydrogen. The mass-spectrograph indicated a mass of 
1-0078 for hydrogen taking the isotope ^*0 = 16-0000 as standard. 
Chemical methods also gave the same value 1-0078 taking ordinary 
oxygen, **0 with a mi nute proportion of and *®0 as standard = 
16-0000. Thus the che m ical value — the average for, all H isotopes 
I)re8ent — is higher than the physical value, which was the atomic 
weight of only. 

Evidence for the existence of an *H isotope was sought. Wash- 
bum, Urey and others showed that heavier fractions could be 
separated from hydrogen and its compounds, and these have since 
been found to contain about one part in 5,650 of the isotope of 
mass 2. This was named deuterium and is given the symbol D. 
A separate symbol is employed for this isotope because its compounds 
can be studied. Other isotopes cannot be separated to a suflScient 
extent to allow of this, nor do the compounds of the several isotopes of 
other elements than hydrogen differ to a detectable extent. 

Since the deuterium atom is twice as heavy as that of hydrogen 
(A.W. 2-0137), it and its compounds are denser and this is the chief 
means of detecting a separation. 

Separation of Deuterium and “ Heavy Water .” — Numerous 
methods are possible but only (2) below is of practical value. Water 
rich in deuteriiun has been separated by several methods, of which 
the chief are : 

(1) Fractional Distillation of Water. “ Heavy water ” (DgO and 
HDO) is less volatile than ordinary water, HjO. 

(2) Electrolysis of Water. This method, employed by Q. N. Lewis, 
who was the first to separate pure heavy water, has proved the most 
valuable. When a solution of alkali is electrolysed, the hydrc^on 
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given ofiF contains only about one-fifth of the proportion of deuterium 
contained in the original water. By starting with 20 litres of water, 
already somewhat enriched by electrolysis and continuing electrolysis 
until only 1 -6 c.o. remained, fairly pure “ heavy water ” containing 66 
per cent. DjO was obtained by Lewis, and by combining the products 
of several electrolyses about 1-3 c.c. of almost pure D,0 resulted. 

From this product deuterium Dj was prepared and obtained in a 
pure state by diffusion. 

“ Heavy water,” DjO, differs in physical properties from HjO. 


Thus we have ; — 

D2O 

H2O 

M.P. .... 

3-82° C. 

0-000° C 

B.P. .... 

10142° C. 

100-00° C. 

Density 20° C. . 
Temperature of maximum 

110714 

1-0000 ( 

density 

. 11-6° C. 

4° C. 

Viscosity (milliupoises) at 20° 

12-6 

10-02 

Specific heat 

1-018 

1-000 

Refractive index tcI" 

1-32828 

1-33300 


In addition to the above properties, certain solubilities (NaCl, 
BaCl2) have been found to be le.ss in DjO than in HgO by about 15 
per cent. The mobility of ions in DjO is less than that in HgO. 

The chemical differences are on the whole very slight. The 
reaction velocity in general appears to be smaller. Among the most 
interesting pieces of knowledge obtained by the use of heavy 
hydrogen is the ready exchange between hydrogen atoms. 

If ammonium chloride is dissolved in heavy water, the same 
proportion of deuterium is found in the salt recovered by evapora- 
tion as in the water used. Clearly there must be an interchange of 
hydrogen atoms between NH4+ and HjO or DjO, perhaps 

NH2+ + OD- Vi NH.OD vi NH8D+ -f OH-. 

Again, when hypophosphorous acid HgPOj is dissolved in heavy 
water it is converted into DH2PO2 — evidence that only one of the 
hydrogen atoms in hypophosphorous acid is ionisable (§ 777). 

Mixed molecules such as HD, DOH, etc., are readily formed. 
Thus a mixture of light and heavy water is in chem i cal equilibrium. 

DjO + HjO Vi 2D0H. 

Heavy water is now available by the ton and is used in heavy 
water reactors for the liberation of atomic energy. 

193b. Tritiiim. — A third and very rare isotope of hydrogen is 
tritium, jH, which, occurs to less than 1 peurt in 10 million of 
ordinary hydrogen. It can be made artificially. 
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194. Uses o! Pb^drogen. — Hydrogen finds its chief use in the 
manufacture of ammonia (§ 689) and in the hydrogenation of oils 
(§ 1202). The use of hydrogen in the preparation of synthetic 
methyl alcohol and also synthetic petrol, is becoming increasingly 
important. Quantities are also used for filling meteorological ballons 
(v. also under Helium, § 1245). 

The lifting force of the gas in a balloon is equal to the diiference 
of weight between the volume of air displaced by it and the weight 
of the envelope and the contained gas. A litre of hydrogen at, 
8!iy, 15“ C. will lift the weight of a litre of air at that temperature 
less the weight of the litre of hydrogen. A litre of hydrogen wiU, 
therefore, lift 



273 

288 


1-13 gms. 


The oxyhydrogen blow-pipe has been largely replaced by the 
oxy-acetylene instrument (§ 865) but the air-hydrogen blow- 
pipe flame is still used in the autogenous soldering of lead. 
I.rf>aden vessels for holding acids, lead chambers for the sulphuric 
acid process, etc., cannot be soldered in the ordinary way, for there 
would be rapid corrosion at the point where the solder and lead 
met. They are therefore autogerumsly welded by melting the edges 
together. The hydrogen-air flame is clean, hot and reducing in 
character and, therefore, very suitable for the purpose. 

195. Detection and Estimation. — Combined hydrogen is best 
detected by heating the compound suspected of containing it with 
copper oxide, which in most cases oxidises the hydrogen to water, 
which may be condensed and identified by the tests mentioned in 
§ 210. The water may by suitable methods be absorbed in weighed 
drying vessels and its weight determined. These processes are chiefly 
of use in organic chemistry and are described in text-books dealing 
with that subject. 

Free hydrogen may be identified by its burning with a nearly 
colourless flame (quite different in appearance from those of carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, etc.), yielding a residual gas fiw 
from carbon dioxide. Small quantities of hydrogen, mixed with 
other gases, can be detected by absorbing it in spongy palladium, 
from which it can be recovered by the action of heat. 


WATER 

196. The Composition o! Water. — ^The history of the relations of 
mankind with the substance water would be a task for a lifetime. 
Happily, we need here to record only the efforts of mankind to dis- 
cover its nature and composition. Water was for a long time con- 
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sidered to be an elementary body. The first evidence that it was a 
compound was obtained in the later part of the eighteenth century. 
Macquer, in 1776, noticed that the hydrogen flame deposited a dew 
on cold surfaces, and Priestley, in 1781, noticed the deposition of 
moisture when a mixture of ‘ inflammable air * and ‘ dephlogisti- 
cated air ’ (hydrogen and oxygen) was detonated in a closed vessel 
by an electric spark. These results were not however followed up. 
In 1789, van Troostwijk and Deiman noticed that bubbles of gas 
were produced when an electrical current obtained from a frictional 
machine was passed through water. Henry Cavendish, one of the 
most remarkable of the earlier chemists, followed up Priestley’s 
experiment by exploding mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen in closed 
vessels. In his own words : — 

*‘ln order to examine the nature of the matter condensed on firing a 
mixture of dephlogisticated and inflammable air, 1 took a glass globe, holding 
8,800 grain measures, furnished with a brass cock and an apparatus for firing 
air by electricity. This globe was well exhausted by an air pump, and then filled 
with a mixture of inflammable and dephlogisticated air, by shutting the cock, 
fastening a bent glass tube to its mouth, and letting up the end of it into a 
glass jar inverted into water, and containing a mixture of 19,500 grain 
measures of dephlogisticated air, and 37,000 of inflammable ; so that, upon 
opening the cock, some of this mixed air rushed through the bent tube and 
flUed the globe.^ The cock was then shut, and the included air fiired by elec- 
trioity, by which means almost al) of it lost its elasticity.^ The cock was then 
again opened, so as to let in more of the some air, to supply the place of that 
destroyed by the explosion, which was again fired and the operation con- 
tinued till almost the whole of the mixture was let into the globe and exploded. 
By this means, though the globe held not more than the sixth part of the 
mixture, almost the whole of it was exploded therein without any fresh 
exhaustion of tlie globe. . . . The liquor condensed in the globe, in weight 
about 30 grains . . . consisted of water united to a small quantity of xiitrous 
acid.” 

The latter acid was derived from impurities in the oxygen used. 

Cavendish did not, however, realise the significance of his dis- 
covery, for he believed that the gases contained the water before 
they combined and that it was merely set free, not formed. Lavoi- 
sier, however, heard of Cavendish’s experiments. To his credit is 
the fact that be at once saw that they proved that water was com- 
posed of hydrogen and oxygen ; to his discredit is the fact that he 
published this without acknowledging bis debt to Cavendish. He 
confirmed the composition of water by passing steam over heated 
iron, so obtaining hydrogen. 

This work establi^ed the composition of water synthetically ; it 

* In order to prevent any water from getting into this tube, while dipped 
into water to let it up into the glass jar, a bit of wax was stuck upon the end 
of it, which was rubbed off when raised above the surface of the water. 

> gaseous state. 
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was soon confirmed atudyticaUy by Nicholson and Carlyle in the 
year 1800. These workers electrolysed water and obtained hydrogen 
and oxygen. Davy further investigated the question and found that 
water was decomposed by the electric current forming two volumes 
of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen, and no other product. 



These facts did not give the formula of water, for there was not, 
at the period of these experiments, any known connection between 
volumes of gases and niunber of atoms. 
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Rough attempts were made to determine the weights of hydrogen 
and oxygen contained in water by deducing the weights of the gases 
combining in an experiment such as Cavendish’s, by multiplying 
their volumes by their densities. No very accurate results were 
obtained, owing to the dijBBculties of determining the densities with 
accuracy, using the somewhat primitive types of apparatus then 
available. 

A totally different type of determination was carried out by Dumas 
in 1842. It is of great interest as the forerunner of all accurate 
atomic weight determinations. It was, how^ever, of an accuracy 
inferior to modern determinations such as those of Morley and 
Noyes, but much superior to any previous determinations. 

Hydrogen was prepared from zinc and sulphuric acid and puri- 
fied by passage through numerous U-tubes, containing: (1) glass 
moistened with lead nitrate solution to remove hydrogen sulphide ; 

(2) silver sulphate solution to remove arsine and phosphine ; 

(3) three U-tubes containing potassium hydroxide to remove all 
acid gases (CO„ SOg, NOg, etc.) ; (4) two U-tubes containing 
phosphorus pentoxide to remove all traces of moisture. I’hese were 
immersed in a freezing mixture. Next followed a U-tube containing 
phosphorus pentoxide, which was weighed before and after the 
exjjeriment and w^hich, if it showed no change of weight, bore witness 
that no moisture was contained in the gas. 

The gas next passed through a bulb A, previously weighed while 
exhausted and containing well-dried copper oxide. When heat was 
applied to the oxide the hydrogen was oxidised to water which 
passed on as steam and was condensed in the weighed bulb B, and 
the weighed drying tubes D, containing potassium hydroxide, and 
E, containing phosphorus pentoxide. The tube F, also containing 
phosphorus pentoxide, was not weighed and, with the mercury trap, 
served to protect the apparatus from the moisture of the external air. 

The change in weight of the bulb A gave the weight of oxygen 
lost by the copj>er oxide, and the change in the weights of the bulb 
and tubes B, D, E gave the weight of water formed. 

As a mean of nineteen experiments Dumas found : — 

Oxygen lost by copper oxide. . . 44*22 gms. 

Water produced ..... 49*76 gms. 

Hydrogen contained in water (by difference) 6*54 gms. 

Thus the ratio of hydrogen to oxygen in water was 6*54 : 44*22 
or 1 : 7*98 by weight. Dumas himself believed that the ratio was 
actually 1 : 8, but in fact the error is in the other direction, and 
1 : 7*94 would be closer. 
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It was then known that water contained 1 volume of oxygen to 
2 volumes of hydrogen and (nearly) 8 parts by weight of oxygen to 
1 part by weight of hydrogen. 

It was assumed at first that water had the formula HO, and that 
the atomic weight of hydrogen was one and that of oxygen eight. 
We now know that this was incorret^t, but it gave quite satisfactory 
results in most respects. If we call the atomic weight of oxygen 
eight we are in effect giving the symbol 0 to a half-atom of oxygen. 
Thus the formula HO with 0 = 8 has the same quantitative meaning 
as H(0)/. with oxygen = 16, or in fact as KHgO). 

Thus these formulae represented the proportions of the elements 
contained in the molecules correctly, but were sometimes wrong in 
the number of atoms. Thus the equation for the action of zinc upon 
steam as written before 1860 was, 

2H0 + Zn = ZnOj + 2H ; (0 = 8) ; 
using modern atomic weights this is written, 

H,0 + Zn = ZnO + ; (O = 16) ; 

but both equations indicate quite correctly the weights of the 
materials formed. 

It had long been known that there was a connection between 
densities of gases and their formulas and reacting volumes (cf. §§ 45, 
46), and while Avogadro’s hypothesis, proposed in 1814, explained 
these relationships well enough in a great many cases, in others it 
broke down completely. 

Cannizzaro, in 1857, put forward more strongly an idea that 
Gerhardt had proposed in 1842, that oxygen and the elements of 
which the atomic weights were based on oxygen should have their 
atomic weights doubled. This process at once made Avogadro’s 
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hypothesis correct for all known oases, and accordingly oxygen was 
given the atomic weight 16, and the number of atoms of it in every 
formula was halved. Thus water, instead of HO became H^O. 

Assuming Avogadro’s hypothesis, it was evident that the formula 
of hydrogen was H* (§ 48), and experiments on the volume composi- 
tion of water further coiifirmed its formula. The atomic weight of 
oxygen being taken as 16, its density (16, Hj = !,».§ 60) showed 
that its formula was Og. 

Gay-Lussac had, in 1808, performed an experiment, later modified 
by Hofmann (1866), which clearly showed the volume relationships 
between hydrogen, oxygen and steam and so helped to confirm the 
formula HjO. 

A graduated eudiometer — a stout U-tube fitted with electrodes 
for firing gases by a spark — is surrounded by a jacket through which 
can be passed amyl alcohol vapour so as to maintain it and the gases 
contained therein at 132° C. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the proportions of 2 : 1 by volume is placed in the sealed limb of 
the tube. The tube is then heated by the vapour and the volume 
of the hot gases read off on the gradations of the eudiometer. The 
open limb of the U-tube is corked and the mixture of gases is fired. 
The steam formed by the explosion does not condense at 132° C. and 
its volume is read off. It is found that two volumes of hydrogen 
combine with one volume of oxygon to form two volumes of steam. 
If we adopt Avogadro’s law it follows that two molecules of hydrogen 
and one molecule of oxygen form two molecules of water. We know 
that hydrogen is Hj and oxygen is 0„ so 

2H,+ 0, = 2H„,0„, 

and the only formula for steam which can satisfy this equation 
isHjO. 

197. Occurrence. — ^Water is found in vast quantities in the sea, 
rivers, etc., and as moisture saturating the soil. The air normally 
contains from 1-6 per cent, of its vapour. All living things contain 
a high proportion of water. A cucumber contains 97 per cent., a 
man 60 per cent, of water. All substances which have been exposed 
to the air absorb some moisture. An apparently dry powder, such 
as powdered glass, will always lose a little moisture when heated, 
while colloids like wood, paper, wool, etc., absorb very noticeable 
quantities of water from the air. For this reason no chemical 
material which does not react with water is ever found to be free 
from water unless it has been specially dried. 

198. Sources of Wato. — W&tev is so abundant that it is never 
made by chemical methods. It is, however, a frequent product of 
chemical actions, being produced ; — 
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(а) When hydrogen or compounds of hydrogen burn in air or 
oxygen or are passed over heated copper oxide or otherwise 
oxidised. 

(б) When acids react with oxides or hydroxides. 

The purification of water is a most important matter in view 
of the influence of a pure water supply upon public health. For 
purposes of town supply a chemically pure water is neither obtain- 
able nor desirable ; what is required is water free from any impuri- 
ties w'hich may make the water dangerous to health, unpalatable, or 
unsuitable for industrial use. 

Water for purposes of towm supply is derived as a rule from wells 
or from rivers or lakes. In any case, the water may be regarded as 
being derived ultimately from rain. Rain water is nearly chemically 
pure, containing as impurities traces of dissolved gases, nitrogen, 
oxygen, carbon dioxide, ammonia, nitrous acid, nitric acid, and in 
large towns sulphurous and sulphuric acid. Rain carries down with 
it also dust particles and a minute proportion of sodium chloride 
derived from dried sea spray. The amoimt of impurity other than 
gases does not reach more than about 6 parts per million. Water 
is so universal a solvent that rain water takes up impurities from 
the ground as soon as it reaches it. Rain water may run off the 
ground as surface water and collect in streams or rivers, or may 
penetrate deeply into the soil and underlying strata to emerge a.s 
spring water or weU water. 

Surface water varies much in quality and purity. If it has flowed 
from mountain areas of granite, clothed only with a layer of peat, 
containing little mineral matter, the water which is collected in lakes 
or dams may be little less pure than rain water. Thus the water 
supplied to Glasgow from Loch ICatrine contains only about 3 parts 
of solid matter in 100,000 of water. Surface water in agricultural, 
and still more in thickly-populated districts, is much less pure and 
contains both organic and mineral matter derived from the soil. 
Typical samples might contain from 6-100 parts of solid matter 
per 100,000, varying with the type of soil traversed. 

Spring water has usually filtered through finely porous soil or 
rock for some distance before emerging and is consequently fairly 
free from bacteria, etc. In England numbers of springs are found 
at the foot of our numerous chalk hills. The water filters through 
the porous chalk and emerges into the greensand which often under- 
lies it, and where this stratum is exposed springs are numerous. 
Such water as this is always hard (see below) and may contain some 
25-60 parts of solid matter per 100,000, mainly calcium com- 
pounds. 

River water is partly spring water and partly surface water. It 
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usually contains a good deal of mineral matter and often a vast 
population of bacteria, infusoria and other low forms of life. Such 
water may contain from 1,000 to 1,000,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre, largely forms derived from sewage. Most of these are, 
fortunately, harmless, but if sewage reaches the river at all, such 
bacteria as those which cause cholera and typhoid will, when those 
diseases are prevaJent, also reach river water in a living condition. 
Thus, if a town is forced to drink river water, as is London, such 
water must be adequately purified by filtration and storage or 
otherwise. 

Well water from shallow wells is not very satisfactory. Such wells 
are filled by water soaking in from the neighbouring soil and may 
consequently be contaminated with sewage from cesspools, leaky 
sewers, etc. The water from shaUow wells usually contains much 
mineral matter, commonly 100 parts per 100,000 and often more. 
Such water is often exceedingly hard. 

Deep wells, such as those which are driven deep into the chalk 
or down to the greensand below it, give water which is freed from 
bacterial contamination by filtration through masses of porous 
chalk. Such water is very hard as a result of its prolonged contact 
with the chalk. 

199. Purification for Town Supply. — Such waters as are derived 
from deep wells or from high moorland surface streams require no 
purification. 

River water, such as that used in London, is allowed to filter 
through beds of sand resting on stones and gravel. A slimy layer 
of clay, algae, bacteria, etc., is formed on the surface of the sand, 
and the pores of this material are so fine as to remove almost all 
suspended matter. Certain experiments showed that if the water 
entering the filter contained 31,200 bacteria per cubic centimetre, 
that leaving it contained only 122 in the same volume. 

The filter does not, of course, remove dissolved mineral matter, 
but, unless this is present in great quantity, it is impracticable and 
indeed unnecessary to remove it from a town supply. 

The chief substances found dissolved in river and well water are : 

(а) The bicarbonatos of calcium and, occasionally, magnesium. 

(б) The sulphates and, occasionally, the chlorides of the above 
metals. 

The first of these impurities arises from the action of water con- 
taining dissolved carbon dioxide upon the calcium carbonate of the 
chalk or limestone rocks which it has traversed. The soluble calcium 
bicarbonate is formed, 

CaCOa + HaCOa == Ca(HCOa)a, 

and the resulting water may contain up to 50 parts or more per 
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100,000 of calcium carbonate. Magnesian limestone containing 
magnesium behaves in a similar way and water derived from it 
contains magnesium bicarbonate. 

Calcium sulphate is a common mineral and is perceptibly soluble 
in water (1 : 600 ) and is accordingly often found in water. 

The removal of these substances from water is carried out on 
the large scale by the excess lime process and the permutit process 
(§ 200). 

Water also contains traces of ammonia and nitrates derived from 
nitrogenous organic impurities and also from the rain water which 
is the original source of all forms of water. Traces of sodium chloride 
are (except near the sea) derived chiefly from animal excretions. 
Water containing much chloride is, therefore, to be regarded with 
suspicion. 

200 . Hard Water. — Water which reacts with soap and produces 
an insoluble precipitate is said to be hard. Water containing salts of 
calcium or magnesium, or, indeed, of any of the metals other than 
sodium and potassium, has this property. Soap consists of sodium 
stearate, oleate, palmitate, etc., and the precipitate formed consists 
of these salts of calcium, magnesium, iron or the metal in question. 
We may, for the sake of example, regard soap as consisting of 
sodium stearate^ which is soluble in water ; this reacts with any 
soluble calcium salt according to the equation, 

2 Na^ + Ca(HC03)j == 2 NaHC 08 + CaSt^, 

where St is the stearate radical CX7H85 . COO~~. 

Hard water is therefore obviously unsuitable for washing purposes, 
for until the calcium in the water has been removed by reacting 
with the soap, none of the latter remains in solution, and so cannot 
exert its detergent powers. Hard water accordingly causes great 
wastage of soap. 

Water which contains the bicarbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium may be freed from them by boiling and is thus said to be 
temporarily hard. The bicarbonate decomposes when heated and 
calcium or magnesium carbonate is deposited both as a precipitate 
and as a crust on the sides of the containing vessel, 

Ca(HC 03)8 = CaCOa + H3O + CO3. 

This occasions grave inconvenience in domestic hot-water boilers, 
steam boilers, etc., which require cleaning at comparatively short 
intervals where such water is used (see Plate XI.). 

The inconveniences of hard water have led to the development of 
processes designed to remove from water the substances which cause 
its hardness. There are four chief methods of water-softening in use. 
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supply of a whole town. Soda is sometimes added to the water used 
in steam boilers. 

(6) The excess lime process is in use at Canterbury, Southampton, 
Caterham and some other places. The process removes temporary 
hardness only and depends on the reaction between calcium bicar- 
bonate and calcium hydroxide. 

Ca(HC03)a + Ca(OH)2 = 2CaC03 | + 2HjO. 

It is, of course, essential that the lime should be added in the exact 
quantity needed, for an excess of lime would make the water harder 
than before. 

The lime, in the form of milk of lime or lime water, is added to 
the water, contained in large tanks. The water becomes cloudy and 
in about two to three hours the precipitate of the carbonate 
settles out sufficiently well to allow the surface water to be 
drawn off. 

(c) The process which is most efficient and most widely used is 
the base-exchange or permutit process. This is never used to soften 
a whole town’s supply, but a softening plant is attached to the water 
inlet pipe of an inffividual private house or factory. The softening 
IS accomplished by allowing the water to flow over a bed of granu- 
lated hydrated sodium aluminium silicate. This substance may be 
made artificially — ‘ permutit,’ but is usually obtained &om a native 
mineral — zeolite. The commonest form of this zeolite is greensand. 
A reaction takes place between the zeolite and the calcium and 
magnesium salts of the water (which we will regard for the purposes 
of the equation as calcium bicarbonate), resulting in the 

Ca(HCO,), +NajAlgSi308 . arHgO ^CaAlgSijOg . xHgO-f 2 NaHC 03 

conversion of the sodium aluminium silicate into calcium aluminium 
silicate, while sodium bicarbonate goes into solution. The issuing 
water contains no calcium or magnesium salts and the trace of 
sodium present is quite innocuous. After a few days the zeolite 
becomes so far converted into the calcium compound that it will 
remove no more calcium from the water. 

The zeolite is then regenerated by running over it for five minutes a 
concentrated solution of common salt. The high concentration of this 
causes the reverse reaction to proceed almost to completion (§ 110) ; 

2NaCl + CaAlgSijOg . «H,0 CaCl, -f NagAljSigO, . «H,0, 

the sodium zeolite is once more formed and the calcium goes into solu- 
tion as the chloride and is run to waste. The zeolite can then again be 
used to soften more hard water until it once more needs regeneration, 
(d) Softening by means of metaphospkates. 

An important new development in water-sofbeuing has been 
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FROM the introduction of 

TAP * 

sodium hexa-metaphos- 
phat© (sold as Calgon). 
The formula of sodium 
metapbosphate is 
usually given as NaPOg, 
but apparently several 
polymers exist ; the 
material used for water* 
softening consists chiefly 
of the hexa-metaphos- 
phate NagP^jOie. This 
salt contains some of 
the metal in the acid 
radical, and has the 
formula Na^fNa^PjOig], 
Fig. 67. — Dome-still for distillation of water. It reacts with calcium 

ions to form a soluble 
complex salt in which the calcium is not present as calcium ion, and 
which therefore gives no precipitate with soap. 

2CaX, + NagfNagPgOig] 4NaX + NagfCa.PgOjg] 

2Ca^ + [NagPgO J ^ 4Na+ + [CagP^O^g] ' ’ 

Since the sodium hexa-meta phosphate takes up calcium ions from 
solution, it will dissolve calcium compounds which are insoluble in 
water (e.g,, boiler-scale or the lime-soap which encrusts badly washed 
textiles). The substance has found wide use in treatment of boiler 
feed-water, in laundry work, wool-scouring, and domestic washing 
powders. 

201. Pnrification of Water lor Scientific Purposes.— Water 
for scientific pm^poses is in practice required of two degrees of 
purity : — 

(o) Distilled water of high purity. 

(ft) Conductivity water of the highest purity obtainable. 

Distilled water is rarely prepared with the ordinary distilling flask 
and Liebig condenser. The ordinary laboratory water-still is either 
a combined water-oven and still, or some type of dome-still, one of 
the many patterns of which is illustrated in Fig. 67. Water from 
such a still is pure enough for all ordinary chemical work ; but it 
contains traces of salts, etc., and for physico-chemitial purposes, 
notably the determination of the electrical conductivity of solutions, 
it is not pure enough. Water dissolves sufficient alkali from the 
surface of glass to render it useless for work of this type, and many 
methods have been deviled to produce water of very high purity. 

Very pure water is best obtained by adding a little acidified 
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potassium permanganate solution to ordinary distilled water and 
allowing the mixture to stand for a few hours. The water is then 
distilled ; the distillate is mixed with a little barium hydroxide and 
redistilled. The distillate is then finally distilled, using a solid tin 
condenser, and the pure water is collected in a flask of hard glass 
which has been steamed or repeatedly treated with water to remove 
all soluble alkali. The water so obtained still contains gases, and if 
these impurities are considered deleterious the final distillation must 
be conducted in vacvo (Pig. 69). The chief undesirable gaseous 
impurity is carbon dioxide, and this is often removed by conducting 
the distillation in a current of carbon dioxide free air. 

208. Physical Properties. — Water is at ordinary temperatures a 
liquid which, while it appears colourless in small quantities, is blue 
when viewed through considerable depths. Water is without taste 
and smell. Many of the properties of water are taken as the numeri- 
cal standards of comparison. Thus water freezes at 0° C. at standard 
atmospheric pressure (+ *0076® C. under its own vapour pressure), 
and boils at !()(>' i \ ; its doiisily at 4^ C. is taken as unity. 

The specific heat of water is taken as unity 1*000, or in other words, 
1 *000 calorie is the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a gram of water by one degree. Since the specific heat varies with 
the temperature the degree in question must be specified. Thus the 
temperature of 1 gm. of water is raised by 1 zero calorie from 0-1° C., 
by a 16° calorie from 14*5'' C. to 16*6° C. ; a mean calorie is one 
hundredth part of the heat needed to raise the temperature of 1 gm. 
of water from 0° C. to 100° C. 

The coefficient of expansion of water varies remarkably with the 
temperature. Water actually contracts when heated from 0° C. to 
4° C., and from 4° C. to 100° C. expands. This peculiar property 
is due to two effects working in opposition. Increase of temperature 
]>rf){lu(*(\s an increase in volume in all su})stancos; but Iktc in addition 
t})ore is the decrease in volume whicli results from the breaking up 
of the larg(' aggregates of water molecules (cf. § 161) wliich persist, 
just above the melting point of ice. 

Water is a very poor electrical conductor, the pur© liquid having 
a specific conductivity of 0*04 X 10~® mhos, at 25° C. Thus a 
column of water a centimetre long has the same resistance as a rod of 
copper of the same cross-section and nearly 90 million miles 
long. 

The physical properties of water are in strong contrast to those of 
its nearest chemical analogue, hydrogen sulphide. 

While we should expect water to have a lower boiling-point than 
hydrogen sulphide we find actually that its boiling-point is higher 
than that of any hydride of Group VIB. This anomalous behaviour 
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is believed to be due to its association into aggregates of molecules, 
and is paralleled in the relationship of hydrogen fluoride to the other 
hydrogen halides (§ 1034). 

Liquid water is somewhat polymerised, loose aggregations of water mole- 
cules being continually formed and decomposed. 

I’lie evidence for this belief that the molecules of water are associated 
depends on (a) the abnormally high density of steam just above the boiling, 
point ; (b) the fact that water boils at 100® C. while its analogue, H 2 S, which 
would be expected to boil at a higher temperature, boils at — 61® C ; (c) its 
parachor value ^ ; (d) many departures from the physical properties to be 
expected from a substance of the simple formula H 2 O and the low molecular 
weight of 18. 

Water is remarkable as being an ionising solvent, i.e., a solvent in 
which many polar compounds — acids, bases, and salts — dissolve and 
become dissociated into ioas. Water is not the only ionising solvent ; 
others include formic acid, hydrogen cyanide, liquid sulphur dioxide, 
liquid ammonia. 

In general, it is found that ionising solvents are liquids with high dielectric 
constants. There does not appear to be an exact relationship between die- 
lectric constant and ionising power, but the properties are clearly connected. 

Ionising solvents all appear to be donors, t.e., some atom in their molecule 
has two or more valency electrons, which ore not shared with other atoms 
Kecent work seems to indicate that ionisation is always accompanied by 
combination of the solvent and one or more of the ions. This, if correct, 
explains the necessity for an ionising solvent to have donor or acceptor 
properties. 

Water is itself dissociated, forming a very small proportion of 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, 

H,0 H+ + OH-, 

The evidence for this fact is its conductivity and the satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomena of hydrolysis (§ 121). The pro- 
portion of these ions is such that the product of thoir concen- 
trations (gram-equivalents per litre) is approximately 10~^*, 

[H+] [0H-] = 10-“. 

From this fact many interesting deductions concerning the 
phenomena of hydrolysis and precipitation can be gained. 

203. Chemical Properties of Water. — ^Tbe chemical properties of 
water are chiefly to be classified as — 

(a) Reactions involving its decomposition. 

* The paroobor of a substaDoe is given by the formula where M 

is the molecular weight of a liquid, D and d the densities of the liquid and 
its vapour, and 7 its surface tension. The parachor can be readily computed 
by simply adding together a series of numbers representing the variotiB atoms 
and v^enoy linkages present in the molecule. If the parachor is experi- 
mentally determine, the value obtained can be used to determine how many 
atoms and what valency linkages ore present in the molecule. 
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(b) Catalytic actions. 

(e) Formation of molecular compounds. 

Water is decomposed when heated to very high temperatures in 
accordance with the reaction, 

2H, + 0, ^ 2H,0 + 116-2 cals. 

It follows that since heat is absorbed in 
the decomposition of water it will take 
place most completely at high tem- 
peratures. Actually, while at 1 atmos- 
pheric pressure and 1,000® C. only 
about •000026 per cent, is decomposed, 
at 2,000® C., about 0-6 per cent, is 
broken up, while at 3,600® C. some 30 
per cent, is decomposed. 

The fact of its decomposition is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate, since it takes place 
only at high temperatures and recom- 
bination takes place as a rule before the 
gases are cool enough for the hydrogen 
and oxygen formed to be detected. 

Several devices have been employed to 
illustrate this decomposition, of which 
that of A. Holt (Fig. 68) is one of the 
most satisfactory. 

A platinum wire was heated to 1,200- 
1,600° C. in an atmosphere of water 
vapour at low pressure. The white-hot Fxq. 68— Decomposition of 
wire caused the vapour to decompose, water vapour by heat, 
hut at the low pressure used the gases diffused rapidly away from 
the wire before much recombination could take place. After some 
time the gases were pumped off, and after the water vapour had 
been condensed by a freezing mixture hydrogen and oxygen 
remained behind. The degree of dissociation did not exceed 6 parts 
in 10,000 even at c. 1,630° C. 

Water is decomposed when it is treated at suitable temperatures 
with certain elements which are more electropositive than hydrogen. 

The alkali metals (q.v.) decompose liquid water in the cold as also 
do the metals of the alkaline earths, 

2K + 2H,0 = 2KOH + H, 

Ca -4- 2HsO = Ca(OH)j + H,. 

The action of magnesium on cold water is comparatively slight. 
Hot water is fairly quickly attacked by magnesium, beryllium and 
the rare-earth metals. 
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Magnesium, zinc and iron readily decompose steam. The former 
bums in steam and the latter two decompose it at a red heat. 
Aluminium is protected by a film of oxide from the action of water, 
but if this is removed and prevented from re-forming by amalgama- 
tion with mercury it decomposes water in the cold. Nickel and 
cobalt, tin, cadmium and osmium also decompose water at a red 
heat to varying extents. Lead and copper only decompose water at 
a white heat, while mercury, silver, gold and the platinum metals, 
except osmium, have no effect upon water. 

Of the non-metals only carbon, silicon, fluorine and chlorine react. 
The first forms carbon monoxide and hydrogen at a red heat, 

C + HjO ^ CO + Hj. 

The action of silicon is similar. At a red heat amorphous silicon 
reacts slowly with water, forming the oxide, silica. 

Si + 2H2O = SiOa + 2H2. 

Fluorine forms hydrogen fluoride and liberates oxygen, mixed with 
some ozone, 

2F2 -t- 2H2O == 4 HF + Oj. 

Chlorine behaves analogously. It forms hypochlorous and hydro- 
chloric acids, 

Clj + HjO HCl + HOCl, 
but when exposed to light the reaction, 

2 Cls -h 2H2O = 4 HC 1 + O2 

takes place. 

Among the numerous reactions of compounds with water, we may 
note the following : — 

(o) Certain acidic and basic oxides (anhydrides) form acids and 
alkalis respectively with water, 

SOs + Jifi = H2SO4 

CaO + H2O = Ca(OH)2. 

(6) “ Hydrol3d;ie ” reactions. Many halides, especially those of 
non-metals and acidic groupings of atoms, react with water, forming 
hydrogen halides and the hydroxide of the element or grouping. We 
may instance the reactions of phosphorus trichloride and sulphury! 
chloride with water, 

PCI3 + 3 H . OH * P(OH), + 3 HC 1 

Phosphorous acid. 

SOjCl, -f 2 H . OH = SO, (OH), + 2 HC 1 . 

Sulphuric acid. 
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The halides and other salts of metals are often hydrolysed by water, 
the hydroxide of the metal or a basic salt being formed together 
with the free acid. Thus antimony trichloride with a large excess 
of water yields first oxychloride and then the oxide, 

SbCla + HgO ^ SbOCl 4- 2HC1, 

2SbOa + HjO SbjOj + 2Ha, 

and bismuth trichloride yields bismuth oxychloride only, 

Bia, + HjO BiOa + 2HC1. 

Ferric sulphate forms a basic salt of uncertain composition, 

Fej(S04)3 + 2HjO = 2F0(OH)SO4 + H 2 SO 4 . 

Pure water is hardly affected by the electric current because the 
proportion of ions it contains is so small that the quantity of 
electricity they can carry is almost negligible. If, however, there is 
added to the water any substance which yields ions which are stable 
and less readily discharged than hydrion or hydroxyl ion, the added 
ions carry the current, while hydrion and hydroxyl ions are dis- 
charged, giving hydrogen and oxygen. The fact that only a minute 
proportion of these ions are present does not matter, for as fast as 
they are used up they are replaced by the ionisation of more water, 
'rhe electrolysis of water in presence of acids and alkalis has already 
been discussed (§ 181), but as a further example the electrolysis of 
water between platinum poles in presence of sodium sulphate may 
be considered. 

Cathode. The sodium ions Na+ travel to the cathode, carrying the 
eorrent. Hydrions are discharged giving hydrogen and their place 
is supplied by water molecules ionising. Each water molecule gives 
a hy^on and a hydroxyl ion. The latter remain and, together with 
the sodium ions, accumulate round the cathode, constituting a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. 

Anode. — The sulphate ions S 04 ~ ~ travel to the anode, carrying 
the current. Hydroxyl ions are discharged giving water and oxygen. 
These are replaced by the ionisation of water molecules. The hydrion 
formed at the same time accumulates round the anode. 

If the liquid is stirred the hydroxyl ions and hydrions from the 
cathode and anode respectively reunite, forming water, and the only 
final change is the decomposition of some of the water into hydrogen 
and oxygen. 
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204. Water as a Catalyst. — ^It has been known for many years — 
in fact, since the eighteenth century — that certain chemical re- 
actions proceed more rapidly in presence of water. The absorption 
of carbon dioxide by lime, the oxidation of phosphorus and iron by 
oxygen, the reduction of gold salts by hj^drogen were all known to 
take place slowly or not at all in what was then considered to be 
the absence of moisture. 

Actually, an appreciable amount of water was certainly present 
in the materials used in all these reactions which, indeed, only take 
place in presence of considerable moisture. These observations did 
not attract much attention until, in 1880, the discovery w^as made 
by Dixon that a mixture of carbon monoxide and oxygen which had 
been dried over sulphuric acid did not explode when a spark was 
passed through it. The addition of even a trace of water caused the 
gases to explode violently when a spark was passed. 

Still more remarkable results were obtained by Baker and others 
when the process of removal of water was carried a stage 
further. 

205. Intensive Drying. — The complete drying of a substance is an 
exceedingly difficult task. Water is obstinately retained by glass 
surfaces for a long time and very careful technique is required to 
reach the intense degree of drying obtained in many of these experi- 
ments. For this reason the accuracy of much of the work of Baker 
and others has been disputed by investigators who could not repro- 
duce his results; and, of late years, there has been a growing doubt 
as to the validity of some of them. 

The intensive drying of gases is carried out by drying them as far as possible 
by passing them over sulphuric acid and phosphorus pentoxide and then seal- 
ing them up in bulbs or tubes, and leaving them in contact with phosphorus 
pentoxide for some months or years. The tubes ere best made of silica, though 
glass is pften used. 
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Reaction of Hydrogen and Chlorine, — These gases, when dried so that the 
water present forma only about one ten-thousand millionth of the whole, no 
longer combine even in sunlight. When still further dried neither ultraviolet 
light nor heating to high temperature explodes the gases, though in the latter 
case some union takes place. 

Reaction of Hydrogen and Oxygen, — ^These gases, when intensively dried 
do not explode at several hundred degrees above their usual ignition tem- 
perature. 

Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia. — These gases do not combine when 
intensively dried. 

Amongst other reactions catalysed in this way by water are the combina- 
tion of chlorine and ethylene, sodium and oxygen, sulphur and oxygon, 
hydrogen chloride and lime, carbon dioxide and lime, and many others. 

206. Explanations o! the Inhihition o! Reactions by Removal of 

Water. — It may at once be said that the explanations of these curious 
phenomena are hardly satisfactory. It is known that some gas reactions 
proceed by chain-reactions (cf. § 1047) and that water is the catalytic sub- 
Btance. Thus the reaction of carbon monoxide and oxygen may be that 
indicated by the equations, 

(i.) CO + HgO -► CO 2 4- H 2 , 

(ii.) 2 H 2 4" O 2 21120, 

\s hen water is present, while at higher temperature the direct reaction, 

2C0 4” O 2 =** 2 CO 2 

may predominate. 

Again, films of adsorbed water on the surface of glass vessels may dissolve 
the reacting substances and so bring them into more intimate contact. The 
most curious feature is that water is apparently the only substance the 
removal of which inhibits chemical reaction.^. 

208. Additive Compounds of Water. — Water forms numerous 
molecular compounds with other substances. Water is apparently 
H sjiturated substance, but its molecule actually contains two pairs 
of valency electrons by which it can form co-ordinate linkages 
155) with compounds capable of forming such linkages, 

H;6:H 

The most important of these molecular compounds are the hydrates.^ 
When many acids, bases and salts and a few other compounds aire 
crystallised by cooling or evaporating their solutions, the crystals 
so produced ^quently contain combined water. That this water is 
combined and not merely admixed is shown by the fact that these 
hydrates always contain water in simple molecular proportions. 

The use of the term, ‘ hydrate ’ for ‘ hydroxide ’ as in sodium hydroxide 
>s incorrect. The term ' hydrate ' should be reserved for theae molecular 

compounds. 
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Thus all sodium sulphate crystals have one of the following 
definite formulae, 

Na^SO^ . lOHgO, 

NagSO^ . 7H2O, 

Na^SO^, 

which is sufficient evidence that the water is combined. 

These hydrates are usually very imstable compounds, and the 
different molecules of water in the same compound are held, as a 
rule, with varying degrees of tenacity. Thus from crystallised copper 
sulphate CUSO 4 . fiHgO four molecules of water of crystallisation 
are driven off at 100® C. or a little above, while the fifth is retained 
until c. 200® C. is reached. Similar phenomena are shown by many, 
but not all, other hydrated salts. 

The mode of attachment of water of crystallisation has been a source of 
some diflftculty. The distances between the water molecules and the salt iont^, 

revealed by X-ray studios, is often greater than expected from a co- 
ordinate-linkage. The water molecule is a dipole, that is to say one end of 
it is preponderantly electropositive and the other electronegative : it is 
thought that the powerful electrical attractions of the ions of the salts cause 
water molecules to be grouped rotmd theiu. In agreoment with this notion 
is the fact that salts are more generally and more highly hydrated than non- 
ionised compounds. Water can be linked to ions by undoubted co-ordinate 
linkages (as in the cobaltaminint»s q.v .) : such compounds are more stable 
than true hydrates; thus they do not lose water in the va(?uum desiccator. 

The formation of salt hydrates may recall tlio remarkable power 
possessed by most solids of retaining a film of water adsorbed on 
the surface. Almost any powder which has stood exposed to the air 
loses water when heated. Glass obstinately retains water both on 
the surface and actually within the surface layer. 

209. Efflorescence and Deliquescence. — Certain substances become 
moist in presence of air and finally liquefy. These are said to be 
deliquescent. Deliquescence occurs if the saturated solution of the 
salt has a lower vapour pressure than the partial pressure of w^ater 
vapour prevailing in the atmosphere. Water condenses on the salt 
and the saturated solution formed from it, and the whole gradually 
liquefies. 

The hydrates themselves have a certain definite vapour pressure, 
and if this is greater than the partial pressure of water vapour in the 
air, water will leave the salt and pass into the atmosphere. The 
crystals of the salt fall to powder and it is said to be effloresceni- 
Thus the ordinary hydrate of sodium carbonate, NagCOg . lOHjO, 
has a vapour pressure of 24-2 mm. The partial pressure of water 
vapour in the air is 10-20 mm. Accordingly, this salt loses water 
and effloresces. 
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210. Detection and Estimation ol Water. — ^Water is recognised 
when pure by its physical constants (density = 1, B.P. 100® C., 
F.P. 0® C.)» but the use of these presupposes the possibility of the 
obtaining of pure water in quantities of about J c.c. at least. Traces 
of water vapour may be detected and estimated by passing the gas 
suspected of containing them over weighed phosphorus pentoxide. 
Traces of water contained in organic liquids may bo detected by 
adding white anhydrous copper sulphate, which is turned to the 
blue pentahydrate by the action of water. Water dissolved in 
another liquid may be estimated by adding calcium carbide and 
measuring the volume of acetylene evolved according to the 
equation 

CaCa + 2HaO = Ca(OH)2 + CaHj. 

Water adherent to or loosely combined with non-volatile solids 
is estimated by drying the weighed solid in the desiccator, steam 
oven or air oven till its weight is constant, the loss of weight repre- 
senting the water present. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

211. Hydrogen Peroxide. Formation and Preparation. — ^Hydrogen 
fioroxide is formed in small quantities when hydrogen and oxygen 
combine. Thus the water obtained by condensation, when a 
hydrogen flame impinges on w^ater, contains traces of the substance. 

It appears that the reaction of hydrogen and oxygen takes place at certain 
temperatures by a chain of reactions : — 

(1) II2 -h O2 - H2O2, 

( 2 ) H2O2 + Hg - SHgO*,^ 

( 3 ) 2H2O* + 2O2 == 20 q * + 2H2O, 

( 4 ) 202 * -f 2H2 = 2H2O.0, 

in which the hydrogen peroxide is an essential linkage. The condensexl water 
then naturally contains traces of this intermediate product. 

Hydrogen peroxide is ordinarily made by the reaction of certain 
peroxides with water or acids. 

Thus, when sodium peroxide (§ 226) is added to an excess of ice- 
cold water, sodium hj^droxide and hydrogen peroxide are formed, 

Na^Oj + 2 H 2 O == 2NaOH + H^Oj. 

It is not easy to separate hydrogen peroxide from soluble salts 
formed at the same time, and accordingly the peroxide of barium, 

' Th© asterisk attached to the symbol of a molecule indicates that it is 
activated, t.e., carries with it some or all of the energy of the chemical reaction 
producing it, and has therefore greater chemical activity than the non* 
activated molecules. 
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which has an insoluble sulphate and carbonate, is the usual starting 
point. Thus barium peroxide may be added to water through which 
a stream of carbon dioxide is passing, 

BaO, + HijCOa = BaCO, -f- HaOj, 

and the insoluble carbonates removed by filtration. The following 
method is commonly used. 

Twenty cubic centimetres of concentrated sulphuric acid are 
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diluted with 200 c.c. of water and cooled to near 0® C. by means of a 
freezing mixture. Into this solution are stirred small portions of 
hydrated barium peroxide ground to a thin cream with water, and 
tl^ is continued until the solution is only just acid. The solution 
is allowed to stand in the ice chest for some twenty-four hours. 
The insoluble barium sulphate formed by the reaction, 

BaO, -t- HjSO, = BaSO, + H,0„ 

settles out and the solution is then filtered. The excess of sulphuric 
acid is then exactly neutralised with a few drops of barium hydroxide 
and again filtered, leaving a pure 

Ba(OH), -f H,SO, = BaSO. | -f 2H,0 

solution of hydrogen peroxide. The success of the preparation 
depends mainly on good cooling, good stirring, and never having 
an excess of barium peroxide, for this reacts with the hydrogen 
peroxide formed. 

Hydrogen peroxide is prepared industrially by the electrolysis of 
ice-cold 60% sulphuric acid, yielding persulphuric acid (§ 946). 
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This is hydrolysed by steam and the hydrogen peroxide is distilled 
off and fractionated under reduced pressure, 

2 HS 04 - = HjSB08+2e 

HjS.Og + 2HaO = 2 H,S 04 + H,0,. 

In this process no materials other than water and energy are used up. 

If pure anhydrous hydrogen peroxide is required, the solution may 
bo evaporated at a temperature of 60-70® C. until it contains some 
45 per cent, of hydrogen peroxide. Further evaporation merely 
causes decomposition to water and oxygen. To prepare 100 per 
cent, hydrogen peroxide the solution may be distilled under reduced 
pressure (c. 16 mm.). The strong solution is placed in a flask and 
heated to 35-40® C. under a pressure of 16 mm. The liquid distilling 
over is mainly water. When the temperature of the contents of the 
flask has risen to about 70° C. the process is stopped. The liquid 
remaining in the flask is hydrogen peroxide containing only a small 
proportion of water. By distilling this or by evaporating it in a 
vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid or by cooling it till crystals 
of pure hydrogen per oxide separate, 100 per cent, pure hydirogen 
peroxide can be obtained. 

Hydrogen peroxide is produced in some quantity when certain 
substances are oxidised in presence of water. Thus, if turpentine 
is oxidised by air in the presence of water, as much as 0'6 per cent, 
of hydrogen peroxide may be formed. The well-known disinfectant, 
Sanitas, owes some of its eflScacy to the presence of hydrogen per- 
oxide formed in this way. 

212. Fonnola of Hydrogen Peroxide. — When the pure peroxide is 
decomposed 1 gram-molecule of oxygen is formed for every 2 gram- 
molecules of water. The formula must accordingly be (HO)«, 

4(H0), = 2nHjO -f nO^. 

The freezing-point of its solutions {§ 60) indicates a molecular 
weight of 34. The formula mu.st therefore be HgO,. 

213. Physical Properties. — Pure anhydrous hydrogen peroxide is 
a colourless or very faintly blue liquid of a syrupy consistency. It 
is odourless. The dilute solutions have a metallic taste ; the pure 
substance blisters and bums the skin. It boils at 155-5° C. at 
760 mm. pressure. 

214. Ohemical Properties. — Decomposition . — ^Hydrogen peroxide 
is readily decomposed when heated to temperatures of near 100® C., 
water and oxygen being formed, 

2H,0, = 2H,0 -f- 0,, 

The pure substance may decompose explosively. The decomposi- 
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tion is greatly accelerated by numerous catalysts, of which the finely 
divided noble metals, gold, platinum and silver, are the most effec- 
tive. Carbon, iodine and many oxides have the same effect. Certain 
organic substances also catalyse the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide. The enzyme known as blood-catalase, which is present 
in blood, does this very effectively, and a drop of blood, afiowed to 
fall into hydrogen peroxide, causes a brisk evolution of oxygen. 
The strength of hydrogen peroxide solutions is expressed in terms of 
the number of volumes of oxygen they produce on decomposition. 
Thus the solution of hydrogen peroxide sold as of 10-volume 
strength evolves ten times its volume of oxygen when heated until 
completely decomposed. It is easily calculated that it contains 
about 3 per cent, of hydrogen peroxide ; 10-volume, 20-volume and 
100-volume hydrogen peroxide are articles of commerce. 

Hydrogen peroxide has weak acidic properties. Thus, when added 
to barium hydroxide or potassium hydroxide the corresponding 
peroxide is formed, 

Ba(OH)j + HjOa -f OH^O = BaOj.SHaO. 

Oxidisitig Action . — Hydrogen peroxide is a powerful oxidising 
agent, reacting with a reducing agent X, according to the equation, 

nHaOa + X = wHaO -{- XO„. 

Among these reactions we may mention the following : — 

Arsenites are oxidised to arsenates (§ 800) ; sulphides, sulphites 
and thiosulphates to sulphates (§§ 917, 924) ; ferrous compounds 
to ierric compounds, alkaline suspensions of chromic hydroxide to 
chromates (§ 984), iodides to iodine (§ 1095). It oxidises numerous 
organic substances, particularly in presence of ferrous sulphate, 
which acts as a catalyst. 

In consequence of this powerful oxidising action hydrogen per- 
oxide bleaches numerous organic colouring matters. Dark hair is 
lightened in tone by hydrogen peroxide and the ‘ peroxide blonde ’ 
owes her golden hair to the use of this substance. It finds numerous 
applications for bleaching other delicate substances, e.g., ostrich 
feathers, ivory, silk, etc. Its oxidising action on sulphides is utilised 
in the restoration of pictures. The darkening of these is due to white 
lead carbonate being converted into brown-black lead sulphide. 
Hydrogen peroxide oxidises this to the white lead sulphate. 

The oxidising action of hydrogen peroxide makes it a useful agent 
for cleansing woimds. Though not a very powerful destroyer of 
bacterial life, it has the power of dissolving and oxidising the coagu- 
lated blood, pus, etc., in which the bacteria find a breeding ground. 

Deoeeidieing Action. — Hydrogen peroxide reacts with many 
powerful oxidising agents in such a way that both it and the oxidising 
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airent are reduced. In general, a powerful oxidising agent, XO„, 
reacts with hydrogen peroxide, thus 

XO« *f- WH2O2 = X -}■ KO2 -|“ 71H2O. 

Thus hydrogen peroxide reacts with silver oxide, forming silver, 
oxygen and water, 

•^82^ "f" ^2^2 ~ "t“ H2O -}- O2. 

The peroxides of manganese and lead, in presence of acids, form 
their lower salts and oxygen, 

2HC1 + PbOa + HjO* = PbClj + 2H2O + 0,. 

Acid solutions of permanganates are reduced to manganous salts 
with evolution of much oxygen (§861 (7) ) : 

oHjOj^ 2KMn04+ 4H2SO4 = 2KHSO4+ 2MnS04+ 8H2O+ 50,. 

Tliis reaction is itscd for the volumetric determination of hydrogen 
peroxide, and also for the preparation of oxygen. 

The reaction of Jiydrogcn peroxide with dichroraates is complex 
in character and is discussed under the heading of the latter salts. 
In acid solution a deep blue solution is formed, probably containing 
chromium peroxide, CrOj (§ 995). This is unstable in aqueous solu- 
tion and decomposes within a few seconds, giving green chromic salts 
and oxygen (§ 995) ; it is, however, soluble in ether, and in ethereal 
solution is fairly permanent. This reaction affords a delicate test 
for hydrogen peroxide. 

215. Tests for Hydrogen Peroxide.— Hydrogen peroxide is the 
only substance which will liberate iodine from potassium iodide in 
presence of ferrous sulphate. Thus, to test for the substance we 
may add the suspected liquid to an acidified solution of potassium 
iodide mixed with a little ferrous sulphate and starch. A blue colour 
indicates the liberation of iodine and the consequent presence of 
hydrogen peroxide, 

H20, + 2HI = 2H,0 + I,. 

The dichromate test is very distinctive. A layer of ether is poured 
fn to the surface of a cold acid solution of potassium dichromate. 
The suspected liquid is added and the mixture is shaken. If hydrogen 
})eroxide is present the ether is coloured blue (see above and § 996). 
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THE ALKALI METALS AND THEIR COMPOLTIDS 

216. Group lA of the Periodic Table.— Group lA of the periodic 
table is usually taken as consisting of the elements hydrogen, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, caesium and francium. Hy- 
drogen is, however, hardly to be classified in any group of the periodic 
table. It certainly resembles these elements in being strongly 
electro-positive and monovalent, but is, from the chemical point 
of view, best considered separately (§ 177). The radioactive element 
francium has not been isolated m quantities that would allow of 
chemical investigation. 

The remaining elements show a remarkable likeness and a steady 
gradation of properties with increasing atomic weight. 

The metals themselves are soft, very fusible and volatile, and their 
vapours give strong characteristic colours to the Bunsen fiame. 

The elements are extremely reactive, lithium least so and c»sium 
most. Their oxides are strongly basic and react with water, forming 
soluble hydroxides — the caustic alkalis. The alkali metals have 
very few insoluble salts. Thus their carbonates, sulphides, and 
other salts of weak acids, are soluble and form strongly alkaline 
solutions (§ 121). 

The salts of the alkali metals are of greater stability than those 
of other metals. Their carbonates and hydroxides are not decom- 
posed at a red heat. Their nitrates, too, do not decompose to oxides 
of nitrogen, oxygen and the metallic oxide, but only to the nitrite 
and oxygen. They are also the only metals which form bicarbonates 
which are stable in the solid state. 

The salts of potassium and sodium play an important part both 
in pure and applied chemistry. In processes where the salt of a 
particular acid is required, the sodium or potassium salt, other things 
being equal, is normally used for several reasons. 

Almost all sodium and potassium salts are soluble in water, and 
in many cases the salts of these metals and of ammonium are the 
only available soluble salts. Thus the carbonates, hydroxides, 
phosphates and silicates of the alkali metals are soluble, while those 
of other metals are not. 

Again, the soluble salts of many other metals cannot be used in 
neutral or alkaline solution without precipitating a basic salt or the 
hydroxide, which might contaminate the substance prepared. 

254 
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Finally, on account of the extreme abundance of common salt in 
a state of comparative purity the cost of sodium salts is lower than 
that of the salts of any other element, calcium possibly excepted, 
and, accordingly, other things being equal, sodium salts are preferred 
for industrial purposes. 


Lithium Li, 6*94 

The element lithium ia intereatinp on account of ita very low atomic wei^?ht 
and simple atomic structure (§ 140). It finds, however, few uses either in 
scientific or industrial work. 

217. OcCUTTCnCO. — The chief compounds of lithium are various silicates, 
such as lepidolite, which contains lithium aluminium fluosilicate ; and spodu- 
mene : lithium aluminium silicate. The element is widely distributed, being 
found in traces in the ashes of many plants. It also occurs in certain mineral 
springs. 

218. Prcp&Tfttion* — Many processes for the extraction of lithium from its 
ores have been devised. In one of these the powdered silicates {e.g., lepidolite) 
are fused with excess of barium carbonate, barium sulphate and potassium 
sulphate at a high temperature. Two layers are formed, the lower of silicates, 
of barium, aluminium, etc., and the upper of lithium and potassium sulphates. 
The latter layer is dissolved in water and converted into chlorides by the action 
of barium chloride solution. The solution is evaporated and the lithium 
chloride extracted with alcohol and ether, in which potassium and sodium 
chlorides do not dissolve. 

The metal is made by the electrolysis of fused lithium chloride, using a 
carbon anode and iron cathode. 

219. Properties • — Lithium is a white metal softer than lead but harder 

than the other alkali motals. It fuses at 18ir C. and boils at The 

vapour gives to the Bunsen flame a carmine red colour, occasioned by bright 
rt)d and weaker orange spectral lines. It has a density of 0*534, lower than 
that of any element solid at ordinary temperatures. Its specific heat, 0*9408, 
is higher than that of any other element. 

Lithium is the least rt3active of the alkali metals, but is none the less strongly 
reactive. It burns at 200® C. to litliium monoxide, a little peroxide being 
also formed, 

4Li -|" ^8 ~ 2Li20. 

It forms a nitride very readily and combines with the halogens, sulphur and 
hydrogen. 

Lithium reacts with water, forming lithium hydroxide LiOH and hydrogen. 
Unlike potassium and sodium it neither fuses nor burns when thrown into 
water. Lithium, of course, reacts very readily with all acids. 

220. Li th i utn Compotindis in general resemble those of sodium, the chief 
ditleronoes noticeable being the small solubility of the carbonate, fluoride and 
phosphate. In these and certain other respects lithium shows some resemblance 
to magnesium and the alkaline earth metals, notably in the solubilities of its 
salts. Its salts, imlike those of the other alkali-metals, are almost all hydrated. 

It may be noted that the element at the head of each of the earlier groups 
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of the periodic table tends to resemble the element one period below it in 
the next higher group. Thus we see the following resemblances in addition 
to those indicated by the normal grouping of the periodic table. 

Group 1. <otuiplL Grotii»IU. 

Li. B 

Na Mg A1 Si 

K Ca Sc 

Tlio reason of this }jlieuoiU( Jion is that the ions boeome larger as wo go down 
the periodic table, and thus the density of the oleetric field surrounding tho 
ions decreases with increasing atomic weight in any given group. But passing 
from left to right across the table, the valency, and hence the charge, increases; 
thus leading to tl)o observed diagonal relationships, for the increased charge 
on the ion of heavier weight in tlie higher group is largely compensated by the 
increased size, loading to a similar density of surface electric field. As this 
field strength determines many properties of ions, those with similar surface 
field densities resemble each other in their properties. 

The atomic vjeight of lithium was determined by a method similar to that 
used for sodiiun (§ 225), and G*940 is the most reliable value. 

Lithium oxide Li20 can bo made by heating the metal in air or, better, by 
heating the hydroxide to redness, 

2LiOH = LigO 4- HgO. 

Lithium oxide resembles sodium oxide except in that its reaction with water 
is slow, 

LigO -f HgO -= 2LiOH. 

Lithium peroxide is made by the action of hydrogen peroxide on lithium 
hydroxide, 

2LiOH 4 SHgOs 4- ileO - LigO^ . HgOg . SHgO. 

A double compound with hydrogen peroxide is precipitated, and is care- 
fully dried over phosphorus pentoxide. A true peroxide Li202 has now been 
prepared. 

Lithium hydroxide LiOH is made by the action of water on the metal, 
2Li -i- 2H2() = 2LiOH 4* H2- 

The action is not violent. It is a white crystalline substance resembling 
caustic soda but much less soluble in water. 

Lithium carbonate Li 2 C 03 is prepared by the action of ammonium carbonate 
on a lithium salt. The carbonate crystallises out, being sparingly soluble, 

Li2S04 4- (NH4)2C03 = LigCOa 4- (NH4)2S04. 

It is a white solid, sparingly soluble in water (1*54 gms. per 100 gms. water 
at 0^ C., but only 0*72 gm. per 100 gms. w^ater at 100" C,). 

It resembles sodimn carbonate except in so far that it is decomposed to 
the oxide when heated to strong redness. The bicarbonate, like that of 
magnesium, is stable in solution only. 

Lithium orthophosphate is practically insoluble in water (0*03 per cent, 
at 25® C.). Its precipitation, when sodium phosphate is added to a lithium 
salt, is used in analysis to distinguish the latter from the salts of the other 
alkali metals. 

Lithium sulphate Li 2 S 04 crystallises with only one molecule of water of 
crystallisation. It is soluble in water. 
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Irithium fluoride LiF is sparingly soluble (0*27 parts in 100 parts water 
atlS^C.). 

Lithium chloride LiCl in its general behaviour resembles sodium chloride. 
It is, however, deliquescent and very much more soluble in water. 

221. Detection and Estimation of Lithinm Cknnponnds.— Lithium is 

detected by the red coloration it gives to the Bunsen dame and by its spec- 
trum. The addition of sodium phosphate to solutions of lithium salts pre- 
cipitates lithium phosphate (§ 220). 

Lithium is sometimes determined by prec*ij)itation as the latter salt but 
generally as the anhydi*oiis sulphate. 

SODIUM Xa, 22*997 

222. History. — Sodium chloride (common salt), and sodium car- 
bonate have been known from the earliest times. The first is a 
necessity of life and is known to most primitive peoples. Native 
sodium carbonate was known to the Egyptians and used in embalm- 
ing. Tlie words translated as “ nitre ” in the Bible represent sodium 
carbonate, as is shown in the two passages : — 

For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap . . 

— Jer, a, 22. 

“As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon 
nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy heart.” — Frov, xxv, 20. 

The allusion to the eflFervescence produced when acetic acid acts 
on sodium carbonate is probably the earliest reference to the 
reactions of an acid. Borax, sodium tetraborate, has been known 
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F'ig. 70. — Castner process for manufacture of sodium. 
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since about the eighth century a.d. Caustic soda was distinguished 
from caustic potash in the eighteenth century. 

The metal sodium was first isolated by Sir Humphry Davy in 
1807, by the electrolysis of fused caustic soda. 

228, Preparation of Metallic Sodium.— Sodium can be made by 
the reduction of sodium peroxide with carbon, 

SNaaOj + 2C = 2Na2C03 + 2Na. 

and also by reduction of caustic soda with magnesium, but commer- 
cially the electrolysis of caustic soda or sodium chloride is employed. 

In the Castner process fused caustic soda is contained in an iron 
vessel heated by gas jets. The copper negative electrode N paases 
up through the base and is sealed in position by solid caustic soda. 
The end of the electrode is surrounded by steel wire gauze, above 
which is a cylinder D. The positive electrode P surrounds this 
cylinder. Caustic soda, even in the solid state, is composed of 
sodium ions and hydroxyl ions. When cle(*trolysis occurs sodium ions 
are discharged at the iK^gative electrode and the metal rises into tlie 
cylinder 1), whence it is removed from time to time by ladles. The 
hydi'oxyl ions discharged at tlie positive electrode' form water and 
oxygen, 

40H = 03+ 2H3O, 

which latter gas escapes from an exit hole. The water dissolves in 


Chlorine 
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the melted caustic soda and in consequence a good deal of hydrogen 
is formed and escapes by a second exit pipe provided above the 
cylinder D. 

The efficiency of the Castner process is not very high, and the 
electrolysis of f^used sodium chloride is now a favoured method in 
the U.S.A. and Germany, The Downs cell is shown in Kg. 71. 
The electrolyte is a mixture of fused sodium chloride with potassium 
chloride and fluoride. This mixture is fluid at 600® C., whereas pure 
sodium chloride fuses about 800° C., which is above the boiling point 
of metallic sodium. The chlorine is formed at the carbon anode A 
and escapes through the pipe P. The sodium rises from the cathode C 
into the ring-shaped inverted trough T whence it is forced by the 
pressure of the fused sodium chloride into the receptacle D. The 
efficiency is about 70 per cent,, higher than that of the Castner cell. 

224. Properties. — Sodium is a white lustrous metal. As usually 
seen it is coated with hydroxide, but a freshly cut surface is silvery 
white. The metal is very soft ; it can be cut with a knife, and at 
ordinary temperatures can be moulded with the dry fingers. It is 
lighter than water (D = 0*97). Sodium melts at 97-8° C. and boils 
at 883° C. Its vapour is monatomic, but contains a small propor- 
tion of Nag molecules. Its specific heat is 0*28 at 0° C. The metal 
is a very good conductor of electricity. 

Sodium reacts with oxygen, burning readily in air, forming sodium 
o.\ide and peroxide. 

4Na -|- Oj = 2 Na 30 
2Na 4- Og = Na,Og. 

The flame has a brilliant yellow colour. The spectrum of sodium 
shows the famous D lines in the yellow, which are used as the 
standard of wavelength in spectroscopy. It burns when heated with 
the halogens, phosphorus and sulphur, forming the halides NaCl, 
NaBr, etc., the phosphide NagP, and various sulphides (q.v.). 
8odium combines also with hydrogen at 360°, forming a rather 
unstable hydride, NaH (§ 190). 

Sodium reacts with the majority of oxides. Thus it decomposes 
water energetically, forming sodium hydroxide and hydrogen (§ 182). 

2Na + 2HgO = 2NaOH -j- H,. 

The metal melts and travels as a globule over the surface of the 
water. The hydrogen does not catch alight unless large pieces of 
sodium are used, when dangerous explosions may result. If the 
sodium is restrained from moving, as, for example, by placing it on 
wet blotting paper, the hydrogen ignites and bums with the brilliant 
yellow sodium flame. Care should always be exercised, as even small 
pieces of the metal may explode unaccountably. 
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When sodium is heated with the oxides or chlorides of most of the 
metals it reduces them to the metal. The method has been used to 
prepare beryllium, titanium, uranium and other metals (§ 663), 

2Na + Bea, = 2NaCl + Be. 

The method is sometimes of practical value, but the aluminothermio 
method is usually more convenient for the preparation of these 
elements. Sodium reacts with ammonia gas, giving sodamide (§ 242), 
2Na + 2NHj = 2NaNH, + H,. 

Sodium amalgam is discussed in § 437. It contains compounds 
of sodium and mercury. It reacts with water much less vigorously 
than sodium itself and forms a very convenient alkaline reducing 
agent. 

Uses of Sodium. — Sodium is employed in the manufacture of 
sodium peroxide (§ 226), sodium cyanide (§ 241) and sodamide. 
About half of the sodium made is used in the manufacture of tlio 
‘ anti-knock,’ lead tetra-ethyl. It finds a considerable use as a 
reagent in organic chemistry. 

235. Atomic Weight of Sodium. — ^I’he best method of determining 
the equivalent of sodium is that of Richards and Wells, who pre- 
cipitated a known weight of sodium chloride with silver nitrate. 
There is abundant evidence that the alkali metals are univalent, 
such as the molecular weight of the chlorides in solution, which 
indicates formulae XCl, etc. We may, accordingly, regard sodium 
chloride as having the formula NaCl. Richards and Wells found 
that the ratio NaCl : AgCl was 40-7797 : 100 and arrived at the 
value of 23*008 for the atomic weight of sodium. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with other determinations the value 22*997 is the most prob- 
able. Aston finds that there are no isotopes of sodium. 

228. Sodium Oxides. — ^Thore are two oxides of sodium : — 

Sodium monoxide, Na^O. 

Sodium peroxide, Na202. 

Sodium monoxide NajO is rarely met with. It is formed by the 
combustion of sodium, or better by heating sodium azide with 
sodium nitrite or nitrate in a nickel crucible, 

3NaN8 + NaNOa = SNa^O -f 5Nj. 

Sodium monoxide is a white solid. It combines vigorously with 
w-ater, forming the hydroxide, 

NajO + HjO = 2NaOH. 

Sodium Peroxide NajO,. — ^This substance is prepared by passing 
a plentiful supply of dry air over burning sodium contained in 
aluminium trays. 
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2Na -j- Oj = NajO,. 

It forms a yellowish powder. Unlike most peroxides, it is not decom- 
posed by heat. It is a most valuable oxidising agent and finds 
numerous uses in laboratory work. 

With water or acids it yields hydrogen peroxide and also some 
free oxygen, especially when the peroxide is in excess and the 
temperature is allowed to rise ; 

NajOg -j- 2HjO 2NaOH -f HgOj 
2Na202 + 2HgO = 4NaOH -f Og, 

NagOg + H2SO4 = NagS04 + HgOg. 

The reaction with water is reversible, for when hydrogen peroxide 
is mixed with cold concentrated caustic soda solution, hydrated 
sodium peroxide NagOg . 8HgO crystaUises out. 

Sodium peroxide oxidises carbon monoxide, forming sodium 
t'arbonate, 

NagOg + CO = NagCOg. 

Carbon dioxide is absorbed, oxygen being liberated, 

2NagOg + 2CO2 = 2NagC08 + 0,. 

Thus sodium peroxide has been used partially to restore air which 
has been breathed to its original condition. 

Sodium peroxide oxidises ammonia to nitrogen, oxides of nitrogen 
to nitrates, and sulphides to sulphates. 

The sulphur in an insoluble sulphide, such as iron pyrites, may 
be determined by fusing the mineral with sodium peroxide, so 
converting the sulphur into sodium sulphate, which is readily 
determined by precipitation with barium chloride. 

Sodium Hydroxide, Caustic Soda, NaOH 

227. Preparation 0 ! Sodium Hydroxide. — Sodium hydroxide is 
prepared by three methods : — 

(1) The action of sodium on water. 

(2) The action of calcium hydroxide on sodium carbonate. 

(3) The electrolysis of sodium chloride solutions. 

The first method is used to obtain very pure caustic soda for 
laboratory purposes. The second is a well-known commercial pro- 
cess (which may be applied experimentally in the laboratory). The 
third is the chief modem commercial method of making caustic soda. 

228. Laboratory Preparation 0 ! Pure Caustic Soda.— Very pure 
caustic soda solution, free from carbonate, which is required for 
certain titrations, etc., may be made in the laboratory by the action 
of the metal on water. 
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Distilled water is boiled for twenty minutes to remove carbon dioxide and 
placed in an Erlenmeyer flask to cool, carbon dioxide being excluded by a 
soda-lime guard tube, A layer of ether, 3-4 cm. deep, is then floated on 
the water and bits of clean metallic sodium of the size of a bean or smaller 
are added. The sodium sinks but remains in the ether layer, where it reacts 
with dissolved water, the caustic soda formed passing into the watery layer, 
2Na + 2 H 2 O « 2NaOH -f Hg. 

There is no danger as long as the ether layer is thick enough to prevent 
the sodium coming into contact with both air and water. The bulk of the 
ether is removed with a pipette and the rest by boiling (with precautions to 
avoid ignition of ether vapour !). Caustic soda solution so prepared contains 
no carbonate. 

Crude caustic soda may be purified by dissolving it in alcohol, in 
which liquid the impurities are not soluble. The solution is decanted 
or filtered from these and evaporated in a silver dish. 

^229. Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide from Sodium Carbonate.— 
This method is based on the principle of double decomposition. 
Calcium hydroxide, slaked lime, is soluble in water to the extent of 
about 1 part in 250 of water, while calcium carbonate is almost 
insoluble. When a solution of sodium carbonate and a solution 
of calcium hydroxide are mixed, sodium hydroxide and calcium 
carbonate are formed, 

Ca(OH)j + NajCO, CaCO, | + 2NaOH. 

Even a saturated solution of slaked lime is so dilute that in practice^ 
the sodium carbonate solution is mixed with solid calcium hydroxides 
The latter gradually dissolves and reacts with the sodium carbonate^ 
in the manner indicated above. In the laboratory the procedure 
indicated below may be followed. 

Dissolve 20 gms. of sodium carbonate in 200 c.c. of water in an iron (or 
porcelain) dish, and lieat to boiling. Add gradually over half an hour, 25 gms. 
of slaked lime, stirring at short inter^^ala. Kemove the source of heat ; allow 
the precipitate to settle, pour off the clear liquor and evaporate in an iron 
or nickel dish until the fused sodium hydroxide remaining solidifies on cooling. 

This was formerly the only method for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and still accounts for a third of the total production. 

Some form of crude sodium carbonate solution, either the solution made 
by lixiviating the black-ash of the Leblanc process {§ 236) or a solution of 
the soda-ash obtained by tlie ammonia-soda process (§ 236), is heated and 
agitated with slaked lime, made by immersing lumps of quicklime in the^ 
liquor. After settling, the clear solution of caustic soda is nm off from the 
sediment of calcium carbonate, evaporated considerably in iron pots, and 
then allowed to cool. Sodium carbonate, sulphate, etc., crystallise out and 
the remaining liquid is then evaporated till steam ceases to be evolved. The 
liquid, consisting of melted caustic soda, is nm off into iron drums. 
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230. Preparation o! Canstic Soda by Electrolytio Methods.— The 

principle of this process is indicated in Chapter VI. When an electric 
current is passed through a solution of sodium chloride, sodium 
hydroxide is produced at the cathode and chlorine at the anode (see 
§§ 203, 162). The practical difficulty of the process lies in the 
separation of the caustic soda from the sodium chloride present. 

Two chief types of cell are used in making caustic soda by the 
electrolysis of sodium chloride. 

(1) Cells in which the anode and cathode are separated by a 
porous diaphragm. 

(2) Cells using a mercury cathode. 

(J) DiajihrcLgm CeUs . — ^The most important 

of these is probably the Nelson ceU, a modifi- 
cation of the Hargreaves-Bird pattern. Several 
other patterns are used but are not very 
different in principle. 

An inner U-shaped cell C, with a wall of 
porous asbestos, contains a graphite anode A, 
connected to the pa'sitive electrical supply. 

The porous asbestos diaphragm (P) is directly 
in contact with the perforated steel cathode S, 
connected to the negative main. Brine runs 
into the cell C, and is kept at a constant 
level by an automatic arrangement. It per- 72.— Nelson elec- 

colates by gravity through the asbestos dia- trolytio cell for 
phragra and is electrolysed while doing so. caustic soda. 

Chloride ions travel to the anode A and are discharged, forming 
gaseous chlorine. The sodium ions travel to the cathode, where at 
the same time hydrions are discharged and are replaced by further 
ionisation of the water. The hydroxyl ions formed at the same time, 
together with the sodium ions and some water, percolate through 
the perforated steel cathode S, and are, of comse, a solution of 



caustic soda. This solution passes away along the bottom of the 
outer casing. The outer casing is kept full of steam, which heats 
the liquor and reduces its resistance, and also promotes the removal 
of the caustic soda from the pores of the diaphragm. The liquor so 
obtained is evaporated and caustic soda is obtained. The caustic 
soda is apt to contain some undecomposed chloride. The cells have 
a very high efficiency, t.c., turn about 90 per cent, of the electrical 
t norgy of the current passing into chemical energy. 

The drawing (Fig. 72) is a section. In fact, the cell contains up 
to twenty anodes in line and has the form of a long U*®^®P®d trough. 

(2) Mercury Cathode (7eKa.— Cells of these patterns produce 
caustic soda of very high purity, but at a greater cost than that 
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2NaOH + CI 2 = NaOCl + NaCl + H,0 » 

6NaOH + SCIj = NaC 103 + 6NaCl -{- SHjO 
2NaOH -f 2A1 + SHjO = 2NaA10a + 3H, 

2NaOH+Zn =NagZnOg+H,. 

Most metals are attacked by fusion with caustic soda in presence 
of air. Nickel is least affected. Sodium hydroxide in solution has 
an appreciable action upon glass and porcelain. Fused caustic soda 
attacks these substances vigorously, and alkali fusion are therefore 
conducted in silver or nickel vessels. 

232. General Properties of Sodium Salts. — Sodium salts are colour- 
less unless combined with some coloured acid. They are not, in 
general, poisonous and are, for the most part, very soluble in water. 
Sodium pyro-antimonate and sodium magnesium uranyl acetate 
(§ 267) are among the few insoluble salts of sodium. So^um salts 
show a tendency to crystallise with much water of crystallisation. 
Sodium compounds colour the Bunsen flame a brilliant and pure 
yellow. 


SODIUM SALTS 

Sodium Hydride NaH is made by heating the melted metal in a current 
of hydrogen. It is a solid which dissolves in water, giving caustic soda and 
hydrogen (§ 190). 

Sodium Borates , — These are discussed under the heading of Boron (§ 469). 
They include the salt sodium tetraborate or horax^ which is of great com- 
mercial importance. 

233. Sodium Carbonate, NajCO,. — Sodium carbonate has been 
known since remote times (§ 222) and has through all history 
possessed practical uses which have caused it to be a valuable 
article of commerce. Sodium carbonate is made commercially in 
very great quantities by four methods : 

(1) From naturally occurring soda. 

(2) By the Leblanc process, which is gradually becoming obsolete. 

(3) By the ammonia-soda or Solvay process. 

(4) From electrolytic caustic soda. 

284. Native Soda. — ^An important source of soda supply is 
native sodium carbonate found in solution and as dry deposits 
around and in certain lakes in various parts of the world, notably at 
Magadi, in British East Africa, and also in Lower Egypt, and in 
California. 

Some 200 million tons of native soda are contained in the Magadi 
deposits. This is calcined, and the anhydrous sodium carbonate is 
exported. Native soda suffers from the high cost of freight, but 

* Bromine and iodine react similerly. 
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in the opinion of some experts it is possible that it may largely 
displace artificially^produced sodla. 

235. The Leblanc Process. — ^The Leblanc or black-ash process is 
no longer in use in this country, having been ousted by the develop- 
ment of the ammonia-soda and electrolytic processes, and also by 
the manufacture of hydrochloric acid from electrolytic chlorine 
(§§ 230, 1062), of which the supply often exceeds the demand. 

The process took place in two stages (n 1052). First of all, sodium cliloride, 
common salt, was treated with sulphuric acid, forming at first sodium hydro - 
sulphate and hydrogen chloride. The sodium hydrogen sulphate reacted 
at a red heat with more sodium chloride, forming normal sodium sulphate 
and a further quantity of hydrochloric acid, 

NaCl -f H 2 SO 4 « NaHS 04 -f HCl 
NaCl -f- NaHS04 = Na2S04 + HCl. 

The hydrogen chloride was dissolved in water and sold as hydrochloric acid. 

The sodium sulphate was then ground and mixed with its own weight of 
( Jialk and half its weight of coal and coke, and fused in a rotating furnace. 
The sulphate was reduced to sulphide, which then reacted with the calcium 
carbonate, forming sodium carbonate and calcium sulphide 

Na2S04 -f* 2C *= ^a2S -i” 2 CO 2 
]Nra 2 S -f- CaC 03 = Na 2 C 03 "f* CaS. 

The mixture of sodium carbonate and calcium sulphide was extracted witli 
water and the sodium carbonate was crystallised out. The insoluble calci\un 


Row Material 



Fig, 74. --Solvay Process. Raw materials, intermediates, and dnal 

products. 
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sulphide, known as alkali waste, was often treated for recovery of sulphur 
(§883). 

236. The Ammonia-Soda Process. — The Solvay or ammonia-soda 
process depends upon the comparatively small solubility of sodium 
bicarbonate. The process involves three stages : — 

(1) Brine is saturated first with ammonia gas and then with 
carbon dioxide. The latter two gases form ammonium and bicar- 
bonate ions, 

NH, + HjO -f COa = NH/ + HCO,-. 

The bicarbonate ion and sodium ion exceed the solubility product 
of the sparingly soluble sodium bicarbonate, which is precipitated, 
and ammonium and chloride ions remain in solution, 

NH*+ + HCO,- + Na+ + Cl- = [Na]+ [HCO 3 ]- j + NH 4 + + Ch 

(2) The solid sodium bicarbonate is calcined, forming sodium 
carbonate, carbon dioxide and steam. 

2NaHCO, = NajCO, + HjO + CO,. 

If crystallised soda is required the product is recrystallised from 
water. 

(3) The ammonium chloride solution is reconverted into ammonia 
by heating it with lime, 

2C1- 4 - 2 NH 4 + -f Ca++ 4- 20H- = 2NH, + 2HaO -f Ca++ 4- 2C1-. 

The ammonia being used over and over again, the only materials 
actually used up are chalk and salt, while the waste product is 
calcium chloride. The latter product is of little value, and the fact 
that in this process the chlorine of the sodium chloride is lost renders 
it open to severe competition from the electrolytic process. 

The actual process is carried on in six chief stages. 

1) Raw Materials, — Brine is usually obtained by direct pumping from the 
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mine. A concentrated solution, containing about 30 gms. of salt per 100 c.c., 
ifi required. 

Carbon dioxide is obtained by heating limestone in kilns. In this way 
carbon dioxide is obtained for stage 3 and lime for stage 6. 


OaOO^ sss CO 2 “1“ CaO. 

(2) Production of Ammoniacal Brine , — Ammonia gas obtained in stage 6 
of the process is made to pass up a tower, shown in Fig. 75, down which the 


Ammoniacal Brine 



Cooling 

water 


Carbon 

Dioxide 


brine is flowing. The arrangement of cast-iron “mushrooms” and overflow 
pipes, as shown, ensures that the ammonia gas comes into good contact with 
the brine. The brine is cooled by means of cold water pipes, for the 
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oombination of ammonia with water produces much heat and hot water 
dissolves less gas than cold. 

(3) The brine, containing c. 28 per cent, of sodium chloride and about 
7*6 per cent, of ammonia, is allowed to deposit any precipitated calcium 
carbonate (cf. § 200 (a), on hardness of water), and is then run down a Solvay 
tower (Fig. 76), where it passes over a series of serrated mushroom-shaped 
plates. 

Carbon dioxide prepared in stage 1 is pumped up the tower and reaction* , 
NH, + CO2 -f HgO « NH4+ 4* HCO3- 
4- HCOj- 4- Na+ 4 Cl- NaHCOg 4 NH4+ 4 Cl- 

take place* The liquor runs out at the bottom of the tower, carrying with it 
tlie fine crystals of sodium bicarbonate. 

(4) The liquid consists of a suspension of solid sodium bicarbonate in a 
solution containing various salts, but notably ammonium chloride. It is 
filtered by vacuum and the bicarbonate washed free from other salts as far 
as is economically possible. 

(6) The sodium bicarbonate is calcined in two stages. First, the adherent 
ammonia and most of the combined carbon dioxide is driven off by gentle 
heating in a closed pan furnished with a gas exit. The gases are used again 
in stages 2 and 3. 

2 NaHC 03 « NaaCOa 4 CO* 4 HgO. 

The last traces of carbon dioxide are removed by mechanically raking the 
partly roasted carbonate through a deep and long iron trough heated by 
fire beneath. 

(6) The residual liquor containing the ammonium chloride (stage 4) is mixed 
with milk of lime obtained by slaking the lime obtained in (1). Ammonium 
hydroxide is formed and remains in solution, 

Ca++ 4 20H- 4 2NH4+ 4 2C1- « Ca++ 4 2C1- 4 2NHa 4 2H2O. 

The liquor is run down a tower somewhat resembling the carbonator tower 
(Fig, 76) up which steam is blown. The current of steam may be so arranged 
that almost all the steam condenses, raising the liquor to 100® C., and bo 
volatilising the ammonia. This, with some steam, passes out of the top of 
the tower and so passes to the ammonia absorber (stage 2). 

287. Electrolytic Process. — The electrolysis of sodium chloride 
solution (§ 230) yields caustic soda and chlorine. 

The former is now frequently converted into sodium carbonate by 
the action of carbon dioxide, 

2Na+ + 20H- + CO, = 2Na+ + CO,- - -f H,0. 

The chlorine is either used for bleaching powder or may be con- 
verted into hydrochloric acid by combining it with the hydrogen 
obtained at the cathode of the electrolytic cell {v. § 1052). Where 
electrical energy is cheap, as in America, the process is an ideal one; 
for there are no waste products. 

Sodixim chloride solution is electrolysed in a cell of the diaphragm type 
such as that shown in Fig. 72. The caustic soda formed is converted into 
sodium carbonate by passing crude carbon dioxide (furnace gases, gas engine 
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exhaxist* etc.) through the liquid. A 30 per oeat. solution of sodium carbonate 
containing a little salt is obtained and is purided by crystallisation. 

238* PorifiCfttionot Sodium CarbOllftte^ — ^Impure sodium carbonate may 
be purified by dissolving it and adding a little lime. This reacts with the- 
sodium carbonate, forming caustic soda, which then removes any bicarbonate 
present. 

NagCOa + Ca(OH)8 « CaCOg 4* 2NaOH 
NaHCOa -f NaOH « NagCOg + HjO. 

Tive solution is recrystallised several times to remove sulphates, chlorides, etc. 

Pure anhydrous sodium carbonate for use as a primary standard in volumetric 
analysis is best made by washing sodium bicarbonate to remove soluble im- 
purities, drying it and heating to 270® ' imtil no further change of 

weight occurs. 

2NaHC03 « NogCXlg + HgO -f COg. 

239. Properties of Sodium Carbonate. — Sodium carbonate exists 
S 3 anhydrous salt and also as a monohydrate and decahydrate. 
Two heptahydrates also exist, one of which is unstable and the other 
stable only between .‘12'00'’ C. and 35-37° C. 



Gms. NajCO, per 100 Gms. water. 

Fio. 77. 

Anhydrous sodium carbonate is a white solid, which melts at a 
red heat (860° C.). It combines with water, becoming hot and 
forming the monohydrate. 

When crystallised from water in the ordinary way (below 32-0° C.) 
the decahydrate Ks,CO, . 10H,O (soda crystals, washing sods) is 
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formed in large transparent crystals. This salt is efflorescent, 
gradually forming the monohydrate when exposed to air ; long 
exposure to air produces some bicarbonate. When heated it melts 
at 35® C., and on further heating deposits the monohydrate. 

Sodium carbonate heptahydraie Na 2 COs • 7 H 2 O. 

The following method may be ased to make the heptahydrate. Forty parts 
of the decahydrate are boiled in a flask with 8 to 10 parts of water till all is 
dissolved and no monohydrate deposited. The flask is closed with a cork 
fitted with two glass tubes. Alcohol is poured in above the salt. As the alcohol 
diffuses into the liquid, rectangular plates of the salt crystallise out. The 
salt is stable between 30® C. and 37*5® C. only. 

The relationship of the hydrates and their solubilities are illus- 
trated by the diagram. (Fig. 77). 

Sodium carbonate, together with the carbonates of potassium, 
rubidium, and caesium, is exceptional in that it is soluble in water 
and is not decomposed by heat, but, in other respects, has the usual 
properties of carbonates (§ 667). 

The solution is strongly alkaline on account of the hydrolysis of 
the salt (§ 121). 

Sodium carbonate solution consists of sodium and carbonate ions, 

NaaCOg 2 Na+ -f CO 3 -* 

Tho latter combines with some of the liydrion furnished by the water, forming 
the weak acid, carbonic acid, 

HgO ^ 11+ + OH- 
CO 3 — 4 - 2 H+ ^ H 2 CO 3 . 

But the quantities of hydrion and hydroxyl ion in water are given by 
[H+] [OH“] = 10-14, 

and so the removal of liydrion results in an increase in concentration of hydroxx J 
on OH*" and tlu? solution reacts alkaline. 

Sodium carbonate is used to soften water on a domestic scale. 
The alkaline properties of its solution give it an emulsifying action 
on grease and make it a valuable cleaning material. Other uses 
are found for the salt in glass-making, the manufacture of borax 
and “ water-glass.” It enters into the composition of many soap- 
powders. 

240. Sodium Bicarbonate NaHCO, is formed in the Solvay process, 
and may also bo made by passing a stream of carbon dioxide through 
concentrated solution of normal sodium carbonate. The bicarbonate, 
which is much less soluble than the normal salt, is precipitated, 
C0,4-H,0 = H,C03 
CO3-- + H3CO3 = 2HCO3- 
Na+ + HCO,- = NaHCO, 

Sodium bicarbonate forms white crystals of a pleasant alkaline 
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taste. One hundred grams of water dissolve only 8*2 gms. of the 
salt at 10® C. At 100® C. the salt decomposes, forming carbon 
dioxide and the normal carbonate. 

Sodium bicarbonate solution is slightly alkaline, owing to hydro- 
lysis. The reasons for this behaviour are the same as those given 
under sodium carbonate (§§ 121, 239). It is interesting that we 
have in sodium bicarbonate an acid salt with an alkaline reaction. 

241. Sodium Cyanide. — Sodium cyanide is prepared on the large 
scale from coal-gas and also from sodium, ammonia and carbon. 

Most of the world’s cyanide is prepared by the action of sodamide 
(§ 242) on red-hot charcoal. 

Melted sodium is treated with ammonia at low temperatures 
(300-400® C.) and the sodamide obtained is run on to red-hot char- 
coal, forming the cyanide. The reactions are ; — 

(1) Formation of sodamide, 

2Na + 2NH, = 2NaNH, + Hj. 

(2) Reaction of this with carbon to form sodium cyanamide, 

2NaNHj -f C = Na^N . CN + 2Ha. 

(3) Reaction of the sodium cyanamide with carbon, forming 
sodium cyanide, 

NajN . CN -f C = 2NaCN. 

A certain amount of crude cyanide suitable for gold recovery 
(§ 324) is made by fusing crude calcium cyanamide (nitrolime) with 
common salt or sodium carbonate, 

CaCN, + C -f- 2NaCl = 2NaCN + CaCl,. 

Coal gas in its crude condition (§§ 546, 660) contains hydrocyanic acid, 
UCN. One of the best processes for converting this into sodium cyanide 
is the following : The hydrocyanic acid and the ammonia in the gas are 
absorbed by solutions of copper salts, forming ammonium cuprocyanide, 
(NH*)2 [Cu(CN)3]. 

This is treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and hydrocyanic acid is liberated 
and is absorbed in caustic soda, forming sodium cyanide, 

(NH 4 ) 2 Cu(CN )3 + HgSO* = (NH^lgSO* -f 2HCN -1- CuCN 
NaOH -1- HCN = NaCN + HgO. 

Insoluble cuprous cyanide CuCN is precipitated and is returned to the 
absorber, where it again forms fresh cuprocyanide, 

2NH8 + 2HCN ■+• CuCN =• (NH^lgCuCCN),. 

HgS does not interfere, for cuprous sulphide itself reacts to form the cupro- 
cyanide. About 2 lbs. of sodium cyanide per ton of coal can be obtained. 
Another process for recovery of cyanides from coal gas is described in § 660. 

The properties of sodium cyanide are discussed in § 576. 

Like all sodium salts of weak acids, it is strongly hydrolysed. Its 
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solution is, therefore, strongly alkaline and smells of hydrocyanic 
acid. Like all cyanides, it is very poisonous. 

242. Salts of Sodium and Nitrogen. — Sodium nitrite NaNOj is 
prepared commercially by reducing sodium nitrate with carbon and 
lime. Many other oxidisable substances, such as lead or iron, may 
replace the carbon and lime, and it is produced, though less readily, 
by heating sodium nitrate alone, 

2NaNO, = 2NaNO, + 0, 

2NaN0, + C + Ca(OH), = 2NaN02 + CaCO, + H,0. 


The addition of lime removes the carbon dioxide as soon as formed. 

Sodium nitrite forms white crystals when pure but is usually 
slightly yellow. It is very soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dis- 
solve 83*3 of the salt at 15° C. Its reactions are discussed in § 732. 
It finds considerable use in the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

Sodium Nitrate NaNOs- — ^This salt occurs naturaUy in vast 
quantities in Chili, associated with some 30 to 60 per cent, of clay, 
etc., from which it is freed by recrystallisation. The origin of the 
deposits is obscure, but possibly they are derived from the decay 
of masses of seaweed. 

It forms white, somewhat hygroscopic, crystals, very soluble in 
water. At 20° C. 100 gms. of water dissolve 88 of the salt, and at 
100° C., 176*5 gms. Its properties resemble, in gencxal, those of the 
other nitrates of the alkali metals, and are discussed in § 750. 



Enormous quantities are used in agri- 
culture as a fertiliser, and also in the 
chemical industry, for the manufacture 
of potassium nitrate, sodium nitrite and 
nitric acid- 

Sodium amide or sodamide NaNH^ is pro- 
duced by passing a stream of dry ammonia gas 
over metallic sodium at 300®-400“, contained 
in an iron vessel. Sodium is heated in an iron 
vessel surrotmded by a porcelain outer vessel, 
tltrough which a current of dry anunonia gas is 
passed. The reaction 

2Na -f 2NH, - 2NaNH2 + Hj 

takes place, and in the oourse of some hours 
pure sodamide only remains. 

Sodamide is a waxy solid, white when pure. 
When heated it melts at 210® C. 


Fio. 78.— Preparation of “ decomposed by water, yielding caustic 
sodamide. (Wdhler and Boda and ammonia, great heat being evolved 
Stang-Lund, 1918.) NaNH, -f HbO NaOH -f NH,. 
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Heated in a current of carbon dioxide it yields sodium carbonate and cyan* 
amide, 

2NaNH* + 2 CO 2 « NagCOs + HjO + CN . lOT,. 

Heated in a current of nitrous oxide it yields sodium azide, 

NaNHa + NjO - NaN, + HjO, 

243. Phosphates of Sodium. — Several sodium phosphates exist 
(».§§ 200(d). 782). 

Normal sodium orthophosphaie Na,P04 is usually made by the 
action of the theoretical quantity of caustic soda upon disodium 
hydrogen phosphate, 

Na^HPO^i 4* NaOH NajPO, + H,0, 
or HPOr - + OH- = POr - - -I- H,0. 

Solutions of normal sodium phosphate are strongly alkaline as a 
result of the hydrolysis indicated by the reversible character of the 
above reaction (v. § 121). 

Disodium hydrogen phosphate is usually met with as the dodeca* 
hydrate Na2HP04 . I2H2O. It is made by the neutralisation of 
phosphoric acid, employing phenolphthalein as an indicator. It 
forms white crystals soluble in water. One hundred grams of water 
dissolve 3-5 gms. at 10° C.: and 102 gms. at 100° C. Several hydrates 
exist. When heated, disodium hydrogen phosphate yields sodium 
pyrophosphate, 

2Na2HP04 = Na4p,0, + H,0. 

Its solutions are very slightly acid, being acid to phenolphthalein 
but alkaline to methyl orange (pH value, c. 4*5). 

Sodium dihydrogen orthophosphate NaH2P04 forms a monohy- 
drate and dihydrate. It is made by the action of phosphoric acid 
on disodium hydrogen phosphate. 

H,P 04 -1- Na,HP 04 = 2 NaHgP 04 , 

or HPO4- - + HjPOg = 2H,P04-. 

It forms white, very soluble crystals, which yield an acid solution. 
When heated carefully sodium hydrogen pyrophosphate NagHgPgO, 
is obtained. 

344. Sulidudes of Sodium. — It is certain that several of these 
exist, the compounds NaSH, Na,S, NajS,. NajS,, NajSj having 
been prepared. 

Sodium Eydrosulphids NaSH. — Sodium hydrogen sulphide exists in a 
solution of sodium hydroxide saturated with hydrogen sulphide. 

2NaOH + HjS » Na*S + ZHgO 
NagS + HsS « 2NaSH. 

The solid can be prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on sodium 
ethoxide, 
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HaS + NaOCgHft « NaSH + HOC2H5, 
the solid salt being precipitated by addition of ether. It is a white deliquesceut 
solid and has the usual properties of a sulphide. 

When heated it forms sodium monosulphide. 

Sodium monosulphide NaaS is formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on caustic soda. 

2NaOH -f HaS = NagS + SHaO. 

The solid salt is best made by heating sodium hydrogen sulphide^ 

2NaSH « NagS -f KgS. 

On the industrial scale it is made by heating sodium sulphate with coal, 
Na2S04 -h 4C = NaaS -f 4CO. 

It is a faintly buff-coloured solid, which forms numerous hydrates with water. 
Its solutions are strongly alkaline owing to hydrolysis and have the odour of 
hydrogen sulphide (e. § 121). It has the usual properties of a sulphide (§ 005). 

Sodium Polysulphides (NaaSn when n is 2-5). There is a good deal of doubt 
as to what sodium polysulphides actually exist. As many as nine different 
compounds have been described, but probably some of these are only mixtiires 
of sodium pentasulphide and sodium monosulphide. 

These salts are formed by melting sodium with sulphur, 

2Na -f 3S « NaaSa, 

or by boiling sulphur with caustic soda, 

6NaOH -f 12s = NaaSaOa + 2Na2Sfi + 
or by heating sodium monosulphide with sulphur, 

NaaS -f- 4S = NaaS^. 

The polysulphides are yellow in colour. In air they oxidise to thiosulphaten 
and deposit sulphur, 

2Na2S5 + 3O2 « 2X828203 -f 68. 

Treated with acids they form hydrogen persulphide or hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphur (v. § 907). 

Uses. — Sodium monosulphide is considerably used in the dye industry for 
preparing the very fast “ sulphide ’’ dyes. It is also employ^ for stripping 
the hair from hides. 

m. Sulphites of Sodium . — Sodium sulphite Na,SO,. The form 
of this salt commonly met with is the heptahydrate Na,SO, . 7H,0. 
It is made by the action of sulphur dioxide on caustic soda solu- 
tion, the action being stopped when the solution becomes neutral, 

2NaOH + SO, = Na^SO, + H,0. 

It forms colourless monoclinic crystals soluble in water (100 gms. 
water dissolYe 20*0 gms. anhydrous salt at 10*6° C.). 

In its chemical behaviour it resembles the other sulphites (§ 917). 

Sodium Hydrogen sulphite NaHSOg is formed when sodium carbonate 
solution is saturated with sulphur dioxide, 

NsaCOg + 2SOg + HgO - 2NaHSOa + CO,. 

Sodium pyrosulphite or meta-HsulphUe NagSgO, is formed also under the 
bove oonditions and separates out when the solution is kept cold. 
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NajCO* + 2SO, - NaaSgOg + CO*. 

It behaves like an acid sulphite, and is used in photography. 

Sodium potaasium eulphite NaKSOg can be prepared by the action of 
(a) sodium hydrogen sulphite on potassium carbonate, and (6) potassium 
hydrogen sulphite on sodium carbonate, 

Bbhrig and Schwicker claimed to have isolated two different corapoimds 
by methods (a) and (6). These they supposed to have the formulae, 


/OK /ONa 

SOj< SO*/ 


''Na \K 

This work has, however, been disproved (§ 916). 


246. Sulphates of Sodium. — Sodium sulphate NagSOg. Normal 
sodium sulphate exists as the anhydrous salt NagSOg, the unstable 
heptahydrate NagSOg . 7HgO, and the decahydrate NagSOg . lOHgO. 
The latter substance is known as Glauber’s salt, having been dis- 
covered by the ‘ iatro-chemist ’ Glauber in the seventeenth century, 
and used by him medicinally as a purgative. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphate is made by the method described in 
§ 1052. It is also prepared from the salts present in the Stassfurt 
deposits. 

The insoluble residues from the manufacture of potassium chloride 
from camallite (§265) contain much magnesium sulphate in the 
form of kieserite MgSOg, and also some common salt. These resi- 
dues are dissolved in hot water and more common salt added. In 
consequence of the double decomposition, 

lOHgO -f Mg^-<- -f SOg— + 2Na+ -f 2a- 
= [Na]g+ [SOg]— . lOHgO + Mg++ 20.- 

hydrated sodium sulphate NagSOg . lOHjO crystallises out, being 
less soluble in cold water than any of the other salts which can be 
formed from these four ions. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphate is a white solid unaffected even by 
strong heating. Below 32*4° C. it combines with water, forming 
the decahydrate, and above that temperature the decahydrate 
decomposes and forms the anhydrous salt. The solubilities and 
transition points are shown in the solubility curve (Fig. 32). 

The decahydrate forms long colourless crystals. It readily forms 
supersaturated solutions. The heptahydrate, which is always 
unstable in presence of the decahydrate, but is stable by iteelf, is 
formed by cooling such a supersaturated solution to 6“ C. 

Sodium sulphate has the usual properties of sulphates (§ 938). 
It is reduced to the sulphide when it is heated with charcoi^. 

Hydrated sodium sulphate is used in medicine and in freezing 
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mixtures. It is also used in the manufacture of glass {g.v.). It is 
also employed in large quantities for making the brown paper pulp 
used for the very strong kraft-papers. The wood is boiled with 
sodium sulphate, which is partly reduced to sulphides, etc. 

Sodium hydrogen sulphate, sodium Insulphate, NaHS04 is made 
by the action of sulphuric acid on common salt at ordinary tem- 
peratures, or by mixing the correct proportions of dilute sulphuric 
acid and caustic soda solution and crystallising the solution, 

Nad -f H2SO4 = NaHSO* + HCl 
NaOH + HjSO* = NaHS04 + HjO. 

Sodium hydrogen sulphate is a white solid, which is found either 
as small crystals of the monohydrate NaHS04 . HjO, or in the 
anhydrous state. 

When heated it melts at about 300* C., and near a red heat it 
decomposes, forming sodium sulphate and sulphuric acid, 
2 NaHS 04 = NajSO. + HjSO*. 

In solution it behaves like a mixture of sodium sulphate and 
sulphuric acid, since it ionises, forming sodium ion, hydrion, and the 
sulphate and acid sulphate ions, 

NaHS04 Vi Na+ -f- HSO4- Na+ -f H+ + SO4— . 

In industry it is a by-product of nitric acid manufacture (§ 736). 
It is used in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid (§ 1052). 

In the laboratory, sodium hydrogen sulphate can be used in place 
of sulphuric acid at temperatures above the boiling-point of the 
latter. Thus certain oxides, such as aluminium oxide, which are 
hardly attacked by sulphuric acid, may be converted into sulphates 
by fusion with this salt, 

A1,0, + ONaHSO, = Ala(S04), -f 3Na,S04 + 3H40. 

The fused salt has also been used as a beating bath for deter- 
mining the melting points of substances melting above e. 350° C. 

Sodium persulphate Na^SgOg. — Solutions may be prepared by 
electrolysis of concentrated sodium sulphate solution (v. § 946). 
The solid salt can be made by the action of sodium carbonate on 
ammonium persulphate. 

Sodium thiosulphate KagSgO, . 5HgO is prepared as described in 
§ 924. It forms colourless crystals very soluble in water, 65 gms. 
dissolving in 100 gms. of water at 15° C. 

W’hen heated it first gives off water of crystallisation, Mid then 
decomposes above 200° C. to sodium sulphate and pentasulphide. 

4Na,S,0, = Na,S, + 3Na*S04. 

Its use in photography is described in § 318. 
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SODItTU CtoOBID*. 

247. Occartence and Mannlactare. — ^This salt has, of course, jbeon 
j^nown since the most ancient times. It occurs in all animal fluids 
to the extent of some 2*5 per cent. Sodium chloride is found native 
as rock saU or halite. This material varies from transparent colourless 
cubic crystals to a reddish or brovnish mass containing a certain 
amount of insoluble impurity, chiefly iron oxide. Deposits of rook 
salt are found in many parts of the world. In Great Britain, the 
deposits at Northwich, in Cheshire, are the most important. On 
the Continent, the deposits at Stassfurt are very extensive, while 
another important mine is at Wieliczka, in Galicia (Plate XLa). 

These salt deposits arise from the drying up of inland seas, lagoons 
or salt lakes. It has proved difficult, however, to reconcile the great 
depth of these deposits, 2,000 feet or more in the case of the Stass* 
furt deposits, with the drying up of a simple salt lake, for even sup- 
posing the water to have been as salt as that of the Dead Sea, 
2,000 feet of salt imply about two miles depth of water. The most 
Jikely explanation is that an inland lagoon existed separated from 
the open sea by a bar, over which sea water broke in stormy weather. 
In this way the lagoon would be refilled yearly with sea water in 
the winter storms, while the evaporation of summer would deposit 
yearly a layer of salt. We must suppose that a slow geological 
subsidence lowered the lagoon bottom a few inches yearly, and that 



Pio. 79. — Formation of salt beds. 


there .accumulated in this way first a deposit of the least soluble 
salts in sea water, such as gy^psum, and then a vast deposit of salt. 
The more soluble and less abundant salts would remain in solution 
to the last, and wo would therefore find, as at Stassfurt, a layer of 
salt below covered with magnesium and potassium salts above. 

The process has probably often also been complicated by inter- 
vening upheavals of land. 

Salt occurs also in sea water, the average content of which is 
2’5 to 3 per cent. Salt lakes such as the Dead Sea and the Groat 
Salt Labe of Utah contain much more salt. The former contains 
some 22 per cent., and the latter as much as 30 per cent. 

248. Mftiwf^ntnre ot Common Salt. — Salt is either mined or 
extracted from deposits as hrirte, or obtained from sea water by 
evaporation. 

SaU from ScUtMinee. — Saltas obtained by mining is usually impure. 
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containing magnesium and calcium salts, iron oxide, etc. It is used 
in the impure state for some purposes, but is usually purified by 
solution in water and crystallisation by the method described below. 

At Droitwich, water has access to the salt deposits, and a highly 
concentrated solution of salt is pumped to the surface. In other 
mines water is allowed to flow into the deposit and the strong salt 
solution (c. 26 per cent.) is pumped up. 

The solution of salt so obtained contains some magnesium and 
calcium salts, and these are removed by crystallisation of the salt. 

The solution is run into a series of rectangular iron tanks set over 
a single flue. The tank nearest the fire is the smallest, and they are 
made progressively larger as they are farther from the fire. The 
first pan boils, and very small crystals of salt are deposited. These 
are fished out with shovels and placed, while hot and wet, in wooden 
moulds. On cooling, the further crystallisation of the mother 
liquor with which the salt is wet causes the crystals to bind into the 
familiar blocks of culinary salt. Good qualities of table salt are 
mixed with a little bone-ash, which prevents the clogging of the 
crystals when exposed to damp air. 

The next pan, the temperature of which is about 60 to 80 
degrees, gives a coarse-grained salt used in industrial work, while 
the renaming pans, at 40 to 60® C., yield successively larger crystals, 
which are required for the curing of fish and various other purposes. 

The magnesium salts remain in solution, while the calcium salts 
form a hard scale on the pans. 

Multiple-efTect evaporators are often used. Since scale would seriously 
affect their working, the brine is softened by the addition of, first, lime, then 
sodium carbonate. When freed from calcium salts it is evaporated in a series 
of vessels so arranged that the steam from the first boils the liquid in the 
second, which is kept at a pressure lower than atmospheric. The steam from 
this second pan boils more salt solution in a third vessel, which is kept at a 
still lower pressiue by a vacumn pump. The salt falls down the long shafta 
(Fig. 80) which are of such a length that the weight of the colrnnn of brine 
therein balances the atmospheric pressure. These multiple -effect evaporator^ 
use the minimum of fuel for a given amount of water evaporated. 

Scdt from Sea Water . — The composition of sea water is 
approximately : 


Water 





. 96*50 

Sodium chloride 





2*72 

Magnesium chloride . 





0*38 

Magnesium sulphate . 





0*17 

Calcium sulphate 





0*13 

Calcium carbonate 





0*01 

Potcbssium sulphate . 





0*08 

Magnesium bromide . 





0*01 

100*00 
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The extraction of salt from sea- water is practised only in countries 
where the sun can be depended on, and where there is little tide, 
e,gi., the Mediterranean regions and the coast of India. A series of 
lagoons are made, bottomed with puddled clay. Sea water is run 
into one of these and allowed to evaporate until most of the gypsum 
and clay, etc., have deposited. It then passes to the second lagoon, 
where it evaporates until it contains about 25 per cent, of salt. Salt 
then deposits and is raked into heaps to drain. Occasional showers 
serve to remove the more soluble impurities, and some of these 
tend to deliquesce and drain away from the bottom of the heap. 
The mother liquors are worked for potassium salts and for bromine 
iq.v.). The salt is usually recrystallised. 

The total salt production of the world is some 20 million tons a 



year or about 22 lbs. per person. About two-thirds of this quantity 
is used for food. 

249. Puzificatioii of Salt. — ^For laboratory purposes salt may be 
purified by saturating a solution of ordinary salt with hydrogen 
chloride, or by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid to concen- 
trated salt solution. Salt is very much less soluble in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (1*6 per cent.) than in water (35-8 per cent.) and 
it is accordingly precipitated. Other chlorides, which are more 
soluble and are present in much smaller concentration, are not 
precipitated in this way. The crystals are filtered off, washed with 
water, dried and heated. If required very pure, the precipitation 
way be repeated and the salt finally fused to remove traces of 
hydrogen chloride. 
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260. Properties of Sodium Chloride. — Sodium chloride crystallises 
in cubes, which are colourless when pure. Its taste is well enough 
known and distinguishes it from other salts. The density of the 
pure salt is 2-17, and it melts at about 800“ C. It is slightly volatile 
even at this temperature. Common salt is soluble in water, and its 
solubility varies but little with the temperature, as the appended 
figures show. 


Temperature ®0. 

Grams NaOl dissolving 
in 100 gms. water. 

0 

35*6 

20 

35*8 

40 1 

36-3 

60 

37*06 

80 

38*0 

100 

39*1 


It is nearly insoluble in alcohol. Aqueous solutions containing 

less than 23*6% salt deposit ice when 
cooled ; solutions stronger than 23*6% 
deposit salt, anhydrous or hydrated 
(NaCl . 2 H 2 O). The solution of 23*6% 
strength is that which freezes at the 
lowest temperature — 22“ C., and at 
tliis temperature, the eutectic, ice and 
the di-hydrated salt separate simul- 
taneously. This is the lowest tempera- 
ture which can be reached by an ice- 
and-salt ftcezing mixture. 

251. Chemical Properties of Sodium 
Chloride. — ^In general, sodiiun chloride 
has the usual properties of sodium 
salts (§ 232), and of chlorides (§ 1057). 
With sulphuric acid it yields sodium 
hydrogen sulphate and hydrogen chloride. 

Nad + = NaHSO, + HCl. 

Ite solution precipitates silver chloride from solutions of silver salts, 
etc. 

252. Uses of Sodium Chloride.— Sodium chloride finds a vast 
number of uses. The most important of these are : — 



Grms. NaCI. per 100 Grms. 
Water. 


Fig, 81. — Solubility of 
sodium chloride. 
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( 1 ) Use as an article of diet and as a preservative for food (hams, 
butter, fish, meat, etc.). 

(2) Use in the manufacture of sodium (§ 223), sodium carbonate 
(§§ 236-237), hydrochloric acid (§ 1062), sodium hydroxide (§ 230), 
chlorine (§§ 230, 1041), sodium sulphate (§ 1052). 

253. Other Salts oi £k>diiim and the HMogens.— /Sodium fluoride 
NsF. — S odium fluoride is a white salt resembling the chloride. It 
has the usual properties associated with fluorides (§ 1036). It has 
been used as a mild disinfectant. 

Sodium bromide and iodide are not very much used in chemical 
practice. They are made by the same methods as the potassium 
salts (§ 266), and have similar properties. Sodium bromide and 
iodide form hydrates, NaBr . 2 H 2 O and Nal . 2HgO. 

Sodium hypochlorite is discussed in § 1066. 

Sodium chlorate is made electrolytically by similar methods to 
potassium chlorate (§ 1071). It has properties similar to those of 
that salt, but is very much more soluble in water, and is therefore 
preferred for certain organic oxidations which are carried out in 
solution. It is widely employed as a weed-killer. 

POTASSIUM K, 39 096 

254. History of Potassium. — ^The potassium carbonate obtained 
by lixiviating wood ash has been known since early times, but was 
not clearly distinguished from ‘ natron ’ or sodium carbonate until 
the eighteenth century. The metal potassium was isolated by Davy 
in 1808. 

255. Occurrence of Potassium Compounds. — ^The chief source of 
potash is the Stassfurt salt deposits, which contain vast quantities 
of camallite, potassium magnesium chloride Kd . MgCl, . 6 HjO, 
kainite K 2 SO 4 . MgS 04 . MgCl, . 6 H 2 O, and eylvine KCI potassium 
chloride. The extraction of pure potassium salts from these is 
described in §§ 264, 265. A certain amount of potash was obtained 
from orthoclase, a form of felspar, potassium aluminium silicate, 
during the Four Years’ War of 1914^18, when the German supply 
of potash was no longer available. The ashes of plants contain a 
good deal of potassium carbonate. All plants contain potassium 
salts, which they obtain from the soil. In a state of nature the 
decay of plant materials returns this to the soil once more. Man 
however, removes crops firom the soil and finally sends the potash 
down the sewers to the sea. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
supply potassium salts to the soil. Kainite is a useful form of potash 
for this purpose. 

It is interesting to note that potassium salts, though quite as 
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It follows then that if boiling saturated solutions of potassium 
chloride and sodium nitrate react, the least soluble salt present in 
the boiling equilibrium mixture will be sodium chloride, and this 
will separate out. If now, the liquid is filtered while hot and allowed 
to cool to 20° C. or under, potassium nitrate becomes the least 
soluble salt and crystallises out. The sodium chloride having largely 
deposited from the hot solutions and being but little less soluble in 
the cold solution, does not deposit and contaminate the product. 



100 gmB. water diseolve. 

At 20 

At 100 ‘‘C. 

ISodium nitrate 

• • 

87-6 

180 

PotaBfiiuin chloride 

• • 

37-4 

66-6 

Sodium chloride . 

• • 

36-6 

40-8 

Potassium nitrate . 

• • 

31-2 

247 


On the laboratory scale potassium nitrate may be made from sodium 
nitrate by mixing 190 gms. of sodium nitrate, 150 gms. of potassium chloride 
and 200 c.c. of water. The mixture is boiled, filtered through a hot Buchner 
funnel and cooled, stirring to avoid the formation of large crystals. The 
crystals are washed and recrystallised from hot water. 

Potassium nitrate forms white crystals, easily soluble in hot water 
but much less soluble in cold. Its solubility curve is given in Fig. 24. 

When heated, potassium nitrate melts at 339° C., and then 
decomposes slowly, giving oxygen and the nitrite 

2KNO3 = 2KNO, + Og. 

It has the usual properties of a nitrate {§ 760). 

The chief use of potassium nitrate is in the manufacture of 
fireworks and gunpowder. The latter is a mixture containing 
approximately 6 parts of potassium nitrate, 1 of charcoal and 1 
of sulphur. These are ground very finely in the moist state and 
slowly dried. The powder, when ignited, bums almost instan- 
taneously, producing a great quantity of gas, mainly nitrogen and 
oxides of carbon, the expansion of which provides the propellant 
or disruptive force of the powder. A solid ‘fouling ’ is left behind, 
containing potassium sulphide and carbonate. 

Potcuaium nitrite KNO, resembles sodium nitrite, but is even 
more soluble, 100 gms. of water dissolving no less than 300 gms. of 
the salt at 15‘6° C. 
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264. Poiasshim Salts of the Acids of Sulphur .— tuU 

phides. — ^These resemble the sulphides of sodium (§ 244), and are 
prepared by similar methods. The action of potassium carbonate 
on an excess of sulphur yields mainly the pentasulphide K,Sf . This 
product is known as ‘ liver of sulphur.’ 

Potassium sulphate K^O ^. — ^This salt is usually made by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon potassium chloride (cf. sodium 
sulphate, § 246). It is also prepared from the mineral kainite 
KjS 04 . MgS04 . Mgd, . GHgO. This is crystallised in much the 
same way as camallite (§ 265), when schoenite, potassium magnesium 
sulphate K2SO4 . MgS04 . 6H2O crystallises out. A hot solution 
of this is then treated with solid potassium chloride, when the 
reaction 

KjS 04 . MgS04 + 3Ka = 2KjS04 + KQ . Mga, 

takes place. The potassium sulphate crystallises out at tempera- 
tures above 40° C. Below this temperature other salts crystallise. 

Potassium sulphate forms colourless, rhombic crystals. It is 
somewhat sparingly soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 
11*11 gms. of the salt at 20° C. and 24*1 gms. at 100° C. It differs 
from sodium sulphate in that it forms no hydrates, but in other 
respects resembles that salt. 

Potassium hydrogen sulphate KHSO4 resembles the sodium salt 
in most respects. 

Potassium persulphate is discussed in § 946. 

265. Potassium Chloride KCL — Potassium chloride is found native 
as sylvine KCl, and camallite KCl . MgC)l2 • 6HgO. These minerals 
are found in the salt deposits of Stassfurt. They occur as a deposit 
at a higher level than the main mass of rock salt and probably 
represent the product of the final drying up of an inland sea, the 
most soluble of the salts contained in the water being deposited 
last and at the highest level. 

The extraction of potassium chloride from camallite is carried 
on in the manner described below. 

Camallite KCl . MgClg . 6HaO is decomposed in presence of water 
and is only stable in presence of a solution containing much magne- 
sium chloride. When it is treated with a small quantity of water 
potassium chloride separates out and magnesium chloride goes into 
solution. On heating, the potassium chloride dissolves and the 
solution, when cooled, deposits the salt in crystals large enough 
to be separated. 

The camallite is crushed ooBisely and is placed in a tank fitted with a false 
Attorn, where it is mixed with the mother liquors resulting from the washing 
uf the potassium chloride crystals produced in a previous operation. 
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The mixture is agitated and boiled by injecting steam, and then is al]owe<l 
to stand until the mud, etc., has settled out. The clear liquor, containing 
potassium and magnesium chlorides, is drawn off and allowed to cool slowly 
for two or three days in tanks holding some 200 or more cubic feet. The 
resulting crystals contain some 25 per cent, of sodium chloride and are 
purified by careful washing with a little water. The salt stiU retains some 
sodium chloride, and this can be separated by further recrystallisation. 

A certain amount of potassium chloride is now recovered from the water 
of the Dead Sea. 

Potassium chloride forms white cubic crystals similar to those of 
sodium chloride, which salt it resembles in almost all particulars. 
It is, however, more fusible (M.P. 768“ C.). Potassium chloride is 
more soluble than sodium chloride in hot water, but is less soluble 
in cold (27*6 gms. in 100 gms. water at 0“ C., 66*7 at 100“ C.). 

266 . Other Halogen Compounds of Potassium. — Potassium 
chlorate KClOs and Potassium perchlorate KCIO^ are discussed in 
|§ 1071, 1072. 

Potassium bromide KBr. — This salt can be prepared in the 
laboratoiy by the action of bromine on warm strong caustic potash 
solution, 

SBr, + 6KOH = 6KBr + KBrOg + 3HjO. 

The solution is evaporated to dryness and ignited with a little char- 
coal, which reduces the bromate to bromide, 

2KBrO, + 3C = 2KBr + 3CO,. 

The mass is then recrystallised. 

On the commercial scale iron bromide is first prepared by the 
action of iron borings on bromine, 

3Fe -j- 4Br2 = Fe8Brj. 

The solution of this salt is then run into potassium carbonate 
solution imtil the solution is neutral, 

FejBr, + 4K,CO, -f 4H20 = 8KBr + 2Fe(OH)8 + Fe(OH), -f 400*. 

The solution of the bromide is filtered from iron hydroxides and 
crystallised. 

Potassium bromide forms white cubic crystals readily soluble in 
water (66 gms. per 100 gms. water at 20“ C.). 

Its properties are discussed in § 1081. Potassium bromide forms 
unstable compounds with bromine, KBr, and KBr,. Thus bromine 
dissolves freely in a solution of potassium bromide. 

Potassium bromide is used in medicine as a sedative, and in 
photographic developers as a “ restrainer.” 

Potassitm iodide KI is made by a process very s imila r to that 
used for the bromide. 
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It fonns white cubic cr3rstals very soluble in water, 100 gms. of 
which dissolve 144 gms. of the salt at 20° C., and 208 gms. at 100° C. 

Its properties are discussed in §§ 1096, 1097. Solutions of potas* 
sinm iodide dissolve iodine to a considerable extent, the salt KI, 
(cf. § 271, 1089) being formed in solution. The compounds KIj . H,0 
and KI7 . H2O have been isolated in the solid state, but these 
polyiodides do not appear to exist except in combination with 
water. Polyhalides of rubidium and csesium (§ 271) exist in the 
solid state and uncombined with water. 

267. Tests for Potassium and Sodium. — Detection . — A solution of 
the substance to be tested is treated with ammonium hydroxide and 
ammonium carbonate and the compounds of the metals other than 
the alk ali metals and magnesium are precipitated as carbonates or 
hydroxides and filtered off. 

Magnesium is tested for in the filtrate by means of sodium 
phosphate, and, if present, is removed as hydroxide by addition of 
barium hydroxide, excess of which is then removed by addition of 
sulphuric acid. 

The solution is then evaporated to dryness and the residue heated 
strongly to volatilise all ammonium salts. It is then taken up in a 
little water and portions are tested for potassium in one of the follow* 
ing manners, which are hero set down in order of preference : — 

(1) A solution of sodium cobaltinitrite gives a yellow precipitate 
of potassium cobaltinitrite (§ 1192). This is a comparatively 
delicate test. 

(2) A solution of perchloric acid (20 per cent.) is a much cheaper 
reagent. If a solution of a potassium salt is mixed with such a 
solution and an equal volume of alcohol, white potassium per- 
chlorate is precipitated. 

(3) Hexachloroplatinic acid (platinum tetrachloride) is added and 
then an equal volume of alcohol. A yellow precipitate of potassium 
hexachloroplatinate KaPtClg indicates the presence of the metal. 

(4) A solution of sodium picrate precipitates yellow crystalline 
potassium picrate from solutions of potassium salts. A precipitate 
is also given by sodium carbonate, and the absence of this salt 
should be ensu:^ by careful neutralisation. 

(5) A solution of tartaric acid, when added to a not too dilute 
solution of a potassium salt, precipitates potassium hydrogen 
tartrate KHC4H40(. The test is less delicate than the others. 

(6) The flame test may be applied to the residue. A little sodium 
will obscure the flame colour of a potassium salt, but if the flams is 
viewed through blue glass the lilac colour is readily seen. The use 
of a direct-vision spectroscope enables the lines of the potassium 
spectra in the blue and red to be seen even when sodium is present. 
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The test is less reliable than the precipitation reactions. It is neces- 
sary to remove the heavy metals before applying the test, as some 
of these give colours not unlike that given by potassium. 

Sodium may be detected by the flame test as described above, 
but owing to the very strong colour given to the flame by the salts 
of this element, care should be taken that an accidental trace of 
sodium does not obscure the colour given by a much larger quantit^i 
of potassium. 

The solution, freed as above from all metals except the alkali 
metals, may also be tested for sodium by one of the following 
procedures : — 

(1) The solution is evaporated to dryness and the solid heated to 
strong redness to remove ammonium salts, etc., then taken up in a 
little water. To the solution is added potassium pyroantimonate 
solution (§ 820) and the liquid allowed to stand. A white crystaUiiu 
precipitate of sodium p 3 U'oantimonate indicates the presence of 
sodium. The pyroantimonate solution is made by boiling a. pineli 
of the salt with water making sure some remains undissolved. The 
sohition is cooled quickly and a little caustic potash added. It is 
then filtered and used at once. 

(2) To a fairly strong solution of the sodium salt made as above 
a solution containing nickel acetate and uranyl acetate is added. 
A yellow precipitate of sodium nickel uranyl acetate indicates the 
presence of sodium. 

Sodium and potassium are commonly determined as sulphate. 
Other metals are removed as described above and the solution, 
containing only sodium or potassium, is evaporated with sulphuric 
acid in a platinum basin. The residue is heated until no further 
change in weight occurs, when the metal may be weighed as the 
pure anhydrous normal sulphate. 

NaX + HjSOi = NaHSO* + HX 
2 NaHS 04 = NajSO, + HjSO*. 

Potassium may also be estimated as platinicbloride (v. supra). 

RUBIDIUM Rb, 86-48 

268. Occonence and Diacovery of Rabidinm. — Bubidium was dis- 
covered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in 1861, in a mineral water, by spectro- 
scopic examination. Two dark -red lines were found in the spectrum and these 
were assigned to an element named by them rubidium {mbidttSi dark-red). 

Rubidium is an extremely rare element occurring to the extent of some 
I per cent, in the mineral lepidolite. It occurs also in the Stassfurt deposits, 
and is extracted from the mother liquors obtained in the extraction of potas- 
sium chloride (§ 265). 
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269. Properties ol Rubidiain and Its Compounds.— Rubidium beam 

the closefit resemblance to potassium. It is softer and more fusible and 
volatile (M.P., 38*8® C. ; B.P., 713"^ 0.). It is denser than water D = 1*62. Its 
roaetions resemble those of potassium but are more vigorous. 

Its compounds resemble those of potassium, didering only in density 
solubility and minor properties. 

Its salts colour the Bunsen flame reddish violet. 

CAESIUM Cb, 132*91 

270. 0CCUIf6nC6 snd DiSCOVSiy* — Caesium was discovered at the same 
time and in the same manner as rubidium. It gives two lines in the blue of 
the spectrum. Caesium occurs with rubidium in small quantities in lepidolite 
and also in the rare mineral pollucite, caesium aluminium silicate, which con- 
tains up to 30 per cent, of caesium. 

271. Properties ol Csesium and Its Compounds • — In its physical and 

chemical properties caesium resembles rubidium, it is softer, more fusible, 
moro volatile, and denser than the latter (M.P., 29*7'^ C. ; B.P., 708® (.\ ; 
i)., J*8()6.) 

Caesium is even more reactive than rubidium, but otherwise resembles that 
metal, in its chemical properties. 

Caesium compounds are for the most pajrt very soluble in water, the chloride, 
sulphate emd iodide all dissolving in less than their own weight of water at 
room temperature. 

The monoxide C 82 O is interesting as being scarlet in colour. 

Both caesium and rubidium differ from the other alkali metals in 
forming stable polyhalides. Cc^mpoimds of the types MI3, MBr^, 
MIBrg, MlClg, MBrCl2, MIFCI3, MICI4, exist in the solid state 
though they readily lose halogen when heated. The metal is not 
tri- or quinque-valent, for these salts may be considered as derived 
from complex acids of the type HI3, etc. 


FRANCIUM Fr 

All element of atomic number 87 and atomic weight 223 has been identifled 
in the products of the radioactive decay of actinium. Its half-period is 21 min. 
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COPPER-SILVER-GOLD 

272. Properties and Electronic Structure o! Group IB.— Copper, 
silver and gold are transition elements, included in the first group 
of the periodic table, but not closely resembling Group lA, the 
alkali metals. The numbers of electrons at the various levels of 
the copper atom are 2 . 8 . 18 . 1 ; while those of the electrons in 
the potassium atom (an alkali metal) are 2 . 8 . 8 . 1. The distin- 
guishing feature is that the copper atom has a shell of eighteen 
electrons inamediately below the outer valency electron, and that 
this shell is not so stable that another electron cannot be withdrawn 
from this level for valency purposes. The loss of the single outer 
electron of the potassiiun atom leaves a structure of ‘ inert-gas ’ 
type, and from the potassium atom only one electron can be re- 
moved. The removal of one outer electron from the copper atom 
does not leave a structure of ‘ inert-gas ’ type. However, the com- 
pleted shell of eighteen electrons in the third quantum group does 
confer special stability and accounts for similarities between cuprous 
compounds and those of the alkali metals. Copper ions are much 
more readily reducible than those of, say, potassium. 

The same considerations apply, stiU more strongly, to silver and 
gold. 

Thus we find that the metals of Group TB are remarkably 
resistant to chemical attack. They are less electropositive than 
hydrogen, and are therefore unattacked by acids in general. Only 
strong oxidising agents and substances which form complex ions 
with them are effective in attacking the metals. 

Their compounds are unstable. Their oxides are decomposed by 
heat — cupric oxide with difficulty, silver and gold oxides very easily. 

The salts of copper are fairly stable, those of silver less so, while 
gold salts are all readily decomposed by the action of heat. The 
tendency to formation of complex ions is as notable in this group 
as it is absent in Group lA. Among copper compounds we may 
note chlorocuprouB acid (§288), the cuprammonium compounds 
and the cuprooyanides. Similar compounds of silver and gold 
exist, and are even more stable than those of copper. 

We shall find, then, that the group is distinguished by the slight 
reactivity of the elements and the ready decomposition of the 

294 
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compoimds — ^these features being least marked in copper and most 
marked in gold. 

COPPER Cu, 63-67 

273. Historical. — Copper is, after gold, the most anciently known 
metal, and its use coincides with the dawn of history. The reason 
for the early discovery of gold, silver and copper is the readiness 
with which their compounds are decomposed. Gold compounds 
are so unstable that the metal is found native, while silver and copper 
are so easily won from their ores that their early discovery was 
inevitable. The minerals of copper are conspicuous — ^brilliant 
green malachite and brassy pyrites — and the metal is easily obtained 
by simply building a fire of charcoal and malachite in lumps. The 
copper would be formed by the reactions 

CuCOj = CuO + CO, 

2CuO - 1 - C = 2Cu + CO,, 
and would melt and flow to the bottom of the fire. 

Rich copper pyrites can also be smelted in the same simple way. 

In classical times, copper was used chiefly as bronze, a copper-tin 
alloy containing some 12 per cent, of the latter element. Many 
compounds of copper were also known. 

Burnt copper, ‘ cea uatum* was probably cuprous oxide, used as 
a pigment. Black oxide of copper was known, as also was verdigris, 
and crude copper sulphate, chalcanihum. 

274. Sources ol Copper. — Copper is found as native copper in the 
Lake Superior district, but the chief ore of copper is chalcopyrite, or 
copper pyrites, CujS . FegS, orZCuFeS,. This is not as a rule found 
pure, but mixed with much iron pyrites, FeS,. Other ores occa- 
sionally worked are malachite, CuCO, . Cu{OH), ; azurite, 2 CUCO 3 . 
Cu( 0 H )2 ; atacamite, CuCl, . SCulOH), ; bomite, CugS . CuS . FeS ; 
chrysocolla, CuSiO, . 2 H 2 O ; fahlore, copper and silver sulpharsenites 
and sulphantimonites. Among the less common minerals of copper 
are chalcocite, cuprous sulphide CujS ; cuprite, cuprous oxide CujO ; 
melaconite, cupric oxide CuO. 

275. Manufacture 0! Copper by Smelting. — Copper is to-day 
chiefly obtained from p 3 ri[tio ores consisting of iron and copper 
sulphides. 

If the copper exceeds 4 per cent., smelting is employed. For very 
poor ores containing less than this proportion the cementation 
process is used. 

There are several varieties of process in use for smelting copper, 
but the commonest of them is that of : — 

(1) Roasting the ore to remove the arsenic and much of the 
sulphur. 
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(2) Reducing the matte so obtained in Bessemer oonverters. 

(3) Refining the copper so produced. 

The first process is performed in many different ways, but pre- 
ferably by pyritic smelting. The copper ore is charged into a blast 
furnace together with a very little coke and some free silica (quartz, 
sand, etc.). The combustion of the ore itself provides the heat and so 
no fuel is needed, a great boon in many copper-producing countries, 
where coal is scarce. The reactions which take place are : — 

2CuEeS2 “f~ Oj = CU 2 S -f- 2FeS -f- SO 2 
2FeS + 2Si02 + 3 O 2 = 2FeSiO, + 2SO,. 

The cupric sulphide is converted into cuprous sulphide and the 
ferrous sulphide into ferrous oxide, which, with the silica present, 
at once forms the silicate. The fused cuprous sulphide mixed with 
some ferrous sulphide forms a lower liquid layer — ^the matte — ^while 
the fused iron silicate floats above it as a slag. 

The matte is usually refined in a Bessemer converter (Fig. 194). 
This is a vessel of steel plate lined with a thick layer of some material 
consisting chiefly of silica. It is provided with an entry for an air 
blast below and an exit above for the gases produced. The red-hot 
liquid matte is run into the converter and a blast of air blown 
through it. Oxidation takes place with the production of much 
heat and the 

2 CU 2 S + 3 O 2 = 2C!u,0 + 2SO, 

Cu,S + 2Cu,0 = 6Cu + SO„ 

cuprous sulphide reacts with the cuprous oxide so produced, forming 
copper and sulphur dioxide. 

The iron sulphide still remaining is oxidised to oxide and this 
combines with the siliceous lining of the converter to form ferrous 
silicate which forms a liquid slag. The slag is first poured off by 
tipping the converter, and the copper is then poured into moulds. 

^pper so made contains some sulphide and also gold and silver 
in small quantities, together with traces of other impurities, including 
lead, arsenic, nickel, antimony, zinc, iron, cobalt, bismuth, tin, etc. 

276. Refining ol Copper. — For most purposes, and especially for 
electrical conductors, copper is required in a high state of purity. 
The metal is refined by two methods. The first consists of furnace 
treatment, the second is electrolytic. 

By the first method the copper is melted in a reverberatory 
furnace (Fig. 193), where it is exposed to an oxidising atmosphere. 
The impurities, gold and silver excepted, are oxidised and either 
volatilised or converted into slag. The copper thus purified con- 
tains a little cuprous oxide which diminishes its toughness. This is 
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removed by holding poles of green wood beneath the liquid metal. 
The reducing gases, methane, etc., given off convert the cuprous 
oxide into copper. 

If copper of very high piuity is required or if gold and silver are 
contained in it in sufficient quantities to be worth recovmng, it is 
refined by electrolysis. To this end a slab of impure copper is made 
the anode, and a sheet of pure copper the cathode, in an electrolytic 
cell, in which the liqriid is copper sulphate solution. 

The cupric ion travels to the cathode sheet and is deposited 
thereon, while the anode is converted into cupric ion. 

Cathode Cu++ -f 2© =s Cu 
Anode Cu = Cu++ + 20. 

Any gold and silver contained in the copper are not converted into 
ions but sink to the bottom as a ‘ slime ’ of finely-divided metal. 
As one copper atom is deposited on the cathode and one taken from 
the anode for every two electrons that pass, the quantity of copper 
sulphate in the solution remains unchanged. 

277. The Cemmtation Process. — Very poor ores of copper, of 
which great quantities are to be found, are treated by the cementa- 
tion process. The ore is heaped up into vast embankments con- 
taining four or five million tons of ore, and water is allowed to perco- 
late through and over it. Copper sulphide is more easily oxidisable 
than iron sulphide and slowly reacts with air and water, forming 
copper sulphate. Some iron sulphate and sulphuric acid are also 
formed, 

CuS + 20, = CuSO,, 

2FeS, + 70, + 2H,0 = 2 reS 04 + 2H,S0,. 

The liquid flowing from the bottom of the heaps is pale green in 
colour and contains a proportion of copper sulphate and ferrous 
sulphate. The liquid is then allowed to flow through concrete 
channels containing scrap iron. Here the reaction, 

Fe + Cu++ = Fe++ -f Cu 

takes place and the iron dissolves, being replaced by a dark friable 
deposit of metallic copper. This is dug out, roughly dried and 
refined by melting and poling as described above. 

278. Properties of Metallic Copper. — Copper is a solid of metallic 
lustre and a salmon-pink colour. The darker tint of ordinary copper 
is the result of a film of sulphide or oxide. Copper melts at 1,083* C ; 
its specific gravity is 8’96. Its specific heat at 20* C. is 00915. 
Copper has a high conductivity both for heat and electricity ; its 
specific resistance is 1’78 X 10~* at 18* C. The liquid metal is 
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miscible with most other liquid metals, forming alloys, which are 
discussed below. 

Copper does not bum in air, but when heated to redness forms 
first cuprous oxide CujO, and then cupric oxide CuO. It bums, if 
finely divided or in thin sheets, in chlorine and in sulphur vapour. 

Copper is attacked by steam only at a white heat. Copper is less 
electropositive than hydrogen and is, therefore, not attacked by 
such acids as are not also oxidising agents. 

The reaction of a metal with an acid is supposed to depend on an equilibrium 
such as 

Cu + H-*- ^ Cu+ + H. 

The equilibrium constant is given by 

rcti+1 fH] 

LCu] [H^] 

The concentration of copper is constant ; it follows that a decrease of t)ie 
concentration of cuprous ion (Cu+) will cause an increase of [H], and a decrease 
of [!!■♦■], or, in other words, it will cause the acid to evolve hydrogen and the 
copper to dissolve. 

If the copper dissolved to Cu+ as it would with, say, dilute sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, [Cu+] would at once rise and [H] would fall below the 
solubility of hydrogen, for K is (for copper) very small. The action would 
therefore instantly cease. 

With nitric acid the hydrogen is oxidised to water ; accordingly [H] is 
negligible, and an appreciable concentration of Cu+ (actually oxidised to Cu+^ ) 
may be formed. 

With hydrobromic acid the Cu+ ion is almost wholly removed in consequence 
of the reaction 

Cu+ + 2Br“ CuBrg-. 

Thus the concentration of Cu+ ion is kept so low that [H] becomes high 
enough for hydrogen to be evolved. Hydriodic acid reacts similarly. Thus, 
a metal which does not react with ordinary acids will be likely to react with 
such acids (1) as oxidise hydrogen to water, (2) as form a complex ion with 
the ion of the metal. 

In presence of air copper is slowly attacked by many acids, the 
process being : 

2Cu +02 = 2CuO 
CuO + 2HA == CuA, + H,0. 

Examples are the formation of basic copper carbonate, of verdigris, 
and of copper sulphate by the commercial method. 

Copper exposed to air and moisture becomes covered with a 
beautiful green coating or patina. It is now known that this is not 
the bade carbonate, as formerly believed. In inland districts the 
basic sulphate, brodiantite, CuSO, . 3Cu(0H)„ or near the sea, the 
basic ohlcnide, atacamite. Cud, . 3Cu(0H),, constitute this coating. 
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Copper reacts vigorously "with nitric acid, producing copper nitrate 
and nitric oxide with a large or small proportion of nitrogen x>er- 
oxide. The reactions may be summed up as : 

3Cu + 8HNO, =. 3Cu(N08)a + 4HaO + 2NO 
Cu + 4HN0, = Cu(N08)a + 2HaO + 2NO,. 

The last reaction occurs chiefly with concentrated acid. For the 
mechanism of these reactions, see § 744. 

Copper does not react with dilute sulphuric acid unless air is 
present, when copper sulphate {q.v.) is slowly formed, 

2Cu + 2 H 8 SO 4 + Ob = 2 CUSO 4 + 2HaO. 

The concentrated acid forms copper sulphate and sulphur dioxide 
and also some copper sulphide. 

Cu + 2 H 8 SO 4 = CuSO* + 2H80 + SOj. 

These reactions are further discussed in § 936. Copper is not 
attacked by alkalis. 

Copper teing near the electronegative end of the electrochemical 
series of metals (§ 126), is displaced from its salts by most other 
metals. In fact, copper ion is reduced to copper by aU metals, except 
gold, silver and the platinum metals, 

Zn + Cu++ = Zn++ + Cu. 

Copper displaces silver and the other metals mentioned above from 
their salts. 

Cu + 2Ag<- = Cu++ + 2Ag 
or Cu -f 2AgN08 = Cu(N 08), + 2Ag. 

If a copper wire be immersed in dilute silver nitrate solution a 
beautifully crystalline “ silver-tree ” is formed. 

279. Alloys of Copper. — ^These are numerous and may with 
advantage be tabulated : — 


pBRCBNTAaB COMPOStTION OF COPPBB AlXOVS. 


Alloy. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Nickel 

Bronze • » • 

75-90 






Brass . • • 

70-80 

— 

30-20 




Belta metal . . 

GO 


38'2 

— 

1-8 


Monel metal ^ . 

27 

_ 

— 


2~3 

68 

German silver. • 



35-2r» 



,35-10 


1 Traces of Mn, C, S, also present up to e. 2 pM cent. 
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Bronte is distingoished by its toughness and great tenacity. It 
is peculiarly suitable for parts of machinery which must withstand 
great shocks without breaking, such as the propellers of ships. 

Phosphor bronze (Cu, 95 per cent. ; Sn, 5 per cent. ; P, 0 06 per 
cent.) is a fatigue-resisting alloy and is therefore used in operations 
where resistance to alternating or cyclic stresses is required, as in 
ship’s propellers. Copper alloys containing beryllium are rapidly 
becoming important. The alloy, Cu 97'76 per cent., Be 2-25 per cent., 
develops a strength six times that of commercial copper on heat 
treatment, with a much smaller loss of electrical conductivity than 
results from the addition of other hardening agents such as Si, Sn, P. 
It is used where a combination of these qualities are required, as in 
current-carrying springs. 

Brass finds its chief uses as a result of its ornamental colour and 
the ease with which it can be turned on the lathe, pressed into shape, 
etc. When it contains a low proportion of zinc it is softer and 
richer in colour. With more zinc it becomes harder, paler yellow 
and more brittle. 

Delta metal is a brass containing iron and is extremely tenacious, 
having nearly as great a breaking strain as the strongest steel. 

Monel metal is a copper-nickel alloy of great strength and very 
resistant to chemical action. It finds considerable use in the chemical 
industries. 

Oerman silver ia a white metal of variable composition containing as 
a rule, copper, zinc and nickel. Its properties resemble those of brass. 

Coinage Alloys . — ^The so-called copper coins are alloys of copper 
and tin containing 7'5 per cent, of the latter metal. The English 
silver coins formerly consisted of an alloy of 92*5 per cent, silver and 
7-5 per cent, copper. The modern ‘ silver ’ coins contain no silver at 
all but consist of an alloy of 75 per cent, copper and 25 por cent, 
nickel. 

Copper containing 0-25-0-50 per cent, arsenic has a high resistance 
to corrosion and erosion, whilst it has a much higher annealing- 
temperature than the pure metal. It is used therefore in locomotive 
fire-boxes and in the radiators of motor vehicles. 

280. Atomic Weight of Copper. — ^An approximate value of 64 fits 
in with Dulong and Petit’s law and the periodic system. The exact 
atomic weight has been obtained by various methods, amongst 
which may be mentioned : — 

( 1 ) The conversion of copper sulphate into barium sulphate, giving 
the ratio, CUSO 4 : BaS 04 . 

(2) The conversion of cupric bromide into silver bromide. 

(3) The determination of the electro-chemical equivalent by passing 
a current of electoioity through two cdls, arranged in series, one 
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containing a copper salt and the other containing a silver salt. 
According to Faraday’s law (§ 113) the weights of the two elements 
deposited on the cathodes should bo in the proportion of their 
chemical equivalents. This method gives the result that for every 
107-883 gms. of silver (1 equivalent) there is deposited 31-78 gms. of 
copper, which is therefore the gram-equivalent of that metal. The 
atomic weight is therefore twice that value, 63-56, fitting in with 
the approximate figure given above. 

The best value appears to be 63-64. 

Isotopes of Copper. — Copper consists of two isotopes (§148) of atomic 
weight 63’0 and 65-0 in the proportion of about 5 : 2. 

281. Oxides ot Ciopper. — There appear to be three undoubted 
oxides of copper, of which only two are of any importance. Two 
lower oxides, Cu,0 and CU 4 O, have been described, but their 
chemical individuality is doubtful. 

Cuprous oxide CugO. 

Cupric oxide CuO. 

Copper peroxide hydrate CuOj. H^O. 

282. Cuprous Oxide. — Cuprous oxide is not prepared by the usual 
methods for making oxides. It may be made — 

(1) By heating cupric oxide with copper powder, 

Cu -f- CuO = CujO. 

(2) By reducing a cupric salt with glucose, in presence of alkah. 
The usual laboratory method of preparation is given below. 

Dissolve 10 gms, of crystallised copper sulphate and 16 gms. Kochelle salt 
(sodium potassium tartrate) in 76 c.c. of water and gradually add 16 gms. 
caustic soda» dissolved in 26 c.c. of water, stirring well. Add to the resultant 
solution 20 gms. of glucose and boil for some time. When the blue colour 
has nearly, but not quite, disappeared, allow the red cuprous oxide to settle, 
wash by decantation with hot water, filter by suction. Wash well on the 
filter and dry in the steam oven. 

Properties of Cuprous Oxide. — Cuprous oxide is insoluble in water. 
It occurs in yellow and red forms, differing only in size of particles. 
When heated in air it is slightly oxidised, forming cupric oxide, 
and when heated in hydrogen it is reduced to copper. 

Acids react with it in a peculiar manner. In most oases cuprous 
salts are not formed, as might be expected, but instead a mixture 
of a cupric salt and copper is produced (§ 289a). 

Cu,0 -f HjSO* = CuSO, + Cu + H,0. 

Hydrochloric acid, however, reacts with it to form cuprous 
chloride, which dissolves in the acid, forming chloroouprous acid 
HCuCla, 
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CujO + 4HC1 == 2HC!ua8 + HjsO 

Nitric acid reacts violently with it, giving cupric nitrate and 
oxides of nitrogen. Cuprous oxide gives a deep red colour to glass, 
and this is its chief industrial use. The red colour is probably due 
to the presence of minute particles of metallic copper. 

283. Capric Ozide» Black Oxide o! Copper. CnO.— This oxide can be 
made by all the usual methods for preparing oxides. It is usual to 
prepare it on the commercial scale by heating malachite, native 
copper carbonate, 

CuCO, . Cu(OH), = 2CuO + H,0 + CO,. 

It is also made from copper scale, the scourings of copper sheets, 
obtained when copper is being worked. This material, which con. 
sists mainly of crude copper oxide, is moistened with nitric acid to 
remove cuprous oxide or metallio copper, and heated to redness 
to convert the nitrate so formed into oxide. 

In the laboratory it may be prepared by heating the nitrate, 
carbonate, or hydroxide of the metal. 

Copper oxide is a black powder, insoluble in water, but definitely 
hygroscopic. When very strongly heated it decomposes, giving 
cuprous oxide at about 1,000“ to 1,200® C. 

It has the usual properties of a basic oxide, forming salts with all 
acids. 

The oxide is readily reduced to metal in a current of hydrogen or 
by heating with carl^n, 

CuO + H, = Cu + H,0, 

or organic substances. The chief method of ultimate organic analysis 
depends on the fact that the organic substances react with heated 
copper oxide to form carbon dioxide and water, which are easily 
absorbed and weighed, 

+ ^2n + ^ CuO 

„„CO,+.Jh, 0+ (2n + |-p) Cu. 

Copper oxide is used chiefly for colouring glazes and glasses green 
or blue. The colour is due to copper silicate. 

284. Copper PerOXide> CuO^^HgO is obtained by the action of hydro- 
gen peroxide on a neutral suspension of cupric hydroxide at 0® C., 

Cu(OH)a + HgOa CuOa, HgO + HgO. 

It is a yellow-brown powder very readily decomposed to water, cupric oxide 
and oxygen when heated to about 180® C., and giving hydrogen peroxide with 
acids. 
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285. Hydroxides o! Copper 

Cuprous Hydroxide does not appear to exist. The yellow precipitate obtained 
when preparing cuprous oxide seems to be a colloidal combination of cuprous 
oxide and water of no definite formula. 

Cupric Hydroxide Cu(OH)2 is readily prepared by the action of 
the calculate quantity of alkali on a solution of a cupric salt, 

CuSO* + 2NaOH = Na2S04 + Cu(OH)2, 
or Cu++ -f 20H- Cu(OH), 4- . 

It forms a blue precipitate, which may be dried at a low tempera- 
ture. Cupric hydroxide is decomposed when heated to 100® C., a 
black substance of composition 4CuO . HjO being produced. 
Stronger heating produces cupric oxide. 

The hydroxide readily dissolves in acids, forming cupric salts. It 
also dissolves in ammonia to a deep blue solution. 

286. CnprommOllitini Compounds. — Ammonia forms additive compoimds 
—complex ions — with the cuprio ion. Cupric hydroxide in presence of water 
dissolves to a very small extent, and the resultant dissolved hydroxide dis- 
sociates almost completely. 

Cu(OH )2 Vi Cu(OH )2 Vi Cu++ + 20H- .... A 

Solid. Solution. 

inmonia reacts with the cupric ion, forming the cuprammonium ion, 

Cu++ -h 4NH8 Cu(NHa)*++ B 

The removal of almost all the cupric ion from the solution upsets the 
equilibrium of equation A, and accordingly, copper hydroxide dissolves and 
ionises until the equilibrium is restored. This may not occur till all the 
cupric hydroxide has dissolved. 

The resulting solutions containing the cuprammonium ion are 
deep blue, and smell of ammonia. They have the curious property 
of dissolving cellulose to a thick solution which has been used for 
preparing artificial silk. 

The cuprammonium ion forms salts with acidic ions. 

Thus, by the action of excess ammonia on copper sulphate, a 
deep blue solution can be obtained, which on addition of alcohol 
precipitates deep blue crystals of cupranunonium sulphate, 

CuSO*?^Cu++ + SOr- 
Cu++ + 4NH, Cu(NH,) 4+ + 

Cu(NH,) 4++ + SO4— -f 4H2 O = Cu(NH,)4S04 . 4H,0. 

^7. Salts of Comm. — ^There are two classes of copper salts, 
cuprous salts and cupric salts. 
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The cuprous salts have the general formula CuX, and the cupric 
salts CuX 8 M'here X is a monovalent atom or group. 

Cuprous Sauts 

288. Cuprons Chloride CuCl, the most important of the cuprous 
salts, is usually prepared by the action of copper on cupric chloride 
in presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 

Cu + CuQg = 2CuCl. 

Cupric chloride may also be reduced by means of zinc dust or 
sulphur dioxide, 

2Cua8 + Zn == 2CuCl + ZnCl* 

2Cua, -1- HjSO, + HjO « 2CuCl + 2HC1 + HaSO,. 

In the laboratory, cuprous chloride may be prepared by heating 18 gms. 
of crystallised cupric chloride with 66 c.c. concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and 10 gms. copper turnings. Tliese are heated on the water bath for about 
an hour until the green colour has disappeared. The clear solution is then 
poured into 600 c.c. of water containing a little sulphur dioxide (to avoid 
oxidation). The white precipitate is washed by decantation with weak 
sulphur dioxide solution, filtered at the pump and dried by washing with 
alcohol and ether. (Yield, e. 10 gms.) 

Another good method is to pass sulphur dioxide through a solution of equi- 
molar amounts of copper sulphate and common salt. The product is poured 
juto water and treated as above. 

Cuprous chloride is a white solid insoluble in water but soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. A true solution is not formed, but rather a 
compound hydi'ochloro-cuprous acid HCuClj. It melts at 410" C. 
to form a yellow transparent substance. 

Oxidising agents convert cuprous chloride into cupric chloride, 

2(>iCl + 2HC1 + 0 « 2CuCl8 + H,0. 

Cuprous chloride, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid, forms an 
additive compound with carbon monoxide, from winch the carbon 
monoxide may be again expelled on boiling. The solution, then, 
affords us a method of separating carbon monoxide from gases which 
are insoluble in water and do not react with hydrochloric acid. 

Cuprous chloride reacts with ammonia, dissolving to form a dark- 
green solution which absorbs carbon monoxide, the compound 
(CuCl , CO , H20)2 being formed ; it also absorbs acetylene form- 
ing the red explosive cuprous acetylide (§ 645). 

Cuprous chloride gives with alkalis a yellow precipitate of cuprous 
oxide, which on boiling is converted into a red modification. With 
hydrogen sulphide it forms black cuprous sulphide CugS. 

SBO. Othw Caprons Compotinds. —Cuprotia iodide is formed when an 
iodide is mixed with a cupric salt, cuprous iodide and iodine being precipitated, 
2 CUSO 4 -f 4KI « 2CuI + 2 K 8 SO 4 + Ig. 
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The reaction is used for the volumetric determination of copper (§ 296). 

Cuprous sulphaie con be made in absence of water by the action of dimethyl 
sulphate on cuprous oxide. It is not formed when sulphuric acid acts on 
fiiprous oxide. In presence of water it forms cupric sulphate and copper. 

Cuprous sulphide CU 2 S is found as an ore of copper. It is formed when 
copper is heated in sulphur vapour, and is also produced when copper sulphate 
solution is heated with sodium thiosulphate solution. 

Cuprous nitrate does not exist free. 

The cuprous ion is not CU 2 '*"*' but Cu+. It breaks up rapidly into cupric ion 
and copper, 

2Cu+ = Cu 4 - Cu+*^. 

Thus all soluble cuprous salts decompose in solution in water into cupric salts 
and copper. Cuprous chloride is apparently soluble in hydrochloric acid but, 
in fact, it combines with this acid, forming hydrochlorocuprous acid, which 
forms tho [CuCl 2 ]“ ion not the Cu+ ion when it dissociates. The cuprous salte 
find a use in organic chemistry in tiio Sandraeyer reactions. 

289a. Equilibritim between Cnpric and Cnprons Condition. — The 

cquilibritim equation 200-^ ^ Cu++ -f- Cu gives the key to the conditions 
under which cuprous and cupric salts are formed. 

Thus : — 

(1) Cuprous salts dissolved in water (e.g., cuprous sulphate) deposit copper 

and form a cupric salt. 

The cuprous salts which are insoluble {i.e.f chloride, bromide, 
iodide, thiocyanate) are stable. They can be dissolved in ammonia 
or a halogen acid because complex ions (Cu(NH 3 ) 2 ‘^, CuBr 2 ~, etc.) are 
formed and not Cu+ ion. 

(2) A solution of a cupric salt attacks copper, and some cuprous salt is 

formed. Equilibrium is reached before much cuprous salt is formed, 
unless the cuprous ion forms a complex ion, as in the formation of 
cuprous chloride from cupric cliloride and copper {§ 288). 

Cu++ f- Cu ^ 2Cu+ 

Cu 4 2C1-* .-e CuCla- 

(3) Certain ions are reducing agents and reduce ouprio salts to cuprous. 

Thus, if a cupric salt is mixed with an iodide, cuprous iodide is formed 
Cu++ -h 21- ^ Cu+ + I- -h I ^ Cu I 4 + Ps- 

This effect also takes place with the cyanide, nitrite, thiocyanate and 
sulphite. The cupric salts of these can, however, be made in a non* 
ionised condition ; t.e., as co-ordination compounds with ethylene* 

iv ^NjyL2 ““ CU 2 

diamine. Thus the compound ^Cu^] I is quite stable, 

l/ 

for the copper is not ionised to Cu'*’'*' and so is not reduced by the 
iodide ion. 

(4) Cuprous salts which cannot exist in presence of water [(1) above] or at 

all, are stable when co-ordinated, for the Cu^ ion is not then formed. 

Thus the compoimd of cuprous nitrate with thiourea, or hotter, 
ethylene-thiom’ea is stable. 

I. 
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CHj-KHv 

If the latter compound I >C:S ia designated as etu. then 

CHj-NH/ 

the compounds [Cu(4etu)]N08 and [Cu( 3 etu)] 2 S 04 and some others 
are stable. 

CtrPBio Salts 

290. Capric Ion. — ^Many cuprio salts are soluble in water and 
contain the cupric ion Cu++. 

CUSO4 ^ Cu+ + 4- SO4 — . 

The cupric ion has characteristic properties, and these are dis- 
played by solutions of all cupric salts. 

Cupric ion is blue. It is reduced to copper by all metals except 
mercury, gold, silver and the platinum metals, 

Cu+ + 4-Zn = Cu + Zn++ 

The cupric ion gives pale blue copper hydroxide with hydroxyl 
ion (alkalis), 

Cu+ + + 20H- Co{OH), j . 

With ammonia it gives the hydroxide, which dissolves in excess, 
forming cuprammonium ion (§ 286). 

With hydrogen sulphide a black precipitate of cupric sulphide is 
formed, 

Cu+ + + S — CuS. 

With ferrocyanides the chocolate-brown colloidal copper ferro- 
cyanide CujFe(CN), is precipitated. 

290a. Capric Chloride CaCl 2 . — Cupric chloride may be prepared 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on cupric oxide. Evaporation 
yields green crystals of the tetrahj'drate ^Clg . 4H2O. 

The anhydrous salt is brown and when heated to redness, it gives 
cuprous chloride and chlorine 

2CuCl2 - 2CuCl + Cla. 

The brown solutions of cupric chloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid contain an acid HaCuCl4, and the brown colour is due to CuCl4" " 
ion. It is therefore thought that anhydrous cupric chloride is an 
autocomplex and is cupric cuprichloride Cu'CuCla]. 

When the brown solution is diluted it becomes first green, then 
assumes the pale blue colour typical of cupric ion as the complex ion 
CUCI4 — dissociates. 

291. Copper Carbonate. — ^Normal copper carbonate does not exist, 
but various basic salts are known. The fine green mineral malachite 
is a basic carbonate, Cu(OH)2 . CuCO^, as also is the deep blue 
azurite, Ca(OH)2 . 2CuCO|. 
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The copper carbonate usually found in the laboratory is a basic 
salt made by the action of sodium carbonate on copper sulphate, 

2NajCO, + H,0+ 2CuSO« *= 2 NagS 04 + CuCO, . Cu(OH), + COj, 
or 2Cu++ + 20H- + CO,— = CuCO, . Cu(OH),.» 

Copper carbonate is also made on the large scale by similar 
methods, and is known as verditer (to be distinguished from venUgria, 
the basic acetate). 

When heated it decomposes at a low temperature, yielding the 
oxide 

Cu(OH) 8 . CuCO, = 2CuO 4- H,0 + CO,. 

292. Acetates of Copper. — Normal copper acetate Cu(CH,.COO), 
forms deep blue-green crystals. The basic acetate, which has the 
approximate formula, 

Cu{OH)2.Cu{CH3.COO)„ 

is known as verdigris, and is an important green pigment. 

The pigment is made by packing earthenware vessels with alternate layers 
of ‘ marcs * (grape-skins left after the pressing of juice from grapes in the wine 
factories), and sheets of copper. The marcs ferment, and the alcohol produced 
is further fermented, forming acetic acid, and the reaction takes place between 
this, the copper and oxygen, 

Ou 4 - 2C2H4O2 + O = Cu(CH3.COO)2 + H2O. 

The copper sheets are then removed, packed together on end. exposed to the 
air, being moistened occasionally with sour wine. The reaction which then 
takes place may be 

Cu 4* Cu(CH3.COO)2 4 * H2O 4 - O = Cu(OH)2.Cu(CH3.COO)2. 

293. Copper Nitrate Ca(NO,), . 8H,0. — Copper nitrate is prepared 
by the usual methods. It forms dark blue crystals which have the 
ordinary properties of a nitrate. 

294. Cupric Sulphide CoS is prepared by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide ou ouprio sulphate. It is a black sohd insoluble in acids 
other than nitric acid. 

295. Cupric Sulphate, Copper Sulphate, Blue Vitriol CoSO, . 5H,0. 

—Cupric sulphate is the most important salt of copper. 

It is prepared on the large scale by heating scrap copper in a 
reverberatory furnace with sulphur. Cupric sulphide is thus formed. 
The mass is then heated with access of air, giving a gently oxidising 
atmosphere, and an impure sulphate is formed, 

Cu -f S = OuS 
CuS + 20, ** CuSO,. 

The crude copper sulphate is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
decanted from insoluble impurities and crystallised. 

^ Sodium carbonate eolation oontainB the OH'* ion (see ({ 121 , 239 ). 
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The pure salt oiay be made by diasolving copper oxide in dilute 
solphurio acid, 

CuO + H8S04 = CUSO4 + H*0, 

and recrystalliaing as often as may be necessary to remove traces 
of iron, which is the commonest impurity. 

Copper sulphate crystallises as the pentahydrate CUSO4 . 6HjO, 
in blue transparent crystals of the triclinic system. They are readily 
soluble in water, 36-6 parts dissolving in 100 parts of water at 10® C., 
and 203 parts at 100° C. Copper sulphate forms several hydrates, 
including CUSO4 . THjO, boothite, isomorphous with ferrous sul- 
phate and CUSO4 . SHgO, already mentioned. There exist also 
hydrates CUSO4 . 3HjO and CUSO4 . HjO. When crystallised coppei- 
sulphate is heated it slowly loses water. Only four molecules of 
water are lost at 100° C., the last being driven off only at about 
200° C. The crystallised salt is efflorescent when the air is fairly 
dry (V. §§ 208, 209). 

Anhydrous copper sulphate forms a white powder. It readily 
combines with water, evolving heat, to produce the blue penta- 
hydrate. This change of colour is used as a test for water. 

Copper sulphate decomposes at about 340° C. and forms the basic 
sulphate, which decomposes at higher temperatures, leaving the 
oxide. 

Its chemical properties are comprised for the most part in those 
of cupric ion (§ 290) and those of a sulphate (§ 938). 

Copper sulphate finds numerous uses in industry. Its chief use 
is as a wash for vines, etc., to kill moulds and other fungi which 
prey on them. Bordeaux mixture, an example of such a wash, is 
made by adding 11 parts of lime as milk of Ume to 16 parts of copper 
sulphate contained in 1,000 parts of water. It appears to contain 
a basic sulphate, Cu(OH)2, CUSO4. Copper sulphate is used as a 
mordant in dyeing, and also finds considerable use in the manu- 
fhctnre of the green pigments containing copper carbonate. 

296. Detection and Determination of Copper. — Copper salts are 
easily detected in solution by their blue colour which is intensified 
by addition of ammonia. The dark brown ferrocyanide is also a 
chiu'aoteristic precipitate. 

Copper is determined in several ways. It may be electrolysed on 
to a weighed platinum cathode — ^an accurate but rather slow process. 
It may be precipitated, ignited and weighed in the form of sulphide. 
This method has the inconvenience that the sulphide must be ignited 
in a current of hydrogen. 

Finally, coppw is very conveniently determined iodometrioaUy. 
The materisd to be analysed is brought into solution in a known 
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volume of liquid, and an aliquot part of this solution is added to a 
considerable excess of potassium iodide, and the liberated iodine is 
titrated with sodium thiosulphate, 

2 CUSO 4 + 4KI = 2 K,S 04 + 2 CuI + I„ 
or Cu++ + 21- =* Cul + I. 

One atom of iodine corresponds to one atom of copper. 

SILVER Ag, 107-880 

297. Silver and Copper. — Silver differs from copper, first, in its 
even less electropositive character, secondly, in that it has only one 
series of salts and is practically always univalent. There are how. 
ever decided likenesses between the &ee elements ; and silver 
chloride has points of resemblance to cuprous chloride. 

298. HistoricaL — Silver has been known since very early times, 
but it was probably generally known a considerable time after gold. 
In Egypt, before the eighteenth dynasty, silver was more valuable 
than gold. Since that time its price has steadily decreased, and 
its value has of late years varied between a tenth and a sixtieth of 
that of gold. 

299. Occurrence. — Silver is foimd native and also as sulphide, 
sulphaursenite, sulphantimonite, and chloride. Lead ores commonly 
contain a proportion of silver, as do also copper ores. 

300. Manufacture of Silver. — ^The chief processes in use to-day 
are ; — 

(1) The cyanide process. 

(2) The desilverisation of lead. 

Cyanide Process. — The principle of this method depends on the 
fact that silver ion forms a complex ion with the cyanide ion, and 
consequently (v. §§ 120, 312), silver compounds will dissolve in 
solutions of cyanides. 

The ore, which consists of silver sulphide mixed with numerous 
impurities, is stamped or groimd to an impalpable slime, which is 
agitated for hours with sodium cyanide solution. The sodium 
sulphide formed is oxidised to sulphate by the action of the air, 
and its removal causes the reaction of the silver sulphide and 
sodium cyanide to be more nearly complete. 

AgjS + 4NaCN v* 2Na[Ag(CN) J + Na,S, 
or V* 2Ag+ + S — 

2Ag<- + 4CN- ^ 2 [Ag(CN) J-. 

The solution containing the sodium argentooyanide is then treated 
with zinc dust or shavings. 
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2NaAg(CN), + Zn « 2NaCN + 2Ag + Zn(CN),. 
2Ag(CN)r 5^ 2Ag+ + 4CN- 
or 2Ag+ + Zn =» Zn++ -j- 2Ag 

The precipitated silver is then simply filtered ofif and melted with 
potassium nitrate in order to oxidise any excess of zinc, etc. 

Recovery of Silver from Lead. — Lead as prepared from galena 
usually contains silver up to 2 per cent. The most usual method 
is Parkea's Process, followed by cupellation. 

The principle of Parkes’s process is that when argentiferous lead 
is meltM and some zinc is added, the melted zinc and lead do not 
mix, but form two liquid layers, the lower being lead ccmtaining a 
little zinc, and the upper zinc containing a little lead. Silver is 
more soluble in melted zinc than in melted lead, and distributes 
between the two layers. The first portion of the liquid to solidify 
is the upper layer, containing zinc, silver and some lead, and this 
portion contains almost the whole of the silver originally present in 
the lead. 

The lead is melted in pots containing some 25 tons, and some zinc 
is added. The metal is repeatedly skimmed as it cools, and the 
skimmings, consisting of the above alloy of lead, silver and zinc 
(mixed with an excess of lead), transferred to a smaller pot. The 
skimmings are then carefully heated in a smaller pot and the less 
fusible silver-zinc-lead alloy is again separated by a perforated ladle. 
The alloy is then distilled and the zinc is thus recovered, while a 
lead-silver alloy remains which is refined by cupellation. 

CupeUeUion. — ^This process, more than 2,000 years old, consists 
in melting the enriched lead in an oxidising atmosphere on a shallow 
furnace bed composed of bone ash. The lead is oxidised 

2Pb -f Oa = 2PbO 

and the litharge melts and soaks into the porous bone ash. The 
silver remains behind and the end of the operation is marked by the 
‘ bliok ’ or sudden brightening of the metal to the lustre of melted 
silver. The process is often performed in two stages, a preliminary 
enrichment of the lead and a final production of silver. 

Silver of High Purity. — Extremely pure silver for laboratory 
purposes has been made by repeatedly reorystallising silver nitrate, 
then reducing it to the metal and fusing the resulting silver on a 
lime block in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

801. Atomic Weight of Silver. — ^The atomic weight of silver is a 
vmy important quantity, since it is employed in so many atomic 
weight detmminations. 

The evidence for the value is discussed in the section on atomic 
weights (§ 70). ISie accepted value is 107*880. 
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302. Properties of Metallic Silver. — Silver is a metal of a beautiful 
white and lustrous appearance. It is of considerable strength, 
particularly when alloyed with a little coppw, and at the same time 
very maUeable and ductile. It is consequently capable of being 
chased and hammered into ail manner of objects of use and beauty. 
Pure silver is somewhat soft for ordinary use, and the silver com- 
monly met with contains about 7| per cent, of copper. It is the 
host conductor of heat and electricity known. Its melting-point is 
961’6® C. It can thus just be melted with an ordinary crucible and 
Bunsen burner. Its sp. gr. is 10-6, and it is therefore denser than 
copper but not so dense as lead or gold. 

Molten silver dissolves up to twenty-two times its own volume of 
oxygen, probably forming some silver oxide, and on solidification 
this is evolved with effervescence, giving a peculiar appesirance to 
the surface of the metal. The phenomenon is known as the ‘ spitting ' 
of silver. 

Silver is a markedly inactive metal. It is not attacked by oxygen. 
Chlorine converts it slowly into silver chloride, 

2Ag -f a, = 2AgCl. 

Bromine and iodine attack the metal in the same way, but still 
more slowly. 

Sulphur converts silver into silver sulphide, 

2Ag + S == AgjS. 

TJiis explains the blackening of old type silver coins when carried 
in a pocket with a piece of indiarubber (vulcanised with sulphur). 
Hydrogen sulphide also blackens silver, and to this cause is due the 
familiar tarnishing of the metal, 

2Ag-fH;S=*Ag,S-fH„ 

Silver is not attacked by acids other than concentrated sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid of all degrees of dilution, also hydriodic acid. 

In the first case silver sulphate and sulphtu* dioxide are formed, 
2Ag -t- 2 HjS 04 = AgjSO* + 2H,0 + SO„ 
in the second case silver nitrate and nitric oxide, 

3Ag -}- 4HNO, = 3AgNO, NO + 2H,0. 

Hydriodic acid forms the Aglf~ ion (c/. § 278). 

303. Alloys of Silver. — ^For most purposes ‘ silver ’ coiusists of an 
alloy of 92*6 per cent, silver and 7*6 per cent, copper. Such an alloy 
is used for British haU-marked plate and, before 1921, was used 
for British silver coinage. Various other silver-ooppw alloys axe 
employed in foreign countries. These have a white colour if they 
contain more than about 40 per cent, of silver. 
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The coinage alloy used in Great Britain at the present date for 
' silver ' coins consists of 76 per cent, copper and 26 per cent, of nickel. 

804. Colloidal Silver. — ^Wh©n pure solutions of sUver salts are carefully 
reduced, silver is produced os fine particles too small to settle, and forms 
strongly -coloured colloidal solutions, 

A colloidal silver may be prepared by adding to 2 o.c. of 0*01N silver 
nitrate solution, 4 o.c. of a solution of 0*01N crystallised sodium citrate 
solution and 1 c.c. of 0*00 IM hydroquinone solution — stirring well. The 
solutions must all be strictly neutral except the sodium citrate, which shoulrl 
be just alkaline (1-3 drops NH 4 OH per 100 c.c. of neutral solution may be 
added). The successful preparation of these colloidal solutions requires 
scrupulous cleanliness of apparatus and purity of materials. 

Colloidal silver preserved from precipitation with albumen, etc., is used 
in medicine as a disinfectant of a non -irritating character, suitable for ophthal- 
mic cases, etc 

805. Oxides ot Silver. — Silver forms two oxides, both unstable, 

Silver oxide Ag20, 

Silver peroxide Ag^O,. 

306. Silver Oxide Ag,0. — Silver hydroxide does not appear to 
exist, and silver oxide is formed directly when caustic potash is 
added to silver nitrate solution, 

2K0H + 2AgNO, = AgjO + H,0 + 2KNO,. 

It is filtered off, washed and dried below 100® C. 

Silver oxide is a black powder. It is not quite insoluble in water 
(1 : 16,360), and the solution formed is alkaline. 

When heated, silver oxide loses its oxygen at about 250* C., 

2AgjO = 4Ag -f- O,. 

Silver oxide is soluble in ammonia, for the same reason as silver 
chloride {q.v.). Moist silver oxide is some^times used to replace a 
halogen group in a compound by hydroxyl, })articularly in organic 
chemistry. Thus, if tetraraethylaminonium c hloride be treated with 
silver oxide the free base is produced, 

2N{CH,), . Cl + AgaO + H^O = 2N(CH,)4 . OH + 2Aga. 

807. Silver Peroxifle AgjOj is probably not a true peroxide. It may 
be made by mixing 1,000 c.c. 3 per cent. K 2 S 20 g with 100 c.o. 10 per cent, 
silver nitrate, and allowing the precipitate to settle out. It is washed by 
decantation and dried at room temperature. It is a black powder decomposed 
by acids, forming silver salts and oxygen. It is a very powerful oxidising agent, 
oxidising ammonium salts to nitrates, etc. 

808. Beactkms ohazacteristic of Silver Ion.— Silver salts give, with 
ohlcnideB, bromides and iodides, oharaoteristio precipitates of the 
silver halides (q.v.). 
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AgNO, H- Ka = Aga I + KNO, 

or Ag<-+Cl-5^Aga 

These precipitates are not soluble in dilute nitric acid. 

Silver salts give precipitates with the salts of a vast number of 
other acids, the only common salts which do not give precipitates 
being the nitrates, chlorates, perchlorates, fluorides, sulphates, and 
permanganates. 


White precipitates of the silver salt 
are given by 

Sulphate (in strong solution). 
Chloride. 

Cyanide. 

Thiocyanate. 

Ferrocyanide. 

Pyrophosphate. 

Metaphosphate. 

Borate. 

Sulphite. 

Thiosulphate. 

Oxsdate. 

and many organic acids. 


Pale yellow precipitate by 
Bromides. 

Yellow precipitates by 
Iodide. 

Phosphate. 

Arsenite. 

Orange precipitate by 
Ferricyanide. 

Chocolate-brown precipitate by 
Arsenate. 

Red precipitate by 
Chromate. 

Black precipitates by 
Sulphide. 

Hydroxide. 

and some reducing agents. 


The type of precipitate given by silver nitrate and a soluble salt 
affords us, then, a good idea of its nature, especially as the precipi- 
tates are to be distinguished by solubility in various reagents as 
well as by colour. 

Solutions of silver salts are decomposed by all other metals, except 
gold and the platinum metals, yielding metallic silver and a salt of 
the metal, 

2AgNO, -f Cu = Cu{NO,)* + 2Ag. 
or 2Ag^' -j- Cu = Cu++ -|- 2Ag. 

Silver ion is reduced to metallic silver by most reducing agents, 
including organic matter in light, free hydrogen (with difficulty), 
arsine, stibine, hypophosphites, phosphites, ferrous salts, dextrose, 
and many organic r^ucing agents. 

309. Eteotvoplating. — Silver salts, like others, are readily decom- 
posed by electrolysis. Objects are coated with silver — d^roplated 
— by making them the cathode of a cell, of which the anode is a 
silver plate and the liquid a solution of a silver salt. To obtain 
a coherent deposit which will not flake ojff, the objects must be 
^ary clean, and the liquid must contain a very low concentration 
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of Bilver ion. This latter condition is ensured by using as eleotroljrte 
a solution of potassium argentooyanide. The argentooyanide ion is 
in equilibrium with only a very small 

[Ag{CN),^^Ag++2CN- 

conccntration of silver ion. During 
electrolysis the silver ions, Ag+, are 
discharged at the cathode and are 
deposited on the objects to be plated, 
Silver dissolves from the anode and the 
silver ions immediately combine with 
the cyanide ions to form the argento- 
cyanide ions; thus the bath remains 
unaltered in composition, the silver 
being simply transferred from anode 
to cathode. 

Fic. 82 . — Electroplating 
Salts or Silvbb 

310. Silver Carbonate AgjCOs is made by the usual methods. 
It decomposes when gently heated, giving free silver, 

2Ag2COg = 4Ag -j- 200^ + O 2 . 

311. Silver Nitrate AgNO 3 . — Silver nitrate is the most important 
salt of silver. It is prepared by dissolving silver in nitric acid and 
crystallising the solution produced. It is purified by recrystallisation. 

Silver nitrate crystallises without water of crystallisation in 
colourless rhombic tabular crystals. It melts at 208'6° C. 

Silver nitrate is exceedingly soluble in water. At 0® C. 100 gms. of 
water dissolve 121*9 gms. of the salt and at higher temperatures all 
mixtures of the salt and water up to pure melted silver nitrate can 
exist. Thus at 133® C. we may equally well say that 100 gms. of 
water dissolve 1,941 gms. of silver nitrate or that 100 gms. of melted 
silver nitrate dissolve 6*16 gms. of water. 

Silver nitrate decomposes when heated, giving silver nitrite at 
lower temperatures, but at a red heat giving silver, oxides of nitro- 
gen, nitrogen and oxygen. The main reaction is 

2AgNO, = 2 Ag +2NO* -j- O*. 

Silver nitrate readily oxidises organic matter, being reduced to 
black finely>divided metallio silver, especially under the action of 
light. 

Hiis leads to its use as a caustic, lunar caustic, in medicine. 
Warts, etc., when rubbed with it are killed and gradually disappear. 
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The use of silver nitrate as a marking ink and as a hair djre is 
also dependent on this oxidizing action. 

Silver nitrate has also a number of other reactions, which are 
characteristic of the silver ion, Ag+. 

Silver sulphate Ag^O^ is sparingly soluble in water (1 : 200 in the 
cold). 

Silver sulphide AggS is a black substance made by precipitating 
a silver salt with hydrogen sulphide, or by the action of sulphur on 
silver. It is insoluble in dilute acids. 

312. Halides of Silver. — Silver fluoride AgF differs fiom the other 
halides by being soluble in water. 

Silver chloride AgCl is found native as horn-silver, so caUed from 
its translucent appearance. It is usually prepared by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on silver nitrate, 

AgNO, + HCl = AgCl + HNO„ 
or Ag+-f Cl- = [Ag][a]. 

It may also be made by the passing of chlorine over heated silver, 
2Ag -f Cl* = 2AgCl. 

Silver chloride forms a white curdy or Oaky precipitate or a white 
powdery solid, which turns blue in the light {v. § 315). It fuses at 
449° C. and solidifies to a homy translucent mass. Silver chloride 
is nearly insoluble in water, about 1*3 milligrams dissolving in a litre 
of water. Silver chloride dissolves in ammonia solution, potassium 
cyanide solution and sodium thiosulphate solution, in each case 
forming complex ions. 

The theory of the solution of an * insoluble * salt in another solution which 
forms a complex ion with one of its salts is discussed in § 120. In the cases 
of cyanide and of ammonia, silver ion readily forms a complex cyanide ion 
Ag(CN) j~, and also a complex ion, Ag(NH*) 2 +, both of which are in equilibrium 
with very minute concentrations of silver ion. The concentrations of silver 
ion, which can be in equilibrium with ammonia or cyanide ion are so small 
that they will not, as a rule, reach the solubility product of even so ‘ insoluble’ 
a salt as silver chloride, and consequently this will dissolve. 

A less accurate way of regarding the matter is to look on the 
process as the formation of double salts, silver ammonia chloride, 
sodium argeutooyanide and silver sodium thiosulphate. These salts 
are certainly formed and can be isolated, 

Aga -f 2NH, = Ag(NH,),a 
Aga + 2KCN « KAg(CN), + KQ. 

Silver dilotide is, on the whole, a very unreactive substanoe. 
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Thus it is almost unaffected by treatment with acids. Silver chloride 
may be converted into silver by fusing it with sodium or potassium 
carbonate^ or, better, cyanide, 

2Na,C03 + 4AgCl = 4Naa + 4Ag + 2CO, + 0,. 

It may also be reduced by heating it in a current of hydrogen, 
2Aga + H, = 2Ag + 2Ha, 

or by leaving it in contact with zinc under dilute acid. 

2Ag01 Zn = ZnOlj ”1“ 2Ag. 

Silver chloride is converted into silver bromide or iodide when left in 
contact with pota438ium bromide or iodide for some time. The solubility 
product of silver chloride is I'Ox 10“^®, and therefore 
[Ag+] [C1-] «= 1-0 X 10-1® 
and [Ag+] « 1-0 x 10“® 

in a saturated solution. But the solubility product of silver iodide is only 
lO-i*^ and so a saturated solution is formed when 
[Ag+] [I-] - 6 X 10-17 

In a normal solution of potassium iodide [I-] = 1, and so silver iodide will 
deposit until [Ag** ] is only 5 X 10-17, This is much less than the concen- 
tration of silver ion provided by the dissociation of the chloride and accord- 
ingly the silver ion formed by the solution of silver chloride is converted into 
solid silver iodide and more silver chloride dissolves, forming more silver ion, 
which is again precipitated. This process continues till only a trace of silver 
chloride remains unconverted into the iodide. 

Silver chloride and most other silver salts absorb ammonia gas, 
forming compounds such as 2AgCl . SNH,, etc. 

318. Silver Bromide AgBr much resembles the chloride and is 
made by correspondii^ methods. The bromide is pale yellow and is 
not turned blue in light, though it is otherwise affected (§ 316). It 
also differs from the chloride in being less soluble in water and less 
soluble in ammonia. 

314. Silver Iodide Agl resembles the bromide. It is primrose- 
yellow in colour. It is very insoluble in water and practically 
insoluble in ammonia. It is remarkable in that it contracts when 
heated and expands when cooled over the range - 40® C. to 147° C. 

815. Action o! Light on Silver Salts. Photography.— The effect of 

light on silver salts was noticed by Davy ; fixation of the image by hypo- 
sulphites was discovered by Herschel in 1839, and the camera was used at 
quite on early date (1841) by Fox Talbot. 

816. Illie photograidiic plate consists of glass coated with a suspension 
of silver bromide (with a little silver iodide) in gelatine. The size of grains 
of silver halide determines the sensitiveness of the plate. When this is exposed 
for a short time to light, as for example, in a camera, no visible effect is pro- 
duced. None the less, a latent image is formed on the plate and the parts which 
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have become exposed to light can now be developed^ f.e., reduced to silver by 
the action of a suitable reducing agent. The latent image consists of minute 
particles of silver too scanty in quantity to be visible. One atom of silver 
is formed by each quantum of light. These particles of silver occupy only a 
part of the grain of silver bromide, and development reduces to silver the 
whole of those grains in which any silver has already been produced by 
the light. 

317* D 6 ydiop 01 G&t« — ^AU developers are fairly powerful reducing agents 
The simplest, perhaps, is ferrous oxalate ; most of those in general use are 
aminophenols. Their chemical action on the grains of silver bromide is, in 
general, 

AgBr -f HX = Ag -f HBr - 4 * X. 

The silver of the lateirt image evidently acts catalytically on the silver bromide 
of the grains in which it is contained, causing them to be reduced. The 
mechanism of the reaction is not fully understood. 

818. FizatiOll. — The developed image consists of metallic silver and silver 
bromide. From this the silver bromide must be removed. Any solvent for 
silver bromide which does not alfect silver may be used and the usual one 
employed is sodimn thiosulphate (hypo.). Silver sodium thiosulphate is 
formed, 

AgBr -f 2Na2S203 -= Na3[Ag(S203)2] + NaBr, 

Ag+ + 2[S203]- ^ [Ag(S203)2P-. 

Other complex ions such as [Ag(S 203 )J“' and [Ag 3 (S 203 ) 4 ]’’*~ have been reported. 
Potassium cyanide solution can also be employed. The plate is washed 
thoroughly, for the thiosulphate has a solvent effect on silver, and then dried. 

319. Printing and Toning • — ^The chemistry of printing and fixing a 
bromide paper is similar to that described for a plate. Printing-out paper 
has a basis of silver chloride. The action is continued till a considerable 
amount of silver is produced. Fixation leaves this image of a disagreeable 
red tone. It is therefore immersed, before fixation, in a weak solution of gold 
chloride AUCI 3 (or sodium chloraurate NaAuCl^ . 2 H 2 O). 

The reaction is 3Ag AuCla = 3AgCl -f- Au. The grains of silver are thus 
coated with a fine layer of gold. Fixing and toning are ordinarily carried on 
simultaneously. In self-toning papers the gold salt is incorporated in the 
emulsion 

Numerous other processes of photographic printing are based on various 
reactions brought about by light, e,g., reduction of organic ferric salts, decom* 
position of diazonium compoimds, action of dicl:u*omate 8 on gelatin, etc. 

820* SilV6V RosidUdS* — Solutions and precipitates containing silver are 
collected in most laboratories in a ‘ silver residues * bottle. The silver is best 
recovered by precipitating it as the chloride by addition of hydrochloric acid. 
If the residues contain cyanides, as is often the case, the precipitating and 
filtration should be performed in a good fume cupboard or the open air, as 
the extremely dangerous vapour of hydrogen cyanide may be evolved. The 
precipitate of silver chloride is filtered off, washed, and warmed with caustic 
soda solution and glucose. When reduced to metallic silver, the precipitate 

^ The theory of the production of a reducible sub-halide {€,g,, Ag^Cl) is 
improbable in view of the work of Hartung. 
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is washed, dried aud mixed with some twice its weight of sodium carbonate 
and fused in a clay onicible.^ 

320ft. Bivalent Silver. — silver, as being analogous to copper, might be 
expected to form bivalent compounds. These have been discovered, but are 
only stable in the form of complex compounds with such bases as pyridine. 


A t 3 rpieal example is tetrapyridinoargentic nitrate 



It is made by electrolysing an aqueous solution of silver nitrate and pyridine, 
isolating the anode by moans of a porous pot. The monovalent silver ion is 
oxidised at the anode, thus : — 

Ag i- + 4 py = [Ag(py) 4 ] ^+ + @. 

The bivalent silver oompoimds are orange in colour. They would naturally be 
coloured, for the loss of two electrons makes the 4-quantum group incomplete. 

They are most powerful oxidising agents, converting manganous salts to 
permanganates. 

820b. AiKoitic fittoride AgF, has been prepared by the action of 
fluorine on silver or silver halides. It is a powerful fluorinating agent. 

321. Detection and Determination. — Silver is readily detected by 
the formation of its insoluble chloride, AgOl, when a solution contain- 
ing silver is treated with hydrochloric acid, 

Ag+-}-Cl-?iAgC!l j. 

Lead salts and mercurous salts give similar insoluble chlorides. If 
these metals may also be present in the material tested, lead chloride 
is removed from the precipitate by treating it with boiling water, in 
which it is soluble. The residue may contain silver chloride and 
mercurous chloride. The former may be dissolved out by means of 
ammonia (§ 312) and reprecipitated with nitric acid. The precipi- 
tate of silver chloride is fiocculent and white, becoming blue on 
exposure to light. 

Silver is determined by precipitation as above, the precipitate being 
filtered ofiT, dried at 110” C. or above and weighed. It may also be 
estimated volumetrically by titration with standard sodium chloride. 
A standard solution of the latter salt is run from a burette into 
the solution of the silver salt contained in a stoppered bottle. After 
each addition of the chloride the solution is cdiaken so that the 
silver chloride shall settle out, leaving a clear liquid. The end- 
point is shown by a drop of the sodium chloride solution giving no 

1 A Bmum burner will not produce a high «rough temperature. The 
erucible ia beet placed on a teif^t glowing com fire. 
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cloud of edlTor chloride as it enters this supernatant liquid. The 
calculation is based on the equation, 

AgX + Naa *= Aga + NaX, 

one atom of silver corresponding to one molecule of sodium chloride. 

Potassium chromate is sometimes used as an indicator in the 
above titration. The silver solution is neutralised and is run from 
the burette into standard sodium chloride to which a little of the 
chromate solution has been added. While any chloride remains the 
reaction, 

Ag++Cl-?iAgCl I, 

results in the precipitation of the very insoluble silver chloride only. 
As soon as the chloride has disappeared {or been reduced to a very 
minute concentration), the chromate ion reacts, forming red silver 
cliromate, which marks the end of the reaction. This titration can 
2Ag+ + 004 — Ag2Cr04, 

only be carried out in neutral solution. 

Silver is also titrated by the Volhard method, which depends on the forma* 
tion of tlie insoluble silver thiocyanate AgCNS. A standard solution of 
ammonium thiocyanate is rim into the solution of a silver salt (which must 
not be strongly acid) to which a little iron alum solution has been added. 
The end -point is marked by the appearance of a red colour due to ferric 
thiocyanate (§ 1166), 

NH 4 CNS + AgNOg « AgCNS 4- NH 4 NOg. 

Adsorption indicators are now much used^ Certain dyes dichloro- 

Euorescein) are added to the solution of chloride to be titrated. The silver 
nitrate is run in. The silver chloride formed adsorbs chloride ion as long as 
any remains. 

At the end-point, when a minute excess of silver nitrate is present, this 
adsorbed chloride is removed, and in place of it the silver chloride adsorbs 
the ions of the dye. The effect of this is that the suspension of white silver 
chloride in the pale yellow dye solution becomes strongly pink, marking the 
end-point clearly. Weak acids, but not mineral acids, may be present. 

GOLD Au, 197-2 

322. BistoricaL — Grold is the most anciently known of metals. 
The Egyptians worked gold from the earliest time and gave it the 
significance, first of all, of Hathor, the oow-goddess of fertility, and 
later, of Ba the sun>god. It has universally been the precious metal 
par txeeUenee, for indeed it is unrivalled in its colour and lustre, its 
imperishability and its ductility which has enabled it to be worked 
into BO many objects of beauty. Though to>day it has lost the 
position of being chief medium of currency it still represents the 

final reserve of wealHi and lies in thousands of tons in the coffers of 
the great banks. 
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323. Occoirance. — ^The only source of gold of any importance is 
the native metal. This is found widely distributed in minute traces. 
The chief minerals that contain it in workable quantities ate certain 
* reefs ’ of quartz and certain alluvial gravels. 

The chief quartz deposits are in South Africa, and auriferous 
gravel is found (diiefly in the western parts of North America. 
Quartz containing as little as *001 per cent, of gold and gravels 
containing as little as *00003 per cent, can be profitably worked. 

324. Extraction of Gold. — Auriferous gravels are worked by wash- 
ing them with water. Streams of water are projected on to the 
deposit and the water as it runs off carries the gold dust together 
with much sand, clay, etc., in suspension. The water is then directed 
through long wooden troughs, where the gold dust is first deposited 
owing to its high specific gravity, and is caught by battens nailed 
across the bottoms of wooden troughs. The clay, etc., being lighter, 
is carried away. 

Gold-bearing quartz is usually treated by the cyanide process. 
Gold reacts slowly with sodium cyanide, forming sodium auro- 
cyanide. 

The reactions are probably : — 

(1) 2H,0+2Au+4NaCN+0jt=2NaAu{CN)j+2Na0H+Hj0j. 

(2) H,0,+4NaCN+2Au=2NaAu(CN)j+2Na0H. 

The nature of these reactions is still in dispute. 

The ore is crushed very finely by stamp-mills and placed in large 
vats with false bottoms. Very weak sodium cyanide solution, 
0*16 per cent, or less, is allowed to percolate through it. The cyanide 
solution then runs through long boxes filled with zinc shavings. 
The gold is precipitated as a black slime, 

2NaAu(CN)a -f Zn = 2Au -f Na 2 Zn(CN) 4 , 

which is then melted with some oxidising agent to remove the zinc. 

325. RdSning of Gold. — Crude gold commonly contains silver and 
copper. It is usually purified by ‘ parting ’ with sulphuric acid. 
If the alloy contains more than 30 per cent, of gold, the proportion 
is reduced by melting it and alloying it with silver ; the object of this 
process is to make the gold alloy readily attacked by the acid. 

The alloy is granulated by pouring it into water and then boiled 
with concentrated sulphuric acid in cast-iron pots. 

Hie silver and copper react with the acid and the gold remains. 
The gold is then melted and cast into ingots. The acid liquor is 
diluted and treated with scrap copper, when the silver is precipitated, 

AgVSO* -f Cu = CuSO, -f 2Ag. 
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An electrolytic method is sometimes used, similar to that described 
under copper (§ 276). The anode is a slab of the impure alloy, the 
cathode a sheet of silver, and the electrolyte silver nitrate with some 
nitric acid. The silver deposits on the cathode and dissolves (with 
any copper) from the anode. The gold remains at the anode. 

The anodes may then bo cast into slabs and again electrolysed 
with a gold cathode and a hydrochloric acid and gold chloride 
electrolyte. Pure gold deposits on the cathode while the silver 
remains as a residue of chloride. 

326. Properties of Gold. — Gold is a metal of familiar yellow tint. 
Very thin leaves of gold transmit a green light. Gold is soft, though 
harder than lead, and is extremely malleable and ductile. Gold leaf 
is produced simply by hammering strips of gold interleaved at first 
with vellum, and when thinner with gold-beaters’ skin, made from 
the caecum of the ox ; the metal can be beaten out to a thickness 
of -OOOOS mm. A cube of gold, of edge 3 inches in length, could be 
beaten out to cover an acre. Gold melts at 1,064® C. Its density is 
very high, 19'3, only exceeded by rhenium, platinum, iridium and 
osmium. 

Gold is unaffected by oxygen or by any of the constituents of the 
air. It is unattacked by any of the acids (except iodic acid and 
solenic acid), nor is it attacked by alkalis. 

Gold is attacked by the halogens and therefore by ogvei regia, which 
evolves chlorine [§ 1044 (8) ] and converts gold into chloraurio acid, 

2Au 4- 301, 4- 2Ha = 2HAua4. 

Gold is slowly dissolved by potassium cyanide solution as described 
in § 324 above, also by aqueous solutions of sulphides and thio- 
sulphates. 

327. Colloidal Gold.— Gold, being quite unattacked by water, can persist 
as a colloidal solution for long periods. Such colloidal solutions are prepared 
by Bredig’s method («. § 92 (2) ) or by reduction of very pure dilute solutions 
of gold chloride. The following method may be vised ; 

Make up a solution of 0-1 gm. of ‘ gold chloride ’ (chlorauric acid) in 30 c.o. 
of distilled water. Add this to 400 c.o. of boiling distilled water. Add to 
this 2 c.o. of a 0-05 molar solution of Rochelle salt, drop by drop. Blue colloidal 
gold is first formed and gradually becomes red. To ensure success very pure 
distilled water, twice re-distilled through a tin condenser, should be used. All 
vessels must be of resistance glass, previously well steamed to remove alkali 
(§ 201 ). 

These colloidal solutions have various colovirs : red, blue, violet and green, 
depending upon the size of the pswticles. Examined by the vdtramicroacope 

a powerful microscope arranged to give a brilliant illumination, so directed 
<ts not to pass into the lens of the microscope, but rather to light up any 
■ninute particles brilliantly against a dark background — these solutions are 
seen to be filled with minute particles discernible as brilliant specks in vigorous 
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and chaotic motion. The gold is evidently in minute granules so small as to 
be held suspended in perpetual vigorous motion by the buffets of the vibrating 
molecules of the liquid (cf, § 94), These solutions are readily precipitated in 
presence of charged ions and are therefore difficult to preserve unless the 
materials used are very pure. 

When gold is precipitated together with another colloid it may form a solid 
colloidal solution of fine purple tint — ^the so-called purpls of This 

pigment is made by mixing a solution of stannous chloride containing stannic 
chloride with a dilute solution of gold chloride. Probably metallic gold and 
colloidal stannic acid are formed together : 

2AUCI3 + aSnClg « 2Au + 3SnCl4 
SnCU + 4H2O ^ Sn(0H)4 + 4HC1. 

The colloidal stannic acid * protects * the gold particles and the colour of 
the colloid is permanently preserved. Aluminium may be substituted for tin 
if an alkaline solution of glucose is used as reducing agent. 

328. Atomic Weight o! Gold. — a value near 200 is indicated by Dulong 
and Petit’s law, the Periodic law, and the molecular weight of gold compounds 
in solution. The equivalent of gold and its exact atomic weight have been 
determined : 

(1) By converting a known weight of auric chloride AuCls into silver 
chloride 3Ag01. 

(2) By the electrochemical method (§ 280). 

(3) By heating potassium bromoaurate KAuBr^ and weighing the residual 
gold. 

The best representative value is 197*0. 

829* Oxid68 of Gold* — ^T wo oxides exist: 

Aurous oxide AugO. 

Auric oxide Au^Oa* 

These oxides of gold are made by precipitating aurous and auric chlorides 
respectively with caustic potash, washing and drying the precipitate. 

Both oxides are very unstable, and on gentle heating yield metallic gold 
and oxygen. 

880* Gold SfiltS*— All the gold salts are decidedly unstable. 

Auric cutphcUc Au8{S04)3 is very unstable, depositing gold on warming. 

Auric nitrate AuiNOsla is only stable in presence of concentrated nitric acid. 

Aurous nitrate A11NO3 has been prepared. 

Aurous chloride AuCl is made by heating auric chloride to 170®-180® C. 
It is insoluble in water (cf. cuprous and silver chlorides). It is decomposed 
by water to auric chloride and metallic gold. 

881. Anric Chloride, Gold TrichloTide Aod,.— when gold is dissolved 

in aqua regia and the solution concentrated yellow crystals separate. These 
are hydrated chlorauric acid HAUCI4 , 4H2O. This is the substance sold as 
’’ gold chloride.’* When this is heated in a current of chlorine at 200’’ C auric 
chloride AuCls is formed as red crystals. 

Auric chloride is readily decomposed in neutral solution to aurous chloride 
and hydrogen peroxide, 

AuCIa -f. 2H2O AuCa H- 2HCi -fHgOj. 
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On heating it forma, at first, aurous chloride, and finally gold and chlorine, 

AUCI 3 »■ AuCl + Clj 
2 AuCl Bx 2 Aa + Clg. 

Reducing agents readily reduce it to metallic gold. 

With hydrochloric acid it forms chloraurio acid EAUCI 4 . 4 H 3 O. The 
ehloranrates of sodium and potassium are used for toning prints in photo- 
graphy (v. § 319). Chloraurio acid is a more stable compound than auric 
chloride. 

332. Detection ol Gold. — One of the most sensitive teats for the 
detection of gold salts is the addition of a mixtiire of dilute stannous and 
stannic chlorides to the solution suspected of containing it* A purplish 
precipitate, the so-called ‘purple of Cassius/ consisting of a mixture of 
hydrated stannic oxide and finely -divided gold, is produced at once on heating, 
but only very slowly in the cold. 

333 . Detenoination of Gold. — Gold is usually determined by assaying 
The gold ore is very finely crushed and a weighed amount of it is mixed with 
lead oxide, charcoal, borax and soda. It is then fused in a crucible and a button 
of metallic lead alloyed with any gold and silver present settles to the bottom. 
This lead button is heated on a small cupel (§ 300) of magnesia or bone ash in 
a niufile furnace, until all the lead has changed to oxide* This melts and soaks 
into the cupel and leaves behind a bead of gold and silver. This bead is flattened 
and heated with nitric acid, which dissolves out the silver. It is then heated 
to redness to make its particles cohere, and weighed on a delicate assay balance. 
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THE ALKALINE EARTH METALS 

334. Introductory. — Group II of the periodic table coiisists of the 
elements, 


IIA 

IIB. 

Beryllium. 

Magnesium. 

Calcium. 

Zinc. 

Strontium. 

Cadmium. 

Barium. 

Mercury. 

Radium. 



Group IIA has an electronic structure, comprising one or more complete 
electron layers, together with two outer valency electrons. Thus the calcium 
atom has the structure 2 . 8 . 8 . 2 and the radium atom 2.8.18.32.18.8.2. The 
elements of this group arc therefore bivalent and the ions have the inert gtw 
structure. Tlie elements of Group IIB have also two outer valency electrons, 
and are bivalent. Although the ions do not have the inert gas structure 
terminating in an octet, the completely filled outermost group of eightetm 
electrons, unlike the incomplete groupings of the transition elements, is too 
stable to be able to furnish any valency electrons. Thus the zinc ion has 
the structure 2 . 8 . 18, and the mercury ion 2 . 8 . 18 . 32 . 18. This group 
then does not resemble the transition elements, the incomplete ‘ cores ’ of 
which can furnish valency electrons. Their salts are colourless and they are 
of fixed electrovalency (but see § 440). 

The elements of Group llA, the alkaline-earth metals, are 
bivalent, and are characterised by a strong eketropositim character, 
being second only to the alkali metals in this respect. Coimected 
with this fact, as we see in § 126 , are the properties which follow. 

The elements are highly reactive. They bum in air, readily 
decompose water and react easily with acids. Their oxides are 
strongly basic and their hydroxides are alkaline in character. Their 
salts are stable. 

The metals of the alkaline earths differ from the alkali metals 
in that they are somewhat less reactive. Moreover, a great difference 
in the practical methods of preparing and manipulating their 
compounds is occasioned by the fact that, while the salts of the 
alkali metals almost all freely soluble, many of the salts of the 
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alkaline earth metals are insoluble in water. This oiroumstanoe 
renders the behaviour of such a salt as sodium carbonate entirely 
different from that of calcium or magnesium carbonate. 


BERYLLIUM Be, 9 013 

885. SonrceS. — ^Beryllium, also known as glucinum^ is contained in the 
minerals, beryl and emerald. 

Beryl is a not uncommon mineral and is the source of beryllium compounds, 
which are prepared from it as follows : — 

Beryl, which is beryllium alumino-silicate 3BeO . AI2O3 . CSiO^ may be 
finely powdered and fused with sodium silicoiluoride. The product contains 
silica, and also sodium, aluminium, and beryllium as fluorides, which are 
extracted by boiling water. The addition of a slight excess of caustic soda 
precipitates beryllium hydroxide, together with a little aluminium hydroxide. 
The precipitate is filtered off and dissolved in sulphuric acid, and from this 
solution beryllium sulphate may be crystallised. 

Metallic beryllium is prepared by the electrolysis of fused sodium beryllium 
fluoride or by the action of magnesium on beryllium fluoride. 

836. Atomic weight of Betyllinm.— That beryllium has an approxi* 
mate atomic weight of 9 was established with some diifloulty. The equivalent 
is about 4*6. Dulong and Petit’s law breaks down here, giving at ordinary 
temperatures a vaJue for the atomic weight of about 16, but at higher tempera- 
tures a value approximating to 9. Its likeness to magnesimn, etc., is not so 
great as to necessitate its being placed in Group II, for it shows quite as great 
an analogy to aluminium. The question was settled by a study of the vapour 
density of the chloride. The value for the molecular weight of BeCl2 would be 


Be 

CI2 


and for BeCl3 

CI3 


2 X 4*6 
71 

80 

3 X 4-6 
106*5 

120 


The actual results showed a vapour density near 40, giving a molecular weight 
not far from 80, agreeing with the former value. 

The specific gravity of its compounds showed analogies to the elements of 
(iroup II rather than Group III, and so favoured the view that it was bivalent ; 
ns did ako the impossibility of accommodating an element of atomic weight, 
13*5, in Group III of the Periodic*, table. It was concluded then that the atomic 
"’eight was about 9 and the most recent and exact determinations show a value 
of 9*013. 

337 . Properties of BesyUium and its Componnds. — Beryllium is a 

hard white metal. Its melting point is lugh (c. 1,300° C.) and its 
density is very low, 1*84. Its chemical properties are, on the whole, 
similar to those of magnesium (q.v.), but it does not decompose 
water even at a red heat, an impervious layer of oxide probably 
^>^ng formed. It reacts with caustic alkalis in the same manner as 
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zinc or aluminium. It seems probable that beryllium alloys will 
find considerable uses in the future, for they are light, strong and 
not readily subject to corrosion. Beryllium is the most effective 
hardening agent for copper. 

Beryttium oxide BeO is a white powder, insoluble in water. It 
forms beryllium salts with acids, and like zinc forms salts with 
alkalis such as Be(OK) 2 . 

Beryllium forms a series of salts in which the metal is divalent. These 
resemble, on the whole, the salts of magneshim. Its behaviour, however, 
differs in some respects from that of the other members of Group IIA, and 
resembles that of aluminium (cf. resemblance of lithium to magnesium, 
§ 220), In the first place, its oxide and hydroxide have both basic and also 
feebly acidic characteristics. In the second place its halides such as beryllium 
chloride are easily hydi'olysed by water, 

BeClg + 2 H 2 O 5=^ B 0 (OH )2 -f 2HCL 

Thirdly, it forms a series of basic salts with great ease, one of which, the basic 
acetate, is remarkable in that it is volatile at comparatively low temperatures. 
The peculiar behaviour of beryllium is due to the small size of its atom. This 
causes it to form complex compounds with great ease, and to be ionised to a 
less extent than the other elements of the group. 

MAGNESIUM Mg, 24*32 

888. History and Occurrence. — Magnesium compounds, such as 
the siilphate and carbonate, have been known since early times. The 
word magnesia dates back to classical times, but it is not at all 
certain that any of the compounds to which it was applied contained 
magnesium. The metal magnesium was first prepared by Davy, in 
1808, by electrolysing the chloride. 

Magnesimn occurs chiefly as magnesite, MgCO, and dolomite, 
(MgCO, + CaCOj), the latter mineral forming whole mountain 
ranges. It is also found as kieserUe, monobydrated magnesium 
sulphate, and together with potassium salts in Jcainite and eamaUtie 
(§ 255). Many minerals are double silicates of magnesium and some 
other metal. Among these are talc, meerschaum, asbestos, and 
serpentine. 

Magnesium sulphate is contained in many mineral springs and 
magnesium chloride is found in sea water, from which it is extracted 
at Freeport, in Texas, and used in the preparation of the metal. 

889. Preparation of Magnesium. — ^Magnesium is made by the 
electrolysis of the fused chloride, 

Mga, = Mg + Cl,. 

Mi^gnesium is prepared industrially by electrolysis of a mixture of 
fused magnesium chloride, sodium chloride and potassium chloride, 
the latter salt preventing the decompositicm of the chloride by 
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hydrolysis (§ 345). One type of cell used is that shown in Fig, 84, 
The fused chlorides are Iwpt hot by a furnace (not shown). The 
cathode is the iron cell itself, the anode a carbon rod enclosed in a 
porcelain casing, through which the chlorine produced passes away. 
The magnesium collects at the top of the celL Care mu^ be taken to 
avoid oxidation, as this prevents the globules of metal forming a 
coherent mass. A current of a reducing gas is therefore led through 
the cell and a reducing agent, such as carbon, is sometimes added. 

A more recent process utilises the equilibrium set up between 
magnesia, carbon, magnesium, and carbon monoxide, at high 
temperatures. 

MgO + C Mg + CO 

Finely divided magnesia and coke, made up into pellets, is fed 
into an electric furnace, operating between 1950-2050° C., at which 
temperatures the equilibrium is well to the right. The gaseous 
magnesium and carbon monoxide issuing from the furnace is rapidly 
cooled in a stream of natural gas to freeze the equilibrium, and the 
finely-divided magnesium so produced is retained in filter bags, 
later to be refined by distillation (Fig. 83). 



340. Propertira ol Magnesiiim. — Magnesium is a silver-white 
metal. It melts at 650±.2°C. and boils at about 1,100° C, Mag- 
nesium has a density of 1-75. It is strong and can be worked. Its 
lightness would bring it into use for aeroplane parts, etc., were it 
not that it soon corrodes in contact with moisture. 

Its alloy with aluminium, magnalium, has found considerable use 
where a very light and strong metal is required. 

Magnesium is not affected by dry air at ordinary temperatures, 
but when heated, bums with an exceedingly brilliant white flame. 
Many applications of this in photography and pyroteohny have 
been made. Flash-powder for photographic use may be made from 
magnedum and an oxidising agent such as potassium permanganate. 
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Magnesium reacts readily vith 
most of the non-metals, such as 
oxygen, the halogens, sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic and nitrogen, 
burning brilliantly in chlorine and 
the vapours of bromine, iodine 
and sulphur. The nitride {q.v .) is 
very readily formed. Magnesium 
reacts with water, slowly in the 
cold and rapidly when boiling, 
forming magnesiumhydroxide and 
hydrogen, 

Mg+2H,0-Mg(0H),+ H,. 

Fia. 84.— Preparation of It bums when heated in steam, 

magnesium by electrolysis. forming the oxide and hydrogen, 

Mg+H,0==:MgO + H,. 

With dilute acids, liydrogeji and a salt are formed. 

Alkalis do not attack magnesium. Magnesium being very electro- 
positive in character readily displaces nearly all of the metals from 
their salts, e.g., 

Mg + Pb(N03), - Mg(NOs), + Pb 
or Mg + Pb+ + Mg+ + + Pb. 

Magnesium decomposes most oxides. Thus, when heated in carbon 
dioxide it bums, forming magnesium oxide and depositing carbon, 

2Mg + CO,=r2MgO+a 

Uses , — ^The chief uses of magnesium are in photographic flash- 
lights and flares to be used for signalling, or as fireworks. In 
chemical work it finds a use as a reducing agent, and in the prepara- 
tion of the Grignard reagent, much used in organic chemistry. 

341* Atomic Weight ol Magnesilim.^The approximate value of 24 

for the atomic weight is indicated by Dulong and Petit’s law, and the Periodic 
table and the molecular weights of its salts in solution. The equivalent is 
12*16 and the element is therefore bivalent. 

The best atomic weight determinations depend on the change of weight 
when magnesium chloride is converted into silver chloride, and when mag- 
nesium sulphate is converted into the oxide and vic$ verm. The best value 
appears to be 24*32. 

842. Magoesfaim Oxide, Magnesia Usta, HgO.— Magnmium oxide 
may be prepared by the combustion of magnesium, 

2Mg+0, = 2MR0. 
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In commercial practice it is made by heating the native carbonate, 
magnesite, 

MgCO, = MgO + CO„ 

or by calcining the hydroxide, made by the action of lime on 
magnesium chloride, a waste product in the potash industry, 
Ca(OH), + MgCl, = Mg(OH)j + CaQ, 

Mg(OH), = MgO + Hp. 

Magnesium oxide is a white powder. It is highly infusible, but 
<iaii be molted at 2,800° C. in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe dame. 
Magnesium oxide dissolves in about fifty thousand times its weight 
of water and the solution is alkaline. 

It is a basic oxide, dissolving readily in acids to form magnesium 
salts. It is not reduced by hydrogen or carbon. 

Magnesia is used in medicine. It neutralises an excess of acid in 
the stomach, if present, and the magnesium salts so formed have a 
laxative action. Large quantities of magnesia are used for making 
fire bricks for lining furnaces (cf. Fig. 192). 

343. Magnesium Hydroxide, Mg(OH)2 is made by the action of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide upon a solution of a magnesium 
salt, 

2KOH + MgCla = Mg(OH)2 + 2Ka. 

Magnesium hydroxide forms a white powder only very slightly 
soluble in water but readily soluble in ammonium chloride solution. 

The magnesium hydrox'de yields a small proportion of mag- 
nesium and hydroxyl ions. The combination of the latter with the 
ammonium ions, giving ammonium hydroxide and ammonia, reduce.s 
the hydroxyl ion concentration and allows more magnesium hydrox- 
ide to dissolve until the solubility product, [Mg++] = K, i.H 

iigain reached. 

(1 ) Mg(OH)2 ^ Mg+ + + 20H- 

Solid. 

(2) NH 4 + -f OH- NH 4 OH NH 3 -f HjO. 

Magnesium hydroxide is basic in character. It absorbs carbon 
dioxide from the air and has a slightly alkaline reaction. 

It finds a use in the sugar industry, for when mixed with molasses, 
which contains sugar in a form not easily crystaUisable, it produces 
insoluble magnesium saccharate, which can be decomposed by 
carbon dioxide, forming magnesium carbonate and pore sugar. 
Strontium hydroxide is commonly used for the same purpose. 

344. Magneshim Salts. — Only one series of magnesium salts 
exists. They are colourless except when combined with a coloured 
*cid, and have a bitter taste. They are not poisonous but have the 
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effect of saline purgatives. Magnesium compounds give no colour 
to the Bunsen flame. 

Solutions of magnesium salts contain the ion Mg+ +. They give 
precipitates with the following reagents : — 

(1) Alkalis precipitate magnesium hydroxide, soluble in am< 
monium chloride solution, 

Mg+ + + 20H~ ^ Mg(OH)j| I . 

(2) Soluble carbonates precipitate basic magnesium carbonates 
{q.v ), also soluble in ammonium chloride. 

The above precipitation reactions will not, of course, take place 
in a solution containing ammonium salts. 

(3) Sodium phosphate in presence of ammonia and ammonium 
salts precipitates white crystalline magnesium ammonium phosphate 

Mg+ + + NH 4 + + POr"- 4- MgNH4P04.6Ha0. 

The salt is practically insoluble in water and even less soluble in 
ammonia. Its formation distinguishes magnesium from the alkali- 
metals and also scr\''es for its gravimetric determination (§ 350). 

345. Magnesium Chloride MgCl^ is found in sea- water and also 
combined with potassium chloride as carnallite KCl.MgClj.flHaO. 
It can be made by the usual methods for preparing soluble salts 
(§172), the hydrate MgClj. 6 HaO being obtained. If an attempt 
is made to dehydrate this by heat the chloride decomposes slightly, 

Mga, + H,0 ^ MgO + 2Ha. 

The difficulty is overcome by dehydrating in a current of hydrogen 
chloride, the high concentration of this preventing the formation of 
magnesium oxide in appreciable quantity. 

On the commercial scale magnesium chloride is made from the 
mother liquors from which potassium chloride has been crystallised 
(§ 265) in its manufacture from Stassfurt carnallite. 

Hydrated magnesium chloride is a colourless deliquescent salt with 
a bitter taste. It is very soluble in water ; 100 gms. of water at room 
temperature dissolve 130 gms. of the chloride, and at 100® C. about 
366 gms. It forms compounds with alcohols, such as 

MgCla.eCjH^OH. 

When heated the hydrated salt decomposes as mentioned above. 
The anhydrous salt, heated in a current of oxygen, is partially deoom* 
posed into magnesium oxide and chlorine. 

2Mg(a,+ 0, « 2MgO+ 2C!lf 

Conoentrated magnesium diloride solution oombines with wg- 
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nesium oxide to form the oxychloride. A cement is occasionally 
made by mixing two parts of freshly ignited magnesitim oxide with 
a concentrated solution of one part of magnesium chloride. It forms 
a paste which soon sets to a hard mass of the oxychloride. 

Magnesium Bromide. MgEr^ occurs in sea- water, as does the iodide. 

346. lUfognesitim Carbonate MgCO, is found native as magnesite 
and associated with calcium carbonate as dolomite. When sodium 
bicarbonate solution saturated with carbon dioxide is mixed with 
a solution of a magnesium salt the normal carbonate is slowly 
deposited. If, however, solutions of magnesium sulphate or chloride 
are mixed with solutions of sodium carbonate various hydrated basic 
carbonates are obtained. These occur in two forms. If precipitation 
is carried out in the cold a very bulky precipitate is obtained, which 
dries to a voluminous light powder, known as magnesia cdba levis. 
Precipitation in boiling solution gives a denser form, magnesia alba 
ponderosa. The light variety is said to be 3MgC0g.Mg(0H)].3H,0, 
and the heavy variety 3 MgC 03 .Mg( 0 H) 2 . 4 H 20 . It is, however, 
doubtful if these carbonates are pure compounds (». § 567). 

All the varieties of magnesium carbonate are white powders 
insoluble in water. When heated they decompose, leaving magne- 
sium oxide, magnesia usta. 

Magnesium carbonate is insoluble in water, but soluble in carbon 
dioxide solution, forming the bicarbonate, 

MgCOa + HjCOs v* Mg(HCO,),. 

It is also soluble in solutions of ammonium salts, the soluble double 
carbonate of magnesium and ammonium being formed. In other 
respects magnesium carbonate has the usual properties of carbonates. 

347. Blagnesium Nitride MgsNa is formed when magnesium is 
heated in a current of nitrogen. It is also formed when the metal 
is heated in an insufficient supply of air. Thus, if a deep layer of 
magnesium powder is heated in a covered crucible for some time the 
upper part will be converted into oxide and the lower into nitride. 
Magnesium nitride forms a yellowish powder. Water decomposes 
it to magnesium hydroxide and ammonia, 

Mg,N, + 6H,0 = 3Mg(OH)a + 2NH,. 

348. Magneriam Nitrate Mg(NO,), . dHjO is a very soluble salt. 
Like the chloride it cannot be dehydrated without partial decom- 
position. In other respects it resembles the nitrates of the heavy 
metals (§ 760). 

Kagnesiam Sulidiate UgS 04 .— F. Hofimann, in 1729, drew 
Attention to the existence of this salt in various mineral waters and 
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considered it to be a compound of sulphuric acid and a * calcareous 
earth.’ 

Magnesium sulphate occurs as the mineral kieserite, MgSOf.HjO, 
in the Stassfiirt deposits, and as epsomite MgS04.7H,0, in certain 
gypsum deposits. Many mineral springs contain the salt, such as 
those of Epsom (from which the term Epsom salts is applied to the 
hydrate MgS04.'7Hj0), Bath, Seidlitz, etc. 

Magnesium sulphate is generally manufactured from kieserite. 
This salt is soluble with great difficulty, and any other adherent salts 
are washed away from it with water. The kieserite slowly hydrates 
itself and sets to a solid mass of epsomite. This is recrystallised and 
sold as Epsom salts. 

BlgS04.H,0 + 6H,0 = MgS04.7H,0 
Some magnesium sulphate is made from dolomite, which is calcined 
and treated with sulphuric acid. The supernatant solution of 
magnesium sulphate is siphoned from the insoluble calcium sulphate 
and crystallised. 

Hydrated magnesium sulphate forms colourless crystals of 
composition MgS04.7H40. They have a harsh and bitter taste 
and act as an excellent mild piugative. They are freely soluble 
in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 25*76 gms. at 0° C. 

When heated the crystals lose six molecules of water at 100- 
160® C., but retain the seventh till 200® C. is reached (cf. § 208). In 
chemical behaviour magnesium sulphate has the usual properties 
associated with magnesium salts and sulphates. 

350. Detection and Determination of Magnesium. — ^Magnesium is 
detected in presence of other metals by the fact that in presence of 
ammonium salts it is not precipitated as sulphide, hydroxide or 
carbonate. It is thereby distinguished from all metals except the 
alkali metals. From these it is distinguished by its giving a crystal- 
line precipitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate, 

MgNH 4 P 04 . 6 H, 0 , 

when a solution of a magnesium salt is mixed with solutions of 
ammonia, ammonium chloride and sodium phosphate. 

To determine magnesium the above phosphate may be precipi- 
tated, quantitatively filtered off, dried, ignited, and weighed as pyro- 
phosphate Mg^gO?* 

2|MgNH4P04.6H,0] = Mg,P,0, + 2NH, -f 13H,0. 

CALCIUM Ca. 40*08 

851. Histotioal. — Calcium carbonate in its various mineral forms 
has, of course, been known since the earliest times, and lime-burning 
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vfBS practised by the Bomaxis, and in all probability by earlier 
peoples. The relation between chalk, daked lime and quick* 
lime was explained by Black as reowtly as 1766. The element 
calcium, in an impure state, was prepared in 1808 by Davy. 
Calcium was not obtained in a pure state until Moissan, in 1898, 
obtained it in a crystalline condition. 

352. Occonmice. — ^The element calcium does not occur free in 
Nature, but its compounds form a considerable part of the earth’s 
crust. Calcium carbonate as calcite, marble, limeatone and chalh 
forms whole mountain ranges, while dolomite, ctdcium carbonate 
associated with magnesium carbonate, also occurs in enormous 
masses. Calcium sulphate in the forms of anhydrite CaSO^, and 
gypsum CaSOi . 2HjO, is a very common mineral. Calcium phosphate 
and fluoride also occur in large quantities, while calcium silicates 
form a constituent of many igneous rocks. 



■Fia. 85. — Preparation of calcium by electrolysis 
of fused calcium chloride. 

Calcium salts are present in most natural waters. They are 
necessary constituents of both plant and animal tissues. The 
mineral portions of the bones consist of calcium phosphate, and 
calcium salts therefore play a very important part in the human 
body. While most articles of food contain an adequate supply of 
calcium compounds, the presence of a small proportion of vitamin D 
18 needed to secure its absorption by the bowel. A deficiency of this 
vitamin therefore tends to produce the disease of rickets. The 
proportitm of calcium present in the blood is regulated by special 
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glands, the parathyroids, a disordered functioning of which gives 
rise to several, fortunately rare, disorders. 

853. PreparatioD of Calchun. — Calcium is commonly prepared by 
the electrolysis of fused calcium chloride. 

Caa, = Ca+a,. 

Several processes have been used and the most satisfactory appears 
to be that described below and illustrated in Pig. 85 : — 

Pure fused calcium chloride, or a mixture of calcium chloride with 10 per 
cent, of the fluoride is used as the electrolyte. This is contained in a cell of 
graphite, which is protected by the chloride solidifled upon it. The anodes are 
of graphite and the cathode is a water-cooled graphite rod. On this rod, which 
only just touches the surface, calcium solidifles and by slowly raising it a rod 
of calcium is produced. Chlorine is formed at the anodes and is allowed to pass 
away up a flue. Considerable care is needed in regulating the current, tempera- 
ture, etc. A voltage of 25-30 with a current of c. 400-600 amp. per cell is 
employed* 

854. Properties. — Calcium is a silver-white metal harder than 
lead but softer than the majority of the metals. It melts at 810° C. 
and boils at 1439° C. Calcium is very light, having a density of 1-55. 

Calcium dissolves in melted sodium, crystaUisiug out on cooling. 
The excess of sodium may be removed by treatment with alcohol, 
leaving almost pure crystals of calcium. 

Calcium is very reactive in character. It combines directly with 
most of the non-metallic elements. 

Thus it bums in air or oxygen with a reddish light, forming the 
oxide. In air some nitride is also formed, 

0,-f 2Ca = 2CaO. 

Calcium reacts rapidly with nitrogen at about 400° C. and the ready 
formation of the nitride affords an excellent method of separating 
nitrogmi from the rare gases (§ 1241). 

3Ca+N, = Ca,N,. 

Calcium reacts with hydrogen under pressure to form the hydride 
OaH,. Caloitun bums when heated in chlorine, bromine and iodine, 
forming the halides (g.v.). Calcium reacts with water slowly, giving 
calcium hydroxide and hydrogen, Ca + 2H,0 == Ca(OH), -j- H,. 
It affords an efiSoient means of removing water from alcohol. Acids 
attack it strongly, producing calcium salts and hydrogen. 

855< Atomic Wci^lt of Csloilllll. — The best determinstioiu of the 
atomic weight of oaieium, for which the approximate value (determined from 
Dulong and Petit’s law, the Periodic law, molecular we%bts of calcium salts in 
solutioa, etc.) is 40 , are derived firom : — 

(1) The conversion of the pure Iceland spar, CaCO,, into calcium oxide 
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Calcium oxide, quicklime . . CaO 

Calcium peroxide CaO, 

Calcium tetroxide .... CaO, 

856. Manufacture of Lime. — Quicklime is ordinarily obtained by 
heating calcium carbonate. The action is reversible, 

CaCOav^CaO+CO,, 

and does not complete itself unless the carbon dioxide is allowed to 
escape. 

According to the Phase Rule, § 87, we have here three phases, CaO, CaCOj, 
CO 2 , and two components, calcium oxide and carbon dioxide. The system is 
therefore univariant and to each temperature corresponds a fixed concentration 
of carbon dioxide. Thus at each temperature a certain partial pressure of 
carbon dioxide represents the concentration necessary to preserve equilibrium. 
At 500** C. calcium carbonate is in equilibrium with 0*11 mm. pressure of 
CO 2 ; at 600^ C., 2*35 mm. pressure ; and at about 890° C., 760 mm. 

If these pressures are exceeded the lime and carbon dioxide recombine; 
if they are not reached carbon dioxide will escape and dissociation will proceed. 

In practice, therefore, any temperature above, say, 525'^ C. will cauHO 
calcium carbonate to decompose, provided the carbon dioxide formed is 
continually carried away. Above 890° C., when the partial pressure exceeds 
that of the atmosphere calcium carbonate will decompose completely unless 
confined under pressure. 

In practice, a temperature of about 800-1,000® C. is used. This 
temperature is not reached in a crucible heated by a Bimsen burner, 
and to decompose calcium carbonate under laboratory conditions 
the use of the Meker burner (§ 685) or blow-pipe is required. 

On the large scale calcium carbonate is heated in kilns. 

The simplest type is the flare kiln (Fig. 86). The illustration 
explains itself. The limestone or chalk reaches a temperature of 
1,000® C. in parts, the carbon dioxide being carried away through the 
top of the kiln. These simple kibis are wasteful of fuel but very 
cheap to construct. They are much used where comparatively 
small quantities of lime are wanted at intervals. 

Many more complicated types of kiln have been used. The type 
illustrated in Fig. 87 bums producer gas generated from coke. 
Limestone is fed in at the top and lime raked out at the bottom. 
The process is thus a continuous one. For laboratory purposes 
very pure lime is sold which is made by heating marble, a very pure 
form of calcium carbonate. 

3S7. Properties oi Calcium Oxide*— Calcium oxide is usually met 
with as hard white masses. It can be crystallised after fusion in the 
electric furnace. Its melting point is about 2,572® C., and its boiling 
point is about 2,850® C. Its high fusing point was utilised in the nov 
almost obsolete * lime-light,^ in which a cylinder of lime was heated 
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to brilliant incandescence by an oxyhydrogen or oxy-coal gas flame. 
At this temperature (c. 1,600° C.) the lime volatilises appreciably. 

Calcium oxide is a reactive substance at high temperatures, most 
of the non-metals, including the halogens and sulphur, reacting with 
it above 300° C. Fluorine reacts in the cold. 

Cftl ni nm oxide reacts vigorously with water, much heat being 
evolved, and calcium hydroxide being formed as a white powder. 

CaO -{■ H,0 = Ca(OH),. 

This property makes quicklime useful as a drying agent in cases 
where the more rapidly-acting calcium chloride or sulphuric acid 
cannot be used. Thus ammonia gas is dried in this way (§ 691 ), and 
alcohol is commonly dehydrated by being kept standing over 
quicklime. 

Calcium oxide does not react in the cold with most acid gases, such 
as carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide and hydrogen chloride ; but when 
heated it reacts with them, forming the appropriate calcium salt. 

It reacts with acids in solution, probably ‘ slaking ’ to calcium 
hydroxide, which then reacts with the acid. 

Quicklime finds its chief use in the preparation of slaked lime for 
building purposes. Quicklime can be preserved in dry air indefinitely, 
since it does not react with carbon ^oxide. Slaked lime, however, 
soon becomes transformed into carbonate. Builders therefore prefer 
to buy quicklime and slake it whenever they wish to make mortar or 
plaster. 

Limes of various qualities are distinguished by the trade. A 
‘ fat ’ lime is a pure lime, which slakes readily. A ‘ poor ’ lime 
contains some silica or alumina and slakes slowly. The latter has, 
in a small degree, some of the properties of a cement. 

358. Calcium Hydroxide, Slaked Lime, CalOHlg. — ^This substance 
is obtained by the action of quicklime on water (». supra, § 357), or 
by the action of caustic alkalis on a soluble calcium salt. 

It is a white amorphous powder, sparingly soluble in water. Its 
solubility diminishes as the temperature rises, as shown by the 
solubility diagram illustrated in Fig. 25. 

When calcium hydroxide is heated it decomposes, yielding calcium 
oxide. The action begins at about 360° C., and is rapid at a red heat. 

Ca(OH), = CaO + H,0. 

Oaloium hydroxide has the usual properties of alkalis and exhibits the 
same reactions as caustic soda and caustic potash in a lesser degree. 

It reacts very readily with acids and acid gases, forming calcium 
salts. A mixture of calcium hydroxide and sodium hydroxide, 
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obtained by slaking lime with caustic soda, is known as 9oda-litne, 
and is a particularly efficient absorbent of acid gases, acidic anhy- 
drides, the halogens, etc. Among these we number carbonyl 
chloride, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen chloride, bromide and iodide, 
sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen peroxide, chlorine, 
bromine vapour, etc. On account of this property it was used in 
gas-masks duriog the war of 1914-1918. 

These contained a layer of absorbent charcoal (§ 530), which ab- 
sorbed many neutral organic substances, and a mixture of sodium 
permanganate mid soda-lime, the former reacting with any reducing 
gas and the latter absorbing chlorine or any acid gas. Modem gas- 
masks rely on activated charcoal alone. 

In the purification of coal gas, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, 
and carbon disulphide are sometimes removed by absorption withUme. 

The chief use of lime in industry is in the making of mortar and 
plaster.^ Mortar consists of lime, sand and water, smd plaster 
consists of lime and water, t(^ether with some cow’s hair to give 
greater strength. 

The setting of mortar and 
plaster is first due simply 
to drying out of the water. 
This action is followed by 
conversion of the outermost 
layer into calcium carbon- 
ate, but even in Roman 
buildings the whole of the 
lime of the mortar has not 
yet been converted into car- 
bonate. Lime finds numer- 
ous uses in the chemical 
industries, among which we 
Fio. 88.— Manufacture of calcium carbide, may notethe preparation of 

bleaching powder (§ 1066), and of ammonia (§ 690). 

Cakium peroxide CaO}, may be made by the action of hydrogen 
peroxide on lime-water, the octahydrate CaOf.fiHsO being pre- 
cipitated. It resembles barium peroxide {q.v.)y but is less stable. 

Cakium tetroxide CsX)^ is made by heating the hydrated peroxide 
with 80 per cent, hydrogen peroxide. It is a yellow powder which, 
when lareated with acids, gives hydrogen peroxide and oxygen. R 
is analogous in behaviour to potassium tetroxide KOjj. 

JSijyra oir (Uxjoixm 

869. General Fi»p6iiies(tf0alchimSaU8.--4)aloium8alte 

1 Not plaster of Paris («. § 376). 
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and give oolourlesB solutions, unless the add radical is oas with 
which colour is associated. These solutions contain the colourless 

ion,Ca++. 

Caldum compounds in general are not poisonous unless the add 
radical has deleterious properties 

Solutions of calcium salts gire precipitates with a large number 
of acid radicals. Most of these precipitates are only produced in 
neutral or alkaline solution. 

In Acid Sohition.— The sulphate and fluoride of calcium are pre- 
cipitated when soluble fluorides or sulphates are mixed with moder- 
ately add solutions of calcium salts. The suljdiste is sparingly 
soluble (c. 1 : 250) and is therefore only precipitated from fairly 
strong solutions. 

In Neutral Solution precipitates of the calcium salt are produced 
by a number of salts, including the above, and also sulphites, 
phosphites, pyrophosphates, orthophosphates, arsenites, arsenates, 
silicates, borates, ferrocyanides, and the salts of many organic acids, 
including oxalates and tartrates. 

360. Caldum Hydride OaH, is made by passing hydrogen over 
melted oaloiuxn. Its use in the preparation of hydrogen is referred to in 
§186. 

361. Caldnm Boratea are found as native minerals. They have been 
utilised as sources of borax cmd boric acid (§ 467). 

362. Caldum Carbide CaC^. — ^This substance is made on the 
large scale by the action of coke on lime at the high temperatures 
attainable in the electric furnace, 

CaO + 3C = CaC, -1- CO. 

The coke and lime are charged through hoppers into a furnace con 
taining a large carbon anode. The cathode is the carbon lining of 
the floor. The current arcing from one piece of coke to the next 
causes the material to react and the calcium carbide formed to 
liquefy. 

Calcium carbide is white when pure, but the commercial product 
is grey esc black. When treated with water it forms lime and 
acetylene, 

CaC, + 2H,0 = Ca(OH), + C^. 

The reaction and the methods of purifying the gas so obtained are 
further described in § 644. 

Heated in nitrogeu, caldum carbide forms calcium cyanamide 
{§ 366) and free carbon, 

C!aC,+ N,»CaCN,-l-C. 
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863. Calcium Acetate (CH 3 .COO} 2 Ca haa a commercial importance, 
being made in large quantities from the impure dilute acetic acid obtained by 
the distillation of wood. It is converted into acetic acid by distillation with 
sulphuric acid or into acetone by dry distillation : 

yOOC . CHj CHg. 

Ca< CaCO, -f >CO. 

\OOCeCH 3 CHg^ 

364a Calcium Oxalate (CO a 0)2Ca i9 very sparingly soluble and may 

accordingly to be used for the determination of calcium (v. § 380). It is soluble 
in mineral acids. 

865. Caldum CaAonate CaCOg. — ^This extremely abundant and 
important substance occurs in many different forms. Two varieties 
of different crystalline form are known : — 

( 1 ) Cdkite. — Hexagonal crystals, doubly refracting, markocl 
cleavage. 

(2) Aragonite. — Rhombic crystals. 

Calcite is the stable form at ordinary temperature. 

Aragonite is probably the stable form below — 43® C. Dry aragonite 
is, however, transformed into calcite so slowly, if at all, at ordinary tempera* 
tures that it may be preserved indefinitely. It rapidly becomes transformed 
into calcite at 400 “-500° C.. and in the moist state the change takes place at 
ordinary temperatures. 

Calcium carbonate, crystallised as calcite, is found in a variety of 
mineral forms. 

Iceland epar is pure colourless calcite, calc spar or calcite being 
often white and opaque. Marble is a mass of small crystals of calcite, 
while limestone is a wide term covering a variety of minerals con- 
sisting mainly of calcium carbonate. Chalk appears to the naked eye 
to bo amorphous. Microscopic examination shows it to consist of 
the shells of microscopic foraminifera, and these shells are probably 
composed of calcite. 

Preparation. — ^The native forms of calcium carbonate, Iceland spar 
and marble, are often used in the laboratory, the former being useful 
where material of the highest purity is required. 

Calcium carbonate is also prepared as a white powder, known as 
precipitaled chalky by dissolving marble in hydrochloric acid and 
adding ammonia to precipitate any iron, aluminiiun, etc., present. 
The liquid is filtered, and the calcium carbonate precipitated by 
addition of ammonium carbonate, then washed and dried, 

Ca+^+COa-'-^CaCO, 

Properties. — ^Calcium carbonate forms colourless hexagonal 
crystals of calcite (Plate X.), or rhombic crystals of aragonite, or 
a white, apparently amorphous, powder. Calcite or Iceland spar 
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is commonly met with as cleavage fragments in the form of parallelo- 
pipeds. 

The density of oalcite is 2*716. When heated at atmospheric 
pressure calcium carbonate decomposes (§ 356), but when heated in 
carbon dioxide under 1,050 atmospheres pressure it fuses at 1,340“ C. 

Calcium carbonate is almost insoluble in water (about 0*0018 gm. 
[)er 100 gms. water). In presence of carbon dioxide the soluble 
calcium bicarbonate is produced, 

CaCOg + HjCOg ^ Ca(HC 03 )„ 

and it is thus possible to dissolve as much as 2*29 gm. of calcium 
<!arbonate in a litre of water. 

The behaviour of calcium carbonate and bicarbonate, in presence 
of water, is discussed under the 
beading of Water, § 200. 

When calcium carbonate is heat- 
ed it decomposes to the oxide and 
carbon dioxide. This reaction 
is discussed in § 366. In other 
respects it has the usual properties 
of a carbonate (§ 667). 

Calcium bicarbonate Ca(HC08)2 
occurs in the solutions formed by 
the action of carbon dioxide and 
water upon calcium carbonate. It 
can bo prepared in an impure state 
by the action of ammonium bi- 
carbonate on calcium chloride, 
both solutions being kept at 0“ C. 

366. Calmmn Cyanamide is made on the large scale by the action of 
nitrogen (obtained by the airdiquefaction process) on red-hot calcium carbide. 
The latter substance is heated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, which is absorbed 
ttt about 800° C., forming calcium cyanamide, 

CaCg + Ng = CaCNa 4- C. 

Calcium cyanamide has been used as an artificial manure, for when dug into 
the soil it is decomposed, giving calcium carbonate and cyanamide, which 
blither decomposes, giving urea. This latter substance is converted into 
^Jinnonium carbonate and ultimately to nitrates by the bacteria of the soil, 
CaN . CN -f HgO -f COg « CaCO^ -f HgN , CN. 

HgN , CN + HgO == C0{NH2)2. 

ib also used in the manufacture of cyanides and ammonia. 

^7, Calcimn SiUcate CaSiOs occurs in Nature. Calcium eihoates 
^tirni a large part of glasses (g'.v., § 600) and slags. It is also contained in 
I’ortland cement. 
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Fig. 89. — Ball -mill for grinding 
cement clinlter. 



Fio, 90. — Manufacture of Cement. 
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368. Forfland Oemmi — Ooment is the oharaotedstio building 
material of the twentieth oentuiy, and its manufacture is a gigantic 
industry. The materials from which cement is made are clay and 
chalk. Sometimes these are found ready mixed as * marl/ more 
often they are sex>aTately quarried. These materials are ground 
with water so as to make a thin mud or ‘ slurry.’ This mud is fed 
into a rotary kiln, a huge cylinder as big as a factory chimney, 
8-14 feet wide and from 160 to 350 feet long. It is gently sloped 
and slowly rotates so that the slurry works its way from the top to 
the bottom. Into the bottom end a huge flame 40 or 60 feet in 
length is driven by a pulverised coal burner. The hot end of the 
kiln may be at 1,600® C. This roasts the chadk and clay to cement 
clinker, which emerges as hard stony pebbles as big as marbles. It 
is now cooled and then ground, usually in a tube mill, a strong steel 
cylinder partly flUed with steel balls, which falling one over the 
other rapidly reduce the clinker to fine dust (95 per cent, to pass 
170-mesh sieve). 

Portland cement contains tricalcium silicate CajSiOg and calcium 
aluminate Ca,AlgOg, together with other compounds of lime, silica, 
alumina and iron. 

The setting of cement does not appear to be only a process of 
hydration analogous to the setting of plaster of Paris, but at the 
same time involves the decomposition of the above compounds and 
the formation of several others. These include calcium hydroxide, 
tricalcium aluminium silicate and calcium monosilicate, which are 
present both as crystals and in colloidal masses. The process is too 
complex for any equation to describe adeqmtely the reactions 
which occur. 

369. Caldum Nitride CagN, is prepared by heating calcium in a current 
of nitrogen at about 440* C. 

It reacts with water, giving calcium hydroxide and ammonia, 

Ca,Ng 4- 6H,0 -c 3Ca(OH), + 2NH,. 

370. Calcium Nitrate CalNOgls is occasionally found in the soil 
as a product of the action of nitrifying bacteria (§ 674). It is made 
by the usual methods of preparing nitrates and also by the synthetic 
nitrate process described in § 737. It is occasionally known as ‘ air 
saltpetre.* 

Calcium nitrate forms several hydrates ; the one usually met with 
is the tetrahydrate Ca(N0g),.4H,0, stable below 42*7® 0. The salt 
is very hygroscopic. 

It has the usual properties of a nitrate and has found some use as 
a fertiliser. 
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871. Calchmi Fhosidiide Ca,?, may be made by fusing calcium 
with phosphorus in an inert atmosphere. It is at once decomposed by 
water, giving spontaneously inflammable phosphine (§ 770), 

Ca^, + 6H,0 = 3Ca(OH), + 2PH,. 

872. Caldani Phosphates. — ^The phosphates of calcium are of great 
importance as fertilisers. They include : — 

Tricalcium orthophosphate . . Ca,(P0|), 

Bicalcium orthophosphate . . CaHP04 

Monocalcinm orthophosphate . Ca(H|P04)| 

Tricalcium orthophosphate occurs native as apatite, usually asso- 
ciated with chloride and fluoride. It is found in many parts of the 
world, notably Florida, North Africa, Prance, Belgium, and the 
Pacific Islandis. Tricalcium phosphate is the mineral constituent 
of bones. 

It is readily obtained by the addition of a soluble phosphate in 
alkaline solution to a soluble calcium salt, 

2Na,HP04 + 2NH4OH + 2CaCl, =* 4Naa + 2NH4Ca -f Ca,(P04)s 

+ 2HjO 

or, HPO4- - + OH- - PO4- - - + H ,0 

3Ca++ -f 2PO4— = Ca*(P04)j | . 

Calcium phosphate forms a white powder insoluble in water and 
unaffected by heat. 

It is soluble in acids, but on addition of alkali it is reprecipitated, 

Ca8(PO Ja 3 Ca++ + 2PO4 

Solid. 

PO, +H+^HPOr“ 

HPOr-+H+ v^HaPOr 

HaPOr + 11^^ HaPO^. 

The addition of hydrion removes the PO 4 ion and so cansos the salt to 

dissolve. On addition of alkali to this solution hydrion is removed and con- 
sequently PO 4 is formed, and calcium phosphate reprecipitated. This 

is the reason why calcium and certain other phosphates are precipitated in 
qualitative analysis when ammonia is added (Group 111 in most systems). The 
difficulty is got over by precipitating all the phosphate in nearly neutral 
solution as ferric phosphate and filtering this off. 

Calcium phosphate is used for making phosphoric acid and phos- 
phora8(9.t;.), and also in the manufacture of superphosphate (e. infra). 

Dicalcium orthophosphate CaHP04 is obtained by precipitating 
an acid solution of a calcium salt with sodium phosphate, 

NajHP04 2Na+ + HPO4- - 
Ca^^■ -f HPO4" CaHP04. 

It is insoluble in water. 
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Monoeakiwn orOmphoaphak CSa(H,P 04 ),.H ,0 is made by the 
action of phosphoric add on trioaloium pho^hate, 

Caa{P 04 ), + 4H,P04 = SCaCHaPO*),. 

It is soluble in water, thereby differing from the other phosphates, 
but unless excess of phosphoric acid is present it reverts to CaHPOa, 

3Ca(H,P04), V* 3CaHP04 + 3H,P04. 

Calcium pyrophosphate and metaphosphate are known. 

Calcium Phosphate as a Fertiliser . — ^The value of phosphorus in 
the soil is explained in § 760. Trioalcium phosphate is a valuable 
fertiliser, but is slow in action owing to its very small solubility. It 
is often used in the form of bone<meal, etc. 

To obtain a quick-acting fertiliser, calcium phosphate is treated 
with crude sulphuric acid, when a product known as superphosphate 
of lime is obtained. This contains monocalcium orthophosphate, 
phosphoric acid, and calcium sulphate, 

6 Ca,(P 04 ), -f 11 H,S 04 = 4 Ca(H,P 04 )j -f 2 H,P 04 -f llCaSO*. 

It is used in vast quantities and about 40 per cent, of the sulphuric 
acid made is used for this purpose. 

The phosphorus in this product is in a soluble form, at once 
available to plants. 

Basie slag (§ 1142), obtained in the basic BessemOT process, con- 
tains calcium phosphate, probably as calcium silicoph(»phate, 

Ca,{P 04 ),.CaSi 0 ,. 

When finely ground it is a valuable fertiliser. 

373. Caldum Sulphide CaS. — ^This substance is prepared by 
heating lime in hydrogen sulphide, or by the reduction of calcium 
sulphate with carbon, or by the action of sulphur upon quicklime, 

Ca{OH), -I- HjS = CaS -f 2H,0, 

CaS 04 -f 2C = CaS -f 2C08, 

2CaO -f 3S - 2CaS -f SOj. 

It has been produced in vast quantities as a waste product in the 
l.<ebiano soda process, and forms the heaps of ‘ alkali waste ’ which 
form unsightly landmarks where this process is carried on. 

Calcium sulphide is a white powder, odourless in absence of 
moisture. It has a remarkably brilliant phosphorescence only 
equalled by zinc sulphide. Pure calcium sulphide has no phos- 
phoreseenoe, and the luminous sulphide always contains a minute 
amonnt of metallic impurity, say 0*01 per cent, of bismuth (man- 
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gonese, copper, tungsten, etc.), and a small proportion, say 2 per 
cent., of the chloride of an alkali metal. 

It has been supposed that the metallic impurities are converted 
into sulphides, which are in solid solution in the calcium sulphide. 
The illumination of the particles these sulphides causes electrons 
to be emitted, and these gradually recombine with the atoms, pro- 
ducing phosphorescence. 

A good specimen of the phosphorescent sulphide is hard to prepare by 
ordinary laboratory methods. Lime may be moistened with methylated 
spirit, containing a trace of bismuth nitrate. When dry it is mixed with an 
excess of sulphur and a little starch and a little sodium chloride, and heated to 
bright redness in a covered crucible. The quality of the lime is important, and 
that prepared by ignition of oyster shells is said to be best. After exposure to 
light the product emits a violet glow which gradually diminishes in intensity 
and finally fades out completely after some hours. 

Calcium sulphide is sparingly soluble in water and is hydrolysed 
2CaS -f 2H,0 ^ Ca(OH), + Ca(SH), 
forming the hydrosulphide. 

In other respects calcium sulphide has the usual properties of a 
sulphide (§ 905). 

Calcium hydrogen sulphide Ca(HS), is formed by the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on milk of lime, 

Ca(OH), -f 2H,S = Ca(SH), + 2H,0. 

Calcium sulphide is a constituent of most of the depilatories sold 
for removing superfluous hair. It is also used in tanning for removing 
the hair from ox-hides. 

874. Caldmn Polystdphides CaS„. — When lime is boiled with 
sulphur a mixture of calcium sulphide and thiosulphate is produced. 

The yellow liquid so obtained was known to the late Egyptian 
and Greek alchemists as Beiov vSa>p, iheion hudor, the divine (or 
sulphurous — Betov has both meanings) water. They used it to attack 
various metals, which it did more efficiently than any substance 
then known, converting them into sulphides. 

The liquid probably contains sulphides of formula CaS, to CaS, 
(f>. § 906). 

875. Oaldiim Bisulphite Ca(HS0s)|, made by passing sulphur 
dioxide into milk of lime, is used for bleaching paper pulp and as an 
antiseptic in the brewing industry. 

376. Caldnm Sulphate CaS0«.— This substance occurs native, 
as anhydrite CaSO^, and gypsum CaS04.2H,0. The latter often 
occurs finely crystallised, and is then cdled sdenite. A crystalline 
variety is knowm as alabaster, a name, however, occasionally appli^ 
to a translucent variety of calcium carbonate. 
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PttparaUon. — Calcium sulphate dihydrate may be prepared by 
the action of soluble sulphates on soluble calcium salts, or by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on calcium carbonate or hydroxide. 

Piaster of Paris, — Gypsum, when heated to 100-200“ C., is 
partially dehydrated and is converted into plaster of Paris ; this 
is commonly said to be the hemihydrate but may not be a definite 
compound. 

2 CaS 04 . 2 H ,0 =* (CaSOJ.-H.O + 3H,0. 

On the large scale gjrpsum is heated in large steel pots, holding 
several tons and provid^ with mechemical stirrers. It may also be 
heated in a rotary kiln in a similar manner to cement (§ 368). 

The hemihydrate so obtained, when mixed with water, sets, in 
about five minutes, to a hard mass, expanding at the same time in 
such a way as to fill a mould very completely, and so produce 
a fine impression. Heat is produced at the same time. The setting 
is due to the formation of an interlacing mass of needles of g}rpsam. 

If the gypsum be heated to a higher temperature than that needed 
to make plaster of Paris, but not to a very high temperature, a 
plaster is obtained which sets very much more slowly, forming a 
hard and resistant surface suitable for floors, etc. Still stronger 
heating destroys the setting properties altogether. 

Calcium sulphate forms a white powder, slightly soluble in water 
(0-26 gm. CaS 04 . 2 Hj 0 per 100 gms. water at 15“ C.). It is not 
decomposed by heat. It has the properties of sulphates {§ 938). 

Uses . — Am plaster of Paris or flooring plaster, calcium sulphate is 
used in many types of cement and wall plaster. Keene’s cement is a 
harder and more slowly-setting cement, made by heating gypsum to 
redness, moistening the product with alum solution, and again heat- 
ing to redness. It is used for finishing comers of interior walls, etc., 
where a harder plaster is needed. Artificial marble is often made 
from piaster of Paris. It is also used for making various types of 
moulds for casting metal and for making casts for statuary. Band- 
ages saturated with wet piaster of Paris are applied in surgical 
work in order to maintain parts of the body in a fixed position. The 
use of plaster bandages in the treatment of war wounds has recently 
gained favour. 

Anhydrite has assumed considerable importance as a source of 
the sulphate ion. Thus ammonium sulphate is made industrially 
by causing ammonium bicarbonate from the Solvay process to 
react with anhydrite. This enables the use of the relatively 
expensive sulphuric acid to be avoided. 

377. Oakism fSmniiate CaCr04..— This salt is of interest as being 
ixkore soluble in water than barium or strontium chromates ; a method 
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of separating caloiiun from barium and strontium has been based on this 
fact. 

878. Calcitun JPlaoride CaF,. — ^This substance is found native as 
fluorite or fluorspar. The mineral forms cubic crystals, occasionally 
transparent but usually translucent, and often richly coloured. The 
name ‘ Blue John ’ is given to a blue variety used for ornamental 
vases, etc. 

Calcium fluoride may be precipitated by the addition of a soluble 
fluoride to a solution of a calcium salt. It may also be made by the 
action of hydrofluoric acid on calcium oxide or carbonate. 

The mineral is one of the chief sources of fluorine compounds 
iq.v.). The somewhat rare transparent specimens are used in 
optical work. The very low refractive index and weak colour 
dispersion of fluorite make it useful for small telescope and micro- 
scope lenses. It is also transparent to infta-red and ultra-violet 
rays. The coarser varieties are used as a flux in metallurgy. 

379. Calciam Chloride CaClg. — Calcium chloride is present in sea 
water. 

Preparation . — Calcium chloride is a waste product in the ammonia- 
soda process, and it has been difficult to ^d a use for it. If it is 
required in the pore state any of the usual processes for making 
chlorides may be used. 

Anhydrous calcium chloride, used as a drying agent, is made by 
evaporating the solutions and heating to 200° C., or sometimes until 
the solid product fuses. 

Properties . — ^Anhydrous calcium chloride forms white porous 
masses which fuse at about 775° C. It is exceedingly deliquescent 
and finds a use as a drying agent for liquids and gases. Since the 
hydrated salt has a measurable vapour pressure, it is not possible to 
dry a gas or liquid completely with calcium chloride. Intensive 
drying requires the use of phosphorus i^ntoxide. Among the gases 
which cannot be dried with calcium chloride is ammonia, which 
forms several compounds, such as CaClj.SNH, {v. § 694). 

Calcium chloride forms several hydrates, the one stable at room 
temperature being CaClj.fiHjO. It is extremely soluble in water, 
100 gms. of which dissolve 74 gms. at 20° C., and 139 gms. at 60° C. 
Solutions of very high strength can be prepared which are occa- 
sionally used as heating liquids in water-baths. Thus a 325 per cent, 
solution of calcium chloride boils at 180° C. Such solutions are 
much cleaner than oil and safer than sulphuric acid, but it must not 
be forgotten that they crystallise out on cooling. The hydrate 
CaCl,.6HgO is very soluble and has an extremely low eutectic 
temperature. Thus the temperature of a mixture of 1*44 parts of 
the crystallised chloride with 1 part of snow falls to —-66° C. The 
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anhydrous chloride cannot be used, as it evolves heat when it 
becomes hydrated. In its chemical properties calcium chloride 
resembles other calcium salts and chlorides. 

880. Detection and Determination of Calcium.— Dciec/ion. The 
flame test for calcium is one of the best, but it is only reliable in 
absence of the metals, strontium, barium and sodium. The test is 
applied as follows : The suspected calcium compound is moistened 
with hydroclilonc acid (in order to form the somewhat volatile 
chloride) and then heated in a Bunsen flame on a platinum wire ; 
a brick-red coloration is given to the flame. Examined with the 
Spectroscope (a direct-vision pocket instrument does very well), con- 
spicuous lines in the orange and green are noticeable among a large 
number of others. 

Calcium, strontium and barium form a group of elements of 
which the carbonates are precipitated by ammonium carbonate in 
presence of ammonia (diflFerence from alkali metals and magnesium), 
but of which neither the sulphides nor hydroxides can be precipi- 
tated in presence of ammonium salts and ammonia (difference from 
most other metals). The sulphides of these metals are not precipitated 
from solution because, though insoluble in water, they are hydrolysed 
to hydrogen sulphide and the hydroxides. 

In order to detect calcium in presence of the other two metals it 
is separated from them by the method describe in § 401. 

Determination . — Calcium may be precipitated as oxalate, 
((X). ())2Ca,H20, by addition of boiling ammonium oxalate solution 
to a solution containing calcium salts, together with ammonia 
and ammonium chloride. The precipitate is washed with dilute 
ammonium oxalate and is best weighed as calcium oxide, after 
strong ignition. By careful ignition the process may be stopped 
at the stage of carbonate and the calcium may be weighed as such, 

(C(). 0 ) 2 Ca-CaC 03 + C0 
OaCOa - CaO -f- CO^. 

Vohunetrically, calcium is determined by precipitation as the oxalate, as 
described above. The precipitate is washed with water, dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric acid, heated to 60° C., and titrated with permanganate, 

SCaCjjO^ + SH 2 SO 4 -p 2KMn04 «= 6CaS04 + K 2 SO 4 -f 2MnS04 + lOCO* 

-f 8H2O. 

I'bis method saves tlie time needed for drying, igniting the oxalate, and 
Weighing. 


STRONTIUM Sr. 87*58 

881, Bisioiiy and OCOlUVOnCB.'^-^trontium was first isolated by Davy 
Ui 1808, but the oarboxiate had been known for some years previously. 
Occurr^net ^ — Strontium is found as strontium sulphate, oelesXtns, so called 
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from the blue colour it often displays* StrofUianiU^ strontium carbonate, is 
also found. 

Preparation . — ^The methods described under oalcidm may be used. The 
electrolysis of the fused chloride is usually employed. 

Properties , — is a white metal m.p. 762® C., b.p. 1,366® C., and density 
2»60. Chemically it resembles calcium but is even more reactive. 

Atomic Weight of StrorUium , — Methods analogous to those used for calciuin 
(§ 355) have been employed and indicate a value of 87*63. The principal 
isotopes are »»Sr (82*74%), soSr (9*75%), and s^Sr (6*96%). 

8^. General Properties o! Strontiam Salts. — ^These sidts closely 
resemble those of calcium. They give a brilliant crimson colour to 
the Bunsen flame with spectral lines in the red, orange and blue. 

The precipitation reactions are similar to those of cidcium in most 
respects. Strontium sulphate {q.v.) is, however, less soluble than 
calcium sulphate and is, therefore, more readily precipitated. 
Strontium chromate, too, is comparatively insoluble. 

883. Ozida SrO.— strontium oxide is made by similar 

methods to those used for calcium oxide, but higher temperatures are required 
to decompose the carbonate. Accordingly it is best to heat the nitrate, 

2Sr(NOa)s “ 2SrO -f iNO* + O*. 

On the commercial scale oelestine may be reduced to sulphide by heating with 
carbon and the sulphide treated with caustic soda, 

SrS 04 + 2C « SrS + 200, 

SrS + 2]SraOH « Na^S + Sr(0H)a. 

The sodium sulphide is removed by washing with water and the hydroxide is 
converted into the oxide by heat. 

Sr(OH )2 « SrO + HgO. 

The oxide much resembles quicklime. It is ' slaked ’ by water in the same 
way as the latter, much heat being evolved. 

SrO + HjO « Sr(OH)a + 19*44 Cal. 

StrorUium peroxide SrO^ has similar properties to calcium peroxide, and is 
made in the same way ; but is also produced by the action of oxygen on heated 
strontium monoxide. 

Strontium hydroxide Sr(OH )2 may be made as above or by other methods, 
including the action of steam on the carbonate at 600-600® C., 

SrCOs -f H 2 O « Sr(OH), 4 - COj. 

It resembles slaked lime, but being more soluble in water (0*81 gm. per 100 
gras, water at 20® C., 22*7 gms. per 1,000 gms. at 100*2® 0.) it displays more 
powerful alkaline properties. 

It Ends considerable use in sugar-refining, combining as it does with sugar 
to form an insoluble compound, which may be filtered off and decompueed by 
carbon dioxide, thus liberating the sugar. 

884* Salts ol Stltmtimn.--<S«ron<^ earhoruUe SrCOg oceurs native 
as etrontianitef isomorphous with aragonite. It can be made by the s^® 
methods as calcium carbonate. It is, however, technically made in various 
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ways eelestine, which may, for example, be fused with sodium earbouate, 
Na,COj + SrS04 - Na8S04 + SrCO., 

Strontium carbonate resembles calcium carbonate. It is, however, even less 
soluble in water. Its solubility, like that of calcium carbonate, is greater in 
presence of carbon dioxide. 

Strontium carbonate is less easily decomposed by heat than calcium car- 
bonate, a temperature greater than 1,200'’ C. being needed for reasonably 
rapid decomposition. The preparation of the oxide by heating the carbonate 
is therefore impracticable under laboratory conditions. 

Strontium nitratt Sr(N08)2 is made by the usual methods, and also on the 
large scale by the reaction of concentrated strontium chloride and sodium 
nitrate solutions. 

SrClg -f 2NaN08 « SrlNOg)* + 2NaCL 
f,r ontium nitrate crystallises with four molecules of water of oiystalHsation, 
SriNOalj . 4H80. It is very soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 68 gms. 
of the salt at 20^^ C. 

Strontium nitrate has the usual properties of a nitrate. 

It is used in ‘ red fires ’ in pyrotechny, the nitrate group supplying the 
oxygen and the volatilised strontium compounds colouring the flame red. 

Strontium sulphide SrS is phosphorescent, like calcium sulphide. 

Strontium sulphate SrS04 occurs native, as celesiine. It is easily obtained as 
A finely crystalline precipitate by the action of sulphuric acid on a solution of a 
Mtrontium salt. 

Strontium sulphate fbrms a white powder or transparent crystals very 
sparingly soluble in water (c. 0*01 per cent, at 18® C.). In addition to its smaller 
solubility the salt differs from calcium sulphate in that it does not form a 
hydrate. 

Strontium sulphate differs also from calcium sulphate in that it is insoluble 
m a solution of ammonium sulphate. It resembles barium sulphate (9.0.) in 
most of its chemical properties. An arid sulphate^ Sr(HS04)8, is formed when 
the normal sulphate is dissolved in hot concentrated sulphuric acid and the 
solution allowed to cool, 

SrS 04 + H*S 04 « Sr(HS 04 ) 2 . 

Strontium chromate SrCr04 is a yellow crystalline powder, sparingly soluble 
in water (1 ; 832 at 16® C.). It is, however, soluble in weak acids, and thereby 
differs from barium chromate, a fact made use of in qualitative analysis. 

Strontium fluoride SrF2 is. like the calcium salt, nearly insoluble in water. 

Strontium chloride SrCl2 is made by the usual methods of preparing soluble 
chlorides. It resembles calcium chloride in forming a hexahydrate, SrCl2 • 
^HgO. Like the former salt, it is very soluble in water, 100 gms. of which 
dissolve 60 of the anhydrous chloride at 18® C. The anhydrous salt is rather 
less hygroscopic than calcium chloride. 

385. Detection and Determination ol Strontium — The flame test, 

carried out as described in § 380, gives a carmine-red colour, the spectroscope 
showing a group of lines in the red, orango and blue. 

The detection of strontium in presence of barium and calcium is described 
in § 401. 

Strontium is determined, either as sulphate like barium (alcohol being added 
^0 duniniah the solubility), or as carbonate. The volumetric method described 
nnder calcium is also available. 
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BARIIBf Ba. 137*36 

386. History. — ^Barium compounds came first into notice when 
the phosphorescent sulphide was discovered by Gasciorolus, a shoe- 
maker of Bologna. In 1774, Scheele distinguished between barium 
and calcium. The name barium is derived from * barytes,’ the 
name given to the sulphate on account of its high density {Greek 
jSapJy, barys, heavy). The metal was prepared, in 1808, by Davy 
as an amalgam, but was first prepared in the pure condition by 
Guntz, in 1901. 

387. Occurrence. — ^The commonest barium mineral is the sulphate 
barytes or heavy spar. Barium is also found as the carbonate 
witherUe, and as the impure barium manganite paihrnelane. 

388. Preparation. — Barium is among the most difficult of metals to 
prepare on account of its great affinity for oxygen. It has been prepared by 
electrolysis of the chloride with a mercury cathode. The barium dissolves in 
the mercury and the resulting amalgam is then dried and the mercury distilled 
off. 

The process is difficult on account of the need to remove all traces of water 
from the amalgam and also on account of the tendency of the barium to retain 
some mercury even at a high temperature. 

Barium oxide can be reduced by means of aluminium powder at 1,200° C. 

3BaO -f 2A1 — 3Ba 4- AlgOj. 

889. PropsrtioS* — Barium is a fairly soft white metal. It melts at 
830° C. and is volatile above 950° C. 

Barium is exceedingly reactive, taking fire spontaneously when exposed in 
powdered form to air. 

It decomposes water like calcium, but more vigorously, but differs from 
that metal in decomposing alcohol. 

390. Atomic Weight of Barium. — ITie same methods as those used 
for the atomic weight of calcium have been employed. The result. 137*37, is 
the most probable. 

391. Oxides of Barium. — ^Three oxides probably exist : — 

Barium oxide .... BaO 
Barium peroxide . BaO, 

Barium tetroxide . . . BaO, 

3^. Barium Oxide BaO is ordinarily obtained by heating the 
hydroxide or nitrate to a red heat, 

Ba(OH), == BaO + H,0. 

2Ba(NO,), = 2BaO + 4N0, + 0,. 

The carbonate cannot be decomposed by heat alone but when heated with 
carbon forms the oxide and carbon monoxide, 

BaCO, -f C =. BaO + 2CO. 
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At tb« tempenttara of the eleotrio Aimece carbon will reduce barium sulphate 
to oxide, the reactions being. 

BaSO^ + 4C - BaS + 4CO 
BaS + 3BaSO« — 4BaO -f 4SOt. 

Barium oxide is a white powder, which fuses at a high temperature, 
lower, however, than the melting-point of lime. It is a basic oxide 
of the most reactive type. It combines with water with such 
evolution of heat that under favourable conditions the product may 
be raised to incandescence. 

BaO + H,0 = Ba(OH), + 24-24 Cal. 

It is an excellent drying agent, especially for organic bases 
(e.g., pyridine). Carbon dioxide is absorbed with evolution of much 
heat. 

When heated in air barium oxide forms barium peroxide BaO,. 

2BaO ■+• O, 2BaO,. 

393. Barium Peroxide BaO, is formed by the reversible reaction 
just mentioned at temperatures above 400° C. The formation of the 
peroxide evolves heat and is accompanied by a diminution of 
volume ; 

2BaO -f 0, 2BaO, + 24-2 Cal. 

a rise in temperature or a diminution in pressure will cause the 
barium peroxide to dissociate again more or less completely. 

Barium peroxide is a white powder insoluble in water. It forms 
an octahydrate Ba0,.8H,0. 

Heated to redness it decomposes, evolving oxygen. Acids react 
with barium peroxide, forming hydrogen peroxide [q.v.) in the cold 
and oxygen at higher temperatures. Barium peroxide absorbs 
carbon dioxide from the air, forming oxygen and barium carbonate. 

2BaO, “I* 2C0, 2BaCO, “|~ 0,. 

It is an oxidising agent. It finds a commercial use in the manu- 
facture of hydrogen peroxide. 

394. Barium Hydroxide Ba(OH),. — ^The formation from barium 
oxide and water has already been mentioned. On the commercial 
scale various methods are employed. The carbonate may be heated 
to strong redness in a current of steam, when barium hydroxide and 
carbon dioxide are formed, 

BaCO, -f HaO ^ Ba(OH)a + CO,. 

The native carbonate, witherite, may be used, or the carbonate 
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may be made from the sulphate by reducing it at a high temperature 
with carbon to barium sulphide and treating this with carbon 
dioxide. 

Barium hydroxide is a white powder when anhydrous, but is 
usually met with as the crystallised octahydrate, Ba( 0 H),. 8 H 20 . 
When heated the octahydrate melts and loses water. The 
anhydrous compound melts at 325° C. and begins to decompose at 
about 600® C., but the action is slow below 900®-1,000® 0. 

Barium hydroxide is much more soluble in water than calcium 
or strontium hydroxides. At 16° C. 100 gms. water dissolve 3-23 gms. 
of anhydrous Ba(OH) $ and about 101 gms. at 100® C. The solution 
is strongly alkaline owing to its complete dissociation to Ba'H- and 
OH'ions. 

Its properties are, therefore, those of an alkali (§ 168), and of a 
barium salt (§ 395). It finds considerable use in analysis. Barium 
hydroxide is the only alkali which is reasonably soluble in water 
and is also always froe from carbonate, for any barium carbonate 

formed by contact with air is precipi- 
tated and sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel. For the accurate titration of 
weak acids this is a great advantage, 
allowing as it does a sharp end-point to 
be attained. The standard solution 
is usually kept away from air in a 
piece of apparatus, such as is shown 
in Fig. 91. The burette may be filled by 
blowing air into the storage bottle 
(preferably with bellows or a rubber ball 
aspirator), all carbon dioxide being 
excluded by the two soda-lime tubes. 
Barium hydroxide is also useful for 
removing sulphuric acid from a solution. 
If sulphuric acid be exactly neutralised 
with barium hydroxide the insoluble 

Fio. 91. — ^Burette for use sulphate can be filtered off, leaving 

with baryta solution. 

Ba(OH), + HjSO, = BaSO, | + 2H,0. 

385. General Properties of Barium Salts. — ^Barium compounds 
are in general colourless. They are poisonous to animals and 
plants. The fatal dose of barium chloride for an adult man is 
probably about five ^ms. In the flame test (§ 380) barium salts 
give an apple-green coloration. 

Barium salts in solution give the same precipitates as calcium 
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salts (§ 369), but di£f«r from calcium salts in tiiat they very readily 
give precipitates with sulphates (§ 399) and also give a lemon<yellow 
precipitate with solutions of chromates. 

BaCl, + KjCrO* = BaCrO^ + 2Ka. 

The ready precipitation of barium sulphate in the cold gives a 
method for preparing certain unstable acids. Thus permanganic 
acid (§ 1119) may be made by adding the theoretical quantity of 
sulphuric acid to a solution of barium permanganate, 

BaCMhO,), + H*S 04 = BaSO, j + 2 HMn 04 . 

The precipitated barium sulphate settles out and the acid is 
decanted. This tjrpe of preparation gives importance to the pre* 
paration of the barium salts of unstable acids. 

396. Barium Carbonate BaCOs is made by the same methods 
as calcium carbonate and also, commercially, by reducing the 
sulphate with carbon to the sulphide and decomposing the latter 
with carbon dioxide. 

BaSO* + 40 = BaS + 4CO 
BaS + HjCOs =* BaCO, + H,S. 

Barium carbonate is a white powder resembling calcium carbonate 
in most respects. It is, however, not decomposed at the highest 
temperature attainable in an ordinary laboratory, decomposition 
occurring from about 1,200° C. and upwards. 

It is very insoluble in water. It dissolves to a small extent in 
carbon dioxide solution, barium bicarbonate being formed, 

BaCO, + H,CO, 5* Ba(HCO,)a. 

397. Barium Nitrate Ba(NO,), is made as a rule by double decom- 
position of sodium nitrate and barium chloride solutions. 

It forms colourless anhydrous crystals, moderately soluble in 
water (100 gms. saturated solution contain 7 *7 gms. salt at 18° G. and 
25 gms. at 100° C.). 

Barium nitrate is one of the least soluble of the nitrates. It is 
interesting to contrast its low solubility with the great solubility of 
barium nitrite, of which 100 gms. water dissolve 78 gms. at 18° C. and 
461 gms. at 100° C. In its chemical properties it resembles other 
nitrates. It finds a use in the preparation of the oxide (§ 392), and 
also in the making of ‘ green fire.’ 

368. Barium Sulphida BaS is prepared by reducing the sulphate with 
carbon, 

BsSO, + 4C - BaS + 4CO. 

Its propertiea ate similar to those of calcium sulphide, and if traces of certaiii 
unpurities are present it shines with an orange phosphorescence. 
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899. Baxinin Sulphate BaSOt is found native as barytes or heavy 
spar in crystals, which may be of various colours but which when 
pure are colourless and transparent. It is the chief source of barium 
compounds. 

In the laboratory it may be made by the action of any soluble 
barium salt on any soluble sulphate, 

Ba^ + SO«-- BaSO,. 

The precipitate is very fine-grained if produced from cold strong 
solutions, and passes through most filter papers. If boiling solutions 
are used, and particularly if other salts {e.g., ammonium chloride) are 
present, there is formed a coarse-grained precipitate, which filters 
well and settles easily. Very slow precipitation from very dilute 
solutions produces crystals of visible dimensions. 

Barium sulphate is a white solid. It is denser (d. = 4*18) than 
most salts. It neither melts nor decomposes at temperatmres attain- 
able by the Bunsen burner. It melts w'ith decomposition at 1,680° C. 

The solubility of barium sulphate in water is very low (about 
0*22 mg. per litre at 18° C ), but varies somewhat with the size of 
the particles, very fine suspensions showing a higher value. It 
is soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming an acid sul- 
phate, Ba(HS 04 ) 2 , 14*9 gms. dissolving in 100 c.c. of the acid at 
26° C. 

Barium sulphate is unaffected by heat below 1,400° C. It is 
unaffected by the action of acids. It is decomposed when heated 
with carbon, the sulphide (§ 398), or at higher temperatures the 
oxide (§ 392), being formed. 

When fused with an excess of sodium carbonate or boiled with it.s 
solution some barium carbonate is formed, 

BaSOj + NajCOg BaCO, + Na^SOg. 

Barium sulphate is used in the manufacture of other barium com- 
poimds. It finds uses as a white pigment and is also used as a 
‘ filling ’ for mixing with rubber and is also added to paper pulp to 
give it opacity and weight. 

Barium chromate BaCrOg is a lemon-yellow powder, obtained by 
the action of a solution of a chromate on a soluble salt of barium. 
It is insoluble in water and acetic acid and it is thereby distinguished 
from calcium and strontium chromates. 

Barium fiuoride BaFg, like the calcium salt, is very sparingly soluble in 
water, 

400. Baiinm Obloiide BaCAg may be made from the carbonate or 
hydroxide by the action of hydrochloric acid ; but is usually pre- 
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pared technically from native barium atilphate. A mixture of 
barium sulphate and coke and calcium chloride is strongly heated, 

BaSO, + Caa, + 40 = Bad, + 400 + CaS. 

The mass is extracted with water and to the solution of barium 
chloride so obtained some lime is added to precipitate any calcium 
sulphide as the insoluble oxysulphide, CaO.OaS. The barium 
chloride is crystaUised out and recrystallised till pure. 

Barium cUoride is a white solid when anhydrous, and when 
crystallised from water forms colourless crjrstals of formula 
BaCl2.2H20. The anhydrous salt melts at 966° 0. Barium 
chloride is neither hygroscopic nor deliquescent, in these respects 
differing from the chlorides of strontium and calcium. 

Barium chloride is soluble in water. At 20° C. 100 gms. of water 
dissolve 36*7 gms. of the anhydrous salt and at 100° C. 68*8 gms. In 
presence of hydrochloric acid or chlorides its solubility is greatly 
diminished owing to the common ion effect (§ 118). The addition 
of much concentrated hydrochloric acid to any solution containing 
a good deal of barium ion therefore causes barium chloride to be 
precipitated. 

Barium chloride has the general properties of barium salts 
(§395), and chlorides (§1057). It is not decomposed by heat or 
hydrolysed by water. 

Barium chlorate Ba(C103)2 may be made by the action of chlorine on barium 
hydroxide solution, at 80 ® C., the chloride being removed by recrystallisation, 

6Ba(OH)2 + ^^2 *= Ba(C108)2 -j- CBaClg + GHjO. 

It is used for preparing chloric acid (§ 1069 ), and in the manufacture of 
‘ green fire.* 

401. Detection and Determination. — ^Barium is detected and also 
deterxnined by means of the precipitate of barium sulphate instantly 
formed from even very dilute solutions of barium salts and sulphates. 

Barium is detected in presence of calcium and strontium by the 
following method. 

Detection of Calcium, Strontium and Barium in presence of each other , — In 
the qualitative analysis of a mixture whicli may contain salts of barium, 
strontium and calcium, the metals, of which the chlorides, hydroxides, or 
sulphides can be precipitated, are first removed (Pb, Ag, Hg, Cu, Bi, Cd, As, 
Sb, Sn, Fe, Cr, Al, to, Co, Ni, Zn). To the solution, made alkaline with 
o-nunonia and containing ammonium salts, ammonium carbonate is added 
when calcium, strontium and barium are precipitated as carbonates if present. 

The precipitate is filtered off and examined by one of the usual methods, of 
^hich the following, due to Treadwell, is typical. 

The precipitate of the carbonates so obtained is dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid and then evaporated to dryness by cautious heating, expelling the acid and 
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water but not decomposing the nitrates. A part of this residue is dissolved in a 
little water and calcium sulphate solution is added. If no precipitate appears 
even on standing, only calcium can be present and its presence is confirmed by 
the flame test. If a precipitate is formed this must be barium or strontium 
sulphate and all tliree metals may be present. 

In this event the remainder of the nitrates, which must be dry, is treated 
with a little absolute alcohol and stirred well. The mixture is filtered. Calcium 
nitrate is soluble and passes into solution in the alcohol. The filtrate is 
evaporated to dryness on a watch glass and the residue dissolved in a drop of 
hydrochloric acid and tested for calcium by the flame test (§ 380). 

The residue may contain strontium and barium nitrates. It is mixed with 
ammonium chlori^ and heated until no more white fumes are evolved. This 
converts the nitrates into chlorides, 

2Sr(N03), + 6NH4CI « 2Srag + fiNj + a* + 12H80. 

These chlorides are treated with absolute alcohol as above, and the solution 
contains strontium chloride, which is detected by evaporation and flame test 
(§ 385). The residue of barium chloride is washed with alcohol and subjected 
to flame test (§ 395). 

Several other methods are used, based on the different solubilities of the 
chromates or ferrocyanides. 

Barium is determined gravimetrically by precipitation as sulphate, 
usmg the precautions indicated in § 399. The precipitate absorbs 
traces of other salts present in such a way that they cannot be 
washed out again. It is therefore advisable before precipitating 
barium as sulphate to remove other metallic salts as far as possible. 

If strontium is present the method cannot be used, since strontium 
sulphate is also practically insoluble, and it is usual to precipitate 
the barium as chloride by adding to the solution a large excess of 
fuming hydrooblorio acid and a little ether. Barium chloride is 
precipitated almost completely and may be filtered off, redissolved 
in water and precipitate as sulphate. 

KADIUM Ba, 226-05 

The preparation and properties of the element are discussed in 
Chapter XXVI. 
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408. Group IIB o£ the Periodic Table. — This group of metals 
shows certain common characteristics. The metals are charao* 
terised by low melting point and volatility, these properties becom- 
ing more marked as the atomic weights become greater. They each 
form a series of bivalent salts. Zinc and cadmium compounds show a 
very close resemblanoe, but mercury has a chemistry in many respects 
peculiar. Their relationship to Group HA in the periodic table 
and their atomic structure are discussed at the be ginning of 
Chapter XII. It may be noted that while in most groups the ele- 
ments of greatest atomic weight are the most electropositive, this is 
not the case with Groups IB, IIB, or VIII. 

ZINC Zn, 66-38 

403. HistoricaL — Zinc was used by the Romans in the form of its 
ore and its oxide cadmia. It wae employed in the manuOmture of 
brass, copper ores and calamine being smelted together to yield 
a copper-zinc alloy. Metallic zinc may have been accidentally 
prepared in earlier times, but Kunkel, in 1700, seems to have been 
the first to recognise it as a separate metal. 

404. Occurrence. — ^Zino is found as — 

Zinc blende, zinc sulphide. ZnS. 

Caiamine, zinc carbonate. ZnCOs. 

Franklinite, iron, zinc, and manganous oxides. 

The first two ores are the most important. 

405. Extraction of Zinc. — ^Zinc dfflers from most metals in that it 
is volatile enough to be readily distilled, and the principle of the 
extraction is to convert the ore into oxide and then distil this with 
carbon in a suitable retort. The carbon reduces the oxide to zinc, 

ZnO-l-C = Zn-f CO, 

which dmtils over and is condensed. Numerous types of process have 
been evolved, of which the following is typical. 

The most important zino ore is zino blende. Zinc ore for smelting is required 
to be fairly oonoentrated, and it is therefore frequently separated &om earthy 
•natter, etc., by the oU-ytotalion process. The finely -crushed ore is mixed with a 
httle oil and then washed with watwr. The oil adheres to particles of 

369 
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metoUio sulphide and causes them to float while the earthy matter sinks. The 
concentrated so obtained are then treated in the same way as the massive ore. 

If the ore is a sulphide, e.gf., zinc blende, it is first roasted, A mechanical 
roaster is often used and the sulphur dioxide evolved used to make sulphuric 
acid (§ 929), 

2ZnS -f 3 O 2 « 2ZnO + 2 SO 2 . 

The zinc oxide so produced is intimately mixed with finely ground coal and 
heated in a fireclay retort (Fig. 92) to the neck of which is adapted a condenser 



Fig. 92 — Manufacture of zinc in the Bhenish furnace. 


of fireclay and a smaller condenser or receptacle, known as a prolong. The 
zinc oxide reacts with the coal, forming zinc and carbon monoxide. 

The former condenses partly as liquid metal in the condenser and partly oa 
zinc-dust (mixed with some oxide) in the prolong. There are several typos of 
furnace in use but the Rhenish furnace illustrated may be regarded as typical. 

Continuously fired retorts, made of silicon carbide, have recently come into 
use. These are rather more efficient than the older Rhenish furnaces, 
conditions throughout the process are uniform and production is continuous. 

Wet Processes , — Processes based on dissolving the zinc from the ores by 
means of sulphuric acid (or sodium hydrogen sulphate), and recovering the 
zinc from the solution by electrolysis, have been used. They yield a very pure 
zinc, and lend themselves to the recovery of any silver present in the ore. R 
is estimated that soma 20 per cent, of the world’s zinc is made in this way, h*!*' 
only where very cheap electricity is available, as in the U.S,A., are they peyhi^ 
propositions. 

408. Properties Metallic Zinc.— Zinc is a bluish-white metal 
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which soon tarnishes to a grey colour. As oast it has a highly 
crystalline structure and is very brittle. Though brittle below 
100® 0. and above 200® C., it is malleable and ductile between 100® C. 
and 160® C. Moreover, sheet zinc, prepared by rolling the hot metal, 
retains its toughness after it has cooled. 

Zinc melts at 420® 0. and boils at 907® C. under atmospheric 
pressure. Its specific heat is 0*092 and its density, which varies with 
the previous history of the metal, is c. 7*1. Zinc is a good conductor 
of heat and electricity. 

Chemical Properties . — ^Zinc burns with a bluish white fiame when 
heated to over 1000® C. Zinc oxide, ZnO, is produced as a smoke 
and as a bulky mass resembling cotton-wool, formerly called pom- 
pholyx or * philosopher’s wool.’ 

Zinc also reacts with chlorine and with sulphur, forming the 
chloride ZnClg and the sulphide ZnS, respectively. 

Zinc, if quite pure, is unattached by boiling water; but commercial 
zinc, when boil^ with water, slowly decomposes it. 

C!old water does not attack zinc to an appreciable extent. 

Zinc, at a red heat, reacts vigorously with steam, producing zinc 
oxide and hydrogen. 

Zn -f H,0 = ZnO + H,. 

Zinc tarnishes in moist air, becoming covered with a film of oxide, 
which preserves it from further attack if the atmosphere is not 
appreciably acid. In large towns zinc is rapidly corroded by the 
traces of sulphimo acid derived from the burning of coal. 

Commercial zinc is readily attacked by all acids, but very pure 
zinc dissolves only exceedingly slowly. The reason for this is not 
very certain. An explanation frequently given is that a layer of 
condensed hydrogen forms on the surface of pure zinc and stops the 
action of the acid. Impure ’zinc contains particles of impurity, and 
these are electronegative to zinc and form with it a number of tiny 
voltaic cells. Just as in the ordinary voltaic cell the hydrogen is 
evolved at the copper plate, so the hydrogen evolved from impure 
zinc is evolved from the particles of impurity and leaves the zinc 
surface free for the acid to attack. In favour of this explanation is 
the fact that oxidising agents which oxidise the film of hydrogen 
cause pure zinc to dissolve, and even brushing the surface of the 
metal brings about the same effect. Thus commercial zinc readily 
dissolves in dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 

Zn-l-2Ha = ZnClj+H,. 

The reaction is further discussed in § 183. 

With nitric acid zinc nitrate is formed. If the acid is concentrated 
nitrogen peroxide is mainly produced ; if weaker, nitric oxide is the 
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chief product ; while dilate nitric acid evolves no gas, being reduced 
to anunonia which, of course, reacts to form ammonium nitrate. 

Zn+ 4HNO,= Zn(N08),-f2Hs0-l-2N0,. 

3Zn + SHNOj = 3Zn(NO,), + 4H,0 + 2NO. 

4Zn + lOHNO, = 4Zn(NO,), + 3H,0 + NH«NO,. 

Dilute sulphuric acid gives hydrogen. Hot and stronger acids 
give hydrogen sulphide, sulphur and, finally, when nearly or quite 
concentrated, sulphur dioxide together, in each case, with zinc 
sulphate. 

Zn+ HjSO** ZnS04+H8. 

4Zn +6H*S04 = 4ZnS04 + HjS +4H*0. 

3Zn + 4 HsS 04 = 3ZnS04 + S + 4H*0. 

Zn +2H8S04 = ZnS04 +80* +2H80. 

Zinc, in presence of an acid, is an excellent reducing agent, the 
general reaction bemg 

Zn + 2HC1 + XO = ZnCl, + H,0 + X. 

A mixture of zinc and acid has a reducing power much greater 
than that of gaseous hydrogen ; the reason of its superior chemical 
energy is discussed in § 192. 

Zinc reacts with hot concentrated solutions of sodium and potas- 
sium hydroxides, forming the zincate and hydrogen (cf. § 231). 

Zn + 2K0H = KjZnO, + H,. 

Zinc reacts with many metallic salts, precipitating the metal, 
This action is used in the precipitation of gold and silver firom the 
solutions obtained in their extraction by the cyanide process. 

407. Galvanising. — One of the most important uses of zinc is in 
the galvanising of iron. Galvanised iron is coated with a thin layer 
of zinc, which acta as an efficient preservative from rust. This 
is partly a mechanical protection, the zinc preventing water from 
reaching the iron, and partly chemical. If a piece of zinc becomes 
detached, exposing the iron, the metal still will not rust, for the zinc 
and iron form a galvanic cell, in which the more electropositive 
metal, zinc, alone dissolves. Thus galvanised iron remains free 
from rust until all the zinc has disappeared. 

Iron articles to be galvanised are first cleaned by ‘ pickling ’ 
them with dilate hydrochloric acid. The acid attacks the iron 
slightly, loosening the ‘ scale ’ or black oxide. The articles are 
th«Q well washed. The zinc is melted and its surface covered with 
sal ammoniac as a flux. The articles are dipped in the molten zinc 
and withdrawn, covered with a layer of the metal. Wire, wire- 
netting, sheet iron, etc., ate drawn contiaaously filrst through the 
‘ pickle ’ trough and then through the molten zino. 
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The eleotro'depositioa of zinc is often preferred to galvanising. 
The objects to be protected are made the cathode in a bath of zinc 
sulphate, the anodes being of pore zinc. 

408. Alloys of ZSne. — ^The most important of these are brass and 
die-casting alloys. 

Brass consists of copper alloyed with from 20-40 per cent, of 
zinc. To make it, copper is melt^ with some flux, such as fluorspar, 
to protect it from oxidation. Lumps of zinc are then added, a good 
deal of which bums, producing fumes of zinc oxide. 

Brass finds applications in industry on account of its beauty of 
colour and the ease with which it can be worked by rolling, pressing, 
spinning, turning in the lathe, etc. 

Die-casting alloys are white metals oontaiaing zinc, and copper, 
tin, aluminium, magnesium or nickel, used for precision-casting in 
metallic moulds. 

409. Atomic Weifidit of Zinc. — ^Dulong and Petit’s law, the 
Periodic law and the vapour density of zinc chloride, zinc ethyl, etc., 
indicate a value for the atomic weight of about 65. 

An exact value has been obtained by similar methods to those 
employed for magnesium and also by finding the weight of silver 
displaced from a solution of a silver i^t by a given weight of zinc. 
The value 65*38 is generally adopted. 

410. Zinc Oxides and Elydxoxide.— Zino oxide has been known for a 
much longer time than the metal itself. The eadmia of the ancients was a 
deposit in copper smelter’s furnaces, and probably consisted of impure zino 
oxide. The name tutia occurs later and also represents an impure oxide of zino. 

Pomj)holyx was the name anciently given to the zino oxide evolved as fumes 
when brass was being made by fusing copper with eadmia (i.e., a zinc ore) and 
charcoal. The process is mentioned by the ancient author, Dioscorides, let 
cent. A.D. In latter times other names, such as nix alba, white snow, were 
applied to the material. 

Zinc oxide is made by the usual methods, iaoluding burning the 
metal and heating the carbonate, both of which are used on the large 
scale. 

Zinc oxide is a white powder, which becomes yellow on heating 
and loses its colour again on cooling. It is not volatile below a 
white heat. 

The oxide is reduced by carbon at a red heat, as in the nutnu* 
facture of zino, 

ZixO C = Zn -}- CO. 

The oxide is almost insoluble in water (1 : 236,000). It dissolves in 
acids, giving zino salts and water, and in alkalis yielding zincata, 

2KOH + ZnO =* KjZnO, + H,0. 
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Zinc oxide is used as a pigment, zinc white, which has the 
advantage over white lead of being non-poisonous and unaffected 
by hydrogen sulphide. Its appearance and covering power is, 
however, inferior. The oxide is used in medicine in the form of 
zinc ointment. It is also employed in the manufacture of glazes 
for certain kinds of porcelain. 

Zinc peroxide is made by the action of hydrogen peroxide on zinc oxide ; 
the product always contains some monoxide, 

2nO "f' H2^2 Zn02 Hh H2^* 

It is a yellowish white powder, which liberates hydrogen peroxide when treated 
with acids, 

ZnOg + 2HC1 « ZnClg + HgOg. 

It finds a use in medicine as a mild antiseptic. 

Zvnc hydroxide Zn(0ri)2 is obtained by the action of alkalis on 
zinc salts, 

2KOH + ZnCla - Zn(0H)2 + 2KC1. 

It decomposes above 100° C. into zinc oxide and water. It behaves 
as an amphoteric hydroxide, dissolving both in acids to form zinc 
salts and in alkalis to form zincates. 

yOH 

Zn<" + 2HC1 = ZnCl 2 + 2H^O 
^OH 
yOH 

Zn<" + 2KOH = K^ZnOg + 2 H 2 O 

ZnOa"- Zn(OH)2 ^ Zn++ + 20H~ 

411« Zincates. — ^The zincates are formed by the action of alkalis on zinc 
(§§ 231, 406) or zinc oxide or hydroxide. 

Sodium and potassium zincate are salts of a weak acid and are therefore 
strongly hydrolysed. Their solutions are strongly alkaline, and when they are 
diluted with much water and heated, zinc hydroxide is precipitated, 

NagZnOg + 2 H 2 O =- 2NaOH + Zn(OH) 2 . 

In this respect they resemble most salts derived from amphoteric metallic 
oxides (e.g., aluminatos, stannites, plumbites, etc.). The solution of zinc 
oxide or hydroxide in ammonia does not contain ammonium zincate, but a 
zinc ammonium complex ion, probably Zn(NH 3 ) 4 '‘'+ (ef. § 286). 

412. General Properties of Zinc Salts.— Zinc salts are in general 
colourless. Most of the salts are very soluble in water. By their 
dissociation in water they furnish the zinc ion, Zn++. Neutral 
solutions of zinc salts when electrolysed deposit the metal, a some- 
what higher voltage being required than is needed for the electro- 
deposition of most of the metals. Solutions of zinc salts give with 
alalia a white precipitate of zinc hydroxide, 
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Zn++ +20H- -= Zn(OH), | 

which dissolves in excess, forming the zincate. With soluble car- 
bonates a precipitate of basic zinc carbonate is precipitated, and 
with soluble sulphides white zinc sulphide ZnS is precipitated in 
neutral, alkaline, or feebly acid solutions. 

413. Zinc Carbonate ZnCOs occurs native as ccUamine. As pre- 
pared by precipitating zinc salts with sodium bicarbonate it has the 
formula ZnCOj, but if normal sodium carbonate is used the composi- 
tion of the precipitate is more nearly ZnCOg . 2Zn(OH)2 . HjO. 

It is a white powder, readily decomposed by heat, and has been 
used as a pigment. It is used medically as a lotion for skin diseases, 
‘ calamine lotion.’ 

414. Zinc Silicate. — Zinc orthosilicate Zn2Si04 occurs native as unllemite. 
The mineral shows a remarkable fluorescence under X-rays or radiation from 
(•(‘i tain radioactive substances, and finds a use in the making of X-ray screens 

415* Zinc NitrfttC Zn(N 03 ) 2 * 6 H 20 is an exceedingly soluble salt* Jt 
has the usual properties of zinc salts and of nitrates. 

416* Zinc Sulphide ZnS occurs native as zinc blende. It can be 
made artificially by the action of hydrogen sulphide on an alkaline 
solution of a zinc salt. 

Zn-H- + S“ - ZnS. 

Zinc sulphide is used as a white pigment. 

It may be prepared in a phosphorescent form. Pure zinc sulphide is not 
phosphorescent* but crystalline zinc sulphide containing traces of copper, 
silver, bismuth, manganese, etc., is luminous. The luminous sulphide may be 
made by adding 5 gma. sodium cldoride and 0*2 to 0*5 gm. of manganese 
chloride to 20 gms. of pure zinc ammonium sulphate dissolved in 400 c.o, water. 
The sulphide is precipitated by H2S, filtered off and dried without washing. It 
is then heated (in a current of hydrogen sulphide) and becomes strongly 
phosphorescent. 

Zinc sulphide not only phosphoresces after exposure to light but also when 
exposed to X-rays or the a -radiation of radium. The luminous paint used on 
'vatches is a mixture of zinc sulphide with a radium salt (of which some 
0*000001 per cent, is enough to ensure a continuous light). 

Zinc sulphide is freely soluble in acids ; a zinc salt and hydrogen 
sulphide being formed, 

ZnS + 2H+ = Zn++ -f H,S. 

417. Zinc Hydrosolphite ZnSjO, is readily prepared in solution by 
the action of zinc on a solution of sulphurous acid, 

Zn -f- 2SO2 =0= Zn$204* 

H should be distinguished from zinc sulphite Zn(S02)2. Zinc hydrosulphite is 

powerful reducing agent, and is an article of commerce, being used for the 
decolorising of dyes by reduction* 
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418. Zinc Sul^pbate ZnS 04 . THjO is sometimes known as white 
vitriol (». § 938). It is easily made by the action of dilate sulphuric 
acid on zinc. The salt usually crystallises as ZnSO| . THgO, but 
other hydrates exist. 

It forms transparent crystals, very soluble in water, 100 gms. of 
which dissolve 138 gms. of the crystals at 10° C. It finds a use as 
an emetic in medicine, and as a lotion for the treatment of alrin 
diseases, indolent ulcers, etc. 

419. Zinc Cblozide ZnCfi, is obtained by the action of hydro, 
chloric acid on zinc. It is too soluble to be easily crystallised and so 
is evaporated till the temperature of the liquid reacW 230°-240° C., 
when the liquid consists of melted zinc chloride, which is poured into 
airtight drums and allowed to solidify. 

The zinc chloride so obtained contains the oxychloride 
(ZnGg . nZnO) ; the pure anhydrous salt is best made by heating 
zinc ammonium chloride SNH^Cl . ZnClj in a current of hydrogen 
chloride. 

Zinc chloride forms a white solid which is highly deliquescent. 
It is poisonous. The solid has caustic properties and is sometimes 
used in medicine for this purpose. Its solution has been used as s 
disinfectant. Zinc chloride is exceedingly soluble in water, 100 gms. 
of water dissolving 330 gms. at 10° C., and at high temperatures it 
appears to be miscible with water in all proportions. 

Zinc chloride has a remarkable power of absorbing water and can 
be tised as a dryii^ agent for gases, etc. Moreover, it has the power, 
like sulphuric acid, of bringing about reactions in which water is 
evolved. Thus it is used in organic chemistry as a ‘ condensing 
agent.' 

Strong zinc chloride solution dissolves cellulose and so cannot 
be filtered through paper. It also attacks sUk, skin and other 
protein derivatives. 

Zinc chloride has all the usual properties of chlorides and of zinc 
salts. 

It combines with zinc oxide to form a hard insoluble zinc oxy- 
chloride, and a mixture of these substances is sometimes used as 
a dentid cement. The zinc salts have a preservative action on the 
pulp of the tooth by destroying bacteria, etc. 

Zinc chlmdde solution is used in soldering as a flux under the 
name of * killed spirit ’ (».e., hydrochloric acid or spirits of salt 
neutralised with zinc). It dissolves the coating of oxide on the metal 
to be soldered. 

420. Detection and Determinidion (d Sfinc,— There am not many 

speoifio teste for zinc. The simplest test for a zino compound is to heat it with 
sodium carbonate on charcoal in the blow-pipe flame. Zinc oxide is first 
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formed, which is reduced to metallic zinc. This is volatilised and re-oxidised, 
foiming on the charcoal an incrustation of zinc oxide which is yellow while hot 
and white when cold. 

In qualitative analysis zino is usually grouped with cobalt, nickel and 
manganese. These metals have sulphides which are not precipitated in acid 
solution, and hydroxides which are not precipitated by ammonia in presence of 
ammonium chloride. Their sulphides are, however, precipitated by am- 
monium sulphide (§§ 119, 902). Zino sulphide is distinguishable from the 
others of the group by its white colour. 

Determination of Zinc . — ^Zinc is usually determined os zinc ammonium phos- 
pliate. A cold acid solution containing the zino is almost neutralised with 
atnmonia, heated and treated with ammonium phosphate. An amorphous 
precipitate of 

+ NH4+ + PO4 « Znim4P04, 

zinc ammonium phosphate comes down and becomes orystalline when heated 
on the water bath. It is filtered through a Gooch crucible, washed, dried and 
weighed. The precipitate may also be heated in a crucible and weighed as zinc 
pyrophosphate (cf. § 360). 

2ZnJSrH4P04 «= ZnjPjOy + 2NHg -f H4O. 

A neutral solution of a zino salt may be titrated with potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution. The reaction is 

3Znaa -f 2K4Fe(CN)a = 6KC1 -f KaZnaCFeCCN)^),. 

I'he end point may be detected by adding a little of the solution to spots of 
ammonium molybdate on a tile. Any excess of ferrocyanide colours this 
brown. 


CADMIUM Cd, 112-41 

421. DiSOOVOry. — in 1817 a specimen of zinc carbonate was found to 
be yellowish in colour and in 1818 a specimen of zino was found to give a 
sulphide of a yellow colour. K. S. L. Hermann showed that a new element was 
present. This was named Cadmium after the cadmia of the ancients, which was 
a kind of fiue-dust similar to that in which cadmium is found. Stromeyer, in 
1817, isolated the metal itself. 

422. 0cCim61IC6. — Cadmium sulphide is found as Oreenoekite. It is, 
however, chiefiy found as a constituent of zinc ores, which commonly contain 
01 to 0*6 per cent. 

423. Extraction.— When zinc is distilled from its ores (§ 405) the first 
poi-tion to distil consists of zinc and cadmium and contains most of the 
latter metal present in the ox-e. Further distillations finally bring the cadmium 
to sulTicient purity. 

Host of the cadmium recovered is obtained by treating the crude solution 
of zinc ores in acid, used for the electrolytic manufacture of zino (§ 405), with 
2iuic dust, which precipitates the less electropositive cadmium. 

424. Eropertias.— Cadmium is a white metal. It is fairly hard and 
brittle at ordinary temperatures. It melts at 321*7® C. and boils at 

708® C. Its density is 8*66. 

Cadmium bums readily in air, emitting brown fumes of the oxide. Its 
«’eactiona are in general closely similar to zinc, though less vigorous. 
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The metal fonna numerous aUoys. Copper containing a small proportion of 
cadmium is coming into use in electrical work. Other alloys of some importance 
are the fusible metals (e. § 829), and cadmium amalgam, which was at one 
time used for (tiling teeth and which finds a use in the cadmium standard cell. 
Cadmium plating is employed for protecting piano-wires, retort-stands and 
clamps, certain motor parts and ornamental articles from corrosion. 

425. Atomio W«|^t ot Cadmium .—The atonuo weight uf cadmimn 

has been determined by methods analogous to those used for zinc, and a value 
of 1 12*41 is that generally adopted. 


426. Cadmium Glide CdO » brown in colour. It is made by the usual 
methods and is a basic oxide of normal type. 

427« Cftdinmin 8&lts« — The cadmium salts are colourless in solution 
and are remarkable~in common with mercuric salts — in showing poor con- 
ductivity for electricity. This is due to the formation of mjto^eomplexea. Thus 
cadmium chloride yields cadmium and chloride ions, CdCl 2 ^ 4* 2C1 \ 

()ut the ions combine extensively to form the stable complex cation CdCl+ and 


the complex anions CdCl 3 ’' and CdCl^ — . 

Cadmtiiiu ha ts show poor conductivity on account of their very slight 
dissociation into ions. The most important reaction of cadmium salts is the 



Fig, 93. — Weston 
Standard Cell. 


precipitation of the yellow sulphide, CdS {§ 429). 

428. Cadmium Nitrate , CdiNO,), . dH^O 

is a deliquescent salt, very soluble in water. 

429. Cadmium Sulphide, Cadmium Yellow 
CdS, is the most important compound of 
cadmium. It is prepared by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on a solution of a 
cadmium salt. As the solubility product 
of cadmium sulphide is not very low, the 
presence of much acid prevents its precipi- 


tation. 


The formation of this brilliant yellow sulphide affords a test for 
cadmium. The only other pure yellow sulphide is that of arsenic. 
Arsenic sulphide is distinguished from cadmium sulphide by its 


solubility in ajnmonium sulphide (v, § 804). 

Cadmium sulphide, as ordinarily prepared, is a brilliant yellow 
powder. It exists also in an orange-red form. It finds a use as a 
pigment for oil and water colours. It must not be mixed with white 
lead, or the latter will be slowly blackened by formation of lead 
sulphide. 


430. Cadmium Sulphate 3 CdS 04 . SH^O is made by the action of 

stdphuric acid on cadmium oxide. It is used in the Weston Standard 
which has the construction shown in Fig. 93. The electrodes are cadmiuni 
amalgam and mercury respectively, and the liquid a saturated solution of 
cadmium and mercurous sulphates. It gives an E.M.F. of 1*019 volts at 
15® to 18® C. and the change of E.M.F. with temperature is negligibly email. 
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431* D6t0CtiOXl of CEdmiUin. — ^The most oharacteristio reaction of the 
cadmium ion is its reaction with hydrogen sulphide to form the bright yellow 
sulphide, CdS. In systematic qualitative analysis it is separated with the 
metals whose sulphides are precipitated from acid solution. Of these sulphides 
only those of lead, mercury and bismuth, copper and cadmium are insoluble 
in ammonium sxilphide. From these metals copper and cadmium are readily 
separated as having hydroxides soluble in ammonia. The detection of cad- 
niium in presence of copper is performed in two ways. 

(1) The acid solution of the salts is treated with iron wire. Copper is 
precipitated, but cadxnium, being more electropositive than iron, remains in 
solution, 

Cu++ -f Fe = Fe++ + Cu. 

The solution is filtered and treated with hydrogen sulphide. Ferrous 
sulphide is not precipitated and the yellow cadmium sulphide indicates the 
presence of cadmium. 

(2) To the solution of the salts potassium cyanide is added until the blue 
colour of the cupric ion just disappears. Hydrogen sulphide will not precipitate 
copper but will precipitate cadmium from such a solution. The ions Cu(CN)**^ 
arid Cd(CN) 4 — are formed. The former is only very slightly dissociated, 
and does not yield enough cupric ion for the solubility prod\ict of a cupric 
sulpliide to be reached. The cadmicyanide ion is dissociated to a much greater 
extent and yields enough Cd++ for the precipitation of CdS. 

MERCURY Hg, 200*61 

432. Historical. — The metal mercury has been known since very 
early times. It was certainly known to the Romans, who seem to 
have distinguished between hydrargyrum, mercury made artificially, 
and argentum vivum, native mercury. Our name, quicksilver, was 
derived from the latter. Mercury was at first not regarded as a 
true metal, and was not given an Alchemical sign, but later it 
received the sign S of Hermes (Lat. Mercurius), the divine patron 
of the occult sciences. Mercury was one of the chief materials used 
in alchemy, and until the eighteenth century was regarded as the 
essential constituent of metals. 

433. Occurrence. — ^Mercury occurs occasionally as the native 
metal, disseminated in globules through the rock, but more com- 
monly as cinnabar, mercuric sulphide HgS. This is found chiefly in 
Spain at Almaden, in Carniola, Tuscany, and in California. 

The extraction of mercury from cinnabax-containing ores is accom- 
plished as a rule by heating the ore in a supply of air sufSoient to 
oxidise it to mercury and sulphur dioxide, 

HgS-f 0, = Hg + S0,. 

The mercury is condensed. 

Mid various types of furnaces have been used. In the first method 
ne crushed and well-dried ore is fed into a kind of blast furnace, fitted with 
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b Pure Mercury 

Fig. 94. — Distillation of mercury 
in vacuo. 



eloping shelves, beneath which pass the hot gases from an external fire. The 
mixture of air, sulphur dioxide and mercury vapour passes through several 
large chambers, where much of the mercury condenses, the remainder being 
deposited in long dues. 

In other patterns a mixture of ore and charcoal is charged into a small 
blast furnace, where it bums. The cinnabar is oxidised as above and the 
gases which leave the furnace are subjected to condensation in brick chambers 
and dues. 

484, Purification of Mercury. — ^The purij&cation of mercury is of 
importance in laboratory work. The impurities in mercury consist 
as a rule of baser metals, copper, zinc, etc. Impure mercury is 
recognised by its ready tarnishing and by the fact that it adheres 
somewhat to glass so that its globules become pear-shaped when 
made to run down a sloping glass plate. 

The simplest method of purifying mercury from the baser metals is to 
draw through it a steady stream of air from which dust has been removed by 
a cotton-wool filter. The simple apparatus of Fig. 96 is quite efficient. Morctiry 
is placed in the sloping tube and air is drawn through it with a water-pump- 
The impurities oxidise and collect as a scum which may be filtered off through 
wash-leather. The process is continued till no more scum is formed. 

These processes of oxidation will not remove gold or silver and in a more 
satisfactory procedure advantage may be taken of the fact that a dilute 
solution of mercurous nitrate will react with all base metals forming theu’ 
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nitrates and mercury. Even silver reacts to some extent for the reaction* 
2Hg + SAgNOg ^ Hg 2 (N 03)2 + 2Ag, is an equilibrium reaction, and if 

mercurous nitrate is present in 
great excess, silver goes into solu- 
tion. The mercuiy is allowed to 
Water ^ stream of fine droplets 

pump solution of nitric acid 

(e.g,, 1*1). Some mercurous nitrate 
is formed and reacts with the base 



Fig. 96. 


inotals present. If much impurity is present the process will need frequent 
repetition. The apparatus shown in Fig. 95 may be used. 

Distillation is the only really satisfactory way of purifjing 
mercury, but the * bumping • is so violent under laboratory condi- 
tions that the process is almost impracticable. 


By distillation under highly reduced pressure it is, however, easy to obtain 
very pure mercury. An ingenious piece of apparatus has been devised by 
which mercury is heated and the condensed droplets operate a Sprengel 
vacuum pump and maintain the vacuum. Such an apparatus is shown in 
Fig. 94. 

435. Ph3^cal Properties of Mercury. — ^Mercury is the only metal 
permanently liquid at the ordinary temperature (but v. § 601). It 
has a brilliant silver-like lustre. Mercury solidifies at — 38*86® C. to 
a white lustrous metal. It boils at 367® C., at 760 mm., forming a 
monatomic vapour. It is volatile even at ordinary temperatures, 
and its vapour is poisonous to those exposed to it for long periods. 
Mercury has a density of 13*646 gms. /cm.* at 20® C. For a metal, 
it is a poor conductor of heat and electricity, having an electrical 
conductivity less than a fiftieth of that of silver. 

Mercury has a powerful action on the bodily functions. If the vapour ia 
inhaled or if the metal is rubbed into the skin in the form of an ointment it has 
a strong curative action on certain serious diseases. The prolonged inliaiation 
of the vapour or the taking of an excessive quantity of mercurial medicines 
finally produces serious iUness, causing a copious flow of saliva, loosening of the 
teeth, and Anally death. 

For medical purposes metallic mercury is oocasionaliy still used in the form 
of the * blue pill,’ made by grinding mercury, liquorice, chalk, etc., to a grey 
mass. The action of this is probably due to traces of oxide. For many purposes 
mercury is rubbed with grease or oil until it is deadened or converted into 
globules so fine that a powerful microscope is needed to see them. The oint- 
ment is rubbed into the skin or the oil injected into the muscles. 

488. Gbemical Properties ol Meroury. — ^Mercury is slowly oxidised 
■when heated in air or oxygen to a temperature of about 360® C., the 
rod oxide being formed, 

2Hg -f- 0, = 2HgO. 

It reacts rigorously with chlorine, forming mercuric chloride. 


Hg+a, = Hga,. 
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Mercury reacts directly with sulphur and iodine when rubbed 
with the solids in a mortar. 

Most dilute acids have no effect, but dilute and concentrated 
nitric acid and hot concentrated sulphuric acid attack it. Nitric acid, 
if dilute, forms mercurous nitrate ; if concentrated, mercuric nitrate. 
Hot concentrated sulphuric acid reacts with mercury, forming 
sulphur dioxide, and if there is an excess of acid, mercuric sul- 
phate ; if an excess of mercury is present mercurous sulphate is 
produced. It is attacked by hydriodic acid on account of the 
formation of the Hgl* — ion (§ 278). 

Mercury is not affected by water or alkalis. 

437. Anift]g<|mg - — ^Mercury dissolves nearly all the metals and 
forms what are called amalgams. These are, as a rule, a solution in 
mercury of a compound of the metal and mercury. If much mercury 
is present they form soft bright buttery masses, but may also bo 
hard and metallic in appearance and consistency. 

Sodium amalgam is made by dissolving clean sodium in mercury. 
The sodium dissolves with a bright flash and forms the solid com- 
pound, NaHg. Sodium amalgam is a useful reducing agent, evolving 
hydrogen in presence of water. 

The so-called Ammonium amalgam is made by the action of sodium amalgam 
on ammonium chloride. It forms a peculiar buttery porous mass which soon 
decomposes into mercury, ammonia and hydrogen. Whether it contains 
free ammonium NH 4 is at least doubtful. 

Tin amalgam was at one time used for the ‘ silvering * of mirrors. 

Copper amalgam has the useful property of softening when heated to 
1 00** C. and setting hard within a few iiours. 

Amalgams are made by various methods. The simplest is to mix mercury 
and the liquid metal, or to rub the metal, preferably in filings, in a mortar with 
mercury. A method which is available for metals like iron, which do not easily 
amalgamate, is to place some zinc or sodium amalgam in a solution of the 
metal. The sodium goes into solution, displacing the metal from its salt. The 
metal, in its freslily precipitated state, easily dissolves in the mercury. 

2Na 4- FeS 04 « Na 2 S 04 -f- Fe. 

Again, the finely divided metal may be covered with a solution of mercuric 
chloride or nitrate. It displaces the mercury from combination and the 
deposited mercury amalgamates with the residue of metal. Thus copper is 
amalgamated by placing it in mercuric nitrate solution. 

438. Uses of Mercury. — Its great density, its opacity, its slight 
volatility, its electrical conductivity, and the fact that it does not 
wet glass, makes mercury invaluable in the construction of physical 
apparatus. It finds other uses in the manufacture of vermilion and 
in the extraction of gold and silver from their ores. A certain 
amount is used in me^cine. 
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439* Atomic Weight ol Morooty* — ^Dulong and Petit’s law, the vapour 
density of volatile mercuiy compotmds and its position in the periodic table 
indicate an approximate atomic weight of 200. The exact atomic weight has 
been best determined (1) eJectrochemically (cf. § 280) : (2) by converting the 
clilorides of mercury into silver chloride. These methods indicate a value of 
200*61. Mercury consists of seven isotopes of atomic weights, 202 (20*6 %), 
200 (23*3 %), 199 (17-0 %), 201 (13*2 %), 198 (10-10 %), 204 (6-7 %), and 196. 

Bi ousted and Hevesey effected a palatial separation of those by allowing 
riiorcury to evaporate at a low pressure. The heaviest atoms are ejected with 
the least rapidity and they were able in this way to obtain two specimens of 
mercury dilfering in density to the extent of 0*05 per cent. The atomic weight 
of the two samples differed in the same proportion, e.gf., by about 0*1. 

440. Mercurous and Mercuric Compounds. — ^Mercury forms two 
series of compounds, the mercuric compounds in which the metal is 
divalent, and the mercurous compounds which contain the divalent 
group Hgg, and in which the metal is effectively monovalent. 

Thus we have : 


Mercuric Compounds. 

HgO 

HgCl, 

HgSO, 

Hg(NO,), 


Mercurous Compounds. 

Hg,0 

Hg,Cl, 

Hg,S04 

Hg,(NO,), 


The mercuric compounds in solution yield the ion Hg++, though 
not to any great extent, for their solutions are much less dissociated 
than corresponding solutions of other metals. 

The mercurous compounds yield the ion not Hg+ (cf. § 444)' 

441. Oxides of Mercury. — There is probably only one ; — 

Mercuric oxide .... HgO 

The hydroxide Hg 2 (OH )2 has never been isolated, though it may be present 
in the yellow precipitate first formed by the action of alkali on a mercurous salt, 
hens of water rapidly yields the black so-called tnercurotia oxide which has 
hocii proved by X-ray examination to be on intimate mixture of mercuric 
oxide and mercurj', 

Hg2(NO,)a + 2KOH - Hg -}- HgO + H,0 -f 2KNO,. 

442. Mercuric Oxide HgO. — ^This oxide is produced when mercury 
is heated in air at about 350® C., but is usually made by the reaction 
of boiling solutions of potassium carbonate and mercuric chloride. 
The precipitate formed is boiled for some time. Since mercuric 
carbonate is not stable the oxide is formed, 

HgCa, + K,CO, = HgO -f CO, + 2Ka. 

The red variety of the oxide is produced in this way. Tliere is also 
S' ydUtw variety which is less stable and more reactive. The only 
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difference appears to be that of particle size ; small particles have 
more surface energy per unit weight of material and are therefore 
more soluble, lees stable and more reactive. It is prepared by the 
action of alkalis on mercuric salts in the cold, 

HgCl, + 2KOH = HgO + H,0 + 2Ka. 

The red form of mercuric oxide is a bright red crystalline powder, 
which darkens when heated and regains its colour when cooled. It 
is nearly insoluble in water. Mercuric oxide is, like most mercuric 
compounds, highly poisonous. 

It is a comparatively unstable substance. When heated it decom* 
poses below a red heat into mercury and oxygen (§§ 856, 860). 

2HgO = 2Hg 4- 0,. 

This reaction is of interest as being that by which oxygen was first 
prepared. 

In addition to the usual properties of a basic oxide, mercuric oxide 
is a strong oxidising agent. Mixtures of the oxide with sulphur or 
phosphorus explode violently when heated. 

443. The Mercuric Salts. — ^The solutions of the soluble mercuric 
salts (the chloride, sulphate and nitrate) have certain reactions in 
common, which may be attributed to the mercuric ion, Hg++, which 
is present in their solutions, though not in any large proportion. 

Solutions of mercuric salts are colourless, have a powerful metallic 
taste and are very poisonous. 

They give precipitates of insoluble mercuric salts with many 
reagents. 

The caustic alkalis give a yellow precipitate of mercuric oxide, 
HgH- 4- 20H- = HgO + H,0. 

Ammonia forms a white compound (cf. § 455). Hydrogen sulphide 
gives a black precipitate of mercuric sulphide HgS, which is insoluble 
in dilute nitric acid (2-3 N), differing thereby from all other pre- 
cipitated sulphides. 

Potassium iodide precipitates the brilliant orange-scarlet mercuric 
iodide, which redissolves in excess of the reagent, forming 

H^-f 2I-*=HgI, 

Hgl,-f 21- = Hglr- 

potassiura merouri-iodide which, mixed with potassium hydroxide, 
constitutes Nessler’s solution («. § 456), used as a reagent for detect- 
ing small traces of ammonia. 

Beduoing agents convert mercuric salts into the mercurous salts 
(». under mercuric chloride, § 455) and finally into metallic mercury. 
When electrolysed mercury is produced. The metal is displaced 
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from its salts by all others except the platinum meti^ mid gold, as 
described in the succeeding section. 

The above reactions are given by all soluble mercuric salts, except 
the cyanide, which is hardly at all dissociated and yields only traces 
of the mercuric ion. 

Mercuric saltB are ionised to a much smaller extent than any others. The 
dissociation constant of mercuric chloride is about while that of an 

ordinary salt is more than unity, and in most caaes infinite. Accordingly, 
solutions of mercuric salts are very poor conductors. Other consequences 
follow. Thus, owing to the minute concentration of chloride ion, sulphuric 
ttoid liberates no hydrogen chloride from mercuric chloride ; for the amount of 
hydrogen chloride formed by the reaction H+ -f Cl'" ^ HCl never exceeds its 
solubility in the acid. 

Mercuric chloride solution dissolves silver chloride. The amount of chloride 
ion from the silver chloride, small as it is, is far more than can be in equilibrium 
with the mercuric chloride, and the solubility product of the silver chloride is 
not attained. 

AgCl + Cl~ 

Solid 

Cl- + HgCl+ HgClg ; 2C1- + HgClg ^ HgCU—. 

Finally, most surprisingly, if yellow mercuric oxide is shaken with potassium 
( iilonMe, or better bromide or iodide, caustic potash is formed in consequence 
\>r iho reactions : — 

(а) HgO 4- HoO ^ Hg++ -1- 2011- 

(б) Hg-» ^ <1- 4X- ^ HgX4,— . 

The mercuric ion formed in equilibrium (o) is much more than can remain in 
equilibrium in (6). Hence mercuric oxide goes into solution and OH” ion 
aceuinulates. 

444. MercorotlS Salts. — The mercurous salts are for the most part 
insoluble in water and the nitrate is the only common soluble com- 
pound. 

Mercurous salts contain the double ion, +(IIg-Hg)'^, for the 
vapour density of mercurous chloride corresponds to the double 
formula IlggClg, and molecular weight determinations based on the 
depression of the freezing point of solutions indicate the same 
multiplicity. Moreover the vibrations of the Hg-Hg bond in the 
mercurous ion have boon detected spectroscopically. 

Mercurous salts give a yellow precipitate with alkalis which 
rapidly turns dark bro^vn or black (cf. § 441). With hydrogen sul- 
pludo a black precipitate is formed, containing mercuric sulphide 
and mercury. 

Potassium iodide precipitates green mercurous iodide Hg,I,, 
which immediately breaks up into mercury and meroorio iodide. 
The action of all metals, except gold and the platinum metals, 
upon soluble mercury salts is to displace the mercury from combina- 
tion. The mwoury so formed amalgamates with the remainder of 
the metal (§ 437). 
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445* CftrbonBrteS of Hsrcnry* — ^These salts are unstable. Meretu^ous 
carbonate HggCOs decomposes, forming mercuric oxide, mercury and carbon 
dioxide at 100-130" C. Normal mercuric carbonate does not exist, but some 
ill-defined basic salts are known. 

446. Mercuric Cyanide HgCCN)^ is of interest as being a metallic 
salt, which is hardly ionised at all in aqueous solution. When heated it evolves 
cyanogen (§ 573). 

447. Mercury Falminate 2Hg(GN0)2.H20 is of value as an explosive. 

It is prepared by adding alcohol to a solution of mercury dissolved in an 
excess of nitric acid. The preparation should not be undertaken by the student, 
for the explosion of this compound is likely to cause serious injury. 

Mercuric fulminate is an explosive of great violence. It explodes very 
suddenly when struck or lieated, and produces a violent shock which is of 
such a character as to cause other more stable substances, such as picric acid 
CeH 2 (N 02 ) 80 H, to explode. It is therefore employed in the detonators used 
in blasting and in warfare to cause the explosion of d 3 mamite, picric acid, etc. 

448. Mercuric Thiocyanate Hg(CNS )2 forms a white precipitate when 
an excess of mercuric chloride is added to sodium thiocyanate solution. 
When ignited it forms a voluminous ash, and the so-called Fliaraoh'a serpefUa 
are peUets of mercuric thiocyanate made up with gum. Wlien ignited they 
burn, forming a curious worm -like structure of ash, etc. 

449. Mercurous Nitrate, Hg 2 (N 03 ) 2 . 2 H „0 is the only soluble 
mercurous salt. It is prepared by the action of warm dilute nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*2) upon an excess of mercury. When no further 
reaction occurs the liquid is decanted from the excess of mercury 
and left to cool and crystallise. 

Mercurous nitrate is a white crystalline salt. It is soluble iii 
water containing nitric acid, but with pure water forms a basic 
nitrate. In order, therefore, to prepare a solution of the normal 
salt it must be dissolved in dilute nitric acid. 

Mercurous nitrate is decomposed on heating into mercuric oxide 
and nitrogen peroxide, 

Hg,(NO,), = 2HgO+2NO,. 

Its solution gives, with chlorides, a white precipitate of mercurous 
chloride, and it shows the precipitation reactions described under 
mercurous salts (§ 444). 

450. Mercuric Nitrate HglNOs), . SHgO is obtained by heating 
mercury or mercurous nitrate with nitric acid until no precipitate of 
calomel is given by a test portion to which a solution of a chloride 
has been added. 

It has the usual reactions of a mercuric salt and of a nitrate. It 
reacts with water to form a white insoluble basic nitrate, 

2Hg(NO,),.2HgO, 

and it must therefore be dissolved in dilute nitric acid. 
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451. Mercario Snliddde, Vermilion, Cinnabar, HgS.— Merourio 
sulphide is found native as a red mineral, cinnabar, which is the 
chief source of mercury (§ 433). 

Cinnabar is not pure enough for use as a pigment, and mercuric 
sulphide is therefore prepared artificially. 

Mercuric sulphide exists as (a) a black amorphous variety ; (6) a 
red crystalline variety. 

(a) The black sulphide is made by rubbing mercury and sulphur 
together in a mortar or by passing hydrogen sulphide through a 
solution of a mercuric salt, usually the chloride 

HgCI, -f- HjS == 2HC1 + HgS. 

The precipitate is at first whitish, then changes to yellow-brown 
and finally black. The intermediate stages are compounds or 
mixtures of the sulphide and chloride. 

(b) The red variety, which forms the valuable pigment vermilion, 
is made by preparing the black sulphide and then subliming it, 
when it condenses as the red variety. 

Mercuric sulphide is insoluble in water, and is not affected even by 
2N nitric acid although aqua regia attacks it. 

When heated, it decomposes into mercury and sulphur, and if air 
is present the latter is oxidised to the dioxide, 

HgS + Oa = Hg+SO,. 

It is reduced to metal by heating with sodium carbonate, lime, iron 
filings, etc. (§ 457). The red form is attacked by boiling nitric acid 
and forms a wliite insoluble compound. 

It is soluble in alkaline sulphides forming complex salts of com- 
position M 2 [HgS 2 ], wHaO. 

Mercuric sulphide finds considerable use as a pigment. It has 
a very beautiful colour and is extremely permanent. Vermilion 
lettering in illuminated manuscripts a thousand years old retains 
all its brilliance of colour. Its cost precludes its use for large scale 
decoration, and red lead, which is far less permanent, is ordinarily 
used. 

Mercurous sulphide does not exist (§ 444). 

452. Mercorous Sulphate HgjSO^ is prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid on mercury at the lowest temperature at which the 
action will take place, 

2Hg + 2HaS04 = HggSO. + 2H,0 + SO,, 
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or by adding sulphurio acid to mercurous nitrate solution, 

Hg,++ + SO 4 — -^HgjSO* I 

It is a white solid, almost insoluble in water. It finds a use in the 
Weston Standard cell {§ 430). 

453. Mercuiio Sulphate, B ^04 is prepared by heating mercury 
strongly with an excess of sulphurio acid and evaporating, when 
small silvery crystals are produced on cooling, 

Hg + 2 HjS 04 = HgS04 + 2HjO + SO,. 

Mercuric sulphate forms small white crystals soluble in water. 
When heated strongly mercurous sulphate, mercury, sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen are formed. 

It dissolves in cold water but reacts with hot water to form the 
red basic sulphate, ‘ turpeth mineral,’ 

3HgS04 + 2H,0 = HgS 04 . 2 HgO + 2 H,S 04 . 

454. Mercurous Chloride, Calomel, HgsCl,. — ^Mercurous chloride 
has been known since the early Middle Ages, and the Chinese and 
Japanese have prepared it and used it medicinally for many 
centuries. The name is probably derived from the Greek xaUs, 
beautiful, and black. The reason of the application of the word 
* black ’ to this white salt is doubtful. Among various suggestions 
we may note the fact that it was a remedy for ‘ black bile ’ (melan- 
cholia) and also that it is blackened by alkalis. 

Calomel is prepared by grinding mercuric chloride with mercury 
till the latter is ‘ deadened ’ or converted into a grey mass of in- 
visibly small globules, and subliming the product, 

HgCl, -f Hg = Hgad,. 

The solid cake of sublimate is ground and washed with boiling water 
till no trace of the very poisonous mercuric chloride remains. 

This salt is also made by converting mercury into mercuric 
sulphate, grinding this thoroughly with common salt and metallic 
mercury and subliming the mass and purifying it, 

Hg + 2H,S04 •= HgS04 + 2H,0 + SO, 

HgSO, + 2NaCl = HgCl, + NajSO, 

HgCl,-f Hg = Hg,Cl„ 

aa above. 

In the laboratory the simplest method is to warm 9 parts of mercury 
with 8 parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1 * 2 ) until no more can be dissolved, 
mercurous nitrate being formed, 

6 Hg + 8 HNO, » 3Hg,(NO,), + 4H,0 + 2 NO. 
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To this is added a boiling solution of common salt acidified with 
a little hydrochloric acid. Insoluble mercurous chloride is precipi- 
tated, filtered off and repeatedly washed to remove any traces of 
mercuric chloride, 

Hgs(NO,),+ 2NaCl = Hg,Cl,-f 2NaNO,. 

Properties . — Mercurous chloride is a white powder, without taste 
or smell and insoluble in water. It acts as a purgative and chola- 
gogue, and finds considerable use in medicine. For this purpose it 
must be free from mercuric chloride. The presence of this impurity 
is best detected by mixing the solid with water and immersing a 
clean knife blade, on which a black stain of mercury will be pro- 
duced if as little as 0-00002 gm. of mercuric chloride is present. 

Calomel vaporises when heated and the vapour consists of a 
mixture of mercury and meromric chloride vapour, 

Hg,Cl,?^Hg+Hgaa. 

Its vapour density therefore corresponds to the value for the 
formula IlgCl. However, the lowering of the freezing point (§ 60) of 
fused mercuric chloride by calomel indicates the true formula 
ITgaOlj. 

In addition to the usual reactions of raercm’ous compounds, calomel forms 
a remarkable blfick compoimd with ammonia. This consists initially of the 
compound lIjN . Hg . Hg . Cl which changes slowly into a mixture of mer- 
curic aminoohloride and mercury, 

.a 

Hgja, + 2NH, - Hg -h Hg< + NH*a, 

^Nlle 

Morcurio chloride (v. infra) forms only the white mercuric aminochloride 
under these conditions, 

HgCla -I- 2NH3 = NHj . Hg . Cl -h NH4CI. 

455. Mercuric Chloride, Corrosive Sublimate, H^lj. — ^Mercury is 
readily converted into this salt by the action of chlorine or of aqua 
regia. 

Hg + Cl, = Hga,. 

On the large scale mercuric chloride is made by heating mercury 
for a long time with a slight excess of sulphuric acid and evaporating 
to dryness. The mercuric sulphate is mixed with common salt 
and a little manganese dioxide and sublimed onto the lids of iron 
pots. 

Hg + 2 HjS 04 = HgSO* + 2 H 2 O + SO, 

HgSO, + 2Naa « HgCl, + NajSO,. 

Mercuric chloride forms white crystalline lumps, soluble in water 
(loo gms. dissolve 5"6 gms. at 10° C., 66 at 100° C.) and in alcohol. 
It has a strong metallic taste and is intensely poisonous. The best 
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antidote is albumen — raw white of egg, with which it fonns an 
insoluble precipitate. Sodium thiosulphate — ‘ hypo ’ — is also a 
remedy, probably forming the insoluble sulphide HgS. Its powor 
of destroying bacteria makes mercuric chloride a most efficient 
disinfectant and antiseptic, a weak solution (1 : 1,000) being used 
as a disinfectant in surgical practice and for dressing wounds. 

Mercuric chloride vaporises at comparatively low temperature. 
It melts at 280° C. and boils at 302-5° C. 

Mercuric chloride is only slightly dissociated in solution and its 
solutions are therefore poor conductors of electricity (§ 443). 

In solution mercuric chloride slowly decomposes, giving calomel. 
This reaction, as also its reaction with certain reducing agents, such 
as oxalates, occurs only in the light, and a photometer has been 
constructed depending on this reaction. 

Reducing agents, when added to mercuric chloride solution, 
produce a white precipitate of calomel. The reduction may proceed 
further and produce metallic mercury. Stannous salts, arsenites, 
oxalic acid, etc., bring about these reductions : 

Sn++ -f 2Hg++ = Sn-H-H- + Hga++ 

Sn-H- -f Hga-H- = Sn-H-H- ^ 2Hg. 

2HgCl,-|- = 2CO,+ HgjClg-l- 2Ha. 

Mercuric chloride forms a compound with ammonia, NHg . HgCl, 
which is known as mercuric aminochloride or mercuric chloro- 
amide, also as infusible white precipitate. 

HgCla -f NH, = NHa . HgCl + HCl. 

It is a white powder which volatilises below its melting-point. A 
very large number of amino-halogen mercury compounds exists. The 
compound formed by the ammonia on Nessler’s solution (v. mer- 
curic iodide) is one of these. 

456. Mercuric Iodide Hgla is prepared by the action of potassium 
iodide on mercuric chloride, avoiding an excess of the former, 

Hg+++2I-^HgIa.| 

The precipitate is at first a beautiful salmon-pink, but later becomes 
a fine and brilliant scarlet. 

Mercuric iodide exists in two forms, a red variety, stable below 
126°, and a yellow form, stable above this temperature. If the 
yellow variety is prepared by heating the red variety and is then 
allowed to cool, it remains yellow until touched, when it instantly 
changes to the red modification. 

Mercuric iodide dissolves in potassium iodide solution to form a 
solution from which potassium mercuric iodide KjHgl^ can be 
crystallised. An alkaline solution of the latter salt is i^own as 
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Nessler’s solution and is distinguished by giving a yellow coloration 
or brown precipitate with the smallest traces of ammonia. This 
precipitate probably has the formula NHj . Hg . O . Hg . I. 

The solution of mercuric iodide in potassium iodide is employed 
in medicine as an antiseptic. It is more efficient than mercuric 
chloride and does not attack metal with deposition of mercury as 
doevS the former. 

457. Detection and Determination of Mercury. — The best tests for 
mercury depend on the separation of the metal. Thus, if a piece of 
copper foil is boiled with a solution of a mercury salt, a layer of 
mercury, which becomes bright and silvery when rubbed, is deposited 
on it. Gentle heating in a bulb-tube volatilises the mercury, which 
condenses on the walls of the tube as a sublimate of bright globules. 

All mercury compounds, when heated with anhydrous sodium 
carbonate, yield the metal, and the heating of a mixture of an excess 
of the latter salt with a suspected substance, affords a good test 
for mercury, 

2HgS + 2Na2C08 == 2Na8S + 2Hg -f 200^ + 0^. 

Lime and iron filings both have a similar effect, 

2Hg2Cla + 2CaO = 2CaCl, + 4Hg + Oj 
Pe + HgSO* = Peso, + Hg. 

Dekrmhmiion. — ^The last process may be employed to determine 
merciuy by performing it in a crucible covered with a water-cooled 
and weighed silver plate. The mercury condenses upon the plate 
and its weight is thus determined. 



CHAPTER XIV 


BORON, ALUMINIUM AND THE METALS OP GROUP 111 

468. Group III of the Periodic Table.— Group III of the Periodic 
table contains only two common elements, Boron and Aluminium. 
The complete group is now usually classified as below : — 


IIIA. 

IIIB. 

Boron. 

Aluminium. 

Scandium. 

Gallium. 

Yttrium. 

Indium. 

Lanthanum. 

[Rare Earths.] 
Actinium. 

Thallium. 


The question of whether boron and aluminium are to bo classified with 
ecandiiun, yttrium, lanthanum and actinium, or, on the other hand, with 
gallium, indium and thallium, has occasioned some difficulty. 

The elements boron, aluminium, gallium, indium, thallium have a structurf^ 
characterised by the possession of three valency electrons in the outermofct- 
quantum group. The ions of gallium, indium and thallium terminate in a 
stable group of 18 electrons (cf. Zn, Cd and Hg in § 334). 


Atomic 

Number. 

Element. 

Electrons with quantum -number 

1 

2 

3 

n 


n 

6 

Boron 


3 





13 

Alimiinium . 


8 

3 




31 

Gallium 


8 

IS 

3 



40 

Indium 


8 

18 

18 



81 

Thallium 


8 

18 

32 


3 


A similar table for Group IIIA given in § 510 shows that scandium, 
yttrium, and the rare earth elements have two electrons only in their outermost 
shell. But actually three can readily be removed to give ions of rare-g^is 
structure, i.e., terminating with an octet. On those grounds aluminium is best 
classified with Group IIIA. 

The elements of this group, boron and aluminium excluded, are 
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all BO rare that a general disoussion of their properties is unneoessary . 
In general, it may be stated that the elements of the group are all 
tervalent (Group IIIB shows lower valencies also), and with the 
exception of boron all are metals. 

BOBON B. 10-82 

459. Histoiy. — Borax was probably not known before the eighth century 
A.D., though the Greek word, ‘ Chrysocolla,* used in much earlier times, 
lias sometimes been so translated. 

The element was discovered in 1808, being prepared by Gay-Lussao and 
I’honard, who heated boric oxide with potassium. 

460. Occurrence. — ^The element does not occur free but only as 
boric acid (q-v.), and as borates including kemite, sodium tetraborate 
Na^BjOy . 4H jO, boraeite, cohmanite and pricite, all calcium borates ; 
ulexite, a double borate of sodium and calcium ; and as a few rare 
minerals. 

461. Preparation. — ^There were formerly considered to be two 
allotropic forms of boron, the amorphous and the crystalline. 

It is however now clear that these are, or contain, compounds with 
aluminium, carbon, or magnesium. 

The so-called amorphous boron is best prepared from the oxide 
by the action of magnesium powder. The latter is mixed with a 
considerable excess of boric oxide and heated to bright redness. A 
vigorous reaction takes place and a mass is produced containing 
boric oxide, magnesium boride, magnesium borate and boron. 

BjOs -f 3Mg = 3MgO -f 2B 
(3Mg + 2B = MgjBjj). 

Long and repeated boiling with, first, dilute and then concentrated 
hydrochloric acid removes everything except the boron which, 
however, obstinately retains a little magnesium boride. On the 
commercial scale the product is heated in a vacuum in the electric 
furnace to 1,200®, which leaves fairly pure boron. 

Pure crystalline boron has been made by passing a mixture of 
hydrogen and boron tribromide vapour over a tantalum filament at 
1,100-1,300° C. 

2BBr3 + SHj = 2B + 6HBr. 

462. Properties of Boron. — ^The purest boron, made by the last 
method is black and opaque. It is harder than carborundum and 
as hard as boron carbide. Its density is 2-45. It is extremely inert 
chemically and remains imattached by boiling hydrochloride or even 
hydrofluoric acids. It reacts slowly with molten caustic soda above 
500° C. 

"Amorphous boron ” forms a chestnut-coloured powder of density 
2-45. Its melting point is high (c. 2,300° C.). 
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Tbough unaffected by air or oxygen at ordinary temperatures, it 
bums brilliantly when heated in oxygen, forming boric oxide, 

4B + 30, = 2B,0,. 

In air, boron nitride BN is also formed. Oxidising agents, such as 
nitric acid, concentrated sulphuric acid, potassium nitrate, etc., 
oxidise boron to boric acid. 

With caustic alkalis hydrogen is evolved and a borate is produced. 

Material formerly believed to be crystalline boron is an aluminium 
boride AlBj,. It forms intensely hard, very refractive crystals, or 
sometimes blackish or reddish foliate masses. It is much less in- 
active than amorphous boron, being hardly affected by oxygen ctou 
at liigh temperatures. It is oxidised by fused caustic potash and b\' 
fused lead chromate. 

463. Atomic Weight of Boron. — The atomic weight of boron is 

evidently approximately 11 as shown by the vapour densities of its volatile 
hydrides, chlorides, organic compounds, etc. Dulong and Petit’s law gives 
anomalous results. Since the equivalent is about 3*7 the element is tervalent. 
The exact determination has presented many difficulties. The change of 
weight when boron halides BCls, BBrs are converted into silver halides 
3AgCl, 3AgBr, indicates a value close to 11*0 but probably a trifle less; the 
best value is probably 10*82. 

There are two isotopes of atomic weight 11 (81*17%) and 10 (18*83%). 

464. Boron Compounds. — ^Boron is always tervalent in its com- 
pounds ; in its hydrides such as figHg, it appears to be quadrivalent, 
but see § 472. 

Its compounds are, in general, those of a non-metal. Thus its 
oxide is acidic in character ; its chloride is a liquid hydrolysed by 
water. The only traces of metallic character are to be noticed in 
the formation of certain compounds with sulphur trioxide and 
phosphorus pentoxide (e.g., boron phosi)hate BPO4). These resemble 
salts in their formulae, but do not appear to have their characteristic 
properties being hydrolysed by whaler. 

465. Boric Oxide B 2 O 3 is obtained by burning boron as described 
above (§ 462). It is much more easily prepar^ by heating boric 
acid to redness, when a colourless glass remains. When heated, it 
softens gradually and, like all glasses, has no definite melting point. 
Boric oxide is an acidic oxide, combining with water to form boric 
acids. Orthoboric acid is the chief product, but a little metaboric 
acid may also be present, 

B20,+ H, 0 « 2 HB 03 
HBO 2 + HjO^HaBO,. 

Boric oxide reacts with bases, forming borates, often brightly 
coloured (cf. § 470). 
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CuO + B,0, = Cu(BO,),. 

Being non>volatile, boric oxide wiU displace such acids as sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, etc., from their salts at temperatures above c. 500°C. 
Fej(S04), + 3B,0, = 2Fe(BO*), + 3SO, f 

466. Boric Acids. — ^The following acids of boron are known, all 
derived from boron trioxide : — 

yOK 

Orthoboric acid, HjBOj, B — OH (BjOa-SHjO). 

\0H 

yOH 

Motaboric acid HBO2, B=0, (B2O3.H2O). 

Pyroboric acid H,B409 (2B2O3.3H2O). 

Tetraboric acid, H3B4O7, {2B2O3.H2O). 

Salts exist corresponding to all these and also to acids of formulae 

such as Hg^igOjg, H4Bg022^ and H2^^7 q 073* 

Several hypobonc acids, e.g., H4B2O4, exist, derived directly or otherwise 
from the boron hydrides. They are reducing agents and rather unstable. 

467. Orthoboric Acid H3BO3. — Manufacture. — ^Boric acid is found 
free in the soffioni or steam jets of volcanic origin which issue from 
the ground in certain districts of Tuscany. The steam, which con- 
tains only 0*06 per cent of boric acid, is taken from bore-holes, and is 
led through pipes which traverse boilers containing ordinary water. 
1'he natural steam is thus condensed and the steam raised in the 
boilers is used as a source of power. The condensed volcanic steam is 
evaporated, first in multiple evaporators, then in flat lead-lined 
cement pans, heated by the volcanic steam. The solution finally 
reaches a concentration of 10-12 per cent and is allowed to cool and 
crystallise. It is recrystallised from water once or twice and is then 
pure orthoboric acid. 

Most of the world’s boric acid is manufactured from native 
sodium or calcium borates found in California and Nevada . 

The calcium borate is ground to powder and treated with boiling 
water. Sulphur dioxide is passed through the solution and boric 
acid and calcium sulphite are formed. The latter remains in 
solution, 

+ 2SO2 -f 9H2O = 2CaSO, + eHjBO,. 

The calcium sulphite dissolves in excess of sulphurous acid and the 
boric acid crystallises out. 

Orthoboric acid forms white monoclinio crystals, greasy to the 
touch, and with a peaxly lustre. It decomposes when heated 
{». infra). Boric acid is appreciably volatile in ai>eam. Boric acid 
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is sparingly soluble in cold water but more freely in hot, 100 gms. of 
water dissolving 3*7 gms. of the acid at 12° C. and 28*1 gms. at 
99*6° C. 

Orthoboric acid is decomposed by heat, forming metaboric acid at 
100° C. and tetraboric acid at 160° C. 

H3BO3 = HBOa + HgO 
4HBO2 = HjB^Ov + HjO. 

Stronger heating causes the acid to sweD to a frothy mass and then 
melt to a glassy mass of boron trioxide, 

2H,B03 = 3H3O + BjOj. 

Boric acid in solution is weakly acid to litmus, colouring it wine 
red. It colours yellow turmeric paper brown and alkalis blacken 
the brown stain. A brown coloration is also given to turmeric 
paper by alkalis, but the colour given by boric acid is not changed 
to yellow by dilute acids. 

It finds a use in medicine as an antiseptic dusting powder (boracic 
powder) and mixed with soft paraffin wax as ‘ boracic ointment.’ It 
has been greatly used as a food-preservative, being tasteless and 
probably harmless to adults. The Public Health Regulations of 1925 
have forbidden the use of all food preservatives. 

Boric acid is used in the making of certain glasses and glazes. Borate glazes 
are more fusible than silicate glazes, and have a higher co-efficient of expansion. 
This latter fact makes them useful for enamels which have to adhere to metals, 
the coefficients of expansion of which are, in general, greater than those of 
silicates. 

468. Other Boric Acids • — Metaboric acid HBOo. — Metaboric acid is 
prepared by heating orthoboric acid to about 100® C. for some time. It is a 
white solid, stable below 200® C., at which temperature it begins to give off 
water. Like orthoboric acid it is a very weak acid. When it dissolves in water 
orthoboric acid is formed. 

HBO2 + H2O « H3BO3. 

Pyroboric Acid H3B4O9.— -Pyroboric acid is also formed by heating ortho- 
boric acid. Sodium pyroborate is made by melting borax with sodium 
carbonate, 

Na2B^07 -f- 2JN[a2C03 =» Na^B^Og -f- 2CO2. 

Pyroboric acid forms orthoboric acid when it is dissolved in water, 

-f 3 H 2 O « 4 PT 3 BO 3 . 

469. Sodium Borates. — Sodium metaborate NaBO, . iHsO is 
known and may be prepared by the action of caustic soda on boric 
acid or borax, 

NaOH 4- H3BO3 = NaBOa + 2H,0 
NaaB^O, + 2NaOH = 4NaBO, -f HjO. 

It forms needle-shaped crystals. 

The most important boron compound is another borate of sodium 
— ^borax. 
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470. Sodium Tetraborate^, Borax Na 3 B| 07 . — Preparation. — ^Boraz 
is extracted oommoroially from the salt deposits at Sea rles Lake , 
California, and to some extent by recrystallising the native mineral 
hernite, NajB^O- . 4HaO, which is found in the same region. 

Borax is also prepared to a diminishing extent from Italian boric acid. 
The acid, after preliminary purification, is boiled with crude soda-ash, 

NajCOg + 4H3BO3 = NajBjO, + 6H3O + CO„ 

and the product crystallised and recrystallised. 

Properties. — ^Borax exists in three forms : — 

(1) Borax glass, the anhydrous product produced by heating 
ordinary borax above its melting point imtil no more steam is 
evolved. It forma a colourless glass which absorbs moisture from 
the air and forms the decahydrate. 

(2) Ordinary or Prismatic Borax. — ^This is the decahydrate, 
Na.jBjO^. lOHjO, It forms large and colourless monoclinio crystals, 
wh^ch have a ‘ cooling ’ taste. Borax is sparingly soluble in cold 
water but quite soluble in hot. At 21-6° C. 100 gms. of water dis- 
solve 2-8 gms. of anhydrous borax, and at 100° 62-3 gms. 

When heated, borax loses water, first melting in its water of 
crystallisation, then swelling into a white voluminous spongy mass 
of anhydrous borax, which then fuses to the colourless glass 
described above. If traces of metallic oxides or salts be mixed with 
the borax, the borates of these metab are formed and dissolve in the 
fused borax, forming beads of * borax glass ’ of characteristic 
colours. This servos as a test for certain metals. 

The test is best performed by moistening a platinum wire and 
taking up a little borax upon it. This is heated in the Bunsen flame, 
keeping the bead of melt^ borax on the far side of the flame. It 
is better not to make a loop, as bending and unbending soon breaks 
the wire. When the bead is formed it will be colourless. It is 
moistened with a little of a solution of the 
substance to be examined or a few grains of 
the povrdered substance may be attached to the 
moistened bead. On re-heating, the bead shows 
the characteristic colours given in the table 
below. The ‘ oxidising flame ’ is the exterior of 
the Bunsen flame, the reducing flame is the 
interior. Beads heated in the reducing flame 
should be cooled in the cold reducing atmos- Fig. — 97, The borax 

phere of coal gas in the centre of the flame. bead. 

^ Alw called ' diborate * and * pyroborate.’ The nomenclature of these 
acids is still unsystematic. 
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Meial in compound added 

Colour of Bead in 



1 



Reducing Flame. 

Oxidising Flame. 


Hot. Cold. 

Hot. 

Cold. 

Copper . 

Colourless. Opaque. 

Bluo-green. 

Blue. 

brown -red. 


Iron 

Bottle-greon. Bottle-groen. 

Brown -yellow. Yellow. 

Chromium 

Green. Green. 

Yellow. 

Yellowish- 




green. 

Manganebo 

Colourless. Colourless. 

Amethyst. 

Violet. 

Cobalt 

Blue. Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Nickel 

Lead, silver, and some 

Grey. Grey. 

Violet. 

Brownish. 

easily reducible 




metals 

Greyish or blackish. 

1 1 

Colourless. 


If a platinum wire is not available a glass rod is a very fair sub- 
stitute. 

(3) Octahedral borax Na 2 B 407 . 6 H 20 is made by crystallising 
borax at about 60° C. It forms regular octabedra. 

Solutions of borax are weakly alkaline and can be titrated like 
sodium carbonate, using methyl orange as an indicator. 

Borax is decomposed by acids, boric acid being precipitated, 

NajB^O, 4 - 2HC1 + SHgO = 2 Naa + 4 H 3 BO 3 . 

Borax is used in a large number of trades. It is employed for 
making glazes containing borates for tiles and pottery (§ 600). It 
is also used for making enamels ; as a flux for soldering and weld- 
ing ; as a cleaning agent in laundry and soap-making ; for curing 
hams ; for glazing paper, playing cards, linen, etc. This type of 
glaze, of course, has nothing to do with the glazes obtained by fusion 
on pottery, etc. 

471. Sodium Perborate is the salt of an acid^ HBO3, which is not 
known in the free state. The salt is prepared by the action of sodium peroxide 
on boric acid* suspended in cold water. A salt, * perborax,* crystallises out 
on standing, and this, when treated with a dilute acid, gives a precipitate of 
sodium perborate, NaBOa . 4H2O. 

NaaOg -f 4H3BO3 = NagB^Oa + 6H2O 
Na 2 B 408 -f- HCl -f 4H2O = NaBOs -f NaCl + 3H3BO3. 

Sodium perborate is a strong oxidising agent, behaving in solution like a 
mixture of borate and hydrogen peroxide. It is used as a cleanser, especially 
for dentures, having the alkaline properties of borax and the bleaching power 
of hydrogen peroxide. 

472* Boron Hydndos. — Numerous hydrides of boron exist and may 
be obtained by the action of acids upon magnesium boride. These include 
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B*H., B4H 10* B10H14, B5H9, B4Hx 2* The chief product of the reaction 

is which soon breaks up into B2He, and hydrogen. The constitution of 

the hydride B2He is peculiar. The formula could be written as I. 


I I .• Xi , 

H— B— B— H 

i i h/ \h.-- 



H 

H 


I. 


II. 


if boron were quadrivalent, but its place in the Periodic table and the formulce 
of other compounds shows that it is tervalent- Its structure has been 
formulated as II., and in favour of this formula is the great instability of these 
ooinpoands in which boron atoms are linked Lluough hydrogen atoms by a 
>pocial type of three-centre bond* 

The hydrides of boron are for the most part very imstable gases, losing 
hydrogen even at a low temperature and having strong reducing powers, 

473. other Boron Compounds. — Boron carbide B^C, is made from 
boric oxide and coke in the electric furnace at 2000® C. It is the hardest 
abrasive ever made artificially, and therefore finds special uses in such articles 
as nozzles for sand blasting. 

2B2O3 + 7 C B4C 4* GCO 

Boron nitride BN is a white amorphous and inert powder, made by heating 
boron in an atmosphere of nitrogen. It crystallises in the graphite lattice. 

Boron sulphide B2S2 forms white needles, melting at 310 ® C. It may be 
made by the action of sulphur on amorphous boron. 

Boron trifluoride BF3 is a gas formed by the action of sulphuric acid and a 
fluoride on boron trioxide, 

CaFg 4- B 2 SO 4 = CaS04 -f HoPj 

B2O3 -f 3 h 2 F 2 = 2BF8 -f 3H2O. 

It is ji {‘olourloss fuming gas, of great value as a catalyst in organic chemistry, 
Miiiidi reacts with water with groat vigour, forming metaboric and hydro- 
fluoboric acids, 

4 Br,j 4- 2H2O - HBOo 4 - 3HBF4. 

The latter acid forms stable borofluorides, such as KBF4. In these boron is 
not ponta valent, the formula being 

“ F ‘ 

FfB*xF 

X • 

F 



Boron trichloride BCI3 is made by the action of clilorine on heated amor- 
phous boron. It is a volatile, colourless, mobile, fuming liquid, boiling at 
18 * 2 ® 0. which is decomposed by water, forming boric and hydrochloric acids, 

BCJ3 4 - 3H2O « HaBOa 4 - 3 HC 1 . 

474. Detection oi Boron. — ^Boron is nearly always found as boric 
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acid or borate. If in any other state the action of hot concentrated 
nitric acid will convert it into the former compounds. 

Boric acid and borates are recognised by their formation of a 
glass when heated, though they are not the only substances to 
do this. They are detected by heating the suspected substance 
with a little sulphuric acid, adding alcohol and setting fire to it. A 
green-edged flame, due to ethyl borate, indicates boron, which 
gives three conspicuous lines in the green of the spectrum and one 
in the blue. 

Determination. — If glycerol is first added, boric acid may be 
titrated as a monobasic acid with caustic soda, Avith phenol-phthalein 
as indicator. Borax may be titrated with a mineral acid (§ 470). 


ALUMINIUM Al, 26-97 

475. History. — Certain compounds of the element, aluminium 
have been known from the earliest times. Alum, potassium 
aluminium sulphate, was known to the Greeks and Romans, while 
the crystallised oxide, ruby and sapphire, have been rised from a 
remote period as gem stones. The existence of an ‘ earth,’ alumina, 
as distinct from lime, etc., was recognised in the eighteenth century, 
and the metal was prepared by Oersted and Wohler in 1824 and 
1827, probably in an impure state. Bunsen and Deville both 
obtained the metal by electrolysis of the fused chloride in 1854. 
The modem electrolytic process came into use in 1886 and developed 
very rapidly after the establishment of the automobile industry. 

476. Occurrence. — ^Aluminium is found in very great quantities 
in the earth’s crust, being only less common than oxygen and 
silicon. Its commonest form is as silicate, associated with silicates 
of potassium, calcium, etc., in felspar, which is a constituent of most 
igneous rocks. 

Aluminium silicate gives the ‘ sticky ’ quality to clays. Other 
aluminium minerals include the oxide as bauxite, diaspore, corundum, 
ruby, sapphire, the sulphate associated with potassium sulphate in 
alumstone, the fluoride in cryolite, the double fluoride of sodium and 
aluminium. Numerous aluminates also occur, the most important 
of which are the spinels. Ordinary spinel is magnesium aluminate ; 
iron and manganese spinels also occur. 

. ^he chief sources of the metal are bauxite and cryolite. 

477. Manufacture of Alnminium. 

DsvUWs Process . — Up to 1886 , aluminium was made by the action of 
sodium on the double chloride of aluminium and sodium, 

Aia, + 3Na - Al -f 3Naa. 
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I’his process produced aluminium at about £1 a pound, and was rendered 
obsolete by the electrolytic process. 

Electrolytic Process . — ^This process can only be carried on where 
water power is available and electricity is cheap. The source 
of aluminium is the oxide which is foxmd as bauxite AI2O3.2H2O. 
Tliis mineral contains some considerable quantity of iron and silica, 
which must be removed before the aluminium is extracted. The 
usual process is to dissolve it in caustic soda solution under pressure. 
The iron oxide does not go into solution, but the alumina forms 
soluble sodium aluminate and the silica, sodium silicate. The 



Fig. 98. — Manufacture of aluminium by electrolysis. 

sodium aluminate dissolves a considerable further quantity of 
alumina probably as a colloidal solution, 

(2 + n)Al203 + 2NaOH + (n — 1)H20 =- 2NaA102 + 2wAl(OH)3 
Solid Colloidal. 

This liquid is filtered through presses and the aluminium hydroxide 
present as colloidal solution is precipitated by addition of some of 
the previous batch of purified aluminium hydroxide. It is then 
filtered off, pressed, and heated to convert it into oxide. The liquid 
containing sodium aluminate is used to dissolve more bauxite. 

The aluminium oxide, prepared as above, is then added to a bath 
consisting of melted cryolite, i.e., sodium aluminium fluoride 
(§ 497), contained in a large electrolytic cell (Fig. 98), of which 
the anodes are carbon blocks and the cathode the graphite lining of 
the cells. The cryolite is electrolysed, 

2AIF3 == 2A1 + 3F2, 

the fluorine reacting at once with the alumina present, 
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2AI2O3 + 6 Fj == 4AIF3 + 3O2, 

and thus restoring the aluminium fluoride decomposed. The 
aluminium collects at the bottom of the cell and is withdrawn froiD 
time to time (see Plate XV). 

478. Physical Properties. — Aluminium is a white metal. It has» 
when scraped, a brilliant lustre, which is soon dulled by formation of 
a thin layer of oxide. 

Aluminium melts at 660® C. Its density is 2*66 and it is the 
lightest metal which can be employed for machine parts, etc. It 
finds numerous uses, particularly in automobile and aeroplane 
engineering, where it is used for crank cases and other machine 
parts which are required to be light and strong without being 
particularly hard or heat-resistant. 

The specific heat of aluminium is 0*21, and its atomic heat is thus 
a little lower than would be predicted by Dulong and Petit’s law 
(0*21 X 27 = 6*67, v. § 63). 

Aluminium is a very good conductor of heat and electricity and 
weight for weight is a much better conductor than copper. 

The film of oxide which forms on the surface of the metal makes it 
very diflScult to solder, and it is nearly always welded by means of 
the oxygen blowpipe or the electric arc. 

479. Chemical Properties. — Bright aluminium is at first oxidised 
rapidly, but the thin film of oxide produced has a very strong protec- 
tive action. Aluminium is therefore very little affected by oxygen. 
The metal, if heated sufficiently in a finely-divided condition, will 
burn with the production of much heat and brilliant light, 

4A1 + 3O2 = 2AI2O3. 

Aluminium is attacked by chlorine, giving the chloride (ff.v.), and 
bromine acts similarly, 

2A1 + 301, = 2Aia3. 

Aluminium is not attacked by water unless the coating of oxide is 
prevented from forming. If aluminium is amalgamated by scraping 
it and rubbing it with mercury or mercurous nitrate it reacts easily 
and rapidly with water, decomposing it even in the cold. 

2A1 + 6H3O = 2Al(OH), + SH*. 

The purest metal available is very slowly attacked by the halogen 
acids, which however attack commercial aluminium readily* 
forming hydrogen, 

2A1 + 6HC1 =- 2AlCla + SHj. 

Nitric acid and sulphuric acid hardly affect it. Strong hot sulphuric 
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acid reacts to some extent, giving sulphur dioxide and aluminium 

sulphate. 

Aluminium is readily attacked by alkalis, which form aluminates 
and hydrogen, 

2KOH + 2A1 + 2HjO = 2KA10, + 3Hs. 

Aluminium vessels are therefore damaged by hot soda solution. 

Aluminium displaces many metals from their salts, more especially 
the chlorides. 

480. Aluminothermic Processes. — Aluminium reacts very vigor- 
ously with oxygen compounds at high temperatures. On this fact 
is based the aluminothermic method of preparing metals. If a 
mixture of the oxide of a metal (e.gr., ferric or chromic oxide) and 
coarse aluminium powder is placed in a resistant crucible and ignited 
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Fig. 99. — ^Welding by thermite. 

by means of a piece of magnesium ribbon stuck into the mass, a 
violent reaction occurs, the temperatme rising to a white heat. 
The metal is liberated and sinks to the bottom of the crucible, and 
the aluminium oxide simultaneously produced fuses and then 
solidifies to an upper layer of hard slag. 

FejOs + 2A1 = AljOj + 2Fe. 

The method is applied to the manufacture of chromium, manganese, 
tungsten, etc. §§978, 1107). 
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A mixture of aluminium powder and iron oxide, together with 
some stoel as turnings or punohings, is known as thermite, and when 
fired as above produces liquid steel at a temperature of about 
2,500° C. It is used for welding machine parts, etc., in situ. A 
mould is built up roimd the parts (Fig. 99) and the thermite is 
placed in a crucible lined with magnesia and provided with a 
tapping plug. The thermite is fired, and by knocking out the 
plug the steel is allowed to run into the mould, where it melts the 
broken parts into a homogeneous mass of iron or steel. 

Thermite is also employed in incendiary bombs. 

481. Uses and Alloys. — Because of its lightness and its great 
strength when alloyed, aluminium is widely used in the making of 
machine parts, particularly in connection with transport. It is 
second only to copper amongst the common metals for its electrical 
conductivity, and is therefore widely used in the electrical industiy, 
particularly in the construction of high-tension cables. The most 
important alloys of aluminium are Dural, containing Al, 94 per cent. ; 
Ain, 1 per cent. ; Mg, 1 per cent. ; Cu, 4 per cent. ; Magnal, con- 
taining about 8 per cent Al, and 92 per cent. Mg, together with traces 
of manganese and zinc, and aluminium bronze, containing 3-10 per 
cent, of aluminium and 90-97 per cent, of copper. All of those 
alloys are superior to the pure metals in strength, hardness, and 
resistance to corrosion. The technique of anodising considerably 
enhances the resistance of aluminium and its alloys to corrosive 
agents. The object to bo treated is made the anode of an aqueous 
electrolytic cell. Oxygen is discharged by the electric current and 
attacks the aluminium, forming a transparent but impervious 
coating of the oxide, which affords an excellent protection against 
further chemical attack. 

482. Atomic Weight o! Alumininm. — D along and Petit ’s law and the 

vapour density of the chloride above 1,000° C. and of certain organic com- 
pounds indicate an atomic weight of approximately 27. The equivalent is ^ 
and the valency therefore is 3. The exact atomic weight has been computetl 
from the volume of hydrogen evolved when the metal is treated with caustic 
alkalis, and edso from the weight of silver chloride or bromide formed fi’oni 
a given weight of aluminium chloride or bromide. The latter method is the 
most accurate. The best value is probably 26*98. 

482a. Alominium Hydride. (AlH 3 )n is white and nonvolatile. 

488. AliiTwiniiim Oxide. — ^There is only one oxide of alijyminium-^ 
alumina AljO^, It occurs native as crystals, pure and colourless in 
corundum or white sapphire, coloured in sapphircy ruby and oriental 
topaZy which are valued as gems on account of their beauty of colour 
and hardness* An impure form of the oxide is known as emery* 
Alumina also occurs native in the hydrated state as the important 
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mineral, bauxite. Aluminium oxide is prepared by heating aluminium 
hydroxide or, better, ammonium alum (§496). The commercial 
process of preparation from bauxite is described in §477. As 
obtained by carefully heating the hydroxide, it is a soft white 
amorphous powder, easily soluble in acids, but after heating to 
redness it becomes very hard and practically insoluble in all acids. 

Alumina may be melted in the oxyhydrogen flame and it may be 
crystallised, forming crystals which, if pure, are identical with 
corundum, and if coloured with traces of chromium or cobalt are 
identical with rubies and sapphires. 

Vemeuil has devised an ingenious piece of apparatus, which is used for 
making these artificial gems. An inverted oxyhydrogen blow-pipe plays on a 
small rod of alumina, which serves as a support for the gem which is to be 
produced. Into the flame is caused to fall finely -powdered alumina with a little 
chromium oxide. The particles melt at the very high temperature of the 
hame and, sticking to the alumina rod, build up a pear-shaped ruby, consisting 
of a single crystal. The ruby is indistinguishable from the natural gem except 
in that its flaws, if any, are curved rather than straight. (See Plato V.) 

Aluminium oxide, fused in the electric furnace, is known as 
alundum. It is used as an abrasive and also for making refractor}' 
crucibles, muffles, firebricks, etc. 

Aluminium oxide is a very stable and unreactive substance. 
The oxide, after ignition, is dissolved only after prolonged boiling 
with hydrochloric acid. It is, however, dissolved by caustic alkalis, 
forming aluminates, 

AljOa + 2K0H = 2KA10, -|- HjO. 

Aluminium oxide is not reduced to the metal by either hydrogen 
or carbon. The heat of combustion of aluminium is so high that its 
compoimd with oxygen — ^alumina — ^is only reduced with great 
uifficulty. 

484. Aluminium hydroxide probably exists as A1(0H)3, and also 

^AIO(OH). It is readily obtained as a gelatinous precipitate by 
the action of ammonia or other alkali on an aluminium salt, 

Al2(S04), + 6NH4OH = 2A1(0H), + SCNHJjSO,. 

When freshly precipitated it readily dissolves in acids, forming 
nluminium salts, but after standing dissolves with difficulty. 

It dissolves in caustic soda (but not in ammonia), forming the 
aluminate, 

AIO(OH) + NaOH = NaAlO, + HjO. 

Aluminium hydroxide has a remarkable power of combining with 
organic colouring matters, forming coloured substances called 
‘ lakes.’ Thus, if a solution of cochineal in weak alkali is mixed 
with a solution of alum the precipitated aluminium hydroxide 
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combines with the cochineal, forming the beautiful red ‘ lake* known 
as carmine and much used as a pigment. The property is also used 
in dyeing. Thus cotton may be soaked in a solution of aluminium 
acetate (or sodium aluminate) and, when impregnated with the salt, 
may be exposed to warmth and moisture, when aluminium hydroxide 
is formed by hydrolysis (§ 121). The cotton may then be dyed in 
such a dye as alizarin (madder), and a fine bright permanent red is 
obtained. If the cotton is not treated with an aluminium com- 
pound the dye does not adhere and may be wholly washed out 
again. Ferric salts and chromium salts may also be used in place 
of those of aluminium and produce different shades. 

485. Aluminates • — Sodium and potassium aluminates are prepared 
by the action of caustic alkalis on alumina as above. They are made on the 
large scale by heating bauxite with caustic alkali solution under pressure. They 
are probably to be regarded as salts of the acid, Al(OH)3 . HgO or HA1(0H)4. 
Their formulte are commonly written NaA102 and KAIO2. 

The aluminates of the alkalis are soluble in water. Their solutions are easily 
hydrolysed and on dilution precipitate aluminium hydroxide, 

NaAlOg 4 - 2H2O = A 1 ( 0 H )8 -h NaOH. 

Solutions of these salts are therefore strongly alkaline. Acids also precipitate 
the hydroxide, 

KAlOg + HCl + HjO KCl + Al(OH)8. 

The aluminates are decomposed when boiled with ammonium chloride, 
aiuminhim hydroxide being precipitated. 

NaAlOg + NH4CI -f H2O NaCl -f NKj + AlCOH),. 

This fact is utilised to distinguish aluminium from zinc in some systems of 
qualitative analysis, for rincates are not so decomposed. 

There is a good deal of cvident;e to suggest that solutions of aluminium 
hydroxide in dilute alkalis are largely colloidal in nature and consist of aggre- 
gates of A1{0H)3 poptisod by absorbed hydroxyl ions. 

Many minerals are aluminates. An important class is the spinels, M[A102l» 
•whore M can bo Mg, Zn, Fe &c. Chrysoheryl is Be^AlOo]- 

486. Salts of Altuninium. — Aluminium salts, in general, are 
colourless and non-poisonous. They are distinguished by the’-^ 
ready hydrolysis by water, aluminium in this respect showing a 
decided non-metallic character. Thus the chloride Mid sulphide 
behave in this respect like the compoimds of a non-metal or metal- 
loid. 

Aluminium salts, in virtue of the trivalent ion, A1+++ which they 
produce, have a remarkable power of precipitating colloids. 

Aluminium hydroxide, being a very weak base, does not form 
stable salts with very weak acids. Thus aluminium carbonate does 
not exist. The chemistry of aluminium in general may be instruc- 
tively compared with that of arsenic or quadrivalent tin, each the 
first metal or metalloid of a group. 

Solutions containing the aluminium ion display but few preoipita* 
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tion reactions. With alkalis and with seJts which hydrolyse, forming 
some alkali (e.g., sodium carbonate or sulphide), a precipitate of 
gelatinous aluminium hydroxide is produced, 

A1+++ + 30H- = Al(OH), I . 

This precipitate is soluble in excess of caustic soda (§ 484) forming 
sodium aluminate. 

487. Alnmininm Carbide AI 4 C 3 is made by heating a mixture of 

alumina and carbon to a very high temperature, 

2A1203 9C ^ AI 4 C 3 -{- 6 CO. 

It forma a yellowish powder, which is decomposed by water or dilute acids, 
forming methane, 

AI 4 C 8 4- I 2 H 2 O « 4Al(OH)s 4- 3 CH 4 . 

488. Aluminium SiUcates. — ^Aluminium silicate enters into the 
composition of numerous minerals. Among these may be mentioned 
the felspars, which are minerals of great importance and form a 
part of most igneous rocks. 

Orihodase^ potash felspar, is KAlSijOg (KgO-AljOa-GSiOg). 
Albite is the corrowsponding sodium compound. 

The micas are double silicates of aluminium and another metal, 
usually magnesium or iron. 

Garnets are double silicates of a trivalent metal, often aluminium, 
and a divalent metal, such as calcium, magnesium or ferrous iron. 

The zeolites are hydrated double silicates of a metal and alumi- 
nium. The zeolite, sodium permutit, Na2O.Al2O3.2SiO2.6H2O, 
is used in softening water. The native material is used by some 
manufacturers of water softeners, whilst others use an artificial 
product made by heating china clay, sodium carbonate and silica. 

489. Clays. — The term clay denotes certain earths which are 
highly plastic when wet and which, when heated to redness, lose 
their plasticity and are convertedinto ahard mass unaffected by water. 

Clay is not a single substance but consists of very fine particles of 
.quartz, silica, felspar, mica, etc., resulting from the decomposition 
of certain igneous rocks such as granite, bound together by a sticky 
substance which appears to be a hydrated aluminium silicate, 
Al2O3.2SiO2.2H2O. Clays originally formed by the decomposi- 
tion of these rocks may either be found in their original position, as 
is china clay, or may be carried by water and deposited at a distance, 
Q-s are brick-earth, etc. 

The value of clays in industry depends on their plasticity while 
moist, which enables them to be formed into complex shapes, and 
their subsequent hardening under the action of heat to a stony or 
glassy mass which is proof against the action of water. 

When moist clay is dried at 100® C. it loses most of its water and 
^^omes hard and brittle. If this product is soaked in water it 
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once more becomes soft and plastic. At about 600®-600®C. a 
further change takes place, combined water is driven oflF and a hard 
porous mass, which does not soften in water, is left. At temperatures 
above a red heat, 900®-! ,000® C., most clays becomes less porous and 
more stony in consistence, and at temperatures between c. 1,400®~ 
1 ,850® C. they melt to a glassy mass. 

Kaolin or china clay is a white earthy substance, less plastic and sticky than 
most clays. It consists of aluminium silicate (Al2O3.2SiO2.2H2O) with some 
quartz, sand and mica. These latter are commonly removed from it by 
washing. China clay is used for the finer porcelains and earthenwares and also 
for ‘filling ’ white papers, etc. 

Ball clay is a less pure material used for the manufacture of earthenware. 

Common clay contains more impurities, among which is usually iron oxid(s 
which gives a red colour to the burnt material. It is used for the cheaper 
pottery, bricks, tiles, etc. 

Fireclay contains a good deal of silica, and very little iron. When fired it 
forms a material of high fusing point — 1 , 500 ® C. and upwards. 

490. Alummium Nitrate, A 1 (N 03 ) 3 . 9 H 20 , is a colourless crystalline 
salt extremely soluble in water. When heated it decomposes in the 
same way as other nitrates (§ 750). 

491. Aluminium Sulphide AljSg. — Aluminium sulphide is made by 
the reaction of aluminium and sulphur. It is at once decomposed 
by water, 

A1,S, + 6H,0 = 2Al(OH), + 3H,S, 
hydrogen sulphide being evolved. It is therefore not precipitated 
from solutions of aluminium salts when these are treated with 
hydrogen sulphide — ^a fact of importance in qualitative analysis. 
When alkaline sulphides are added to aluminium salts the hydroxide 
is precipitated in place of the sulphide. 

492. Aluminium Sulphate, Al2(S04)3.18 HgO. — This salt is found 
native in the form of an ejQdoresceuce and is called hair-salt or 
foMieralum. 

It is made by the action of sulphuric acid on bauxite or on china 
clay, alummium silicate, 

AlgSijO, + SHjSO, = AlgtSO,), + SHjO + 2810, 

The clay is heated and then treated with the acid. 

The solid product is extracted with water in order to separate 
the aluminium stdphate from silica, unchanged clay, etc., and the 
solution so obtained is crystallised. 

Al uminium sulphate forms ill-defined crystals, oontaining no less 
thsm eighteen molecules of water of crystallisation. The commer- 
cial salt is not, however, fully hydrated. 

The salt is very soluble in water. 

When it is heated, water is at first lost and then at a red heat 
alumina and sulphur trioxide are produced, 
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A1,(S0*), == AlgO, + 3S0,. 

Aluminium sulphate forms an important series of double salts 
known as the alums (§ 493). 

Aluminium sulphate has a remarkable power of precipitating 
colloids {§ 96), and is used in purifjing sewage. It finds a use also 
in ‘ foam ’ fire extinguishers. These contain aluminium sulphate 
and a bicarbonate in separate receptacles. When they mix, a stable 
foam of bubbles of carbon dioxide is produced. 

AlgCSO^), + GNaHCOa = 2A1{0H)3 + SNaaSO* + 600 ^, 

the aluminium hydroxide formed causing the bubble walls to be 
stable. These extinguishers are effective for burning oils. Oils 
float on water but the light foam floats on burning oil and excludes 
the air. 

493. The Alums. — The name ‘ alums ’ is given to the members 
of a group of double salts which have the general formula, 

M'aSOi . M"'2(S04)3 . 24H2O, or better M'M"'(S04)2 • I2H2O, 
where M' is a monovalent ion or radical (Li, K, Na, Rb, Cs, NH4, 
N2H5, NH3OH, Tl', but not Ag+, Hg2++, or Cu+) and M'" a tervalent 
joetal (AI, Cr, Fe'", Mn'", Co'", V'", Ti'", Ga, In, but not Bi, TP+ 
or the rare earths) ; Se04 may replace SO4 — . 

Examples of alums are : — 

KA1(S04)2.12H20 . . Potash or common alum. 

NTl4Fe(S04)2 . 12H2O . . Iron ammonium alum. 

RbCr(S04)2.12H20 . . Rubidium chrome alum. 

The alums all crystallise in the cubic system with twelve molecules 
of water and form well-marked octahedra or cubes. The alums 
which do not contain aluminium are considered under the heading of 
the sulphate of the tervalent metal contained in them {v. §81000, 
1169). 

494. Potassium Aluminium Sulphate, Potash Alum, KA 1 (S 04 ) 2 . 
I2H2O. — This salt is occasionally found as an efflorescence. The 
alun de plumes found in the island of Melos, was known to the 
Romans and Greeks, who also prepared the salt from alumstone. 

Alum is made from alunite or alumstone, a mineral of the com- 
position K2S04.Al2(S04)3.4Al(0H),, which occurs in Italy, Hun- 
gary , the Greek Archipelago, and other places. It is probably derived 
from felspars which have been subjected to the action of sulphurous 
volcanic gases. 

The alunite is calcined and then treated with sulphuric acid. 
Some potassium sulphate is added and the alum b allowed to 
crystallise. 
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KaS0*.AJ,(S04), + 4Al(OH), + OHaSO. = KjSO* + 3Alj(S04), 

+ 12HaO 

KgSO* + A 1 j(S 04 )j + 24H80 = 2 KA 1 (S 04 ),. 12 H, 0 . 

Alum is also made from pyritic shale, which is a hardened clay, containing 
pyrites (FeS2). The oxidation of the latter yields ferrous sulphate and sul. 
phuric acid, whicli converts the aluminium silicate of the clay into aluminium 
sulphate. The shale is roasted and extracted with water. Potassium chloride 
is then added to the solution containing ferrous, ferric and aluminium sul- 
phates. The reactions, 

FeS 04 4 - 2 KC 1 ^ FeClg + K2SO4, 
and K2SO4 -f Al2(S04)3 -f 24U2O = 2KA1(S04)2 . I2H2O 

result in the crystallisation of alum, which is then recrystalb'sed. 

Alum is also made commercially from aluminium sulphate prepared from 
bauxite. 

In the laboratory any of the alums may be made by mixing the 
requisite quantities of concentrated solutions of the two sulphates in 
question and, if need be, evaporating. The alum crystallises out. 

Alum forms colourless octahedra, which may be grown to groat 
sizes. The crystals are neither efflorescent nor deliquescent. It 
has a peculiar and sweetish astringent taste. Alum is moderately 
soluble in cold water but very soluble in hot. 


Temperature 
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When heated to 92'6° C. alum melts in its water of crystallisation. 
Further heating results in the loss of water, the anhydrous salt, 
known as burnt alum, remaining. Above a red heat the aluminium 
sulphate itself decomposes, leaving behind aluminium oxide (§§ 492, 
938). 

When treated with caustic soda or potash, aluminium hydroxide is 
precipitated and, on further addition of alkali, redissolves (§ 484). 
Ammonia precipitates alumina but does not redissolve the 
precipitate. 

Uses . — ^Alum is used as a mordant in dyeing (§ 484), in leather 
manufacture and for fireproofing inflammable fabrics. Its power of 
precipitating colloidal substances gives it a minor use as a ‘ styptic 
for stopping bleeding from small cuts, the blood from which it 
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coagulates. This property is shared by the salts of all terralent 
metals, notably ferric salts. 

495. Soda Aliim NOaSOi . Al 2 (S 04 ), . much resembles potash 

alum and can be made by mixing sodium sulphate solution saturated at 
450 c., with the requisite weight of aluminium sulphate contained in insufficient 
water to dissolve it. It is very soluble in water^ which dissolves its own weight 
of the salt. In other respects it resembles potash alum. 

^6. Atnmnninin Alum . Al^CSO^), . MHgO ia prepared 

by mixing solutions of the sulphates of aluminium and ammonium. It 
resembles potash alum in most pcuticulars. When strongly heated it leaves a 
residue of pure alumina. 

(NH4)2S04.Al2(S04)8.24H20 « (NH4)8S04 1 -h 24 H 2 O t 4- 3SOa f + AlaO,. 

Rubidium and ecesium alums are very sparingly soluble in water (l-Sl and 
0-49 gm./lOO gms. aq.). They are therefore useful in purifying these elements. 

497 . Alumininm Flaoride AIF,, in the form of sodium alumini- 
fluoride NajAlF, (or AlPg.SNaP), occurs as the mineral cryolite, 
which is found in quantity only in one locality in Greenland. It 
finds a considerable use in the manufacture of aluminium (§ 477). 

498. Aluminium Chloride AlgCl,. — ^Aluminium chloride is pre- 
pared in the anhydrous condition by passing a stream of chlorine or 
hydrogen chloride over heated aluminium contained in a wide tube. 
The volatile aluminium cMoride is condensed in a wide-mouthed 
linttle which is stoppered as soon a.s the reaction is complete, 

2A1 + 3Clj = 2Aia,. 

On the commercial scale chlorine is passed over a mixture of alumina 
and carbon. A solution of the salt is made by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on aluminium. When the solution is concentrated, 
crystals of the dodecahydrate, Al2Cl,.12H20, are formed. The 
anhydrous salt is a white solid which sublimes below 200“ C. Its 
vapour density at low temperatures indicates the formula, AljGl,, 
the structure of which is : — 


Civ yCa. yCl 

a/ Nn/ \ci 


Both the anhydrous salt and the hydrate are very hygroscopic. 
The anhydrous salt fumes in air, owing to the formation of hydrogen 
chloride by its reaction with the moisture of the air. The salt when 
treated with water forms alu minium hydroxide and hydrogen 
chloride. A solution of the salt can only exist in presence of much 
tree hydrochloric acid, 


AlCa, -f 3H,0 V* Al(OH), + SHO. 

Anhydrous aluminium chloride finds great use in the Frieddl- 
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Crafts condmisation reactions which are much used in organic 
chemistry. 

499. Alnmtninm Bromide AlBr, is made by the direct action of 
bromine on aluminium. It resembles the chloride in most respects. 

500. Detection and Determination of Alnmininm.— Aluminiun) 
salts arc distinguished by giving no precipitate with hydrogen suI- 
phide in acid solution, while giving a white gelatinous precipitate oi' 
aluminium hydroxide with ammonia in presence of ammonium 
chloride. This precipitate is soluble in caustic soda (§ 484). 

Aluminium is determined by precipitating the hydroxide as above, 
filtering this ofif, igniting it amd weighing it as the oxide. 

Zinc salts give somewhat similar reactions to the above, but zinc hydroxide 
is not precipitated in presence of ammonium chloride. Moreover, the solution 
of sodium ahiminate gives a white precipitate of the hydroxide when boiled 
with ammonium chloride, which sodium zincate does not ; and sodium zincate 
gives a white precipitate of the sulphide with hydrogen sulphide, which the 
aluminate does not. 

GALLIUM Ga, 69 72 

501. Gallium and Its Compounds.— GaUium is an exceedingly rare 
element, the richest ores of which rarely contain more than *02 per cent.; 
germanite (§ 607) occasionally contains up to e. 0*5 per cent. It is found in 
commercial aluminium in a variable but very small proportion, and also in 
certain specimens of zinc blende. Its discovery was of particular interest, ns 
Mendel6efr had previously predicted the discovery of an element, ‘ eka* 
aluminium/ which would fill the gap then existing in the Periodic table 
immediately below aluminium. He predicted the properties of this element 
with remarkable accuracy. 

Gallium is a silver-white metal of very low molting point, 29*8° C. Tlie 
metal remains permanently as a super-cooled liquid at ordmary temperatures 
if the solid is not brought into contact with it. It is not appreciably volatile 
even when heated to redness. 

In its chemical properties it resembles aluminium, being attacked by both 
acids and alkalis. 

Gallium is unlike aluminium in forming two series of compounds, in which 
it is bivalent and tervalont respectively. The former are strong reducing agents 
and decomposed at once by water. The latter much resemble the salts oi 
aluminium. Thus the chloride, GaCl 3 , is easily hydrolysed by water, and the 
sulphate forms alums, such as gallium ammonium alum, 

(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 . Ga^|(S 04 ), . 24HaO. 

INDIUM In. 114*82 

502* IndiniP and Its CompOimd8.--This element is, like galliuxn^ 

widely dispersed. It is found in the rare mineral cylindrite which contains up 
to 1 per cent., and also in some zinc blondes which form its chief source. 

Indium is a soft white metal of low melting point (166*5® C.). Its density is 
7*42. Its spectrum contains two strong indigo-blue lines, which gave rise to 
the name tndfum. It is oxidised at a red heat and bums with a blue fiame. It 
is not attacked by alkalis but dissolves fairly readily in acids. 
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Atomic Weight * — ^For some time indium was thought to be bivalent on 
account of its association with zinc. Its equivalent is 38*3, and there was a 
question whether the metal was divalent with atomic weight 76*6 or tervalent 
with atomic weight 114. Mendel6e£f could only ht indium into the table if it 
were taken to be tervalent. Evidence drawn from Dulong and Petit’s law 

6*4 

supported this view and gave a value for the atomic weight of **112, 

Then an indium alum was prepared, showing the element to be tervalent, 
and finally the vapour density of three dififerent chlorides was determined 
and the value 114 for the atomic weight was deduced. 

]i\diuni forms compounds in which it appears to bo univalent, bivaleii 
and tervalent respectively. In its true salts it is always tervalent. The ter- 
valent sulphate forms alums with univalent sulphates. Indium sulphide is 
precipitated by the action of hydrogen sulphide on neutral or feebly acid 
solutions of its salts, therein differing from gallium or aluminium. ^ 

THALLIUM Tl, 204*39 

503* Ths Elenidnt Tha l huni , — Thallium is much commoner than 
gallium or indium, but is none the less only found in a small proportion in the 
minerals which contain it. It was discovered in the deposits in the lead cham- 
bers of sulphuric acid works and was named from the green line in its spectrum 
thalloa, a young shoot). Some difficulty in classifying thallium was at 
first experienced, for it resembles the alkali metals in some particulars and lead 
in others. Thallimn shows little resemblance, if any, to aluminium, but the 
Periodic table could not find any space for it other than in this group. 
Mendel6eff pointed out that to compare thallium (atomic weight 204*0) with 
aluminium (atomic weight 27*0) was strictly analogous to comparing lead 
(207*2) with silicon (28), or mercury (200) with magnesium (24), and that no 
greater likenesses should be expected. 

Thallium is obtained from the dust deposited in the fiues of the pyrites 
burners used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. The separation of thallium 
from other metals depends on the fact that it is the only metal with a soluble 
carbonate and an insoluble chloride. 

Thallium is a bluish-white metal, soft and malleable like lead. Its melting- 
point is low, 302° C., and its density is high, 11*83. In these respects thallium 
baa a remarkable resemblance to its neighbour in the Periodic table-lead 
Thallium shows a strong green spectral line, and its compounds give a strong 
and persistent green colour to the Bunsen fiame. 

Thallium is oxidised only slowly by dry air at ordinary temperatures^ but 
rapidly when heated. It decomposes water only at a red heat and reacts some- 
what slowly with acids. It reacts rapidly with water containing air, giving the 
hydroxide. 


HiallhltH CompOimdS* — Thallium forms two series of compounds 
thallous and thallio, in which the element is monovalent and trivalent 
reapectively. The monovalency of thallium and indium in certain of their 
compounds is due to the peculiar phenomenon of the inert pair of electrons. 
This is discussed in § 588. 

ThaUotia oaoide Tl^O is a black powder, which combines with water, forming 
tha hydroxide. 

ThaUoua hydroxide^ TlOH, is of great interest on account of its resemblance 
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to the hydroxides of the alkali metals. It is made by the action of thallium 
turnings on water in presence of excess of oxygen, 

4T1 + Oj -f 2H2O «= 4T10H. 

Thallous hydroxide dissolves in water, forming a strongly alkaline solution 
resembling in most respects a solution of caustic soda or barium hydroxide, 

Thallie oxide TI2O3, is brown in colour. It resembles manganese dioxide or 
lead peroxide in its properties, giving thallous oxide and oxygen when heated 
to 800® C., thallous salts and oxygen with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Thallous salts , — The monovalent salts of thallimn, TlCl, TlgSO^, etc., 
resemble salts of lead or silver rather than of the alkali metals. Thus thallous 
chloride, bromide and iodide are sparingly soluble in water, as also is the 
sulphate, Thallous sulphide TI2S is black and insoluble like silver sulphide. 

Thallie salts resemble the compounds of aluminium in some respects. They 
are, however, not very stable and are oxidising agents. Thallie sulphate does 
not appear to form true alums but only double salts with alkali metals con- 
taining from three to eight molecules of water of crystallisation. There are, on 
the other hand, true thallous alums, in which the sulphate TI2SO4 takes the 
place usually taken by the sulphate of an alkali metal. 

Thallium compounds are poisonous, and the element therein again resembles 
its neighbours in the Periodic table — mercury and lead. 

SCANDIUM Sc, 41 -90 

505. Scandium and Its Compounds.— scandium is found in many 

minerals, but only in the smallest traces. Some specimens of a mineral called 
wiikite, containing PIT per cent, of scandium oxide, was at one time available, 
but these are exhausted, and it is extracted from certain specimens of loolframite, 
impure tungsten trioxide, and also from a double silicate of scandium and 
yttrium, known as thortvertiie. Scandium forms an oxide, SC2O3, resembimg 
alumina but more basic in character. It forms a series of trivalent salts, such 
as SCCI3, 802(804)3, etc. The sulphate does not form alums. It resembles the 
rare-earth elements very closely. 

YTTRIUM Y, 88-92 

506. Yttrium and Its Compounds.— Yttrium is often classed with 

the rare-earth metals, which it much resembles, although it is definitely not 
a member of the group of rare-earths, which is now taken to include only those 
fourteen elements between and including cerium and lutecium (atomic 
Nos. 68-71). Its properties are not very well known. 

The properties of its compounds appear to resemble those of the rare-earths 
(§§ 609-621) very closely. 

LANTHANUM La, 138*92 

507. Lanthanom and Its (k>mpOtind8.----Lanthanum, like yttrium, is 

associated in nature with the rare-earth metals and resembles them closely* 
In general, its properties may be taken as those of a t3rpical rare-earth 
(§§ 609-621). 

Lanthanum hydroxide is unusually basic and is slightly soluble in water, 
being comparable in its basic properties with calcium hydroxide. 

ACTINIUM Ac, 227 

608. Actininin. — Neither actinium nor its salts have been prepared 
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in a pure state. It is separated from certain radioactive minerals togetlier with 
any rare-earth compounds present. Its radioactive properties give it a par- 
ticular interest. It is further treated of in Chapter XXVI. 

THE RABE-EARTH ELEMENTS 

509. The Groap o! Rare-earih Elements.— The remarkable group 

of rare-earth elements comprises, strictly speaking, the fourteen elements 
appearing between and including cerium and lutecium, viz., the elements 
cerium, praseodymium, neodymium, promethium, samarium, europium, gado- 
linium, terbium, dysprosium, holmium, erbium, thulium, ytterbium, lutecium. 

These rare-earth elements show a most remarkable similarity in chemical 
properties, a similarity so great that the separation of the pure compounds 
from the natiually occurring mixtures of rare-earths is one of the most difficult 
tasks the chemist has to attempt. 

510. Stnictore of Elements of Group nia and Rare-earth Elements. 

—Scandium, yttrium, lanthanum, and the rare-earth elements show a 
Liost remarkable rosornblanco. The eletitronic structures of those elements are 
in the table below. It will be seen that the two outermost quantum 
groiijis are identical in those and in the rare-oarth elements, thus accounting 
for the close resemblance. Scandium, yttrium and lanthanum arc often classed 
n.s raro-earth olomonts, but it is better to confine this term to the elements 
Irotn cerium to lutecium in which the 4 quantum group is being filled to a 
iiiaxiiimm of 32 el<?ctrons. 

Tlio peculiarly close rosomblance of rare-earth elements is due to their all 
Jiaving the two outer layers of electrons, to 'whi(;h most of the chemical pro- 
perties of an element are to be asciribod, identically the same. The only 
(liffcrencos between these elements lie in their nuclei (differences in which do 
not affect chemical j^roporties directly) and in an inner layer of electrons which 
is. coinparat ivcly remote from the part of the atom by which c?hemical reactions, 
etc., are influenced. 


Atomic 

No. 

Element. 

Electrons of quantum-m 

imber 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21 

Scandium 

2 

8 

9 

2 



39 

Yttrium 

2 

8 

18 

9 

2 


67 

Lanthanum 

2 

8 

18 

18 

9 

2 

58 

Cerium . 

2 

8 

18 

18 

10 

2 

69 

Praseodymium. 

2 

8 

18 

20 

9 

2 

60 

Neodymium 

2 

8 

18 

21 

9 

2 

61 

Promethium . 

2 

8 

18 

22 

9 

2 

62 

Samarium 

2 

8 

18 

23 

9 

2 

63 

Europium 

2 

8 

18 

24 

9 

2 

64 

Gadolinium 

2 

8 

18 

25 

9 

2 

66 

Terbium , 

2 

8 

18 

26 

9 

2 

66 

Dysprosium 

2 

8 

18 

27 

9 

2 

67 

Holmium 

2 

8 

18 

28 

9 

2 

68 

Erbium . 

2 

8 

18 

29 

9 

2 

69 

Thulium . 

2 

8 

18 

30 

9 

2 

70 

Ytterbium 

2 

8 

18 

31 

9 

2 

71 

Lutecium 

2 

8 

18 

32 

9 

2 
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511* 0CCIUT811C6* — The rare-eartbs occur in a large number of mineralg 
mostly very unooznmon. The most important of these are : — 

CtrUt , — Cerium silicate with the silicates of other rare-earths. 

Manazite , — ^jMonazite is found in monazite sands, associated with numerous 
other minerals, and comes for the most part from Brazil, and Travancore in 
India* It has a commercial value on account of the thorium it contains. 
Monazite is a mixture of the phosphates of cerium, thorium, lanthanum, 
yttrium and other rare-earths, iron, aluminium, etc. 

Many other rare-earth minerals exist. 

612. Sepazation o! the Bare-earths.— The process of separating the 
pure compounds of these rare-earth elements from these complex mixtures is 
of great difficulty, and a great mcmy * new elements * have from time to time 
been separated and have turned out to be mixtures or to be identical with 
elements already discovered. Didymium, moeandrum^ phUUpium, decipium,^ 
demonUifn, lucium, koamiumt ntohoamium, glaukodymium, victonum, incogku 
€um^ neo-ytterbium, aldebaraniwn, cassiopeium and ceUium^ are some of the 
elements which have been named and afterwards abandoned as mixtures or as 
elements already known. 

The difficulties of the chemist reached their climax when Crookes in 1886 
annoimced that he had examined the spectra given by certain rare-earth 
compounds when made luminous by bombardment with cathode rays. Be had 
been able to obtain a number of different spectra from the products obtained 
by fractionating yttrium compounds (cf. § 86), and concluded that yttrium, 
samarium and gadolinium were made up of some twelve msta-eUtments. It was 
shown, however, that the varying phosphorescent spectra of this kind were due 
to small traces of impurity, and the theory was abandoned. 

The systematisation of the Periodic table by Moseley’s direct determinations 
of atomic number and Bolir’s theories of the atomic structure limited the 
number of possible rare elements to 14 ; for lanthanum had atomic number 67, 
and lutecium had atomic number 72, and the other rare-earths lay in the 
places between these. It may be stated now with complete certainty that all 
the rare-earths are known and are tnose in the list given in § 609. The dis- 
covery of illinium is now regarded as being illusory, but a radioactive isotope 
obtained by bombardment of neodymium with neutrons or from the fission 
products of uranium 235, has atomic number 61 and atomic weight 147 and 
so fiUs the gap; its half period is 1 1 days and it cannot be isolated in weighabie 
quantities. It has been named promethium. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to discuss the separation of the pure 
rare«earth elements. The methods used depend on the differences in solubility 
of certain salts, and on the ease with which certain elements can be precipitated 
as hydroxides by ammonia, leaving others in solution. By the use of cation* 
exchange resins, the separation of pure rare-earths is now carried out on the 
kilogram scale. 

GENERAL BEHAVIOBR OF THE RARE-EARTHS 

The rare-earths are best discussed as a group in a work of this character. 

613. Preparation of the Metals.— The rare.earth metals may be waAo 

by tile alumino-thermic method, by electrolysis of the fused chlorides or by 
heating the latter with potassium, 

^ Aptly named from dedpiOt I deceive. 
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An alloy of cerium, lantbamim, praseodymium, neodymium, etc., is made 
froTii thorium residues (§ 669) and is known as miachmelaU. It finds a use in 
place of aluminium for the preparation of many elements by the reduction of 
thoir oxides. The rare-earth metals are for the most part fairly fusible (600- 
850''' C.)» They are moderately dense (6-8*5). They bum vigorously in air or 
oxygen and are very reactive. I’hey decompose water at 100® C. and are 
readily attacked by acids. 

614. HydndOS of RoVO-O&rihSt MH 3 . ^The rare-earths combine 

directly with hydrogen, forming solid hydrides which are comparatively stable. 

515. Oxides of Bare-earfh Metals, MjO,.— These oxides are the 

‘ earths ’ themselves. They are made by all the ordinary methods for preparing 
basic oxides. The oxides are very stable, being reduced to metal with the 
grentest difficulty. 

516. Gooeral Properties of Salts of Bare^eaith Metals.— The salts of 

the rare-earths, like those of other transition elements, are generally coloured, 
and the spectrum of light transmitted by them or their solutions shows 
absorption bands. These absorption spectra are often very complex, still more 
so in iTiixturos with one another ; nono tho loss, they afford a valuable means 
of distinguishing the rare-eartli elements. The flame spectra are peculiar in 
character and give little assistance. The phosphorescence spectra have been 
alluded to above and form a valuable means of distinguishing rare-earths. 
Thus dysprosimn gives a yellow band in the spectrum, samarium orange, 
terbium green, etc. 

517. Hydroxides of Baz«-«arth Metals, MfOH),. — These are precipi- 

tilted by alkalis from solutions of the corresponding salts. They form gelatinous 
precipitates. They are more basic than most hydroxides, absorbing carbon 
dioxide from the air. 

518. Sulphides of Rare-earth Metals, M^ « — ^Like aluminium sulphide 

these aro decomposed by water and are not formed by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on the salts of the metals. 

519. Sulphates of Rare-earth Metals, M 2 (S 04 ) 3 .— These are made by 

the usual methods. They do not form alums with alkali metals though they 
form other double salts. The hydrated sulphates are rather sparingly soluble 
and are remarkable as having retrograde solubility curves, 

520. Nitrates d! Rare-earth Metals, MlNOg), • — These are obtained by 

the usual methods and form readily soluble crystalline hydrates. 

They form numerous double salts. Careful heating of the nitrates decom- 
poses some to oxide more easily than others, and this method of separating 
the rare-earth elements has been found valuable. 

521. Carbonates of Baio-oarth Metals^ M 3 (C 03 ) 3 « — These carbonates 

are the only carbonates of tervalent metals which are stable. 

522. Uses of the Rare«*earih Etooients* — cerium oxide is used in gas- 
^antles (§669). Cerium-iron alloys, mischmetall, and other alloys of rare* 
®arth metals are used in the so-called flints of petrol-lighters, etc. Several of 
the rare-earth compounds have been used for tinting porcelain, and cerium 
compounds have been used medicinally. The tetravalent ceric oompovinds 

useful oxidising agents. 



CHAPTER XV 


CARBON 

523. Carbon as a Member of Group IVB.— Carbon is classed in 
the Periodic table with silicon, germanium, tin and lead {v. § 686). 
It bears a greater resemblance to silicon than to any other element, 
l)ut the resemblance resides rather in the formulae of the compounds 
than in a likeness in their properties. To tin and lead carbon bears 
still less resemblance. Carbon is, in fact, treated by itself, and the 
study of its compounds forms a separate department of chemistry, 
known as Organic Chemistry. 

The chief points of resemblance between the elements of this 
group are summarised holow : — 

(1) The elements of the group are in certain compounds quadri> 
valent. 

(2) They each form an acidic oxide of the formula MOj. 

(3) They each form a chloride, MCI*. 

The properties of the five elements of Group IVB show a most 
interesting and marked gradation of properties as we pass from 
carbon to lead, but the likeness between the properties of the highest 
and lowest members is much slighter than is found in the groups 
which we have already discussed (I-III). The properties of the 
group, as a whole, are further discussed in Chapter X^. 

524. Unique Fiction of Carbon among the Elements.— The 
extraordinary number, variety and complexity of the carbon com- 
pounds, stuped under the department of chemistry known as 
Organic Chemistry, marks this element off from all others. There 
are three notable reasons for this peculiar behaviour of carbon. In 
the first place, carbon can form a remarkably strong chemical linkage 
with itself. Such chains of atoms as — 0 — 0 — or S — S — S— , 
— N = N — are notably unstable, but stable compounds containing 
chains of carbon atoms up to 60 in number have been made. This 
allows of the building up of very complex molecules. In the second 
place, a carbon atom in combination has a fully shared octet of 
electrons and cannot gain more by co-ordination or any other means. 
Thus carbon tetrachloride and ethane have no unshared electrons 

Cl H H 

Cl : C : Cl H : C : C : H 

Cl H H 


40S 
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aad therofore are stable substances and less ready to react than 
others of their class. In contrast are the corresponding compounds 
of nitrogen, nitrogen chloride and ammonia. 

Cl H 

• • •• 

QiN; h;n! 

• • •• 

a H 

These compounds have pairs of unoccupied electrons and so can 
readily form co-ordinate linkages (cf. § 155), which are often the 
prelude to chemical attack. Silicon compounds differ from those 
of carbon in that silicon has ah octet of electrons which can, unlike 
that of carbon, expand by co-ordination and so form compounds in 
which more than four atoms are attached to each silicon atom. 

Finally, carbon forms compounds of about equal stability with a 
large number of elements, and consequently forms an enormous 
variety of stable compounds. 

585. Sources of Carbon. — Pure carbon is found in crystalline 
form as diamond and bort, and also as graphite. Coal contains, but 
does not consist of, free carbon, as is explained below. In the com- 
bined form carbon is found in vast quantities as carbonates ; 
calcium carbonate {q.v., § 365) in particular, forming a considerable 
part of the earth’s crust. The carbon dioxide in the air provides a 
source of carbon for plants and thus indirectly for animals. Finally, 
organic matter of all kinds and the products of plants and animals 
in general contain carbon. Mineral oil, asphalt and bitumen, which 
may be the products of animal or plant life in past ages, also contain 
a high percentage of this element. 

526. Allotropy of Carbon. — Carbon exists in two aUotropic forms — 

(а) Diamond. 

(б) Graphite. 

Until recent years a third form, amorphous carbon, was included. 
Some authors have taken the view that there is a truly amorphous 
carbon and that coke, charcoal, lamp-black, etc., are mixtures of this 
with more or less graphite ; but recent researches indicate that the 
varieties of carbon (coke, lamp-black, charcoal, etc.) included under 
that heading, differ only from graphite in their purity, the size and 
shape of their particles and their porosity. Their intimate struc- 
ture as revealed by X-ray methods definitely shows their identity 
with graphite. The peculiar properties of the several varieties of 
“ amorphous carbon ” are apparently due to surface effects and to 
the presence of hydrocarbon impurities. Diamond and graphite, 
moreover, are the only forms of carbon with definite, fixed and 
invariable properties. 

The two definite allotropes, diamond and graphite, will co-exist 
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iDdefinitoly without change, but it appears that graphite is the 
stable form below 1,100° C., and below 8,000 atmospheres pressure. 

Thus diamond becomes converted into graphite when heated at 
ordinary pressures, and carbon when deposited from a solvoit, such 
as melt^ iron, is deposited at ordinary pressures as graphite. The 
heats of combustion of the two forms indicate that graf^ite is the 
stable form, for its heat of combustion (94*27 cal. /gm. atom) is less 
than that of diamond (94*43 cal. /gm. atom). Graphite has therefore 
less chemical energy and is the more stable form. 

527. The Diamond. — ^The diamond, most famous and valuable 
of gems, owes its popularity to its hardness and its high dispersion 
and refractive index, properties which render it imperishable and 
lustrous. Its rarity and the guarantee of wealth provided by its 
I>osses8ion adds to its desirability. In the past diamonds have been 
exceedingly rare, but to-day the high price of the gems is due to the 
strenuous efforts of the mining companies to restrict output. Quite 
apart from its beauty, the diamond has industrial uses, in particular 
for the manufacture of diamond drills for rook-boring, which may 
cost £2,000 each, and for such purposes as glass-cutting, gem en- 
graving, wire-drawing, etc. 

Diamonds are found in alluvial deposits, as in Brazil, but their 
chief source is in the so-called ‘ pipes ’ of South Africa. These 
* pipes ’ are apparently the shafts of ancient volcanoes, and are 
filled with a peculiar type of rock, known as ‘ blue ground.’ This 
is hard when excavated, but when left to weather, falls to powder. 
The diamonds are separated first by hand-picking and then by 
washing the clayey weathered blue ground over boards coated with 
grease. The diamonds adhere to the grease, and the clay, etc., passes 
on with the water. Artificial diamonds have proved unexpectedly 
difficult to make. Crystals of an element may be made, as a rule, by 
deposition from a solution (cf. sulphur), by gradual freezing of the 
melted element or by sublimation. Carbon has only recently been 
melted, and it solidifies to pure graphite and not diamond. At very 
high temperatures it sublimes below its melting point. The vapour 
of carbon, moreover, condenses as ‘amorphous carbon,’ and not 
as diamond. Carbon does not dissolve in any of the usual solvents, 
but it is found to dissolve to an appreciable extent in molten iron, 
which when cooled normally deposits graphite only. The occuxtenoe of 
diamonds in volcanic shafts suggested the idea that, if the carbon 
wwe deposited from molten iron under high enough conditions of 
temperature and pressure, diamond would be formed instead of 
graphite. There appears to be evidence that the catalytic agency of 
iron is necessary for its formation and that heat and pressure alone 
do not suffice. 
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in 1896, was the first to prepare artificial diamonds. 
Moissan placed pore iron and sugar charcoal in a carbon crucible, 
which fitted into a recess in the large electric arc furnace shown in 


Fig. 100. The iron was heated in the flame of the arc tmtil it boiled 
violently, reaching a temperature of about 2,000” C., and at this 
high temperature it dissolved a good deal of carbon. The crucible 
and boiling iron were then taken out and plunged into cold water or, 
better, into melted lead — a far better conductor of heat. The rapid 
cooling solidified a surface skin of iron and the contraction of this 
exerted an intense pressure on the melted iron within. The carbon 
crystallising under these conditions assumed the form of minute 



diamonds (Fig. 101), which 
were recovered by dissolving 
away the iron with an acid. 
The diamonds in no case 
exceeded | mm. in length. 

The diamond forms trans* 
parent crystals of octahedral 
form. Simple octahedra are 
rare, for the usual figure is one 
derived from the octahedron 
and has either twenty-four 
or forty-eight faces (Fig. 41), 


Fig. 100.— M. Moissan’B electric furnace, which shape makes the native 


diamond look very like a 
rounded pebble. The edges of the crystals are curved. The diamond 
is the hardest substance known. The refractive index of diamond 


(2-417) is considerably higher than that of any other solid,^ and to 
this its resplendent lustre is to be attributed, while its high colour- 
dispersion gives it * fire.’ The numerous total 


reflections in the interior of the artificially cut 
gem bring about the play of light which charac- 
terises it. The internal structure of the diamond 
has been investigated and it appears that the 
carbon atoms of which it is composed are 
chemically combined into a ‘ giant molecule ’ 
(§ 529a). This theory helps to account for its high 
density (3-3-3-5) and its chemical inertness. 


0 

Fia. 101. — Diamonds 
obtained by Mois* 
san, magi^ed 
thirty-three times. 



The diamond is very resistant to chemical action. It burns^ 
though with great difficulty and at a high temperature, forming 
carbon dioxide and leaving behind an almost negligible ash of mineral 
matter. The only chemical reagents which attack the diamond at 


^ Qlaiies have refiraelive index e. l*i-l*7* 
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the usual laboratory temperatures are fused sodium and potassium 
carbonates, which slowly convert it into carbon monoxide. 

Varieties of Diamond . — Diamond occurs associated with some 
graphite in the form of carbonado or bort. This mineral has the 
intense hardness of diamond, but presents a black and lustrous 
appearance. It can be used as a substitute for diamond in drills, 
etc. It has recently been shown that two modifications of diamond 
exist, differing slightly in physical properties. 

528. Graphite. — Graphite is found native in Siberia, Ceylon and 
the U.S.A. 

Graphite is made by subjecting amorphous carbon to intense 
heat. In the Acheson graphite furnace (Fig. 102) a rectangular 
fire-brick casing of considerable size is lined with coke dust, within 
which are packed either masses of coke or articles formed of amor- 
phous carbon which it is desired to convert into graphite. Large 
carbon electrodes are inserted in each end of the furnace and a 
current is passed sufficient to raise the contents of the furnace to a 
white heat. When the mass is allowed to cool, the amorphous 
carbon is found to bo converted into graphite. 

Graphite is a dark grey substance of characteristic greasy feel and 
lustre. Its density is 2'l-2'3. It crystaUises in hexagonal plates, but 




fi^§a^MWAmVrph ous Cari }o nTn i cle^ ^ 

fmm. 


Packing 
-material 
Coke, Dust 
etc. 


Central 
'•core of 
Carbon 
rods 


Fio 102, — Acheson graphite furnace (plan). 

commonly has a foliated structure somewhat like that of mica. 
Graphite is soft and an excellent lubricant, and from these properties 
its chief uses arise. The centres of ‘ lead * pencils are commonly 
composed of a mixture of graphite and clay. Graphite is used as a 
lubricant, mixed with various greases. 

Graphite is a fairly good conductor of electricity ; electrical 
apparatus is often composed of carbon ‘ graphitised ’ by heating 
it to a high temperature out of contact with air. Powdered graphite, 
* black lead,* is rubbed on plaster casts, etc., to make them suffi- 
ciently good conductors of electricity to be electroplated. Graphite 
is widely used fcH* the brushes of sm^ dynamos, since it is a good 
conductor and soft enough to shape itself to fit the revolving com- 
mutator. The electrodes used in electrolytic chemical processes 
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are usually of graphite, the only cheap substance which is at onco a 
good conductor and chemically inert. 

Graphite is chemically very inert, but not to the same extent 
as the diamond. It can be made to bum when heated to a high 
temperature, though only very slowly, and its resistance to heat 
causes it to be used, together with fireclay, in making crucibles. It 
is not attacked at temperatures below 100° C., except by a mixture 
of potassium chlorate and nitric acid, which oxidises it to a peculiar 
compound — ^graphitic acid. At higher temperatures any reagent 
which liberates oxygen will attack it. Thus graphite is oxidised 
when heated with potassium nitrate, potassium chlorate, etc. 

529. Varieties of Graphite. ‘Amorphous ’ Carbon.— The term 
amorphous carbon is applied to a large number of materials, con- 
sisting of more or less pure carbon and not of any crystalline form 
visible to the naked eye, aided by the microscope. These varieties 
consist of impure graphite, as has been shown by X-ray examination 
of their intimate structure. They include charcoal, lamp-black, 
soot and coke, and coal is also usually considered to contain 
some amorphous carbon. 

529a. Structures oi Diamonds, Graphite and Charcoal.— The 
X-ray examination of these forms has enabled us to map out 
their structure with great certainty. 

Diamond has its atoms arranged in a giant lattice with every 
carbon atom joined by a covalent single bond to four others. Thus, 



Fig. 103. — Structure of diamond. 


to volatilise, dissolve or attack diamond chemically, it is necessary 
to break the strong covalent linkages holding its atoms together. 
This accounts for its hardness ; and the intimate association of the 
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atoms (which share each other’s electrons) accounts for their near- 
ness and the consequent high density of the solid. The distance 
between the adjacent atoms is 1*64 X 10“® cm. which is the same 
as that between the adjacent carbon atoms in saturated aliphatic 
compounds. 

Graphite on the other hand consists of infinite planes of carbon 
atoms jouied by Van der Waal forces into layers of sheets. 

That the individual planes are not chemically linked is shown by 
their distance from each other. The carbon atoms in each plane are 
1-42 X 10~® cm. apart, the same distance as the carbon atoms in 
benzene and other aromatic compounds ; the individual planes how- 
ever arc about 3‘41 X 10“® cm. apart. Graphite is therefore readily 
cleaved along the line of the planes which are themselves not readily 
split up, hence its foliaceous structure, softness and lubricating 
power. It is more readily attacked than diamond, because the edges 
of the planes are open to chemical attack. 

Charcoal and other forms of ‘ amorphous ’ carbon appear to have 
the graphite structure, but with the planes of carbon hexagons 
smaller and more irregularly disposed. They have therefore many 
more “ edge ” atoms linked only to two others and are more reactive 
than graphite. Chemical evidence (§ 530) as well as X-ray examina- 
tion reveals the hexagonal arrangement. 

530. Charcoal is perhaps the typical form of ‘ amorphous ’ carbon 
Charcoal is produced when organic matter is heated to a high 

enough temperature to decom- 



pose it into volatile compounds 
and a residue containing carbon 
and any mineral matter con- 
tained in the original substance. 
Very pure amorphous carbon 
may be made by heating sugar 
in this way. St^m and various 
tarry products, furfural, etc., 
are evolved and a black residue 


Fio. 104. — Structure of graphite. left. This carbon is then heated 


in a current of chlorine to re- 


move traces of hydrogen. It is exceedingly difficult to remove the 
last traces of hydrogen, oxygen and moisture. The action of mag- 
nesium on carbon tf^raiodide (dissolved in carbon disulphide) yields 
a very pure form of amorphous carbon, Cl* + 2Mg = C + 2MgIj. 

Ordinary charcoal is prepared by heating wood in the absence of 
sufifioient air for its combustion, ^e simplest method of doing this 
on the Is^e scale is to build a heap of logs radiating from a central 
diaft and to cover this with turf. The heap is lighted through one 
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of the sir holes at the base ; and by regulating the air supply, the 
heap is converted into charcoal with as little waste of wood as 
possible. The vapours evolved when wood is heated contain 
valuable products, notably acetic acid, acetone and methyl alcohol, 
and the distillation of wood was once a considerable industry. The 
wood is heated in retorts of various patterns, and the residue, after 
the distillation, consists of charcoal. The supply so obtained 
exceeds the demand and much of the charcoal is burned as fuel 
wherewith to distil more wood. 

Charcoal is a black porous substance of very low apparent specific 
gravity (0*2 to 0*9), though the true density approximates to that of 
graphite. Since charcoal is very porous it has an enormous area of 
surface and exhibits surface effects in a remarkable degree. All 
substances retain a film of gas upon their surfaces, but the amount 
of gas so retained is very small. Charcoal, having an enormous 
surface, absorbs gases in a remarkable manner. Cooonut>sbell 
charcoal and that derived from very hard woods are peculiarly 
active. A piece of freshly prepared coconut charcoal will absorb 
176 times its volume of ammonia gas (at N.T.P.), 71 times its volume 
of carbon dioxide, and considerable proportions of other gases. 
The modem activated charcoals have even greater absorptive 
power. The gases are evolved once more on heating. If the charcoal 
is cooled in liquid air it becomes still more efficient, and charcoal 
so cooled is used in the production of very high vacua. 

The absorption of gases by charcoal is made use of in gas-masks. 
Ordinary charcoal adsorbs no great quantity of gas, probably 
because it has already adsorbed various hydrocarbons. Charcoal 
for adsorption is activated by heating it to 800®-l,000‘'C. in a 
current of steam, so decomposing or removing these hydrocarbons. 

In a similar fashion charcoal will adsorb substances from solution. 
Animai charcoal derived from bones is very efficient ; this charcoal 
consists of amorphous carbon mixed with the calcium phosphate of 
the bones in such a way ae to expose a very large surface. If animal 
charcoal be boiled with a solution of litmus, port wine, tea or other 
liquid coloured by a complex organic substance, the liquid is 
decolorised, the dye being adsorbed by the charcoal. The process 
is enormously used in the decolorising of sugar-cane juice in the 
ntaking of white sugar. 

Charcoal is the most reactive of the forms of carbon, and its 
activity is probably due to its enormous surface. It bums readily 
to carbon dioxide, 

C+ 0, = C0„ 

some carbon monoxide (q.v.) being formed if the supply of air be 
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deficient. It is a useful fuel in that it will smoulder for long periods 
under the coating of white ash it forms, and can, at a minute’s notice, 
be fanned to a bright glow. 

Charcoal reacts Vrith many oxidising agents. With hot concen- 
trated nitric acid it forms carbon dioxide, water and nitrogen per- 
oxide, 

C + 4HNO, = 2HaO + 4N0j + CO,. 

With hot and concentrated sulphuric acid, carbon dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide and water result, 

C + 2H,804 == CO, + 2H,0 + 2SO,. 

A curious side reaction is of interest. When charcoal reacts with sulphuric 
acid a small proportion of mellitic acid, Ce(COOIi)e, is formed at the same time 
as the carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide, 

12C + 9 H 2 SO 4 «= Cfl(COOH)e + eHjO + 980*. 

Mellitic acid has the structure, 

COOH 

HOOC^ COOH 

c 

II i 

HOOC ^COOH 

COOH 

which provides chemical proof that the carbon atoms in charcoal are combined 
into some such structure (of. Fig. 104) as 


0 <!: 

II I I 

/""s / 

c c 

1 II I 

c, c c 

I I 

Charcoal is a useful reducing agent at high temperatures. The 
oxides of most metals, heated with charcoal, are reduced to the 
metal with formation of carbon monoxide or dioxide, 

2CuO + C = 2Cu + CO, 

Fe,0, -f 3C = 2Fe -f SCO. 


This is the primitive process for smelting met a l l ic ores. OxysaJts, 
such as nitrates and sulphates, are reduced when heated with 
charcoal, the former with incandescence, the latter less easily. 
Thus barium sulphate heated strongly with charcoal is reduced to 
the sulphide 

BaSO, -f 4C = BaS + 4CO. 

631. Lamp-bladk is a finely divided form of amorphous carbon. 
It is made by burning various oils, such as creosote or petroleum, 
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and oolleotins the soot produced on Uanketa suspended in the smoke. 
It forms s fine black impalpable powder, containing a certain amount 
of greasy matter derived from the oil. It is used as a black pigment 
for paints, india ink, etc. 

Carbon-black or gaa-black is made in vast quantities by burning 
natural gas (§ 537). It is used as a filler for rubber which in the 
finished state may contain 40 per cant of gas-black. 

682. Soot. — Soot is similar to lamp-black but contains also a good 
deal of mineral matter from the ash of coal and also tarry products 
and ammonium salts. It is the latter two substances that renders 
it useful to gardeners as an insecticide and fertiliser, the carbon 
being inert. 

588. Coal. — “ Ordinary coal is a compact, stratified mass of 
‘ mummified ’ plants (which have in part suffered arrested decay 
to varying degrees of completeness), free from all save a very low 
()ercentage of other matter.” 

This definition applies to all types of coal, but ' cannel coal ’ 
contains also remains of minute animals, fish, etc. The source of 
the great coal-fields is the vegetable remains of great swamps, 
probably formed by the blockage of sluggish watercourses by 
vegetation, or more rarely, by the debris of primaeval forests carried 
down by rivers and deposited in deltas. Minor seams may have been 
formed in many other ways, from peat deposits, accumulations of 
dead leaves in primaeval forests, etc. 

That vegetable matter wais the original source of coal has long 
been obvious from the common occurrence of fossil leaves, tree 
trunks, etc., in the mineral, while careful examination of coal with 
the microscope shows that coal is almost completely composed of 
plant remains in various stages of decomposition. 

At one time coal was regarded &s a ‘ form of carbon,’ but in fact 
it only contains a small proportion of free carbon. That this is the 
case is clear on several grounds : — 

(1 ) Goa] is partly soluble (up to 30 to 40 per cent.) in pyridine and 
to a lesser extent in other solvents, while carbon is completely 
insoluble. 

(2) Coal yields a variety of volatile products when heated. These 
amount to some 30 per cent, of its weight. 

(3) Coal always contains a small percentage of combined hydro- 
gen. This amounts only to a few units per cent., but owing to the 
low atomic weight of hydrogen, this represents enough to form a 
high percentage of complex hydrocarbons and other organic com- 
pound. Thus the white solid hydrocarbon anthracene contains 
only about 6 per cent, of hydrogen, while coal often contains as 
much as 5 p«r cent, of the element. 
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(4) Coal is not homogeneous. Very thin sections of coal show 
bands of transparent yellowish and brownish materials interspersed 
with blackish bands and granules. 

Coals of many difTerent types are distinguished. The chief of these are 
described below in the order of increasing geological age. 

Lignite or brown coal is a material intermediate in character between peat 
and coal. It ia very moist as mined and is of poor heating power. Extensive 
deposits exist in Germany and the U.S.A., but not in this country. 

Bituminous coal is the commonest type of coal. It provides a large proportion 
of gas when heated and bums with a bright and long flame. The peculiar 
cannel coal is of this type. Some of the cannel coals consist almost wholly of 
spores and are so rich in hydrogen compoimds that when ignited they will 
bum like a candle (whence its name). 

Anthracite is a very bard coal, containing but a small proportion of volatile 
compoimds. It bums without flame and produces little ash. 

Analyses of typical specimens of these coals are given below. Naturally 
there are considerable variations in specimens from different sources. 



0 

H 

O 


8 

Ash. 

Lignite (dry) 

60-75 

6 

20-35 

0-5-1-6 


6-16 

Bituminous coal . 

75-90 

4-5~5-6 

6-20 

1*5 

0-9 

7 

Anthracite • 

90-93 

3 

2-3 

0-6-1-5 

0-7 

3 


The analyses of varieties of coal given above show that as coal 
becomes less like the original vegetable matter, the proportion of 
hydrogen in it diminishes and the proportion of carbon increases. 

The action of heat upon coal is discussed under the heading of 
coal gas (§ § 545-651). 

684. Coke is the solid product of the action of heat upon coal. It 
consists of a porous mass of carbon containing very little hydrogen, 
but retaining all the ash of the coal from which it was derived. 

Typical coke contains : — 

(Tarbon . . 86-90 per cent. 

Volatile matter 0-6-2 „ 

Ash . . 8-11 „ 

It is much used in largo scale chemical operations, such as smelting, 
on account of its cheapness. 

686. Atmnic Weight of Carbon. — ^That carbon has an atomic 
wei^t of e. 12 is shown by the fact that there are never less than 
12 gms. of carbon in a gram-molecule of any of the organic compounds 
(many thousands in number) of which the mdecular weight has 
been determined (v. § 62). D^ong and Petit’s law gives anomalous 
results at ordinary temperatures, as in the case of several other 
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The exact determination of the atomic weight of oarbcm has been 
made by the chief methods. 

(1) Numerous investigators have burned a known weight of diamond or 
graphite to carbon dioxide in a current of oxygen and found the weight of the 
carbon dioxide (absorbed in potash as in an organic combustion analysis). 

(2) An entirely different method was employed in 1915. Kichards and 
Hoover neutralised an exactly known weight of sodium carbonate of the highest 
purity with hydrobromic acid, forming sodium bromide, and precipitated 
and weighed the silver bromide obtained by addition of silver nitrate to the 
sodium bromide. They thus obtained the ratio Na^COs : Ag, and the value 
12*003 was the mean value obtained. 

(3) A similar method using bonzoyl chloride CqH 5 . COCl has been em- 
ployed and has the advantage that the atomic weight of sodium is not involved. 

(4) The atomic weight of carbon has been found by determining the limiting 
density of carbon monoxide, methane, etc., with great exactness. 

The most probable value for the atomic weight of carbon is 12*01 1 . 

There are two natural isotopes (98*9%) and (1*1%). Carbon enriched 
with respect to ^*^0 is available commercially and constitutes an important 
‘ tracer ’ in organic and biological chemistry. 

536. Hydrides of Carbon. — ^The compounds of hydrogen and 
carbon number thousands, for ahnost every one of the simpler com- 
pounds of these elements for which a formula can be written is 
capable of realization. These hydrocarbons are studied in Organic 
Chemistry, and it is our purpose here to study only three typical 
hydrocarbons, viz. : — 


Methane 

• • • 

. CH* 

Ethylene . 

m • 9 

. C,H, 

Acetylene . 

. 

. . . C,H, 

587. Methane CH«. 

Occurrence.- 

-The gas, methane, occurs 


naturally as a constituent of ‘ natural gas ’ and ‘ firedamp,’ and 
is also evolved from decomposing vegetable matter in ponds and 
marshes. 

Natural gas is associated with oil-deposits. Mineral oil is com- 
monly found in a geological formation consisting of an impervious 
dome which encloses a space containing gas, oil and water. The 
former is at high pressure and drives out the oil from a boring with 
great force. Natural gas is widely employed in the United States, 
wh«e, in many districts, it is possible to supply it to towns, which 
receive their fuel for lighting and power merely for the very low 
cost of collecting the gas. Natural gas is rapidly replacing coal-gas 
iu some areas, as methods of pumping it long distances are perfected. 
Compressed and liquified it has even been imported. 

The decomposition of vegetable matter by certain bacteria 
produces methane. If the bottom of a pond be stirred with a stick 
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gas bubbles often rise to the surface, and if these are collected in 
an inverted vessel they are found to bum with a pale flame and, 
in fact, to consist of methane. 

Firedamp . — Coal has been produced by the decomposition of 
vegetation under moist conditions, and it is commonly found to 
contain cavities which enclose methane under pressure. When 
certain types of coal are mined, the methane or ‘ firedamp ’ may be 
heard to ‘ sing ’ or whistle as it escapes from cracks in the coal. Since 
a mixture of 6 per cent, of methane with air is explosive the use of 
naked lights in coal mines where much methane is found, at one 
time caused many fatal explosions. The invention of the safety lamp 
by Sir Humphry Davy was the means of preventing many of these. 
In the safety lamp the flame which provides the light is isolated from 
the surrounding atmosphere by copper gauze. The cooling effect of 
the copper is such that the flame of methane cannot traverse it and 
even if the methane bums within the lamp the flame cannot spread 
to the surrounding air. 

If methane is present the flame of the lamp becomes enlarged 
and a detector for methane is based on this principle. It consists 
of a safety-lamp containing a smaO oil flame which grows bigger in 
a methane-containiug atmosphere by reason of the combustion of the 
methane-air mixture, which, though too dilute to bum alone, forms 
a pale mantle of flame about the oil flame which keeps it burning. 

Methane is an important constituent of coal gas {q.v.). 

588. Preparation of Methane. — Methane is made by three chief 
methods : — 

(1) The simplest is the action of water on aluminium carbide — 
now an article of commerce. 


AI 4 C, -f 12HjO = 3CH* + 4A1(0H),. 

The gas may be purified by passing it through potassium per- 
manganate solution to remove acetylene, etc., and then dried with 
sulphuric acid. 

(2) The action of alkalis upon an acetate furnishes methane. 
Equal weights of soda-lime and anhydrous (fused) sodium acetate 
are ground together and the mixture is heated in a hard glass test 
tube or, better, an iron retort or copper flask. The methane may be 
purified as above and, if so required, collected over water. 


CH, .COONa 
+H ONa. 


CHj-f NagCO,. 


(3) Methane ia fonned by the action of the zino-copper couple on methyl 
iodide CHsI. The zinc-copper couple acts as a source of nascent hydrogen. 


CMgl -4- 2M » CII4 MI. 
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589. Fomuile of Hydrocarbon Oases.— The formula of methane, 
or indeed any other gaaeous hydrocarbon, may be obtained by 
exploding a mixture of the gas with oxygen in a eudiometer 
(v. Fig. 65), Water and carbon dioxide are produced. The former 
condenses and causes a contraction of the gases on cooling, equal 
in extent to the volume of steam produced by the combustion. 
The carbon dioxide may then bo completely absorbed by the 
addition of a Uttle strong caustic potash solution through a bent 
pipette. 

Suppose that n c.c. of the hydrocarbon are mixed with a large 
excess of oxygen and exploded. Let a diminution of tn c.c. ^ 
found to have talren place when the gases have cooled to their 
former temperature, and on adding potash let a further diminution 
of p c.c. result. We require the formula of the hydrocarbon. 

Let the formula of the hydrocarbon be 

Then C„H, + = a CO* + .|h*0 


1 vol. ^ a -f vols. ^ a vols, vols. 



of oxygen and in its place appear a c.c. carbon dioxide ; the water 
condenses and its volume is negligible. On adding potash the 
carbon dioxide (a c.c.) is absorbed. 


For every nc.c. hydrocarbon there is a diminution of 
"+(»+i) n — on c.c., and a further contraction on adding 
potash of an c.c. 

.-. in = n ^1 P — 

a =-^and 6 = 4 . 

The formula is therefore C^;, and by substituting actual 

n \ ft / 


experimental figures for n, m, and p, any such formula may be found. 
Methane is in this way proved to have the formula CH*. 

Physical Properties . — Methane is a colourless gas, without taste 
or smell. It is lighter than air, its relative density being 8 (H = 1). 
Methane is only slightly soluble in water {3’7 vols. per 100 vols. 
water at 16° C.), and is liquefied and solidified with difficulty 
(B.P. 164° C.. M.P. - 184° C.). 
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Chemical Properties. — ^Pure methane burns with a })ale and almost 
uon-luminous flame, forming carbon dioxide and water, 

CH 4 + 20j= COg + 2H,0. 

Mixtures of air and methane are explosive when as little as 5 to 6 per 
cent, of methane is present. 

Methane is a remarkably stable substance, being attacked by very 
few reagents, and therein is in contrast to most hydrogen compounds. 
Chlorine attacks it, a mixture of the two gases burning to form 
hydrogen chloride and carbon, 

CH 4 + 2 a, = C + 4Ha. 

If a mixture of chlorine and methane is exposed to sunlight various 
substituted compounds are formed. The formation of these should 
be contrasted with the additive compounds formed by ethylene and 
chlorine (§ 543). 

CH 4 -f Cl, = CHjCl + HQ 
CH,a 4- Cl, = CHjCl, + HCl 
CH,a, + Cl, = CHci, + Ha 
CHa, -f Cl, = ca, + HCl 

The substances formed are known as methyl chloride, methylene 
chloride, chloroform and carbon tetrachloride, or as mono*, di-, 
tri- and tetra-ohloromethane. 

Methane is unattacked by other chemical reagents, and it is this 
remarkable inertness which has given to the group of hydrocarbons, 
of which it is the chief representative, the name of paraffins — a name 
derived from the Latin parum affinis, of little affinity. 

640. Ettiylene CgH,. Occunence and Prepantion. — Ethylene is 
contained in natural gas (§ 537), of which, however, it forms but a 
vesy small proportion. 

Ethylene is prepared, as a rule, by the action of sulphuric acid on 
alcohol. The reactions involved are the formation and subsequent 
decomposition of ethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

C 2 H 5 OH + H,SO, = CsPb . O . so, . oh + HaO 
C 2 H 5 . 0 . SO, . OH = CaH, + HjSOi, 

or summarising, 

CaHjOH^CaH. + HaO. 

Hiirty cubic centimetres of alcohol are mixed with 100 0 . 0 . con- 
cmitrat^ sulphuric acid in a 2-litre flask and 25 gms. of anhydrous 
aluminium sulphate are added. This lattm substance tends to 
prevent the ficothing which othwwise is troublesome. On heating to 
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160” C. on a sand bath, ethylone is formed, together with a good deal 
of sulphur dioxide, ether vapour, etc. Further gas is obtained by 
adding a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and sulphuric acid 



Fio. .105 — Preparation of ethylene. 


from a dropping funnel. The gas may be purified by passage 
through strong potash and then may be collected over water. ^ 

A much purer gas is produced by dropping alcohol into phos- 
phoric acid heated to 250° C. The reaction is, however, somewhat 
troublesome to control. On the large scale, alcohol vapour is passed 
over heated phosphorus pentoxide, thoria or alumina. 

641. Physical Properties of Ethylene.— Ethylene is a colourless 
gas with a faint sweetish smell. It has recently been used as an 
anaesthetic in medical practice. The gas is of almost the same 
relative den.sity as air (D = 14). It liquefies at - 103-8° C. under 
normal pressure. Ethylene is sparingly soluble in water. 

542. Formula and Structure. — ^The methods described in § 539 
show its formula to be CjH,. But since carbon is tetravalent we 
can only write this formula by assuming a douhU linkage to exist, as 
in formula A. 

A. B. 

H-O— H H— C— H 

H-C-H H-C-H 

^ An empty wadi bottle should be inserted as a safety device between the 
reaction vessel contamlng hot concentrated sulphuric acid and the wash bottle 
of concentrated potash. 
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There is a good deal of evidence that formula A represents its 
chemical behaviour more oloeely than does formula B, though most 
of this evidence belongs to the domain of organic chemistry. The 
physical meaning of the double bond is, presumably, that the two 
carbon atoms are linked by means of four electrons in place of the 
usual two. A linkage of this tyx)e may be regarded as being stronger 
than a single bond, but not twice as strong. It appears to involve a 
condition of strain in the molecule and is therefore comparatively 
unstable and easily altered. Thus, we find ethylene readily fonns 
addition prodvcts as represented bv the following general equation : — 

A 

I 

H—C— H H— C— H 

II +2A = I 

H— C— H H--C— H 

I 

A 

543. Chemical Properties ol Ethylene. — Ethylene bums with a 
bright smoky flame, forming carbon dioxide and water, 

C2H4 + 3O2 = 2COa + 2H2O. 

It forms addition products with chlorine and bromine 

CoH. + Cl. = CjH.a. 

C,H. + Br2=CaH,Br8. 

The substance formed with chlorine is termed ethylene dichloride 
and is an oil. One of the first properties noticed about ethylene was 
the fact that with chlorine it produced an ‘ oil ’ — whence its former 
name, olefiant gas. With hydrobromic acid ethyl bromide results, 

CjH, + HBr = CgHjBr. 

Oxidising agents, such as potassium permanganate, convert ethylene 
into glycol, 

C,H* + HjO + O = C2H4(0H)2. 

Fuming sulphuric acid absorbs ethylene, converting it into ethyl 
hydrogen sulphate, 

CHg H CH, 

II + I =1 

CH, OSOa-OH CHa-OSOa-OH 

Ethylene then is a highly reactive substance, tending to form 
addition products, and is in strong contrast to methane, which is 
unreactive and tends to form substitution products. 

544. Acetylene C,H sj. — ^The gas acetylene is readily prepared by 
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the action of water upon calcium carbide, the manufacture of which 
is described in § 362. 

Calcium carbide reacts with water according to the equation, 
CaCj + 2HjO = Ca(OH)a + CjH,. 

The apparatus illustrated in Fig. 106 may be used. The bottom of 
the flask is coTered with a layer of sand, on which the calcium 
carbide rests. 

The gas as evolved contains phosphine and hydrogen sulphide 
derived from impurities in the coke used to make the carbide. 
These may be removed by washing the gas with acid copper sulphate 
solution. 

Acetylene is not, as a rule, stored in 
<|uantity, but is made as required. It is, 
however, much used for welding by the 
oxy-acetylene blow-pipe, and for tliis 
purpose is required in cylinders. Acetylene 
cannot be stored under pres.sure, for its in- 
stability is such that it will explode as a 
result of shock, forming carbon and 
liydrogen. It can, however, be stored in 
solution in acetone, wliich will absorb over 
a hundred times its volume under pres- I*reparation of 

sure, and this ‘ dissolved acetylene ’ is acety ene. 

sold in cylinders and is a convenient source of the gas. 

Formula . — ^The formula may be proved to be CgH, by the 
methods of §539, and by analogy with ethylene the formula is 
written : 

H— C = 0— H. 



Properties . — ^Acetylene is a colourless gas which, when pure, has 
a pleasant smell, but as ordinarily made has a garlic-like odour. It 
hquefies at -83'8® C. at the ordinary pressure. Acetylene is only 
sparingly soluble in water, but is readily soluble in acetone. 

Acetylene is an unstable compound, energy being evolved when 
it decomposes into carbon and hydrogen. 

CgHa = Ca + Ha + 66 Cals. 

It is sufficient to pass it through a heated tube to decompose it, 
and the compressed gas explodes as a result of shook or even a 
loud noise. 

Acetylene ordinarily bums with an exceedingly smoky flame, but 
if a sufficient supply of air is provided the flame is exceedingly 
brilliant and is without smoke. The jets at which the gas is to be 
burned are constructed so as to produce a flat sheet of flame exposing 
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a large eurface to the air. Now that electricity is more available, the 
use of acetylene for illumination is almost obsolete. 

Acetylene forms additive compounds with chlorine, oxidising 
agents, sulphuric acid, etc., in much the same way as does 
ethylene. 

With chlorine, the gas inflames spontaneously, giving carbon and 
hydrogen chloride : if the gases are diluted, acetylene tetrachloride 
(tetrachlorethane) is produced, 

C,H,+ 2Cl, = C,HjCl4. 

Cl 

I 

C-H Cl-C— H 

III +2C1, == I 
C— H ca-c-H 

I 

a 

With hydrogen bromide it gives dibromoethano 
CjHj + 2HBr = CjHjBr,. 

Acetic acid is now made commercially from acetylene. Acetylene can be 
made to react with water in presence of mercuric sulphate as a catalyst. 
Acetaldehyde is formed, which can be oxidised to acetic acid, 

C2H2 -i- HoO ► CH3 . CHO ; 2CH3 . CHO }- Oo =- 2CH3 . COOH. 

Acetylene forms, with the metals, a series of remarkable compounds, of 
which the highly explosive cuprous acetylide is the best known. If acetylene 
be passed through an ammoniacal solution of cuprous chloride a red precipitate 
of cuprous acotylido, CU2C2.H2O, is produced. This, when dry, is highly 
explosive. 

The action of hydrochloric acid upon this compound produces pure acetylene, 
and this affords one of the best ways of obtaining small quantities of the pure 
gas. Silver fonns a similar acetylide. 



COAL-GAS 

645. The Gas Industry. — Coal-gas, which consists essentially of a 
mixture of hydrogen, methane, other hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide, is the gaseous product of the dry distillation of coal. 
The gas is mentioned by several eighteenth-century authors, and 
came into use for lighting in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

The gas industry is to-day of the highest importance. It pro- 
vides the civilised world, not only with two of its chief sources of 
heating and pow«r, coal-gas and coke, but also with emunonium 
sulphate, representing a large part of its fertilisers, and a long list of 
oth«r products, mcluding motor spirit, the raw materials of almost 
all our drugs and dyes, pitch for road.making, ammonia and sulphur. 
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Modem gas-making practice tends to specialise in the careful and 
complete separation of these by-producte, and great modem gas- 
works, such for example as those which supply London, present a 
remarkable variety of chemical undertakings. 

The fiiel gases which are employed in industry include coal-gas, 
water-gas, producer-gas, blast-furnace gas, and, where available, 
natural gas. These are all essentially mixtures of hydrogen, methane 



Fio. 107. — ^Manufactiire of coal-gas. 


and carbon monoxide in various proportions. The analyses given 
below show their approximate compositions : — 

Fttbl Gases. 



H. 

CH* 

Other 

Hydro- 

CO 

CO, 

ir* 

Coal-gas * 

Blue water-gsa 

45-60 

45 

30-35 

0*6 

carbons. 

5-10 

44 

4 

8 

7 

Produoer-gas . 

5 

2 


29 

2 

62 

Blaat-fumace gas 

4 

I 


30 

10 

56 

Natural gas • 

3-30 

65-05 

traces. 



traoes. 


^ With no admixture of water-gas* 
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546. C!oal-i;as Manolaciiixe.— Coal, as we have already seen 
(§ 633), is an exceedingly complex mixture, and when it is heated in 
absence of air an enormous variety of products are formed. The 
nature and quantity of these products vary with the coal used, but 
they invariably consist of : — 

(1) A mixture of gases which do not condense on cooling, consisting 
substantially of hydrogen, methane, ethylene and carbon monoxide. 

(2) A condensable liquid portion which separates into : — 

(a) a watery layer containing ammonia as free ammonia, 
ammonium sulphide, cyanide, thiocyanate and carbon- 
ate, also pyridine and certain other organic bases. 

{b) A tarry layer insoluble in water and containing a vast 
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number of hydrocarbons, notably benzene C,H,, toluene 
C 7 Hg, naphthalene C^gHg, anthracene CigH^g, and other 
compounds such as phenol (or carbolic acid) CgHg , OH, 
cresols CHg . CgH^ . OH, etc. 

(3) A non-volatile residue of coke consisting substantially of 
carbon and ash. 

If the coal is distilled at high temperatures above 700® C., as is 
usual, the proportion of gaseous products is greater and the propor- 
tion of liquids less than if distillation is conducted at 300®--400° C. 
(low-temperature carbonisation). The latter method is being 
developed because it gives a better yield of the valuable benzene. 
The product left, too, differs from ordinary coke in being more 
readily inflammable, though like coke it is smokeless. 

547. The Retorts. — In the most modem gas-works distillation is 

conducted in large vertical retorts (B). These have the advantage 
over the older horizontal retorts that they admit of continuous 
working. The type of retort illustrated in Fig. 107 consists of a 
tapered conical fireclay shaft, at the top of which is a gas-tight coal 
hopper (H), into which coal is fed at intervals. The retorts are built 
into a firebrick setting in which producer-gas (§ 656), generated by 
a coko-fumace (F) and mixed with air admitted at inlets (I), bums, 
heating them to a high temperature (c. 1000® C.). The coal slowly 
passes down the retort and decomposes, giving off its various decom- 
position products, which pass as a thick brownish smoke to the 
hydraulic main (HY). The coke is passed by a revolving Archi- 
medean screw (S), to a hopper from which it is periodically with- 
drawn. In many works steam is blown into the base of the retort, 
decreasing the yield of coke and increasing that of gas by the 
reaction, q _I_ = qO + H,. 

548. Condensation. — ^The least volatile of the products of the coal 
condense in the wide pipe known as the hycfraulic main, where 
the temperature falls to about 60° C. Tar and a fluid known as 
ammoniacal liquor (§§ 546 (2) (a), 690) condense here and are run off 
for separate treatment. The gas passes on for further treatment to 
the condensers proper, passing on the way through a tar extractor 
(T), which causes the droplets of tar, which form a fog, to settle out 
and leave the gas fairly clear. 

The condensers are of many types, but commonly consist of an 
iron box through which pass many air tubes, thus exposing the gas 
within to a large cold surface. At this stage nearly all the henzene 
and naphthalene condense together with more ammoniaoal liquor 
and some more tar. The cooled gas still contains some 0*6 per cent, 
ammonia and about half as much hydrocyanic acid, 1 to 2 per 
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cent, of hydrogen sulphide and 1 to 3 per oeut. of carbon dioxide, 
all of which are to he removed in the subsequent purification. 

549. Extraction of Ammonia. — ^The gas now passes to a pump 
known as an exhauster. This keeps the pressure in the retorts low 
thus preventing leakage, and impels the gas through the purification 
apparatus, which presents a considerable resistance. 

The gas is them further purified from tar fog and freed from the 
greater part of its ammonia in a washer. 

In the washer the gas bubbles repeatedly through water, in which 
the very soluble ammonia dissolves together with some hydrogen 
cyanide and sulphide. The water runs downward through the 
apparatus, so that the gas as it leaves the ap]}arat\is meets nearly 
fresh water whidh removes the ammonia very efficiently.^ The last 
traces of ammonia are then removed by a scrubber. Iliis consists 
of a tower packed with boards set edge-wise. Down this flows water 
while the gas passes up it. The liquors containing ammonia are 
collected and worked up for ammonium sulphate. 

550. Extracticm of Cyanides • — The next stage is, as a rule, the removal 
and recovery of cyanides. The removal of cyanides may be done by numerous 
processes. A common process is to pass the gas through a washer containing 
ferrous sulphate solution and an alkali, the hydrocyanic acid being converted 
into ferrocycmides. The alkali may be dispensed with if the extraction is 
performed before the ammonia is removed as shown in Fig. 107 . A double ferro* 
cyanide of iron and ammonium is produced and converted ultimately into 
sodium cyanide. 

2FeS04 4 - SHgS -f 4 NH 8 « 2 FeS -f 2(^4)35804 
2 FeS 4 - 2NH3 4- 6 HCN - 2 H 8 S 4 - (NH4)2Fe[Fe(CN) J, 

55L Removal of Hydrogen Sulphide.— Hydrogen sulphide is 
ordinaxily removed by passing the gas through moist hydrated 
ferric oxide (bog iron ore). This is laid in layers upon shelves in 
rectangular iron vessels. The gas passes upward through several 
layers of the material, and the hydrogen sulphide reacts with the 
iron oxide, forming ferric sulphide and water, 

Fe,Oj . nH,0 + 3H,S = FejS, + (n + 3)HaO. 

The ferric sulphide is allowed to accumulate until the absorption 
becomes inefficient. It is then spread out in the open air and kept 
moist and is thus oxidised to ferric oxide and sulphur, 

2Fej|S, "4“ 30, "{■ 2nH,0 = 2 Fe ,03 • nH,0 -f" 6S. 

The mixture is then returned to the purifiers and alternately used 
and restored till it contains some 60 per cent, of sulphur, when it 

^ At this stage the gasee may be scrubbed with oil to remove traoee of 
naphthalene, but this is not always done. 
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is sold to tbo sulphtmo acid manufacturers to be burnt to sulphur 
dioxide. 

Carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and oorbon disulphide ore occasionally 
aD removed by the action of lime on the gas. The first two form the carbonate 
and sulphide respectively. The carbon disulphide probably forms cal&ium 
perthiocarbonate CaCS^. The process is but Uttle used owing to the very 
objectionable character of the residue. 

Carbon disulphide is now removed by passing the gas over a 
heated nickel catalyst. It is thus reduced by hydrogen to methane 
and hydrogen sulphide, which is then removed by means of ferric 
oxide. 

The gas now passes to the gas-holders whence it is passed into 
supply through meters to the town. 

Coal-gas is commonly mixed with a proportion of water-gas 
(§556) in order to lower its cost without diminishing its calorific 
power. 


OXIDES or CARBON 

Carbon forms four or possibly five oxides, namely : — 


Mellitio anhydride 
Carbon suboxide 
Carbon monoxide 
Carbon dioxide 


c«o, 

C3OJ 

CO 

CO, 


An oxide of the formula 0,0, has been described, and also several 
rather indefinite solid oxides. 


552. MeUitic Anhydride CX 2 O 9 is usually studied in Organic Chemistry. 
Its structure is 


I X 
I 

0 


CO 




r> 


S58« Carbon Suboxida is obtained by the action of phosphorus pent- 
oxide on malonio acid, 

Cnn.oH 

4- 2P8O5 

•OH 


C/ + 4HP03a 
^CO 


Carbon suboxide is a colourless gas, having a suffocating odour, which 
condenses to a liquid boiling at — 6*8*^ C. It decomposes when gently warmed. 
Carbon suboxide bums with a smoky blue flame, forming carbon dioxide. It 
regenerates malonio acid with water, and gives malonanide with ammonia. 
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554. Carbon Nkmozide CO. Oocoixence and Preparation.— 

Carbon monoxide is not found in nature. It is an important con- 
stituent of ordinary coal-gas, producer-gas and water-gas, and is 
found in the products of combustion of coal or coke where, as is 
usually the case, the supply of air is not sufficient for complete 
combustion. 

Carbon monoxide is prepared — 

(1) By the action of carbon dioxide on heated carbon. 

(2) By the removal of the elements of water from formic or 
oxalic acid. 

(3) By the action of sulphuric acid upon ferrocyanides. 

(4) By the action of steam on white-hot carbon. 

(1) A tube of combustion glass is packed with charcoal and heated 
to redness. A stream of carbon dioxide is passed through it and the 
issuing gases are washed with strong caustic soda or potash solution, 

CO, + C = 2CO. 

It is difficult to keep the charcoal sufficiently hot in the ordinary 
type of tube furnace. 

(2) A better method is the following : Thirty grams of oxalic acid 
are covered with concentrated sulphuric acid in a 500 c.c. flask, fitted 
with a safety tube, and connected to two wash-bottles containing 
concentrated caustic potash. On heating the mixture carbon 
monoxide and dioxide are evolved, the latter being absorbed by 
the potash, 

H,C,04(-f HjSO,) = CO + CO, + (H,0 -f H,SO,). 

The gas is very conveniently made by the action of sulphuric 
acid on sodium formate. Twenty-five grams of sodium formate are 
placed in a 500 c.c. flask, fitted with a thistle f unn el and delivery 
tube leading to a pneumatic trough. On adding sulphuric acid, 
carbon monoxide comes oflF fi^ly ; gentle heating may bo needed 
in the later stages of the experiment, 

H . COONa + H,S 04 - NaHSOi + H . COOH 
H . COOH + H 2 SO 4 = (H,0 + H,S0J + CO. 

This may be collected over water or, if required dry, dried with 
any of the usual drying agents. 

(3) The action of concentrated sulphuric acid on potassium ferro- 
cyanide also affords a convenient way of preparing the gas. Dilute 
acid must not be used, for under these conditions the very poisonous 
gas hydrogen cyanide, HCN, is evolved (cf. § 574). 
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The equation, 

K^Fe{CN)e + SH^SO^ + GH^O == 3{mi^)^SO^ + 4KHSO^ + 

FeSO^+BCO, 

is commonly given, but the reaction is certainly more complex than 
it indicates. 

(4) The action of steam on heated carbon yields the gas. The 
process is discussed under Water-gas, § 556. 

555. Commercial Preparation. Producer-gas. — ^Producer-gas^ is 
essentially a mixture of carbon monoxide and nitrogen, m^^e by 
blowing air through a layer of red-hot coke. 

In many technical processes there is a preference for a gaseous 
rather than a solid fuel. The large gas engine has a much greater 
thermal efficiency than the steam engine burning solid fuel. Many 
processes also require 
1 lie licating of a space 
wliicii cannot readily 
be reached by solid 
fuel (e.flr., gas retorts), 
while otliers require 
freedom of the heated 
substance from ash. 

There is, therefore, a 
demand for a means of 
turning solid fuel into 
gas without much loss 
of energy. Coal can 
1)(^ distilled, yielding 
coal-gas ; lliis gas is 
of high calorific 
power but compara- 
tively^ expensive. Pro- 
ducer-gas obtained 
from coke is cx- 
tromcly cheap, but is of so low a heating power per unit volume 
that it does not pay to distribute it, and it is accordingly made on the 
spot where it is required. Moreover, when coke is converted into 
producer-gas, about 29 Cals, per gram-molecule of carbon are 
evolved : and when the gas from this quantity of carbon is burned 
to carbon dioxide, a further 68 Cals, are evolved. It is therefore 
very desirable to bum producer-gas while it is still hot, when little 

^ This name is also applied to the mixture obtained when a mixture of air 
and water vapour is passed oontinuously through an incandescent bed of 
carbon at about 1,000° C. (cf. § 566). 



Fio. 108. — Mond producer. 
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or no energy is lost : if the gas has to be cooled down rather more 
than 30% of the energy of the coke is wasted. 

The prodwier is, in principle, simply a large air-tight stove 
(Fig. 108). An air inlet is provided at the base and an exit for the 
gases at the top. Arrangements for admitting fuel and for removing 
ash without admitting air are also provided. Air enters at the base 
and bums to carbon dioxide ; the latter gas passes up through the 
red-hot fuel and reacts with it, forming carbon monoxide. The 
mixture of this carbon monoxide and the nitrogen derived from 
the air used is called producer-gas. 

Formation of Produeer-gas. Combustion of Producer -gas. 

C + Og = CO 2 -f 97 Cals. 2CO +02 = 2 CO 2 + 136 Cals. 

C02 + C = 2C0 — 39CaIs. 

2C + O 2 = 2CO + 68 Cals. 

If the gas is to be burned in a gas engine the dust and ash, which 
would damage the cylinders, must be removed, and the gas is there- 
fore scrubbed with a water spray to remove these gritty particles. 

Some of the heat produced in the combustion of the fuel to 
producer-gas is thus lost, but gas-engines are so much more efficient 
than steam-engines that the gain in conversion of heat into work 
more than compensates for this. 

A first-rate reciprocating steam engine will convert 12 per cent, of 
the heat evolved by the fuel into work, a good steam turbine, 1 8 per 
cent., while a suction producer and gas engine will utilise 24 per cent, 
of the heat energy of the fuel. It is not surprising then that the 
gas engine and producer are for many purposes replacing the steam 
engine. 

When producer-gas is used for heating a furnace, the latter con- 
sists of two parts, the producer and the combustion chamber. In 
the former, air is admitt^ only in sufficient quantity to allow carbon 
monoxide to be formed ; in the latter, secondary air is admitted and 
the gas boms to carbon dioxide. An example of this process is given 
in the diagram illustrating the retort house in a gas-works (Fig. 107). 

556. Water-gas . — ^If steam be passed over white-hot coke the 
reaction, 

C+ H,0 = CO + H, — 29 Cals., 

takes place. This reaction absorbs heat and, accordingly, the 
temperature of the fuel rapidly falls and the reaction soon ceases. 
The gas so produced has great calorific power, for it differs from 
producer gas in that it is not diluted by some 80 per cent, of nitrogen 
derived from the air. Moreover, it contains a large proportion of 
hydrogen, the heat of combustion of which is very high. Various 
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methods of producing water-gas have been devised and the common- 
est of these is based on the principle of alternately raising the fuel to 
white heat by a blast of air, at the same time allowing the gases 
evolved to escape ; then passing a jet of steam through the white- 
hot fuel until it has cooled to a red heat. The water-gas produced 
during this stage of the process is collected. One type of water-gas 
plant, the ‘ Dellwik,’ is illustrated in Fig. 109. Air paases up 
through the red-hot fuel and out through the chimney shaft, raising 
the fuel to a high temperature. The air is then out off ; the exit 
to the shaft is closed and steam is admitted below the firebars, the 
gases being carried off through a steam superheater, thus returning 
some of their waste heat to the fuel. The gas is washed from ash, 
ammonia, etc, in a scrubber and is then ready for use. Instead of 
alternately heating the fuel-bed with air and then cooling it with 
steam, it is possible to make the gasification of the fuel continuous 
by introducing a blast of air containing just sufficient water- vapour 
to keep the temperature round about 1,000° C. The gas evolved 
[wliich is also called producer-gas (cf. § 555)] contains about 


GENERATOR 


HEATER AIR 

Fia. 109 — Dellwik blue water-gas plant 

24-28% carbon monoxide, 10-18% hydrogen. 0-4-15% methane, 
with 50-55% nitrogen, and 3-6% carbon dioxide. 

Water-gas is often used to mix with coal-gas. Gas-works produce 
as a rule more coke than they can profitably sell and they usually 
convert some of it into water-gas. Water-gas has no illuminating 
power but good heating power. The high percentage of carbon 
monoxide contained in it renders the gas with which it is mixed very 
poisonous. Water-gas is not as a rule supplied unmixed with coal- 
gas on EECoount of its poisonous properties, and its lack of a smell 
strong enough to give wEEming of a dangerous escape. Attempts 
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have been made to add the smell artificially by passing the gas over 
some volatile and intensely odorous substance, such as phenyl 
earbamine, but the results do not appear to have been satisfactory. 
Water-gas is used as a source of hydrogen and of carbon monoxide, 
these gases being separated by various processes described in 
§ 182 (3). It is also used as a source of both hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide for the combined Haber and Solvay processes (§§ 182 (3, a), 
689, 236). 

Blast-fumace gaa is similar in composition to producer-gas and is 
used for similar purposes (». §§ 646, 1137). 

557. Formula of Carbon Monoxide. — Carbon dioxide may be shown 
to result from the combination of one atom of carbon with one 
molecule of oxygen (§ 563). By explosion in the eudiometer it may 
be shown that one volume of carbon monoxide combines with half 
a volume of oxygen to form one volume of carbon dioxide. So one 
molecule of carbon monoxide and one half molecule of oxygen form 
one molecule of carbon dioxide. The formula of the latter is COj 
and so the formula of carbon monoxide is COj less O, t.e., CO 

The formula has boon written as C = O, C ^ O and = C = O. From tlie point 
of view of tho electronic theory of valency the first is impossible for it would 
given oxygen more than an octet of electrons : it is also impossiblo on storio 
grounds. The second and third formulffi are really identical and represent 
highly polar molecules with eight electrons on the oxygen but only six on the 
carbon atom : — 

O - O or :Crcrx 

x X =« 

The carbon atom in such a molecule should act as an acceptor of electrons, 
which carbon monoxide does not do. 

A second possibility is shown byC-f-OorC-^ O, 

_ X + 

: (j X. o :: 

X 

X 

+ 

and a third possibility will be C — O , i.e,, 

+ XX 

: a *x O X 

X X 

The last two forms will be strongly polar, but in opposing souses, and we now 
suppose that carbon monoxide is actually a resonance hybrid of these two forms 
together with C == O, thus accounting for the facts that it is almost non-polar 
(dipole moment =*0*1 Debye unit) and that it is a donor molecule, contribut- 
ing a pair of electrons when it combines with metals in, e.g,, the carbonyls 
(§1 1172, 1188, 1217 et seq.). 

It is worth noting that C = O is isodectronio with N = N, a gas which it 
closely resembles in physical properties. 
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558. Physical and Physiological Ptoperties.-^7arbon monoxide is 
a colourless gas without taste or smell. It is highly poisonous, 
combining with hsemoglobin, the ozygen-caxrying pigment of the 
blood, to form a cherry-red compound, carboxyhsemoglobin. This 
latter is useless for respiratory purposes and death ensues when 
about half the hsemoglobin of the blood has combined with carbon 
monoxide. The onset of the poison is insidious, nothing much being 
noticed until sudden weakness makes it difficult for the victim to 
escape. To this gae, poisoning by coke or charcoal fumes, motor 
exhausts and coal-gas, are all due. The remedy is immediate removal 
of the victim and the application of stimulants and artificial respira- 
tion. The bright pink colour of the flesh of persons poisoned in this 
way is characteristic and is due to carboxyhsemoglobiu. 

Carbon monoxide is of almost the same density as air, being 
fourteen times as dense as hydrogen. It is liquefied with difficulty, 
hut more readily than hydrogen (B.P. — ]90°C.,M.P. — 205'1°C.). 
It is only slightly soluble in water. 

Chemical Properties . — Carbon monoxide is stable and is not 
decomposed by rise of temperature. It bums readily to carbon 
dioxide, and mixtures of air and carbon monoxide containing as 
little as 12'5 per cent, of the latter are explosive. 

2CO + Oa = 2COa. 

The explosion does not take place very readily unless water vapour 
is present, a fact which was the earliest example known of the 
effect of drying on the rate of reaction of gases. Carbon monoxide is 
a neutral oxide and does not react with either acids or bases to 
form salts. 

Carbon monoxide is unsaiuraUd and, like ethylene, readily forms 
addition products. Thus mixtures of chlorine and carbon monoxide 
combine under the influence of light, forming phosgene or carbonyl 
chloride. 

CO + cla = coa,. 

A mixture of sulphur vapour and carbon monoxide patssed through 
a heated tube reacts and carbonyl sulphide COS is formed. Carbon 
monoxide reacts with heated caustic soda, producing sodium 
formate ; the yield is poor unless the process is conducted under 
pressure, 

NaOH + CO = H.COONa. 

Carbon monoxide forms an addition product with cuprous chloride, 
solutions of which in hydrochloric acid or in ammonia absorb the 
gas. 

Carbon monoxide reacts with some of the metals, forming remark- 
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able compounds known as carbonyls (see § 1217a), the most im- 
portant of which, nickel carbonyl Ni{CO) 4 , is the foundation of the 
Mond nickel process ( § 1201). It reacts with steam at high pressures 
and tempc^ratures in presence of metallic catalysts giving carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen ( § 182 (3a) ). This is an industrial method for 
making hydrogen 

C0+H20 = C02 + H3. 

It undergoes numerous reactions with hydrogen in presence of 
catalysts. By varying the temperature, pressure and catalyst it is 
possible to form (a) methane, (6) mixtures of hydrocarbons from 
which sjmthetic petrol can be distilled, (c) methyl alcohol. All these 
rejactions are the foundation of important industrial processes. 

Carbon monoxide and ammonia react at moderate temperatures 
and pressures giving hydrogen cyanide ( § 674). 

55k Detection and Determination. — Carbon monoxide is recog- 
nised by its character as an odourless gas, burning with a blue flames 
and producing carbon dioxide (lime-water test), and capable of being 
absorbed by ammoniacal cuprous chloride. Small proportions of 
the gas are best detected by its effect on blood. The spectrum of 
hsemoglobin (normal blood) shows two dark absorption bands ; on 
addition of a little ammonium sulphide these disappear and one band 
appears in the space between them. Blood treated with carbon 
monoxide contains carboxyhaemoglobin, and this gives much the 
same spectrum as haemoglobin, but the addition of ammonium 
sulphide to carboxyhaemoglobin does not cause the two bands to be 
replaced by one. To detect carbon monoxide in the air 2 or 3 c.o. of 
much diluted blood is shaken with the air in a bottle. It is then 
removed and a few drops of ammonium sulphide added. If the 
spectroscope shows two absorption bands carbon monoxide was 
contained in the air examined. 

The proportion of the gas in a mixture is ascertained by first 
removing all acid gases with potash, and then absorbing the carbon 
monoxide with ammoniacal cuprous chloride, noting the diminution 
in volume so produced. 

560. Carbonyl Chloride. Phosgene. COCl^.-^ Carbonyl chloride results 
when carbon monoxide and chlorine combine, but it is best prepared by 
boiling 100 gms. of carbon tetrachloride CCI4 with 120 c.c, of 80 per cent, 
fuming sulphuric acid. The carbon tetracliloride is boiled under reflux and the 
acid IS run in drop by drop through a tap funnel. The gas evolved passes out 
of the condenser and is washed with concentrated sulphuric acid and condensed 
in a good freezing mixture. The preparation is not suitable for the student. 

CCI4 -f 2SOg « COCI2 -f SgClgOj 

It is a highly poisonous gas with an odour of musty hay. It readily condenses 
to a liquid, boiling at 8^ C. It is used in the manufacture of certain organic 
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chemicals and in the war of 1914-18 was employed as a poison*gaa. 



Carbonyl chloride is the acid chloride [cf. § 164 (iii) ] of carbonic acid. 
It reacts with water, forming carbon dioxide and hydrochloric acid, 

COClg -I- HjO « 2HC1 + COg, 
and with ammonia forming carbamide or urea, 

COCIe 4* 4NHa « CO(NH2)2 + 2 NH 4 CI. 

561. Carbon Dioxide. History and Occurrence. — Carbon dioxide 
in the form of the ‘ foul air ’ which accumulated in old wells, etc., 
had been noticed even before the sixteenth century. Van Helmont, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, recognised the existence of what 
he first termed a gas produced by the oombnstion of carbon and the 
action of vinegar upon chalk, by fermentation, etc. The gas was 
thoroughly studied by Bergman in 1774, and Lavoisier established 
its composition and named it oetde carboniqm. 

The gas, carbon dioxide, occurs free in the atmosphere to the 
extmit of about 3 parts in 10,000, and its presence is of the utmost 
significance to plant and animal life. The structure of both plants 
and animals consists essentially of carbon compounds, and all the 
carbon contained therein is derived, directly or otherwise, from the 
atmo^here. The oarbon compounds contained in animals are 
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derived firom those of plants which the animals have eaten. The 
carbon compounds of plants are derived from the carbon dioxide of 
the air. 

The leaves of plants contain the green pigment, chlorophyll, and 
this substance in the leaf, but not in the lai^ratory, has the power 



Fig. ] 11. — Carbon circulation of the world, 
of bringing about a reaction between carbon dioxide and water 
resulting in the formation of starch and oxygen, 

6nCOa + 6nHjO = (C,Hi„ 05 )n + 6»Oj. 

The starch is converted by the plant into the various materials, 
cellulose, etc., of which it is composed. 

Animals feed on carbon compounds in the form of plant tissues or 
the flesh of anim als which have themselves fed on plant tissues. 
This carbon is ultimately excreted by the lungs of the animals in 
the form of carbon dioxide. The bacterial decomposition of the dead 
bodies of animals and plants also yields carbon dioxide. Thus plant 
and animal life together maintain the proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the air at a steady value of about 0’03 per cent, by volume. Carbon 
dioxide has been lost permanently from the air as a result of the 
formation, by various aquatic creatures, of shells consisting of 
calcium carbonate. The vast beds of limestone and chalk are derived 
from this source, and the loss of carbon dioxide in this way is pro- 
bably still active. On the other hand, man is now converting vast 
stores of the carbon in coal and oil into carbon dioxide by burning 
them, and he produces yearly some 600 cubic miles of carbon dioxide. 
Even this vast quantity appears to have hardly influenced the com- 
position of the atmosphere, of which it forms, after all, only about 
three parts in ten thousand. We may represent the carbon circulation 
of nature diagrammatically as in Fig. 111. 

Carbon dioxide is not only evolved in these biological processes, 
for in volcanic districts the evolution of carbon dioxide is not 
uncommon. Thus in the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, a dog is 
suffocated in the heavy gas rising from the floor, while a man, rising 
above it, is unharmed. In the Valley of Death, in Java, the same 
phenomenon occurs on a larger scale, and the ground is littered with 
skeletons, including those of tigers, peacocks and human beings. 
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The Death Gulch, in the Yellowstone Pturk (U.S.A.), also produces 
the gas, and the skeletons of grizzly bears testify to its deadly pro- 
perties. Old wells, cellars, etc., are commonly filled with this gas, 
})orhaps derived from the action of water containing vegetable acids 
on chalk or limestone. 

562. Preparation of Carbon Dioxide. — Carbon dioxide is made : — 

(1) By the combustion of carbon and its compounds. 

(2) By the action of heat on carbonates. 

(3) By the action of acids on carbonates. 

(4) By biological processes — ^notably fermentation. 

The first method is only used on the large scale, where a very 
dilute gas will suffice. The second is largely employed on the 
commercial scale. The third finds its use in the lateratory, while 
the fourth has occasionally been employed on the commercial 
scale. 

(1) Furnace gases contain chiefly carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 
and have occasionally been used as a source of the gas. The gases 
may be cooled and compressed and then brought into contact with 
water, which will dissolve a considerable volume of compressed 
carbon dioxide, but very little nitrogen. On reducing the pressure 
on the water the carbon dioxide is once more evolved. 

Carbon dioxide is also obtained as a by-product of the manu- 
facture of hydrogen from water-gas [§ 182 {3o) ]. 

(2) AH carbonates, save those of the alkali metals, are decomposed 
by heat, and the action of heat on calcium carbonate (chalk or lime- 
stone) has been used to prepare the gas on a large scale. Limestone 
is heated in retorts and subjected to the action of superheated steam. 
The steam carries off the carbon dioxide and thus makes the equili- 
brium reaction, 

CaCO, CaO + CO„ 

complete itself at a manageable temperature. 

(3) In the laboratory the action of a dilute acid upon calcium 
carbonate is used. The action of dilute hydrochloric acid upon 
marble in a Kipp’s apparatus is the usual method, 

CaCO, + 2HC1 = CaCl, -f H,0 -}- CO,. 

The use of sulphuric acid is imdesirable, since a layer of insoluble 
calcium sulphate forms on the marble and stops the reaction. 

On the large scale sulphuric acid and powdered chalk have been 
used. 

(4) The process of alcoholic fermentation consists in the decom- 
position of glucose or other sugars by the yeast plant, alcohol and 
carbon dioxide being formed according to the equation, 

C,Hi20, = 2C,H,.OH + 2CO,. 
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The carbon dioxide evolved from brewers’ vats, and in the fermenta- 
tion of molasses, etc., to give industrial alcohol, have been used in 
the manufacture of soda-water. 

563. Formula. — If carbon is burned in oxygen no change in 
volume results. It follows then that one volume of carbon dioxide 
contains one volume of oxygen, or, by Avogadro’s law, that one mole- 
cule of carbon dioxide contains one molecule of oxygen O 2 . The 
formula of carbon dioxide is then, C^Oj. The density (H, = 1) is 
22, and the molecular weight is therefore 44, and 1 gram-molecule 
contains 44 - 2 X 16 = 12 gms. of carbon, i.e., 1 gram-atomic 
weight of carbon. The formula is therefore COj, which we may 
write, 0 = C = O. Physical evidence shows that the three atoms 
are arranged in a straight line. 

664. Physical Properties. — Carbon dioxide is a colourless gas with 
a faint and pleasant taste and smell. It is not poisonous in small 
quantities, but is not, of course, a respirable gas. It stimulates the 
respiratory centres, causing deep and vigorous breathing, hence a 
mixture of carbon dioxide with much oxygen is useful for restoring 
breathing which has nearly ceased, as in drowning, severe shock, 
etc. The unpleasant feeling of a crowded, stuffy room is not due to 
the carbon dioxide present but to excessive humidity, lack of cooling 
air-currents, and to organic products exhaled by the crowd. 

Carbon dioxide is readily liquefied by pressure or strong cooling to 
a liquid. If the h'quid is allowed to escape from its containing 
cylinder through a bag of cloth, its rapid evaporation freezes it to a 
‘ snow * of solid carbon dioxide. This substance, mixed with amyl 
acetate or ether, forms an excellent freezing mixture for low tem- 
peratures, — 100° C. being attainable. The solid evaporates without 
melting. Its sublimation temperature at 1 atm. is — 78'5° C. It is 
prepared on the large scale for refrigeration under the name of “ dry 
ice ” or Dricold. 

Carbon dioxide dissolves in water and also reacts with it. One 
volume of water dissolves 1-002 vols. carbon dioxide at normal 
pressure and 15° C. A solution saturated at about 8 atm. is called 
soda-water. A little soda (c. 0-2 per cent.) is added to the water 
before the carbon dioxide is dissolved in it. 

All natural waters contain dissolved carbon dioxide, and this 
makes possible the growth of aquatic plants. The effect of water 
containing the gas upon rocks consisting mainly of calcium carbonate 
is discuss^ in § 199. 

564a. CBaunical Pioperties.— Carbon dioxide is a stable substance 
and does not readily decompose. Thus it does not support the com- 
bustion of any substances except certain metcds, potassium, sodium 
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and magnesium, the heat of the combustion of which decomposes the 
gas, forming, as a rule, a carbonate and carbon, 

4Na + 3CO, = 2Na2C08 + C. 

Potassium reacts with carbon dioxide at 230®-240® C., yielding 
up to 17 per cent, of potassium oxalate 2K + 2COa — KaCgOj. 

Carbon dioxide reacts with hydrogen according to the equilibrium 
reaction, 

COj + Hj ^ CO + HjO. 

This reaction has been utilised to obtain piire hydrogen from water- 
gas ( § 182). Carbon dioxide reacts with water to form carbonic acid, 
wiiich ionises to a very small extent, 

COj -f HjO HjCOj ^ H+ + HCO,- ^ 2H+ -f CO,- 

Both carbon dioxide (being an acid anhydride) and also, of cotirse, 
carbonic acid react with alkalis. A normal carbonate is formed 
when the alkali is in excess ; but with excess of carbon dioxide the 
bicarbonate results, though only in quantity in the case of potas- 
sium, sodium and ammonium salts, 

2NaOH -f- CO, = NajCO, -f H,0 
NajCO, -f HjO CO, = 2NaHCO,. 

Accordingly, carbon dioxide is readily absorbed by caustic alkalis 
and lime. Solutions of the former are used to absorb it (cf. §§ 260, 
358) ; thus, also the proportion of carbon dioxide present in a gas 
may bo determined, the diminution of volume caused by contact 
with caustic potash being noted. 

The reaction of carbon dioxide and water to form starch in the 
(»lls of green plants has been mentioned on p. 440. 

6nCOa + 6nH,0 = (C,lIMn + 6»0,. 

The reaction has to some extent been imitated in the laboratory by 
passing carbon dioxide through a suspension of nickel carbonate or 
ferric oxide in water while it is illuminated by light. Certain 
sugars, which might well polymerise to starch, are formed by 
reactions which may be similar to those which occur in the green 
plant. 

565. Detection and Estimation. — ^The action of the gas on lime- 
water, a solution of calcium hydroxide, is used as a means of 
detecting it. Calcium hydroxide reacts with carbon dioxide, forming 
calcium carbonate and water ; calcium carbonate being insoluble,, is 
precipitated, and thus lime-water is rendered turbid by the action 
of the gas, 

Ca(OH)a + CO, = CaCO, + H,0. 

If the turbid lime-water be exposed to the continued action of the 
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gas, it becomes clear once more owing to the formation of soluble 
calcium bicarbonate, 

CaCO, + HjO + CO, ^ Ca(HCO,)a. 

Carbon dioxide is best determined by its action on baryta water [Ba(OH) 2 ] 
A known volume of the gas containing the carbon dioxide may be shaken with 
or aspirated through a known volume of standard baryta (c. N/60) solution 
and the excess titrated with acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

566* Uses of Carbon Dioxide.-— Carbon dioxide is used for the 
manufacture of soda-water and aerated drinks in general. It finds 
additional uses in fire extinguishers, some of which contain an acid 
and a bicarbonate separated by a glass partition. This, when broken, 
causes the evolution of the gas, the pressure of which projects a 
stream of carbon dioxide froth into the fire, at once cooling it and 
excluding oxygen. The foam extinguisher (§ 492) depends on the 
formation of a permanent foam of carbon dioxide bubbles. 

567. The Carbonates. — ^The carbonates of the metals are often 
found native. They are prepared, for the most part, by the action 
of sodium or ammonium carbonate solution on a soluble salt of the 
metal, 

Ca-H- + COs— CaCO, | 

or CaCl, + Na,CO, = CaCO, | + 2Naa. 

Most of the metals form salts with carbonic acid. The metals 
whose oxides are very weak bases, such as aluminium and chromium, 
do not do so. The carbonates of the metals are, in general, insoluble 
in water — the exceptions being those of the alkali metals. 

When heated, the carbonates of all the metals except potassium, 
sodium, rubidium and csssium, decompose into carbon dioxide and 
the oxide of the metal. Barium carbonate decomposes only at a 
white heat, calcium carbonate at a strong red heat and the remainder 
very readily. 

Acids, in general, decompose the carbonates, forming metallic 
salts, carbon dioxide and water. 

The action of carbonic acid on carbonates generally yields bicar- 
bonates, but these can rarely be isolated in the solid state. 

Basic carbonates are formed by most metals. It is often doubtful 
whether they are compounds or merely mixtures of the hydroxide 
and carbonate of the metal, resulting from the reaction 

XCO, + 2H,0 ^ X(OH), + HjCO,. 

If this reaction takes place comparatively slightly we obtain car- 
bonates containing but little hydroxide, such as that of zinc, 
Zn(OH)a.3ZnCO,. 

If the hydrolysis is more extensive such carbonates as white lead, 
Pb{ 0 H)a, 2 PbC 03 , result. 
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568. Carbon Disnlphide CSSj. — Carbon disulphide is prepared by 
the action of sulphur on white-hot carbon. The laboratory prepara- 
tion is difficult. On the large scale a furnace in the form of a shaft 
filled with coke is used. In the base of the shaft are fitted two large 
carbon electrodes, between which passes a current which raises the 
coke to a high temperature. Sulphur is fed in at the sides. It 
melts and vaporises and the vapour combines with the carbon, 

C-f 2S = CS8. 

The carbon disulphide vapour passes out of the top of the shaft 
and is condensed. It is redistilled in order to purify it. 

Carbon disulphide is a colourless liquid which when pure is said 
to have a pleasant ethereal smell, but which, as ordinarily met with, 
has a repulsive and fetid odour. Its vapour is highly poisonous. 

Carbon disulphide boils at 46-3‘’ C. It does not dissolve in water 
but is itself an excellent solvent. Most organic substances and, 
among inorganic substances, sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine, 
readily dissolve in it. 

Carbon disulphide vapour is highly inflammable, a temperature 
of 160® C., being sufficient to ignite it. Thus, when it is distilled it is 
not enough to extinguish aU naked lights, but it is also necessary to 
remove any hot metal in the vicinity. It boms to sulphur dioxide 
and carbon dioxide, 

CSg + 30, = CO, + 280,. 

A mixture of carbon disulphide vapour and nitric oxide burns 
with an exceedingly brilliant blue flash. 

Carbon disulphide reacts with chlorine, forming carbon tetra- 
chloride and sulphur chloride — a reaction of commercial importance 
(e. infra). Carbon disulphide is an acidic sulphide (§§ 804, 821), and 
forms, with alkali sulphides, compounds which are known as 
thiocarbonates. Thus, on adding carbon disulphide to an alcoholic 
solution of sodium sulphide and diluting with ether, pinkish yellow 
needles of sodium trithiocarbonate are precipitated, 

NajS + CS, = Na,CS,. 

In this reaction we see an analogy to carbon dioxide. 

Its industrial uses are several. 

(1) It is an excellent solvent and is used for extraction of grease, 
oil, waxes etc. Its poisonous character has led to its partial replace- 
ment by chlorinated compounds (§ 671). 

(2) A certain quantity is used for the destruction of x>ests. If a 
small quantity is introduced into a grain-bin all weevils and other 
animal pests are destroyed, and when the grain is removed^the 
vapour diffuses away and leaves nothing behind. 
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(3) Large quantities are employed in the artificial silk industry. 
When cellulose wood-pulp) is treated with sodium hydroxide 
and carbon disulphide, a dark orange yefiow jelly (viscose) is formed. 
This when expelled through fine jets into an acid bath gives viscose 
rayon fibre. 

Carbonyl Sulphide COS is made by the action of sulphuric acid 
OQ potassium thiocyanate^ 

KCNS + 2H2SO4 -f H2O = COS -I- KHSO4 + NH4.HSO4. 

The gas is washed with caustic potash and sulphuric acid. 

It is a colourless and very poisonous gas. It bums in air to sulphur dioxide 
and carbon dioxide. Water decomposes it to carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide, 

COS + HgO - HgS -h CO2. 

670. Fluorides of Carbon CP4, CoPg, CsPg, etc.— These gases are 
obtained by the duorination of hydrocarbons. They are extremely stable. 

671. Carbon Tetrachloride CCI4 is mad© by the action of chlorine 
upon carbon disulphide in presence of iodine or aluminium chloride 
as a catalyst, 

CSg + 3a2 = CCl4+S8CIg. 

Where natural gas is abundant, it is made by direct chlorination of 
methane in presence of various catalysts and at about 400“ C. 

CH 4 + 4Clg = CCI 4 + 4HC1. 

It is a dense colourless liquid with a chloroform-like odom. Its 
vapour is decidedly poisonous. It boils at 76*8“ C. and the density of 
its vapour relative to hydrogen is 77, over five times that of air. 

It is used in fire extinguishers (Pyrene), for the heavy non- 
inflammable vapour engendered by the contact of the liquid with 
the burning material rapidly extinguishes small fires. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a very stable substance chemically and so 
forms a useful solvent. It reacts with sulphur trioxide, forming 
carbonyl chloride (§ 560). None of the commoner reagents attack 
it. In this respect it is in strong contrast to the chlorides of all 
other elements. Several simple compotmds of carbon, hydrogen 
and chlorine, such as tetrachlorethane, are made commercially and 
find uses as non-infiammable solvents for use in paints, for cleaning 
clothes, etc. 

57S. Cyanogen and Its Compounds. — ^The group of compounds 
containing the — CN radical, are all ultimately derived from 
cyanides or ferrocyanides. The radical — CN shows some likeness 
in its general chemical behaviour to an atom of a halogen, such 
as — Cl, and the case of the cyanogen compounds was one of the 
earliest in which the behaviour of a radical or group of atoms was 
seen to be analogous to tliat of a single atom. 

Cyaaogen compounds are all derived from the cyanides. 
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The chief soaroes of these compounds are : — 

(1) The reaction of carbon with sodium and ammonia (§ 241). 

2Na + 2C + 2NH, = 2NaCN + SH, 

(2) Reaction of sodium chloride, carbon, and calcium cyanamide 
(§366) 

CaCg + Ns = CaNCN + 0 
CaNCN + C + 2Naa = CaQ, + 2NaCN 

(3) CoaUeau) (§ 550). 

573. Cyanogen CsNj. — ^This gas is made by the action of heat upon 
mercuric cyanide Hg(CN)2, 

Hg(CN)s = Hg+CsNs. 

The gas may bo collected over water, in which, however, it is some- 
what soluble. 

Cyanogen is a colourless gas. It is exceedingly poisonous, as are 
nearly all substances which contain the cyanide rascal. Cyanogen 
bums with a characteristic peach-blossom coloured flame, forming 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 

CjNs + 2O2 = 2CO2 + Nj. 

In some respects it resembles a halogen : thus it reacts with 
potassium, forming the cyanide 

2K + C2N8 = 2KCN, 

and with caustic potash forming the cyanide and oyanate 
2KOH -f (CN)2 = KCN + KOCN -f H2O. 

It dissolves in four volumes of water and its solutions slowly 
decompose, forming ammonium oxalate. 

NC — CN -f 4H2O = NH4.O.OC — CO.O.NH4. 

The hydrolysis of the — CN group to the group — C — 0 — NH. is 

II 

O 

of general occurence and is much used as a means of synthesising 
organic acids. 

674. Hydrogen Cyanide HCN. — Hydrogen cyanide is foimd in 
Nature combined with glucose, in the glucoside amygdalin, which is 
present in bitter almonds, laurel leaves, and some other plants. We 
may remember that the ‘ last alchemist,’ Dr. Price, poisoned him- 
self, in 1783, with a draught prepared from crushed laurel leaves. 

(1) Hydrogen cyanide is made by distilling potassium cyanide or 
ferrocyanide with moderately dilut^ sulphuric acid, 

KCN + H2SO4 = KHSO4 + HCN. 

Considerable precautions should be taken, owing to its poisonous 
character, the preparation being conducted out of doors or in a fume 
cupboard totih a good draught. Only skilled ‘persons should undertake 
its perparation. 
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(2) Hydrogen cyanide has been made industrially by various 
synthetic methods, such as the reaction of carbon monoxide aud 
ammonia, at moderately high temperatures and pressures (e.gr., 
70° C. and 17 atm.). Formamide is first formed and decomposes to 
hydrogen cyanide and water. 

NHj+CO^-H.CO.NHj 

H.CO.NHa = HCN + H^O. 

Hydrogen cyanide is a colomless liquid b.p. 26° C. with a peculiar 
sickly smell. The vapour is highly poisonous and it finds consider- 
able use as a fumigant for the destruction of rats in ships and ware- 
houses, bugs in dwelling-houses, and insect pests in greenhouses. Its 
solution in w^ater, called hydrocyamc acid or prussic acid, is also 
highly poisonous, being remarkable not so much for the small 
quantity needed to cause death as for the violence and rapidity 
with which it acts. Death occurs commonly within two minutes, 
and if the victim survives for half an hour, he will almost certainly 
recover. The poison acts on the central nervous system. Tlie 
violence of the action makes it most necessary to take all pre- 
cautions in handling it. Any remedy must therefore be administered 
instantly t and freshly-preparcKi ferrous hydroxide made by mixing 
ferrous sulphate solution and ammonia is the best antidote. 

The formute, H — C = N, H — N = Cand H— N C, have all 
been given for hydrogen cyanide. Its organic compounds are of two 
types, which have apparently the formulae X — C ~ N (nitriles) 
and X — N ^ C (iso nitriles). Hydrogen cj^anide is probably an 
equilibrium mixture 

H — C = N ^ H-N^C. 

In solution it slowly changes into ammonium formate, a fact which 
explains its occasional failure as a means of suicide, 

H - C = N + 2 H 2 O = H.CO.ONH 4 . 

Hydrocyanic acid is an exceedingly weak acid. 

675. The Cyanides. — Potassium and sodium cyanide find con- 
siderable use in industry and are to-day the chief source of cyanogen 
compounds. Their preparation is described under sodium com- 
pounds (§ 241). Other cyanides are made by double decomposition. 

The cyanides are the salts of a very weak acid and are accordingly 
strongly hydrolysed in solution, 

KCN + HjO KOH + HCN. 
or |CN--fH+^HCN 

\HaO^H+-f OH-. 

Their solutions are, accordingly, strongly alkaline and smell of 
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hydrogen cyanide. They are, like hydrocyanic acid, intensely 
poisonous. The same antidote may be used with more hope of 
success, since their action is slower. 

When solutions of the salts of metals other than those of Groups 
la, ITa, and III, are mixed with excess of a cyanide, a negative com- 
plex cyanide ion is usually formed 

M+" + rCN- 

These are in some cases very stable, as the ferrocyam'de ion (e. infra), 
but often exist only in equilibrium with a noticeable proportion of 
the ions from which they were formed. Thus, when potassium 
cyanide is added to a solution of a silver salt, silver cyanide, an 
insoluble white salt, is at first precipitated, and then re-dissolves in 
excess of potassium cyanide solution, owing to formation of the 
argentocyanide ion, but silver ion and cyanide ion are always to be 
detected in its solution. 

Gold cyanide behaves similarly, and the solvent power of 
potassium cyanide for gold (§ 324) is due to this property. 

576. The Ferrocyanides. — ^Ferrocyanides are now usually pro- 
duced from coal gas (§ 241). In the laboratory potassium ferro- 
cyanide may be made by adding pure ferrous sulphate solution to 
potassium cyanide solution till a small permanent precipitate 
remains. The solution is filtered and evaporated and potassium 
forrocyanide crystallises out, 

Fe-H- + 6CN- ^ [Fe(CN),]= 
or FeSO, + 6KCN = K^FelCN), -f K^SO,. 

Potassium ferrocyanide forms large yellow tabular crystals, of 
which 28 gms. dissolve at 15°, and 100 gms. dissolve at 100° C. in 
100 gms. of water. 

When solutions of ferrocyanides are acidified with hydrochloric 
acid white hydroferrocyanio acid H 4 Fe(CN), is precipitated. The 
ferrocyanides of copper and iron are of interest and are discussed 
in §§ 66, 290,1171. 

677. The Femeyanides. — When potassium ferrocyanide is oxi- 
dised with chlorine, permanganates, or electrolyticaUy, etc., potas- 
sium ferricyanide K,Fe(CN)g is formed. 

Thirteen grams of powdered potassium ferrocyanide are dissolved 
in 100 c.o. of cold water and 4 c.c. of concentrate hydrochloric acid 
are added. To this solution 1 gm. of potassium permanganate, 
dissolved in 150 c.c. of water, is added a little at a time until a drop 
of the solution gives no blue colour with ferric chloride. The solution 
is filtered and evaporated on the water-bath to about 15 o.c. 
Potassium ferricyanide crystallises on cooling. 
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2[Fe((3N) H- 2H+ + 0 = 2[Fe(CN) + H*0 
or KMnO* + 8HC1 + 6K,Fe(CN), = 6Ka + Mna* + SKgFeCCN), 

+ 4H2O. 

Potassium ferricyanide forms mahogany-red crystals, of which 
there dissolve in 100 gms. of water, 40 gms. at 15° C. and 80 gms. at 
100° 0. It is a nuld oxidising agent. Its reaction with iron salts is of 
interest and is mentioned in § 1171. 

578. Nitropnusides. — Sodium nltroprusside Na 2 [Fe(CN) 5 NO] 2 HgO is 
obtained when potassium ferricyanide is boiled with diluted nitric acid 
(1 : 1) and the solution is made alkaline with sodium hydroxide. It is a red 
crystaUine salt which gives a deep purple coloration with soluble sulphides, fur 
which it may be used as a test. 

579. Cyanic Add and the Cyanates.— Cyanic acid hocn is prepared 

by heating cyanuric acid (HOCN )3 in a stream of carbon dioxide and con- 
densing the vapour in a freezing mixture. It may also be made by the action 
of phospiioruB pentoxide on urea, COiNHg)^. 

Cyanic acid is a gas of pungent odour, which is easily liquefied in a freezing 
mixture. Its most conspicuous property is its polymerisation to cyanuric acid 
(H0CN)3, 

3HOCN « (H0CN)3, 

and also to cyamelide, a white compound also of formula (HOCN) 3 . 

Cyanic acid is a stronger acid than hydrocyanic acid. Its structure may 
be either H — O — C^NorH — N=»C«0. Its polymers, cyanuric acid 
and cyamelide, are probably, 


HO*C C-OH 

i ti 

N N 

OH 


O 

HN=C"^ C=NH 

o o 
II 

WH 


Qyanmic acid. 


Cyamelide. 


Potassium oyanate KCNO is made by the action of red lead on fused 
potassium cyanide, 

4KCN -h PbaO^ « 4KCNO -f- 3Pb. 

It is a wliite orystalline substance soluble in water. Ammonium cyanate 
NH 4 . CNO is of interest on account of its ready transformation to the isomeric 
urea NHa — CO — NH 2 . This preparation, first performed by Wdhler in 
1828, was the first example of the formation of an animal product from 
inorganic materials. 

580» Thiocyanic Acid and the Thiocyanates,-.xhiocyanic acid 

HCNS may be made by distilling potassium thiocyanate with dilute sulphmio 
acid at low temperature, drying the gas evolved and condensing it in a U *tube 
cooled in a freezing mixture. The liquid pol 3 rmerises on standing. 

Potassium thiocyanate KCKS is made by fusing potassium cyanide with 
stilphur. The prodtict is dissolved in alcohol, which leaves behind potassium 
sulphate, etc., as an insoluble residue, and orystalliaed by evaporation. 
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Potassium thiocyanate is a crystalline salt extremely soluble in water. 

The action of strong acids does not liberate thiocycmic acid, but other 
products, including oxides of carbon, carbonyl sulphide, sulphur, etc. 

With ferric salts it forms a deep red solution, and this is a very sensitive 
test for ferric iron. The red compound is soluble in ether (§1166). 

580a. Ozycvanogen and Tbiocyanogen.— Oa^cyano^en (OCN), has 

boon made by electrolysis of potassium cyanate or by action of iodine on 
bilver cyanate in carbon tetrachloride solution 

2AgOCN + Is = 2AgI + (0CN)2. 

It forms colourless crystals which melt at — 12® C. It has the odour of a 
iislogen, is a strong oxidising agent and attacks metals, 

Thiocyanogtn (SCN)2 has been made by the action of bromine on lead 
thiocyanate in ethereal solution. It forms colourless crystals. Like oxy- 
cyanogen, it resembles a halogen. 

iSelenetcyanogen has also been prepared. 

Oxycyanogen is stable in solution up to 100® C., but thiocyanogen decom- 
poses even below room temperature. 

580b. Cyanamide NC . NH,. — Cyanamide takes its chief import- 
ance from calcium cyanamide CaCN, which is sold as a fertiliser 
“Nitrolim,” in quantities of about 1,000,000 tons yearly. It is 
manufactured by heating calcium carbide in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen at 800® to 1,000 ®C. 

CaC,-f-Nj = C!aCN,+ C. 

The crude product is ground and sold as a fertiliser. Its value as 
such is due to its formation of ammonium salts in presence of 
moisture, to a small extent directly, but chiefly via cyanamide and 
urea. 

(CaCNj -f 3H*0 = CaCOj + 2^,) 

CaCN. + CO, -f H.O = CaCO, -f NC.NH, 

NC.NHj + H,0 = CO(NH2 )j 

Urea 

C0(NH2), -f 2H,0 = (NH.),CO,. 

It also finds a use for making cyanides (§ 261 ). 

Cyanamide NC . NH2 is made by treating calcium cyanamide for many 
hours with 40 per cent, acetic acid and extracting tlie residue with ether. 

It forms colourless deliquescent crystiils, melting point 43®~44® C. It boils 
at 140® C., (19 mm.) It readily polymerises and also hydrolyses It acts 
as a very weak acid, fonning salts such as CaN.CN, N82N.CN, etc. 

581. The Odour Reactions of Iron with Compounds of the Cyanogen 
Group. — ^Iron forms very characteristic salts with ferrocyanic, ferri- 
cyanic and thiocyanic acids. These are used as a means of detecting 
and distinguishing ferrous and ferric salts and also as a means of 
detecting the above-mentioned acids. The tests and reactions are 
discussed in § 1171. 
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COMBtrSTION AUB FlAHX 

582. Nature (d Combustion. — Combustion in its widest sense may 
be regarded as a reaction taking place at a high temperature and 
producing enough heat to maintain the temperature of reaction. 

Thus charcoal burns in air. Once it is heated to about 600® C. the 
charcoal combines with oxygen, according to the reaction 

C + O 2 = COa + 97 Cals., 

and the heat produced keeps the charcoal at a temperature at which 
the reaction continues without further external heat. 

Copper, on the other hand, does not bum in air. When heated to 
500° C. the reaction 


2Cu + O 2 = 2CuO 

takes place, but the heat produced by it is insufficient to keep the 
copper at a temperature at which the reaction will continue. 

The combustion of non-volatile solids is flameless. K a flame is 
produced by a burning solid some gaseous product has been formed. 
Thus carhon, iron, ferrous oxide burn without a flame. On the 
other hand, phosphorus, sodium, magnesium, etc., are vaporised by 
the heat of combustion and their vapours bum with flames. With 
very few exceptions liquids do not themselves bum, but arc 
volatilised to vapours which burn with a flame. 

The investigation of the burning of gases resolves itself into the 
study of explosive mixtures and flame, a vexed subject which has 
been ably studied for many years by such eminent investigators as 
Dixon and Bone. Much light has been thrown by them on the 
problems of the mechanism of combustion, luminosity of flames, etc., 
but a good many points are still at issue. 

583. Flames. — ^The combustion of solids and liquids gives rise to 
heat. The unbumt solid or the products of combustion are raised 
thereby to a temperature at which they emit both heat radiation 
and light radiation and, consequently, the process of combustion is 
accompanied by light. 

The case of gases is not by any means as simple. If an ordinary 
colourless gas, such as air, is heated, nothing in the nature of a glow 
or light is produced even at the highest temperatures. Conse- 
quently the explanation of a flame as gas raised to such a high 
temperature that it radiates light is an inadequate one. 

A flame is undoubtedly glowing gas, but the gas does not glow 
through the effect of temperature only but also by a manifestation of 
chemical enwgy. 
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Some flames contain solid particles, and the light given by these is 
easily explained as due to the light radiated by the glowing solid. 
Examples of such flames are those of acetylene, coal-gas, magnesium. 
This explanation of the light given by flames is not by any means 
complete, for it does not explain the brilliant light given by the 
phosphorus flame (both phosphorus and its oxide are vapours at 
flame temperature), nor the very perceptible blue light given by the 
‘ non-luminous ’ Bunsen flame, the flame of carbon disulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide, etc. 

We may best elucidate the subject of flames by discussing several 
simple cases. 

(1) The hydrogen flame. It might seem that nothing could be 
simpler than the burning of hydrogen in oxygen to form water, 

2H, + O 2 == 2 H 2 O, 

but in fact the mechanism is quite complex, and a complete book 
has been written on this reaction alone. Below 600® C. the reaction 
between the gases takes place only at solid surfaces, such as the 
walls of the vessel. At higher temperatures (540-590® C.) the 
reaction between the gases proceeds by a chain reaction. A hydrogen 
molecule combines with an oxygen molecule, forming a molecule 
of hydrogen peroxide. 


( 1 ) H2 O2 — H2O2, 

which then reacts with a molecule of hydrogen forming two 

( 2 ) 

molecules of water. The energy liberated ‘ activates * one of the 
water molecules (HgO*), i.e., gives it a greater amount of internal 
energy. The water molecule then activates an oxygen molecule, 
which, as a result of its extra energy, can combine with another 
hydrogen molecule, again forming hydrogen peroxide and restarting 
the cycle, 

(3) H20*+02 = H20+02^ 

(4) Oj* + == HjOg, 

In this way the reaction proceeds more or less rapidly, a chain of 
water molecules marking its course Chains of this kind have un- 
doubtedly a real existence. The fact that hydrogen peroxide occprs 
in the products of combustion supports the theory, as does also a 
quantitative study of the speed of the reaction. 

At temperatures above 690® 0. both of the water molecules of 
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equation (2) may be acti- 
vated ; the chain then 
branches and forms a new 
chain, which itself forms 
further branches. This leads 
to a great and progressive 
increase in the speed of 
reaction and an explosion 
occurs. New phenomena 
then come into play. If a 
portion of the gas begins to 
bum explosively (as, for 
example, when ignited by a 
spark) the first portion of 
gas ignited reaches an im- 
mensely high temperature 
(c. 3,000° C.) and increases 
very greatly in volume as a 
result of the heat evolved. 
The expanding gas com- 
presses the cold gas in con- 
tact with it just as in a 
sound wave. The explosion 
wave, however, differs from 
a sound wave in that the 
compressed gas of the mov- 
ing wave itself explodes and 
thrusts the pressure wave forward with a velocity approximately 
equal to twice that of sound. Fig. 112 gives an idea of the nature 
of the explosion wave by which this type of combustion is propagated. 

If hydrogen burns at the orifice of a jet the conditions are very 
different. In a mixture, of hydrogen and oxygen the rate of explosion 
is regulated by the rate at which the explosion wave is travelling 
through the gas ; but where hydrogen bums at a jet the determining 
factor is the rate at which oxygen can reach the burning gas. Com- 
bustion can, therefore, only take place wheie the air or oxygen meets 
the hydrogen and at this point a heated layer of gas, the flame, is 
formed. The maintenance of a flame in one spot and the typical 
shape of the flame are due to two factors. The combustion using up 
the hydrogen makes the flame tend always to travel downwards (just 
a flame bums down a match-stick) ; the gas in the tube is, how- 
ever, travelling upwards, most rapidly at the axis and very slowly 
at the edges. The speed of the gas as it travels upwards grows less 
as the gas spreads into the air, and at some point becomes equal to 
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the velocity of the flame travelling downwards, and the locus of these 
points gives the shape of the flame. If the velocity of the gas up 
the tube is too great the flame is blown out, t.e., is carried upward 
more quickly than it can bum downwards. If the upward velocity 
is too small the flame ‘strikes back’. 

A flame of pure hydrogen, burning in dust-free air, is invisible, but 
many gas flames, as of carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, etc., 
give a blue light. This blue liglit is not to be attributed to glowing 
particles of solid in the gas, for even if these were present they would 
not emit a blue light. The spectrum of the light is continuous, with 
ill-defined bands of greater intensity, and is quite different in 
character to that of a glowing metallic vapour, which gives a line 
spectrum. 

584. Bright Flames. — A number of gases bum with flames of 
very great luminosity. These include the hydrocarbon gases (except 
methane), the vapours of many metals, phosphoras, phosphine, 
and the volatile hydrides of certain elements, e.p., silicon hydride. 

It was at one time thought that all bright flames contained white- 
hot particles of solid, but it is quite clear that some do contain these 
particles and that some do not. The flames of phosphorus and 
phosphine {». supra) contain no solid and the light radiated by them 
is probably due to the same cause as that of the blue flames of 
carbon monoxide, etc. The reason for the luminosity of these 
flames is not at present clearly understood. It is certain, however, 
that the gases in a flame are ionised and that when the ions regain 
electrons and settle down to the normal state light is emitted, 
but this does not explain the very great differences in luminosity 
between individual types of flame. On the whole, dense or com- 
pressed gases give luminous flames, while light or rarefied gases have 
feebly luminous flames. 

The flames of hydrocarbon gases are of far greater practical 
interest than any others, and the luminosity of these is certainly, 
for the most part, due to the presence of glowing solid carbon. 

The candle flame and that of the Bunsen burner may be taken as 
typical. 

A luminous hydrocarbon flame of this kind shows four distinct 
zones. 

(1) A faintly luminous mantle surrounding the whole flame. 

(2) A brightly luminous yellow area from which almost all the 
light comes. 

(3) An mner cold hollow space containing unbumt gas. 

(4) A ‘ dark-blue * region at the base. 

The process which gives rise to this structure is as follows ; — 

(I) In the case of the candle the heat of the flame vaporises the 
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hydrocarbon on the wick, or in the case of the gas-burner the gas 
rises out of the jet. In either case, a hollow space (3), containing 
unburnt gas, is formed. This space is cold, as may be seen by 
stretching an iron wire across the flame. The v^ire glows where it 
traverses the outer part of the flame but remains dark where it 


Faintly luminous 
" mantle ‘ 


Luminous 
region 

(Jnburnt 
gas 

Dark blue 
zone 




Caiidlo flame 


Luminoiifl Bunsen 
flame 

Fig. 113. 



Fig. 114 


crosses the centre. The space may be shown to be full of unbunied 
gas by the simple process of drawing off a portion through a tube 

(Fig. 114). 

(II) The hose of this unbumed area meets a full supply of uprising 
air and complete combustion takas place without separation of 
carbon. This process brings about the formation of the ‘ dark- 
blue ^ zone (4). 

(III) The greater part of the gas or vapour is decomposed in such a 
way as to cause carbon to separate in minute particles. It used to 
be thought that this was due to the oxygen of the air combining with 
the hydrogen of the gas and liberating carbon, 

C2H, + 02-2C+2H,0, 

but experimental evidence shows that the preference is actually 
the other way, and that if any such action took place the reaction 

CjH,+ 202-2C0,+ 2Ha 

would be more likely. Bone and his co-workers have accumulated 
a good deal of evidence that combustion takes place by hydroxyla- 
tion. Thus the burning of ethane in an insuflScient supply of oxygen 
probably proceeds by the reactions : — 

O O heat 

C2H5OH CH3 .CH(0H)2 

ethane. alcohol. ethylideue glycol (unstable). 

heat CH 4 CO 

H,0 + CH,.CHO-> Q _|_ 2HjO + CO etc. 

acetaldehyde. 

bat may be a much more complex process. 
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The cjarbon when formed is heated to a high temperature 
(c, 1,700® C.) and glows brightly with a yellowish- white light. Some 
flames (e.gr., that of ooal-gas burning in chlorine) are red owing to 
their lower temperature. 

In this luminous zone of the flame there is an insufficient supply of 
oxygen and a partial combustion takes place, becoming more com- 
plete as the gases pass upwards and outwards. Finally, the carbon 
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and other products of incomplete combustion come very close to the 
outer air, where there is a full supply of oxygen. 

(IV) The carbon and products of incomplete combustion burn 
to carbon dioxide and water in the outer mantle. This complete 
combustion does not always occur. Whore there is a very free supply 
of combustible the quantity of carbon, etc., is too great to be con- 
sumed by the available air supply and smoking occurs. The deposi- 
tion of carbon from such a flame is increased by slowing down the 
combustion or by diminishing the air supply in any way as, for 
example, by placing a cold object in the flame. 

685. The Bunsen Burner. — ^The incomplete combustion of a 
hydrocarbon flame is in every way undesirable if such a flame is to 
be used for heating pimposes. The deposition of soot on heating 
surfaces diminishes the rate at which heat is conducted to them as 
well as making them dirty. Bunsen, in 1855, devised the Bunsen 
burner, an instrument so satisfactory that it has only been altered 
in minor details in eighty-five years. The gas-ring, gas-fire heating 
element, etc., all depend on the same principle. 

In the Bunsen burner the gas, under the usual pressure of some 
3 inches of water, issues from a jet and in injector fashion draws a 
supply of air through an air-port into a tube, where gas and air 
become mixed, the proportion in a normal Bunsen burner being 
about 1 : 2*6. The mixture bums at the top of the tube with a 
blue flame of simple structure. We may study with advantage the 
changes which take place in the luminous gas flame when air is 
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introduced into the gas. The first stage is a diminution of the yellow 
luminous area and a widening of the outer mantle (Fig, 116). 

The addition of further air leads to the disappearance of the 
yellow luminous area. 

Still further air being introduced, the hollow area of unbumt gas 
becomes converted into a definite blue luminous inner cone and the 
usual ‘ Bunsen flame ’ is produced. This consists of throe definite 
regions : — 

(1) The outer mantle. 

(2) The more luminous inner cone. 

(3) The hollow space containing unbumt gas. 

The process of combustion in this typo of flame is : — 

(1) A vigorous combustion at the surface of the inner cone. Here, 
the air contained in the gas mixture is burned. 

(2) A less vigorous combustion of the excess of gas and products 
of combustion in the outer mantle. 

The addition of still more air increases the velocity of combustion 
of the mixture and, consequently, makes the flame shorter and 
smaller and also hotter. The final result of the addition of further 
air is that gas bums downwards so rapidly that no space containing 
unbumt gas remains, and the flame passes down the tube and bums 
at the jet below. The burner is then said to have ‘ strack back.’ 
The gas bums in the tube incompletely, and hydrocarbons, such as 
acetylene, are produced and escape unbumed. This striking back 
can bo avoided by placing at the top of the tube a diaphragm 
through which a flame will not pass. Such a diapliragm may bo 
formed of several thicknesses of coarse wire gauze (Fisher burner), 
or of a deep nickel grid (Meker burner). A flame is then produced in 
which veiy rapid combustion occurs. Such a flame is considerably 
hotter than the Bunsen flame. 

The logical conclusion would be to use a mixture of gas and air 
in the proportions required for perfect combustion (approximately 
1 : 6). This has been done in the Bonecourt surface heaters, which 
are finding industrial uses, more particularly in the U.S.A. In these 
heaters a mixture of gas with enough air for complete combustion 
passes through a porous diaphragm of refractory material. Nearly 
all gas reactions are catalysed by solid surfaces and so a very rapid 
combustion takes place in the outermost layer of the porous 
material, raising it to a high temperature. T^ is probably the 
most efficimit way of using coal-gas, but has not made great headway 
in this country, probably owing to a fear of explosion of the air-gas 
mixture. 
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SILICON, TIN AND LEAD, AND THE REMAINING 
ELEMENTS OF GROUP TV 

586. Group IV of the Periodic Table. — Group IV of the Periodic 
table is constituted as follows : — 


A Sub-Group 

B Sub-Group. 

Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Titanium. 

Germanium. 

Zirconium. 

Tin. 

Hafiiium. 

Lead. 

Thorium. 



The typical elements, carbon and silicon, bear a stronger resem- 
blance to the B sub-group than to the A sub-group. The A sub-group 
is discuased in § 661. 

587. Typical Elements and B Snb-gronp.— The elements carbon, 
silicon, germanium, tin and lead show a marked and instructive 
gradation of properties as we pass from the first to the last. There 
are, however, few properties common to these five elements, and 
there are no such resemblances between carbon and lead as we find 
between, say, lithium and caesium. 

The following common properties are to be noted : — 

(1) All the elements of the group show a valency of four. 

(2) All the elements have a hydride, XHj (exceedingly unstable 
in the case of tin and lead), an oxide with acidic characters, XO,, a 
liquid tetrachloride, XCL, and organic ethyl derivatives such as 
X(C,H,).. 

The gradation of properties is of interest and may, perhaps, bo 
bnst expressed in the form of a table. As we pass from carbon to 
lead, there will be noted — 

(1) a progressive increase in metallic character ; 

(2) a progressive tendency towards the formation of compounds 
in whidh the elements are bivalent. 

46 » 
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Carbon. 



Tm. 

Lead. 

Physical 
properties 
of element. 

Typically 
non m e- 
tallio. 

Typically 
n o n - m e- 
tallic. 

Metallic or 
metalloid. 

Typically 

metallic. 

Typically 

metallic. 

Chemical 
reactions 
of e 1 e - 
ment. 

Attacked 
only by 
oxidising 
agents. 
Typical 
non-metal. 

Similar to 
carbon. 
Attacked 
by hydro- 
gen fluoride 

More reac- 
tive than 
C or Si. 
Not at- 
tacked by 
acids other 
than 0X3- 
d i s i n g 
agents. 

Has the 
typical re- 
actions of 
a metal 
except in 
its oxida- 
tion to an 
oxide by 
nitric acid. 

Has the re- 
actions of 
a typical 
metal. 

Hydrides . 

Very num- 
erous and 
for tho 
most part 
stable and 
u nreac - 
tive. 

Several hy- 
drides: un- 
stable: 
some spon- 
taneously 
inflamm a - 
ble. 

One hy- 
dride, 
GeH4, un- 
stable. 

SnH 4 (?)de. 
composes 
spontane- 
ously even 
at room 
tempera- 
ture. 

Existence of 
a hydride 
doubtful. 

Bivalent 

com- 

poimds. 

I 

Probably 

none. 

Probably 

none. 

GeCl2 is a 
very power- 
ful reduc- 
ing agent. 

Strong re- 
d u c i n g 
agents. 

No reduc- 
ing power. 

Oxides 

All acidic 
or neutral. 

Acidic or 
neutral. 

Acidic and 
basic. 

Acidic and 
basic. 

Acidic and 
basic. 

Halides . 

Not ionised 
and very 
stable. 

Not ionised, 
readily hy- 
drolysed. 

Not ionised. 

Tetrahalides 
not ionised. 
Dihalides 
are ionis- 
able salts. 

Tetrahalides 
very u n- 
stable and 
are not 
ionised. Di- 
halides 
are ionised 
and typical 
salts. 

Salts with 
oxyacids. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Oxysalts of 
tetravalent 
tin are un- 
stable. Di- 
valent tin 
forms oxy- 
salts. 

Tetravalent 
lead forms 
a sulphate. 
Divalent 
lead forms 
stable oxy- 
salts. 


588. Atomic Structure of Typical Elements and Sub-group IVB.— 

Tho atoms of these elements are characterised by an outer layer of four 
valency electrons. The major groups of eight electrons can be subdivided 
into subgroups comprising two ^-electrons and six jp-electrons. Groups of 
eighteen sub-divide into two six p-, and ten d-electrons. Groups of thirty- 
two electrons have, in addition, fourteen /-electrons. 
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Principal Quantum 
Number. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sub-divisions 

s 

s, p 

Sf p, d 

S, 8, dj 

s,p, dj 


Jarbon 

2 

*) o 





Silicon 

2 

2.6 

2,2 




J^ermaniuin 

2 

2,6 

2, b, 10 

2 2 



fin . 

2 

2,6 

2, 0, 10 

2 ! b, 10 

2,2 


Lead .... 

2 

2.6 

2, 6, 10 

2, b, 10, 14 

2, b, 10 

2,2 


In carbon and silicon all four eloctrons are always us(^d to form covalent 
bonds ; in germanium nearly always ; in tin either all four (stannic compounds) 
or only one pair (stannous compoxmds). In the tetravalont lead compounds 
again both pairs are used, while in the ordinary bivalent lead compounds only 
one pair is in use. 

The pair of ^-electrons which does not readily tala? part in chcmi(?al com- 
bination is called ^ the inert pair,* Its induenoe is conspicuous in the elements 
thallium, lead and bismuth, and noticeable in the chemistry of indium, 
germanium, tin, antimony, sulphur, selenium, tellurium and iodine, all of 
which have a tendency to show a valency two units loss than the maximum. 


Elements. 

Electronic slructuie. 

Total number of 
valency electrons. 

Actual 
valency in 
salts 

'Ihailiurn 

(2) (8) (18) (32) (18) (2.1) 

3 

1 

[.cad . 

(2) (8) (18) (32) (18) (2. 2) 

4 

2 

IJisiiuitli 

(2) (8) (18) (32) (18) (2, 3) 

5 

3 


SILICON Si, 28 05) 

589. Characteristics of Silicon. — ^The element silicon is, after 
oxygen, the most abundant in the earth’s crust. The greater part 
of the igneous rocks consist of silicates — ^in particular those of 
magnesium, aluminium, potassium and iron — combined to form 
various double silicates and complex mixtures. Tbe oxide of 
silicon, SiO„ abounds as quartz, flint, sand, etc. The chemistry of 
silicon differs from that of carbon mainly in that silicon does not 
readily form long chains of linked atoms, although chams of three 
or four ato m s are not uncommon. It appears, rather, that silicon 
forms linkages of the type . . Si — 0 — Si — 0 — Si — 0 — , and such 

/\ /\ /\ 

linkages are instrumental in building up such complex compounda as 
the mineral silicates, glasses, eto. 

590. Fnpaitttion of Silicon. — silicon, it is said, exists in two allotropic 
forms, but it is very doubtful if these are true allotropes. They are known as 
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amorphous silicon and adamantine^ silicon* Graphitoidal silicon is described 
by some authors* but has no separate identity* 

Amorphoua ailieon, the usual form* is best prepared by heating magneHium 
or aluininium powder with silica, the very violent cu^tion being moderated by 
the presence of magnesium oxide* 

2Mg 4* SiO* « 2MgO + Si. 

The product is heated first with dilute hydrochloric acid and finally with 
hydrofluoric acid. SUicon remains behind as a maroon-coloured powder. 

Adobmantine Hlicon is beat made by the action of aluminium on potasHiurn 
silicofiuoride* 

4A1 + SKjSiF* « 4A1F* + 6KF + 3Si. 

Extraction with dilute acids and finally dilute hydrofluoric acid (1:1) yields 
the pure silicon. When pure it forms small yellow transparent crystals. 

581. Properties of Silicon • — ^Like the forms of carbon, the forms of 
silicon differ in chemical behaviour as well as in physical properties, the 
* amorphous ’ form* as with carbon* being the most reactive. It seems likely, 
however* that the differences between them are only due to differences in 
surface and particle size and that amorphous sihcon is only a finely divided 
crystalline silicon. 

Amorphoua aiUcon is a brown or reddish powder of sp. gr. 2*36. It fuses at a 
high temperature over 1,410® C. 

Chemically it is fairly reactive, burning in oxygen at or below a rod heat, 

Si -f O2 — SiOg. 

It reacts with fluorine at the ordinary temperatures, and with chlorine and 
bromine at a low red heat* 

Si -f 2CI2 - SiCl4. 

It also combines with sulphur and nitrogen. Silicon reacts with boiling water 
or steam* 

Si + 2H2O «= SiOj 4- 2H2. 

Adamantine silicon forms pale yellow crystals of octahedral type* which have 
curved faces capable, like those of the diamond, of cutting glass. 

Adamantine silicon bums at 400® C. in oxygen, but loss easily tlian the 
‘ amorphous * form. 

Silicon finds a use in the manufacture of silicon steel and silicon bronze. 

692. Atomic Weight of SiUcOU* — ^The approximate atomic weight of 
silicon is evidently 28, as is sliown by the vapour densities of numerous volatile 
compounds. Its obvious analogy to o€U*bon places it clearly in the fourth 
group of the Periodic table and also indicates this atonuc weight. Dulong 
and Petit’s rule also confirms this at temperatures above 200® C. 

The equivalent is nearly 7 and the valency is accordingly 4. The exact 
determination of the atomic weight has been best carried out by dissolving a 
known weight of a silicon halide, SiCl4* SiBr4, in water and determining the 
weight of silica produced on ignition of the residue* 

SiCl4 4- 4H2O « Si(OH)4 4* 4Ha 
Si(0H)4 SiOa 4- 2H2O. 

1 Adamaa, Lat. diamond. 
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593. Silicon Hydrides or Silanes. — Several of these exist and are named 


after the corresponding carbon compounds. 


Silico-methano 

. SiH 4 

Silico-ethane 

- SijjHo 

SHico-propane 

. S 3 H 8 

Silico-butano 

• Si4l£]^o 

have all been described. 



594. Silicon Hydride, Monosilane, Silicomethane, SiH^, is made by the 

action of hydrochloric acid on magnesium silicide, which latter may be made 
by heating magnesium powder with a suitable proportion of sand, 

MggSi + 4HC1 « 2MgCl2 -f SiH 4 

The gas is mixed with some 96 per cent, of hydrogen €ind the pure gas can be 
obtained by condensing the silico-methane with liquid air. The hydrides 
iSi 2 H 4 , SiaHg, etc., are formed at the same time in small quantity and have 
been obtained by fractionating the liquefied gas. 

Silicomethane is a colourless gas and, when impure, is spontaneously in- 
flammable. It biims with a bright dame. 

SiH 4 4 - 2O2 = SiOg -f 2H2O. 


OxiDKS OF Silicon 

595 . Silicon Monoxide SiO has been prepared by heating silicon with 
silica at 1,460® C. It certainly exists in the vapour state but rapidly reverts to 
u mixture of silicon and silica on condensation. 

596. Silica, Silicon Dioxide, Silicic Anhydride, SiO,, is a very 
common mineral. It is found in nature in a pure orystalline condi- 
tion as quartz and as tridymite {v. infra) and with various impurities 
as chalcedony, homstone, jasper. Opal is an amorphous form of 
silica. Flint is also a less pure form of amorphous silica. 

Kiesdguhr consists of the fossil shells of the minute plants known 
as diatoms, and is a very porous and fairly pure form of silica. 

Sand may be derived from many diflferent sources, but usually 
consists of silica in a more or less pure condition. The purest form 
of silica is rock crystal or transparent quartz. 

Silica may be prepared artificially in several ways. 

(1) Silicon bums, forming silica, 

Si “f- 0, — SiO,. 

(2) Silicates may be decomposed by acids, 3 delding silicic acid, 
which when ignited gives silica, 

Na,SiO, + 2HC1 = 2NaCl -|- HaSiO, 

H,Si0, = Si0,+ H,0. 

(3) Silicon fiuoride is decomposed by water, forming silicic acid, 
which may be filtered off and ignited as above, 

SSiF, + 4H,0 = HaSiO, + 2H,SiF, 
H 4 Si 04 =»Si 0 ,-i- 2 H, 0 . 
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507* Properties cdE Silica. — Silica exists in four forms — 

(1) Hexagonal crystalline silica — quartz (Plate XII). 

(2) Hexagonal plates — ^tridymite. 

(3) Cristobalite. 

(4) Fused silica or quartz-glass. 

Quartz and quartz glass are transparent colourless solids. When 
heated slowly crystalline quartz changes at about 870® C. to another 
crystalline form, iridymiie,^ which at about 1,470® C. changes into a 
third form, cristobalite. Above this temperature it fuses to a liquid 
which solidifies to a clear glass, fused silica. The specific gravity of 
quartz is about 2 65 and that of quartz glass is 2*21. Silica is 
remarkably hard. It scratches glass but is itself scratched and cut 
by the diamond. Silica is remarkable for its extremely low co- 
efficient of expansion. Fused silica has a coefficient of only 6 X 10”*’, 
while that of ordinary glass is c. 9 X 10^*®. This property gives one 
of its chief uses to fused silica. The cracking of glass apparatus by 
sudden heating or cooling is due, of course, to its low conductivity, 
which causes irregular expansion or contraction. The expansion 
of fused quartz being negligible, it will not crack even if plunged 
when red-hot into cold water. Fused silica is therefore a valuable 
material for many purposes. It has been used to construct laboratory 
apparatus and condensers for acids, evaporating pans, etc., for 
industrial purposes. Its disadvantage is its high price. The 
material is cheap enough, but the very high temperature (c. 1,600® C.) 
at which it has to be worked causes the difficulties in its 
manufacture. 

Fused quartz can be drawn into threads of inconceivable tenuity, 
which are yet of considerable strength. Threads can be drawn 
which are quite invisible to the naked eye ( 0005 cm. diameter) and 
will support a weight of a couple of grams. These threads, being 
elastic, are very valuable for the construction of physical apparatus. 

Silica is slightly soluble in water, particularly when heated under 
pressure to temperatures of 110^ C. and over. 

Silica is very resistant to chemical action. It is, however, an 
acidic oxide, and is attacked by alkalis, forming silicates, 

SiOa + 2NaOH = Na^SiO, + HgO. 

Metallic oxides do the same at a higher temperature {v. section on 
Glass). 

PbO+SiOa-PbSiO,. 

Hence silica apparatus should not be used for concentrated alkalis 
or for heating metallic oxides. 
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Silica is attacked by hydrofluoric acid, yielding silicon fluoride 

{?•»•). 

SiO, + 2H^, = SiF, + 2H,0. 

Silica finds numerous uses in industry. 

Bock crystal is used as a gem and also for lenses, watch glasses, 
etc., which have the advantage of being unscratched in use. 

Various ornamental forms, such as jasper and chalcedony, have 
been used as ornamental stones. 

Flint was the subject of the world’s earliest industry. Its use for 
flint implements depends on its peculiar fracture and its hardness. 

Sand, of course, finds numerous uses in building, cement work, the 
manufacture of artificial stone, the manufacture of glass and glazes, 
water filtration, etc. 

Kieselguhr is used for some of the above purposes and also for 
making dynamite (nitroglycerine absorbed in kieselguhr). It is also 
employed as a polishing powder and for numerous other purposes. 

598. Silicic Acids. — The silicic acids are somewhat indefinite com- 
pounds, and it is doubtful how many of them actually exist. 

Orthosilicic acid .... H^SiOi 
Metasilicic acid .... HjSiOy 

appear to be definite compoimds. The empirical formula of the first 
is probably Si(OH )4 and of the second SiO(OH)a, but in all probability 
they are highly polymerised and the actual formulm are (H 4 Si 04 )„ 
and (HgSiOa)*. 

Silicates exist derived from a aumber of other silioio acids. These are 
discussed in § 699-600. 

Orthosilicic acid is said to be obtained when silicon fluoride is 
passed into water and the gelatinous silica obtained is washed with 
ether and dried between filter papers, 

SSiFi -f- 4H2O = 2 H 2 SiF 6 -t- H4Si04. 

It is a white powder. 

Metasilicic acid is prepared by dehydrating the gelatinous silicic 
acid obtained by the action of acids upon sodium siUcate with 90 
per cent, alcohol. 

Silicic Acid Oels and Sols . — When sodium silicate solution is heated 
to 100° C. and mixed with hydrochloric acid a gelatinous precipitate, 
silica gel, SiO,nH,0, is obtained. If, on the other hand, 100 c.c. 
of cold diluted hyi’ochlorio acid (equal volumes concentrated acid 
and water) are added to 200 c.c. of cold ‘ water-glass ’ solution (c. 30 
per cent, Na^^iOs) colloidal solution or sol of silicic acid (§ 91) is 
formed. This may be freed from sodium chloride by dialysing it. 
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A purse-like bag of parchment paper is filled with the mixture and 
surrounded by running water as illustrated in Pig. 118. The sodium 
ions and chloride ions pass through the paper and are carried away 
while the colloidal silicic acid remains behind as a colourless and 
tasteless liquid. Its molecular weight is very high and its molecules 
are evidently very complex. 

Silica gel has a remarkable power of absorbing moisture. Its use 
for dry ing the blast used in the smelting of iron is mentioned on 
§1137. It has also the power of adsorbing many substances from 



Fio. 1 1 8 —Purification of Fio. 1 1 9.— Production of silicate 

colloidal silicic acid, growths. 


solution and has found some uses in removal of sulphur compounds 
from petroleum. 

Other complex acids of silicon are known and are named after their carbon 
analogues. SiUco-oxalio acid (HO.OSi - SiO.OH) and SiUoo-meBOxalic acid 
(SiOOH .Si(OH)8.SiOOH)iB are unstable and explosive. 

699. The Silicates.— Sodium silicate is an article of commerce 
and is sold in concentrated solution as ‘ water-glass.’ It is made by 
fusing white sand with half its weight of soda. The glassy product 
is broken up and dissolved by long boiling with water under pressure. 
Its solutions react strongly alkaline {§ 121). 

The silicates of the metals other than the alkali metals are 
insoluble in water. They may be prepared either by fusing metallic 
oxides with silica, 

PbO + SiOa = PbSiO,, 

or by wiiTing a solution of sodium silicate with a solution of a 
metallio salt. 

The remarkable ‘ sflioa-garden ’ (Fig. 119, Plate XIX) is made by preparing 
a solution of aodium silicate (density, 11) and filtering it. if neoeaaary. In this 
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solution are placed crystals of various salts, manganese chloride, cobalt 
nitrate, ferrous sulphate, copper sulphate being suitable. These crystals within 
a few hours become covered with long growths of fantastic shape consisting of 
hollow tubes of the solid silicate. The process of growth is prol>ably as follows ; 
Round the crystal is formed a shell of the silicate, colloidal and semipenneable 
(v. § 56), Within this is a strong solution of the salt — outside a weak solution 
of the silicate ; hence water will pass through the shell and the osmotic pressure 
will burst it. As soon as it bursts the solution of the salt escapes but at once 
reacts w^ith the silicate solution and thus builds up a further projection of the 
silicate. This again bursts and a further projection is built up and so on. 

The metallic silicates are mainly of interest on account of their 
occurrence as minerals and their use in the manufacture of pottery 
and glass. 

The igneous rocks consist for the most part of mixtures of silicates. 
We may take as examples some of the commonest minerals of which 
rocks are built up. 

Augite . . Calcium magnesium silicate 

Felspar . . Potassium aluminium silicate 

Hornblende . Magnesium iron calcium silicate 
Kaolin, china clay, Hydrated aluminium silicate. 

Mica ^ . . Hydrated potassium aluminium silicate. 

Serpentine , . Hydrated magnesium ferrous silicate. 

Talc . . Hydrated magnesium silicate. 

Such crystalline rocks as granite, basalt, syenite, etc., are mixtures 
of those silicates which have cooled slowly, while glassy rocks, such 
as sanidine, obsidian, etc., are mixtures of silicates which have 
cooled very swiftly without time to crystallise. 

599e. Structure of Silicates* — The difficulty of obtaining these silicates 

iji a i)ure condition and the impossibility of directly determining their 
molecular weights has led to some very complex formulas being given; 
the development of the technique of examining their structure by X-ray 
analysis, due chiefly to Bragg and liis oo-workers, has enabled their formulas 
to be more certainly known. 

Some are orthosilicates, such as ohVine (Mg, Fe)2Si04 2 and willemite 
Zn2Si04. Others are meta-silicates, e,g., diopside CaMg(Si08)2. Others are 
derived from a hypothetical octosilicic acid Hi5(Si03)8 ; of these tremolite 
H2Ca2Mg8(Si()3)8 may afford an example. The alumino-silieates, such aa 
cyauite, aillimoaite and andalusite, all Al2Si05, and beryl BesAl^SieOig, ore of 
a different type. Finally, the garnets of the type M^3.M'"2(Si04)8, of which 
pyrope Mg3AJ2(Si04)3 is an example, form a large class. 

A detailed study of the structures of these molecules is much beyond the 
scope of this book ; suffice it to say that the hardness and insolubility of the 
silicates is due to their being giant moleovdes (§ 103) in which the whole mass 
is bound together by chemical linkage. 

^ Several varieties exist of differ€int composition. 

^ (Mg, Fe) means that magnesium and ferrous iron may occur in varying 
proportions replacing each other atom by atom. 
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ThuB olivine is not simple magnesium ortbosilicate Mg2(Si04) (the iron is 
neglected for the moment), but a vast molecule [Mg2(Si04)Jn extending to the 
limits of the crystal, n being of the order of 10*® or more. 




TheSymbo!s(i)/g^ «nd(zr^ 



represents the tetrahedral 
Si O4 group /s^O with (I) a point: 



and (2) the base upright 


Fig. 120. — ^Projection of structure of olhnine (MgaSiO^)^. The 
magnesium atoms are represented as black circles #. The 
open circles O represent oxygen atoms above the plane of the 
paper. The shaded circles @ are oxygon atoms below the plane 
of the paper. The silicon atoms (not shown) lie at the centres 
of the tetrah('dra of oxygen atoms represented above. The 
six co-ordinate linkages to the magnesium atoms bind the 
whole into a giant molecule and are represented by dotted lines. 
The stnicture extends indefinitely both vertienlly and hori- 
xontally. (Adapted from Bragg : iStmeturt of Silicates*) 


Every oxygen atom is linked to one silicon atom and to three magnesium 
atoms, each of which is co-ordinated (§ 155) to six oxygen atonjs in all. Fig. 
1 20 gives some idea of the structure. 

I'he orthosilicates, such as olivine, are exceptional as having separate 
SiO^ groups in which an oxygen atom belongs only to a single silicon atom. 
In the metasilicates, e,g., X''2(Si^8)2 chains of silicon and oxygen atoms occur 
Thus in pyroxene, of which the simplest formula is MgCa(Si03)2, chains of tlie 
type shown in Fig. 121 are found. The oxygen atoms are further co-ordinate 1 
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Fio. 121. — chain of silicon and oxygen atoms as found in 
metasilicates MeSiOg. 
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to magnesium and calcium atoms which, themselves linking to more oxygen 
titoms, bind the whole into a compact giant molecule. 

The total elucidation of the structure of a silicate molecule is naturally very 
laborious and not easy to grasp — at least without the habit of tiiinking in 
terms of S-dimensional models. It is perhaps sufficient if the student grasps 
the general principle of tetrahedra, composed of silicon atoms at the centre 
and oxygen atoms at the corners, linked by co-ordination to metallic atoms 
and to each other. 

599b» UltPamarinCS# — The interesting and commercially very impor- 
tant blue pigment ultramarine is a complex silicate containing sulphur. It is 
made by roasting an intimate mixture of china clay and sodium sulphate with 
some soda, carbon and sulphur. It has a fine pure blue colour and is the most 
important blue pigment. There are numerous ultramarines, but the formula of 
a typical one is Na8AlQSi6024S2. The structure has been fairly clearly worked 
out as a sorb of honeycomb of colls whose walls are a network of silicon and 
aliiniinium atoms linlted through oxygon atoms. 

The study of those giant molecuioH of solids is opening up a new department 
of chemistry quite as different from organic chemistry and the inorganic 
chemistry of recent years as these are from each other. 

Clay (§ 489) is of variable composition and is a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of particles of silicates, quartz, felspar, mica, etc., bound to- 
gether by a sticky ‘ clay substance,’ which is an aluminium silicate 
roughly of the formula Al 2 Si 207 . 2 H 20 . 

600, Glasses. — A glass is really a physical term, meaning a 
liquid super-cooled to such an extent that it has become apparently 
solid. 

The term “ glass,” however, is generally applied to a fused mix- 
ture of two or more silicates. Such mixtures, if the composition is 
controlled appropriately, do not crystallise when cooled after fusing 
and so form glasses. A glass is characterised by the fact that it has 
no definite melting point or cryvStalline character and when its 
temperature is raised it passes imperceptibly into a viscous liquid 
without showing any precise temperature point which could be 
taken as the melting point. Commercial glass consists essentially 
of a mixture of the silicates of sodium and calcium together with 
an excess of silica. This tyi)e of glass, used, for instance, for win- 
dows, has a composition approximating — 


SiOj 

70% 

CaO 

16% 

NaaO 

15% 


TTiis same composition is used for the manufacture of tubing for 
ordinary laboratory purposes but the modem “ hard ” glass used 
for chemical apparatus, i.e. Hysil or Pyrex, consists of a higher 
proportion of silica with some 16% of boric oxide, and a smaller 
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amount of sodium oxide. For decorative tableware, it is general 
practice to use a lead-potash-silicate, since such a glass has a higher 
refractive index and, therefore, a brilliant appearance. The free- 
dom of any glass from colour depends primarily on the lowness of 
the amount of iron oxide present as an impurity and this, in turn, 
depends on the purity of the sand used in its manufacture, since 
the other constituents can be obtained reasonably iron-free. Coloured 
glasses depend either on the addition of oxides which are capable 
of forming coloured silicates, e.g. of iron, manganese, copper or 
cobalt, or the addition of such materials as cuprous oxide, gold 
salts etc., which are capable of becoming dispersed in particles of 
a controlled size and form, in effect, a colloidal suspension in the 
glass matrix. 

Glass is made by fusing together : — 

(1) Silica . — Sand is used as a source of silica; it must be free 
from iron oxide if colourless glass is required. 

(2) Alkali . — Sodium carbonate or sulphate is employed ; or if a 
potash glass is wanted, potassium carbonate is used. 

(3) Lime . — ^Chalk or limestone or lime itself is used. 

A typical ‘ charge * for making a batch of window-glass might bo : 
sand 100 parts, sodium sulphate 32 parts, chalk 45 parts, coke 
2 parts, to which is added a varying amount of cullet or broken 
glass. 

Glass-making furnaces are of two main types. The first is the 
pot furnace in which a number of pots, built of selected clays, 
and heated in a furnace of a recuperative or regenerative ty|)e in 
order to give the high temperatures, 1300® C.- 1450® C., required. 
Such furnaces are nowadays only used for the manufacture of 
specialised typos of glass. For commercial production of glass re- 
quired in large quantities, such as for bottles, or window glass, 
“ tank ” furnaces are used. These coiisist of a large chamber built 
of refractory blocks capable of holding anything up to 1,000 tons 
of molten glass and heated by producer gas flames with a regenera- 
tive system to enable the necessary high temperatures to be reached. 
Many methods of manipulation can be employed according to the 
type and shape of the article to be produced. The essential problem 
in the manufacture is the use of a temperature sufficiently high 
and a time sufficiently long to allow the gases formed by the 
reactions to escape and so enable the glass to be free from small gas 
bubbles. 

Pottery and China . — Pottery and china are produced by heating 
clay to a high temperature and then coating it with a glaze and 
melting this to a thin glassy coating. The hardening of clay on 
firing dej)ends first on the dehydrating of the aluminiiun silicate, 
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which gives the ‘ sticky ’ character to it. This takes place at about 
650® C. At higher temperatures some of the silicates contained in 
the clay actually melt and bind the remainder of its constituents 
into a stone-like or vitreous mass (§ 489). 

The glazes applied to the surface of pottery are simply glasses of 
such composition that they are easily fusible and also have the same 



Fiq. 122, — RegfJiierative gJasH melting tank, fired by 
producer gas (see §§ 547, 555). 


coelBcient of expansion as the clay beneath. Neglect of this pre- 
caution causes the glaze to flake off. The quality of the porcelain 
or earthenware depends on the type of clay used. 

601. Silicon Halides. — ^The most important of those are — 

Silicon tetrafluoride .... RiP^ 

Silicon tetrachloride SiClj 

There alfM> exist another fluoride SijF,, other chlorides, SiaCI*, SigCIg, 
SiHClg, corresponding to the various halides of carbon usually studied in 
organic chemistry. Many silicon bromides and iodides, innlndin g SiBr., 
SigBr,, SiHBr,, Silg, Siglg, SiHlg have been described. A large number of 
silicon oxychlorides, SijOCl,, etc., exist. 

602. Silicon Tetrafluoride SiF.4— Silicon tetrafluoride is made by 
the action of hydrofluoric acid upon a silicate or silica. The most 
convenient way of preparing the gas is to mix one part of fine sand or 
]>ow(lcred glass with one part of powdered calcium fluoride and heat 
tlus with six parts of concentrated sulphuric acid. A glass flask may 
be used and, though it will be attacked, it will last out several experi- 
ttients. The gas may be collected over mercury, 

CaF, + HgSO* = CaSO. + H,P, 

2H»F, + SiO, = SiFg -f 2H,0. 

Silicon tetrafluoride is a colourless gas with a suffocating odour. It 
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does not bum. Its most striking property is its decomposition 
into gelatinous silica when passed into water, 

3SiF4 + 4H,0 = SiO, . 2H,0 + 

Gelatinous silicio acid is precipitated and a new acid, hydrofltiosilicic 

This property affords an ex- 
cellent test for a silicate (and for 
a fluoride). If a silicate is to be 
tested for, it is mixed with cal- 
cium fluoride in a leaden or 
platinum crucible^ and sulphuric 
acid added. The mixture is 
warmed and a drop of water 
hung on a glass rod is suspended 
in the vapours evolved. If sili- 
cates are present the rod will 
become coated with gelatinous 
silica. 

Alkalis decompose the gas, 
forming silicates, fluorides and 
fluosilicat(^s. 

603. Hydrofluosilicic acid H 2 SiFe is prepared by passing silicon tetra’ 
fluoride into water. The tube conveying the gas is best led under mercury as in 
the figure, for otherwise it becomes choked with gelatinous silica. A glass vessel 
may be used. After some time the hydrofluosilicic acid is filtered off and evap- 
orated at a low temperature. 

The concentrated solution of the acid is a fuming liquid. When evaporated 
to dryness it breaks up into hydrogen fiuoride and silicon fiuoride, 

H,SiFe «= HgFg -f SiF^. 

Its salts, the silicofluorides (fiuosilicatos), are of some slight importance. 
Potassium silicofluoride is but sparingly soluble and hydrofluosilicic acid ia 
sometimes used as a precipitation reagent for potassium. Perchloric acid is, 
however, preferable. The silicofluorides have been used as disinfectants and 
food preservatives. 

604. Silicon Tetrachloride {KCl,. — ^This substance is made by 
heating silicon or magnesium sillcide in a current of chlorine, 

Si + 2a3 == SiCl*. 

It forms a colourless liquid of B.P. 67° C. Like most of the 
chlorides of the non-metals it is decomposed by water ; hydro- 
chloric acid and silicio acids result, 

Sia* + 3H,0 = HjSiOg + 4Ha 

> Glass and porcelain are inadmissible, being composed of silicates. 


acid, goes into solution. 

n 0 



Fio. 123. — Preparation of 
hydrofluosilicic acid. 
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Fotassium motal decomposes its vapour, and this has been used as a 
means of preparing the element silicon, 

4K+Sia4 = Si+4KCl. 

605. Silicon Carbide SiC, commonly known by the trade-name 
Carborundum, is a valuable abrasive. It is made by heating a 
mixture of carbon and silica in an electric furnace. A firebrick 
famace about 16 x 6 X 6 feet has at each end an electrode con- 
sisting of some sixty large carbon rods 30* long and 3* in diameter. 
The furnace contains a charge of coke and sand, with sawdust and a 
little salt. A central core, joining the electrodes, is formed of pieces 
of coke. A current of 166 volts and 1,700 amperes passes at first. 
The current passing through the coke core forms arcs between the 
pieces of coke, and the temperature rapidly rises. The current 
passing rises to 6,000 amperes as the furnace heats up. The reaction 

SiO,+ 3C=.SiC+2CO 

takes place. The carbon monoxide bums above the furnace. The 
silicon carbide is dug out, ground and graded into powders of 
different degrees of fineness. 

Silicon carbide forms hexagonal crystals, colourless when pure, but 
normally dark-coloured, having a brilliant iridescent lustre. It is 
infusible, but decomposes at about 2,200® C. It is exceedingly hard, 
only less so than the diamond. 

Silicon carbide is used as an abrasive. Grinding wheels, etc., are 
made by mixing it with china clay, etc., and firing in a kiln. It is 
also the best refractory material for the walls of high-temperature 
I'uniaces. 

606. Other Silicon Compounds.— Silicon forms nitrides, sulphides, 
phosphides, borides, etc., which are not at present of any particular interest. 


GERMANIUM Ge, 72-60 

607. Germanium and Its Compounds. — The element germanium is 
extremely rare but it has recently become of great importance for the manu- 
facture of ‘ transistors semi-conducting devices which can replace thermionic 
valves in oleolronic equipment. It is obtained mainly from tho due-dust 
obtained by burning certain types of coal in which it concentrates to tho extent 
of up to 3 per cent. 

Germanium is a greyish -white brittle substance of metallic appearance. It 
melts near a red heat. It is attacked by aqua regia, and nitric acid oxidises it 
to G 0 O 2 . If behaves like a metalloid cf. § 135. 

It forms hydrides QeH 4 , Ge 2 He, UegHg, (GeH)j>;, (QeH 2 )*, which are 
markedly unstable. It forms two oxides, GeO and Ge02. The former has 
«oine basic properties, dissolving in hydrochloric acid to the chloride GeCl^* 
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Germanium dioxide is acidic but shows some trace of basic properties in that 
it forms the chloride GeCl^ with hydrochloric acid. Germanic acid is extremely 
weak. A series of ciilorine substituted hydrides exists, GeHsCl, GeHgCJg, 
G0H3Br, GeH2Br2, GoHCla. The existence of these shows the analogy of the 
element to carbon. 

Of the two chlorides* GeCl4 is similar to SiCl^ and SnCl4. Germanous 
chloride GeClj has some resemblance to stannous chloride and is a powerful 
reducing agent. Germanium tetraduoride GeF4 is a colourless fuming gas 
which, with water, forma iluogermanio acid H2GeFe. In this germanium 
resembles silicon. The sulphides are of the metallic type. GeS is formed by 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on germanous chloride and is known in two 
forms, orange and black. 

TIN Sn, 118-70 

608. History, — ^Tin has been known from very early times. The 
earliest specimens of bronze — ^an alloy of copper and tin — are found 
in Egypt and date from about 2000 b.c. Tin, then, must have been 
known as early as this. Tin as a separate metal was known to the 
Greeks and Romans. It was sometimes confused with lead, but 
was certainly distinguished as a separate metal by the first century 
A.B. The early alchemists gave to tin the sign of Hermes^ while 
the sign of Zeus^ U was given to electrumy a native alloy of gold and 
silver. In later times (about 700 a.d.) mercury, which had been 
knowm for many hundred years, was recognised as a metal and was 
given the sign of Hermes while tin took the sign of Zeus, and 
olectrum, now recognised as an alloy, waa left without any sign. 
Tin was used by the Romans for making bronze and solder and also 
for tinning copper vessels. 

609. Occurrence. — ^Tin is widely distributed. It occurs in quan- 
tity as the mineral cassiteritCy^ tin dioxide SnOg, in the island of 
Banca, in the Malay States, in Cornwall, Australia, China, Africa, 
etc. The Cornish deposits probably supplied the ancient world 
together with supplies derived from Spain. Herodotus (430 B.c.) 
and Strabo knew of the Cassiterides or Tin Isles, w^hich have been 
thought to be the British Isles, but since the description of them does 
not correspond well with either Cornwall or the Spanish coast, they 
are quite possibly no more than the early geographers' confused 
ideas of a district in the far West from which tin was brought. 

610. BSanufactore o! Tin. — Tinstone is very dense (sp. gr. c. 7). 
It is occasionally found in alluvial deposits, ‘ stream tin,’ but has 
usually to be separated from an ore which may contain as little as 
0 5 per cent, of tin dioxide. The ore is broken roughly and then 

i Lat., Meretirius. 

* Lat., Jupiter 

• Gk. Kactrlreposy tin. 
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crushed by means of stamps weighing 3 cwt. or more, which are 
mechanically raised and dropped upon the ore, which is contained 
in a box through which water flows. The water carries off the fine 
particles of ore. The dense tinstone is deposited sooner than 
the rocky matter (sp. gr. 2-3). The water flows over a ‘ buddle ’ — 
a simple form of which is an inclined plane with slats fixed at right 
angles to the flow of the water. The heavy tinstone sinks and is 
retained by the slats. 

The tin ore thus obtained may have to be roasted on a flat 
furnace bed to remove arsenic and sulphur and is then ready to be 
smelted. The ore is mixed with a fifth of its weight of carbon in the 
form of powdered anthracite and heated in a reverberatory furnace. 
The reaction SnO, -{- 2C = Sn -}- 2C0 takes place and the melted 
tin sinks to the bottom of the furnace and is tapped off at intervals. 

The tin so obtained is far from pure and is further refined by 
‘ poling.’ The tin is melted and poles of green wood are thrust into 
it. Quantities of steam and other gases are evolved from the wood 
and carry to the surface a scum containing most of the impurity. 

Electrolytic methods of refining tin are used, particularly when 
it conlains substantial amounts of other valuable metals, as wheii 
obtained from the Bolivian ores. An electrolyte of 8 por cent, 
.sulphuric acid. 3 per cent, bonzeno-sulphonic acid, and 3 por cent, 
stamious tin, with a cathode of pure tin and an anode of the impure 
niotal, give on electrolysis a pure metal (99-98 per cent. Sn), while 
silver, gold, copper, and lead collect in the anode slime. 

Tin occurs in three allotropic forms : — 

(1) Grey tin, stable below IS^C. 

(2) White or tetragonal tin, stable from 13®C. to 161® C.^ 

(3) Rhombic tin, stable from 161® C. to 232® C. 

The transformation of grey tin, which is a grey powdery mass, to 
white tin, the metal as wo know it, is reversible and the transition 
temperature is 13-2® C. 

13-2® C. 

Grey tin ^ White tin. 

Accordingly, on an ordinary English winter day, white tin should 
be converted into a grey powdery solid. This, of course, does not 
happen, and it is only in excessively cold winters, such as are 
experienced in Russia, that this change occurs. It is a good example 
of suspended transformation, analogous to the super-cooling of a 
liquid. If the white tin, at any temperature below 13® C., is brought 
into contact with a little grey tin, the change then proceeds. This 
phenomenon gave rise to the name ‘ tin-pest ’, sometimes applied to 

1 Sm-eral discrepant values ara given. 
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the change. The starting of the change by contact with grey tin is 
analogous to the addition of a crystal of solid to a super-cooled 
liquid. The change is very slow, because both phases are non-volatilc 
solids. 

611. Properties ol Tin. — ^White tin is a silver-white metal. It is 
fairly hard and is notably crystalline in structure. A rod of tin, when 
bent, makes a perceptible creaking sound, the ‘ cry of tin,’ which is 
probably caused by the crystals rubbing against each other. Tin 
melts at 232° C., a melting point lower than that of any common 
metal and is therefore employed in aUoys of low-melting point. 
Tin is very malleable and ductile at about 100° C. and is then easily 
rolled into tinfoil or ‘ silver paper.’ Thin sheets of tin made in this 
way were once used for wrapping purposes and for the mamifacture 
of collapsible tubes for toothpaste, etc. The cheaper metal aluminium 
has now very largely replaced it for these purposes. Tin is a moderately 
good conductor of electricity. 

Tin is not oxidised at the ordinary temperatiu«, but melted tin 
slowly forms a scum of white tin dioxide, 

Sn -f Oj = SnOj. 

Tin is readily attacked by chlorine, yielding the liquid stannic 
chloride (q.v.), 

Sn + 20, = SnCl,. 

It reacts with sulphur, forming stannic sulphide (q.v.). 

Tin is not attack^ by water or steam, but is readily attacked by 
mineral acids. With hydrochloric acid, stannous chloride [q.v.) is 
produced, 

Sn -f 2HC1 = SnO, -f H,. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid oxidises it and probably forms the 
unstable stannic sulphate, 

Sn + 4H,S0. = Sn(S0*), + 4H,0 + 2S0,. 

The reaction of nitric acid with tin is complex. Dilute nitric acid 
yields stannous nitrate, while stronger and concentrated acid 
yields /S-stannic acid HaSng0ij.4Il20 or (Sn02.Hj0)5. The chief 
gas evolved is nitrous oxide NjO. Ammonia and nitrogen are 
formed in small proportion and with dilute acids some nitric oxide 
NO. Perhaps the most representative of the several equations to 
be written is 

2Sn -f 2HN0, -j- <*?• = 2SnO, aq. + N,0 -f- H,0, 
but, of course, several other simultaneous reactions occur. 
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Weak acids attack tin only slightly, and hence tin-plated iron 
cans tins ’) can be used for preserving acid fruits. 

Alkalis attack tin readily. If tin is heated with caustic soda 
sodium stannite is formed (cf. action of zinc and aluminium), 

Sn + 2NaOH = Na^SnO, + H,. 

612. Uses ol Tin. — ^Tin is used in enormous quantities for making 
‘ tin plates.’ Thin rolled sheets of mild steel are freed from oxide 
by ‘ pickling ’ them with warm dilute sulphuric acid. They are 
washed and dried, annealed and again pickled. They are passed 
mechanically into a bath of melted tin, on which floats a flux of 
melted zinc chloride (the fimction of which is to cause the tin to 
adhere), then out through a part of the bath which is coated with 
molten greauae. A pair of rollers squeezes off any surplus metal. 
Other uses of tin are in the manufacture of bronze (§ 279), solder, 
t 3 q)e metal, and bearing metal. 

618. Atomic Weight of Tin. — Dulong and Petit’s rule, the vapour 
density of its volatile compounds, and the periodic table indicate an 
atomic weight of about 120 for tin. Its equivalent being nearly 69 
in stannous and 30 in stannic compounds, its valencies are 2 and 4. 

The atomic weight of tin has been best determined by converting 
stannic chloride SnCl 4 into tin by electrolysis. From this and 
other methods a value of 118 70 has been obtained. Both tin and 
germanium have a large number of isotopes. No few'er than eleven 
isotopes of tin with atomic weights between 112 and 124 have been 
detected. 

614. Tin Hydride SnE^ . — Tin forms a very imstable gaseous hydride, 
SnH 4 . Traces are formed when tin is dissolved in dilute acid (4N)> or when 
ataimouB sulphate is electrolysed, or when hydrochloric acid acts upon an 
alloy of tin and magnesium. It has been isolated by condensing it with liquid 
air and purified by fractionating the liquefied gas. The gas decomposes 
spontaneously to tin and hydrogen at room temperature. 

616. Tin Oxides. — There are two oxides of tin : — 

Stannous oxide .... SnO 

Stannic oxide ..... SnO, 

616. Stannous Oxide SnO is made by heating stannous oxalate in 
an inert atmosphere, 

(COO)2Sn - Sno + CO + COj, 

or by the action of alk alis on stannous chloride solution and careful 
heating of the precipitated stannous hydroxide in absence of air, 

2NaOH + Sna, = Sn(OH), + 2NaCl 
Sn(OH), = H,0 -f SnO. 
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Its colour varies from brown or dark grey to black. Stannous oxide 
bums in air with incandescence, forming stannic oxide, 

2SnO + 0, = 2SnO,. 

It has the usual properties of an amphoteric metallic oxide, form- 
ing salts with acids and dissolving in alkalis to give the so-caDed 
stamiites, which are probably colloidal solutions of the oxide. 

617« Stannic Oxide SnO| occurs native as casaiierite or tin stone. 
It is prepared by heating tin in air, or by heating the metastannic 
acid obtained when nitric acid acts on tin. 

HaSn^Oii • 4H,0 « fiSnO, + SRfi. 

Tin dioxide is a white powder. It is unattacked by any acids 
except concentrated sulphuric acid, in which it dissolves. The 
solution decomposes on dilution, giving the oxide once more, and may 
contain the unstable stannic sulphate Sn(S 04 )| (g.e.). It is attacked 
by fused alkalis, forming sodium stannate, 

SnO, + 2NaOH « Na,SnO, + H,0. 

Stannic oxide is known in commerce as putty powder, and is used 
as a polishing medium. It imparts an intense whiteness to glass, and 
is used to make the white glazes for tiles, milk-glass shades, etc. 

618* Stannic Acids* — ^The stannic acids, like the silicic acids, are of 
somewhat indefinite composition. They may be regarded as hydrated stannic 
oxide, and have a composition varying from or HgSnOs to 

Sn02 . 2H80 or SnCOH)^. 

They are probably highly polymerised. There are two modifications 
a-stannic acid and ^-stannic acid. They differ in the ease with which they 
are attacked by acids, etc., but the difference between them is perhaps only a 
difference of size of particles. 

a-stannic acid is made by the action of ammonia on stannic chloride. 

4NH4OH + SnCl4 « 4NH4CI -j- Sn(0H)4, 
or by the action of acids upon a stannate. 

NagSnOa -f 2HC1 « SNaQ + SnOCOH)*. 

Note that the formulae of the acids produced by the two methods appear 
different. There is not, however, any apparent difference in the product. 

The composition of stannic acid varies with the amount it has been dried. 
At a red heat it forms tin dioxide, 

Sn(OH)4 « SnO* -f 2H2O. 

Stannic acid is a gelatinous whitish substance or, if further dried, an 
amorphous powder. It is a colloid like silicic acid and may, like the latter, be 
prepared in a soluble form. 

Stannic acid forms a large series of salts ; the sodium salt is of technical 
importance and is discussed below. Colloidal stannic acid is of interest for its 
formation of purple of Casaiua (v, under Gold, § 327), 
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^•stannic acid is obtained by the action of tin on concentrated nitric acid. 
It differs from o-stannio acid in that it is not readily dissolved by acids. It is 
of somewhat indefinite composition but appears to be HsSn^Oji . 4H2O or 
rSn02*H20](» since its sodium salt and potassium salts have formulas 

MjSngOn.iHaO. 

619» Sodltmi Stsnilftts Ns^SnOs • 3H2O is an article of commerce^ being 
used as a mordant in dyeing (o, § 484 ). It is made by fusing tin with caustic 
soda* sodium nitrate and salt. The sodium nitrate oxidises the tin to the dioxide 
and this reacts with the caustic soda* 

SnOg + 2 NaOH = NagSnOa + HgO, 

It is a white crystalline salt* very soluble in water. It crystallises with 3 
molecules of water, which cannot be removed by diying. The salt may 
therefore be Na2[Sn(OH)2]. 

Salts of Tut 

Tin forms two series of salts, the stannous, in which the metal is 
divalent, and the stannic, in which its valency is four. 

620. OxyS&ltS oI Tin* — ^Both stannous sulphate (SnS04) and stannic sul- 
phate 80(804)2, exist and are made by dissolving the respective hydroxides in 
sulphuric acid. Stannic sulphate is hydrolysed by water. 

Stannous nitrate SnfNOjdg is obtained by dissolving tin in very dilute nitric 
acid. Stannic nitreUe Sn(N02)4 can be made by dissolving stannic hydroxide in 
nitric acid. 

There is no carbonate of tin, 

621. Sulphides of Tin. — ^The sulphides of tin are of some interest 
as occurring in qualitative analysis. Brown stannous sulphide is 
precipitated when hydrogen sulphide is passed through a solution 
of a stannous compound, 

Sn++ 4 .S-- = SnS. 

A stannic compoimd gives a dirty yellow precipitate of stannic 
sulphide, 

Sn+++++ 2 S— =SnS,. 

These substances are both soluble in yelicno ammonium sulphide 
(containing excess of sulphur) to form ammonium thiostanuate, 

SnS + S + (NH4),S = (NH4),SnS, 

SnS, 4 - (NH4),S = (NH4),SnS,. 

This propmty they share with the sulphides of arsenio and antimony 
{q.v.). Stannio sulphide is sometimes used as a bronzing powder, 
‘Mosaic gold.’ Por this purpose mixtures of tin, sulphur and 
ammonium chloride are sublim^. 

622. Staimoas chloride is the most important stannous salt. It is 
readily prepared by the action of tin on hydrochloric acid, 

Sn+2Ha = SnCa, + H, 
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Stannous chloride is a white salt, which crystallises in monoclinic 
prisms of composition SnCl].2HjO. It is soluble in water but 
reacts with it, 

Sna, + HjO ^ Sn(OH)a + HG, 

precipitating basic tin chloride. The addition of HCl causes the 
precipitate to re-dissolve, as the above equilibrium equation would 
lead us to expect. 

Stannous chloride when heated gives off water, melts at 247“ and 
boils at about 603“ C. 

With alkalis, white stannous hydroxide is formed, 

Sn-H- -I- 20H- = Sn{OH), | . 

which re-dissolves in excess of alkali, forming a stannite. Hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates brown stannous sulphide from solutions of 
stannous chloride, 

Sn++ + S“ = SnS I . 

It has the usual properties associated with a chloride. 

Stannous chloride is one of the most useful reducing agents. AU 
the stannous salts are readily oxidised to stannic compounds. 

Among these reactions we may note the reduction of ferric salts 
to ferrous salts, 

2rea, -f SnClj = 2FeCl, + SnCl*. 
or 2Fe+++ + Sn++ = 2Fe++ Sn++++, 

the reduction of mercuric salts to mercurous salts, and finally 
mercury. Thus, if solutions of stannous chloride and mercuric 
chloride are mixed, white mercurous chloride is precipitated and 
slowly becomes blackened by the separation of mercury, 

SnCL -f 2Hga, = SnCa, + Hg.a, X 
SnCl, + HgClj = Sna* -f Hg. 

It also reduces cupric salts to cuprous salts. It reduces nitric acid 
to hydroxylamine (§ 705) and is a useful reducing agent in organic 
chemistry. Thus, by shaking nitronaphthalene with a solution of 
stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid we obtain naphthylamine, 

Ci„H,.NO, 4- 6HC1 + SSnClj = CjoH^NH, -f 2HjO + SSnCl*. 
Stannous (ddoride is used also as a mordant in dyeing. 

Stannic chloride was first prepared by the Dutch chemist, Libavius, 
in 1605, and was for long Imown as fuming liquor of Libavius. It is 
now prepared by the action of chlorine upon tin by the method 
described under phosphorus trichloride (Fig. 152). The tin is 
placed in the retort and heated in a current of chlorine, 

Sn-f2Cl, = SnCl4. 
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The liquid siaonio chloride is condensed. 

Stannic chloride resembles the chloride of a non-metal in its 
physical properties. It is a colourless mobile liquid of sharp, 
unpleasant odour. It emits dense white fumes when exposed to 
moist air. Stannic chloride boils at 114® C. 

The action of moisture converts it into a solid hydrate, SnCl*. 
oHjO, and the reaction with water forms a clear solution from which 
basic chlorides and finally a-stannic acid are precipitated on dilution, 

Sna* + HjO SnCl,{OH) + Ka 
Sna,OH -f 3HjO Sn(OH )4 -f 3HC1. 

It thus resembles such covalent chlorides as those of al uminium , 
arsenic and antimony rather than those of the heavy metals, which 
are ionic compounds and true salts. 

Stannic chlorido forms double salts, such as SnCl4.2NH4Cl 
(‘ pink salt ’). This is ammonium staimichloride (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl,, 
analogous to potassium fluosilicate KjSiF,. The salt is used as a 
mordant in dyeing. The acid HjSnClj.fiHjO is known. 

The bromides of tin much resemble the chlorides. 

623. Detection of Tin. — ^Tin is detected by the precipitation of ita 
HulphideB from an acid solution. The sulphides are distinguished from those 
of mercury^ copper, lead, bismuth and cadmium by their solubility in am- 
monium sulphide. It may be detected in presence of arsenic and antimony 
sulphides by converting all three sulpliides into the higher chlorides, and then 
precipitating stannic hydroxide with ammonia. Antimony and arsenic under 
these conditions form the soluble arsenate and antimonate and give no 
precipitate. 

624. Detenxunation of Tin. — ^Xin is determined in various ways. Stan* 
nous salts arc readily titrated with iodine according to the reaction 

Sn-^+ -f 21 « Sn++++ + 2I“. 

Stannic salts may be reduced by heating them in acid solution with sheet 

Sn++++ -f Ni Sn++ Ni++, 
and then titrated iodimetrically as above. 

Tin may be estimated gravimetrically in its alloys by oxidising the metal 
to ^-stannic acid with nitric acid, other metals forming soluble nitrates or 
oxyacids. This is filtered off, ignited and weighed as tin dioxide. Its salts may 
be oxidised, if need be, to the stannic condition, precipitated as stannic 
hydroxide, which is ignited and weighed as the dioxide. 

LEAD Pb, 207*21 

625. History. — ^The metal lead has been known from very remote 
times. The Egyptians were acquainted with it at a very early date. 
The Romans worked lead extensively and made lead pipes up to 
9 inches diameter. Lead was associated with the planet Saturn, 
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perhaps because the heaviness and softness of lead suggested the 
slowest moving planet and also, perhaps, because the colour of the 
metal suggested the peculiar light of that planet. The sign h 
represents both lead and Satium. 

626. Occurrence. — ^Lead ores are of wide distribution. Lead is 
found in almost every part of the world. Most of the world’s lead 
comes from the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and Burma. Very little 
is mined in the United Kingdom. The most important ores are 
galena, lead sulphide ; ceru^aite, lead carbonate ; and angleaite, 
lead sulphate. 

627. Blanufactore. — ^Lead is obtained from galena by — 

(1) Sintering; 

(2) Smelting in a blast furnace. 

Numerous processes are employed in different parts of the world, 
but the modem method, giving most of the lead produced to-day, 
operates as follows : — 

(1) Crushed ore, together with a little coke and limestone flux, is 
carried continuously through a sintering machine on a moving 
band, where it is ignited and subjected to a down-draught of air 
(Fig. 124). Here the following reactions take place : — 

(i) C + O 2 — ► CO 2 

(ii) 2PbS -f 302-> 2PbO -f 2 SO 2 

(iii) 2SOa-i- 02-^2803 

(iv) PbO + SOj-y PbSO* 

Reactions (i), (ii) and (ui) are strongly exothermic and thus the 
temperature is mamtained throughout the operation. Sinter is 
continuously removed at the end of the moving iron track, and 
transferred to the blast furnace. Galena itself is friable, brittle, and 

Igniter 


Air 
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fuses easily, and thus cannot be used directly in the blast furnace, 
but the sintering process provides a hard, strong, porous clinker, 
suitable for this purp(^ and consisting of the oxide, sulphide and 
sulphate of lead together with earthy impurities. 

(2) The sinter, with limestone, coke and a little iron ore is smelted in 
a small blast furnace (Pig. 125). The main reactions occurring tire : — 
PbO + CO-»- Pb + CO, 

PbS + PbS04-> 2Pb + 280, 

PeaOg + CO-^ 2FeO + CO, 

FeO -H PbS + C-> Pb + FeS + CO 
The silica, which is always contained in the lead ore, forms ferrous 
and calcium silicates. The fused mass separates into three mutually 
insoluble layers, the uppermost being a slag of silicates, the middle 
one a matte of ferrous and sometimes copper sulphides, and the 
lowest molten lead. These are tapped off separately. Low grade 
silver and gold ore is often added to the charge and these precious 
metals are separated at a later stage from the lead. 


Charge 



ViO. 125. — Blast-fumaoe for smelting of sintered lead-ore. 


The lead often contains antimony, zmc, etc., which make it hard. 
Tt is usually purified by being melted and exposed to a current of 
hot air. The other metals, except the noble metals, are preferentially 
oxidised and raked off as a scum of oxides. The load is then de- 
silveiised (§ 300) — for sUver is always contained in lead ore — and 
then is fit for most general purposes. In the manufacture of white 
lead however (§ 640), traces of silver and bismuth impart a noticeable 
tinge to the pigment, and so a certain amount of lead is refined 
eleotrolytically for this purpose. An electrol 3 rte of lead fluosilicate 
together with some free fluosilioic acid is used with a cathode of' 
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Stability of Oxides. — Aa a rale, where ao element has several 
oxides, each of these at temperatures above, say, 200“ C. to 300“ C., 
exerts a measurable dissociation pressure of oxygen in consequence 
of a reaction such as 

2M,0, T* 4MO + O,. 

If this dissociation pressure is less than the partial pressure of 
oxygen in the Burrounding atmosphere (0*2 atm. in air) oxygen will 
combine with MO and form MjOj. If it is greater, then MjO, will 
decompose giving MO. The dissociation pressure always increases 
as the temperature rises. 

With the lead oxides, it follows from the above that in air and at 
equilibrium only one oxide wiU be permanently stable at any one 
temperature. 

Thus, lead monoxide, PbO, is stable in air above 650° 0. ; lead 
sesquioxide, PbgOj, is stable in air from 460° C. to 650° C, ; red lead, 
PbjO^, is stable in air from 350° C. to 460° C. Accordingly, any of 
these oxides can be made by heating any oxide of lead to the above 
temperatures in air till reaction ceases — often a slow process. 

Lead dioxide is not in equilibrium with oxygen at any tempera- 
ture ; it is unstable and exists permanently at room temperature only 
because its rate of decomposition is so slow as to be inappreciable. 

In the same way, lead monoxide is i)ermanent in air at room 
temperature because its reaction with oxygen is then almost 
infinitely slow. 

683. Lead Suboxide . — ^The substance made by heating load oxalate out 
of contact with air, has been showix to bo a mixture of Pb and l*b()2. 

634. Lead Monoxide, Litharge, Massicot, PbO. — Litharge and 
massicot are chemically the same, but the former has been meuie at a 
temperature high enough to fuse it, while the latter is prepared at a 
moderate temperature only. 

In the laboratory load oxide may be made by heating the car- 
bonate, nitrate or hydroxide. 

On the commercial scale it is made by heating lead to a high 
temperature and continually skimming off the melted litharge as it 
is produced, 

2Pb + O, = 2PbO. 

The litharge then only requires to bo ground. 

Litharge is a pale yellow to reddish yellow solid of high density 
(sp. gr. about 9*1). The colour varies a good deal, and it is clear 
that thwe exist a yellow form and a reddish form. When heated 
to redness it fuses to a clear yellow liquid. Litharge is easily reduced 
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to lead when heated in a current of hydrogen, 

PbO + H, == Pb + H,0. 

Litharge has the usual reactions of a basic oxide, forming salts with 
acids, etc. It also reacts with alkalis, forming plumbites, 

2 NaOH + PbO = Na^PbO* + H,0. 

It finds uses in glass making {v. § 600), and in the manufacture 
of load salts. 

635. Triplnmbic Tetroxide, Red Lead, Minium, Pbs 04 . — ^Red Lead 
was known to the ancients as a pigment. It is prepared by con* 
Torting lead at a low temperature into maasicot, unfused lead oxide, 
and then after grinding tMs finely, heating the lead oxide to a care- 
fully regulated temperature in special ovens. The process is slow, 
occupying some hours, 

6 PbO +03 = 2Pb304. 

Red lead is a brilliant red crystalline powder. When heated it 
changes colour, becoming almost black ; the colour, however, 
returns on cooling (cf. mercuric oxide). Further heating converts 
it into the monoxide, 

2Pbs04 = 6 PbO + 0,. 

Nitric acid converts it into lead nitrate and lead peroxide, 

PbjO, + 4HN08 = 2Pb(N03)2 + PbO^ + 2HjO. 

In this and other respects it behaves as if it were a compound of lead 
monoxide and dioxide, perhaps lead plumbate Pb^ . PbO 4 . 

Hydrochloric acid forms lead chloride and chlorine is evolved, 

P1>804 + 8HC1 = 3PbCl* -f 4HjO + Cl,. 

Red lead fin ds numerous uses. In oil paints it is at once a fine 
red pigment and a ‘ drier.' As a pigment it is not very permanent. 
Vermilion is much superior but far more expensive. Red lead, 
mixed with oil, is used as a cement for jointing pipes, etc. It is also 
used in glass manufacture. 

636. Lead Sesaniozide, Pb 203 , is a 3'ellowish.red powder, similar in 
behaviour to red lead. 

637. Lead Dioxide, Lead Peroxide, PbO,.— Lead dioxide, often 
incorrectly called lead peroxide, is made — 

( 1 ) by the action of nitric acid on red lead ; 

( 2 ) by the action of an alkaline oxidising agent, such as bleaching 

powder, on a lead salt. 
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obtained when solutions of lead salts are mixed with solutions of 
chromates (not too acid) or iodides, resijootively. 

With alkalis, white lead hydroxide, soluble in excess of alkali, is 
precipitated. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates black lead sulphide 
PbS. Sulphuric acid or sulphates precipitate the white lead sulphate 
PbSO,. 

640. Lead Carbonate, White Lead, 2PbCO, . Pb(OH),.— Normal 
load carbonate PbCO, is a common mineral known as cenusUe. 
Lead carbonate, as prepared by precipitation or by the commercial 
methods described below, is always a basic salt. 



Fio. 12f>. — Manufacture of wliite lead by stack process. 

The commercial lead carbonate— white lead — is made by a 
peculiar process. While there are numerous much simpler chemical 
methods of making lead carbonate, it cannot by any of them be 
produced in the same state of fine subdivision and opacity which 
gives to white lead its great covering power and consequent value as 
a pigment 

The stack process, as it is called, is carried out as follows : Lead 
is cast into sheets perforated like gratings and also into small 
‘ stars ’ or ‘ buckles.’ 

In brickwork chambers, say about 16 feet square and 25 feet high, 
there is built up a ‘ stack ’ composed as foUows : First a layer of 
ashes (A), then a layer (B) of spent tan bark (the moist residue of 
oak bark, etc,, from which tannin has been extracted). This tan 
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bark ferments, and in so doing becomes hot and gives off carbon 
dioxide. On a bed of this tan, 3 feet deep, are set pots partly filled 
with dilute acetic acid (2-3 per cent.) and containing some of the 
small leaden ‘ stars ’ or ‘ buckles.’ On top of the pots are laid the 
gratings of metallic lead, forming a layer about 6 inches deep, and 
above these wooden boards supported on the taller pots which stand 
round the outside of the stack. On top of all this is built up another 
bed of tan, pots, lead, etc., and these beds are repeated up to the 
top of the stack. The temperature is carefully regulated by venti- 
lation and the stack is left for three months. 

The tan ferments, becoming hot and producing carbon dioxide 
and moisture. The heat volatilises some acetic acid. The heat and 
moisture probably first cause the lead to form the hydroxide, and the 
acetic acid then causes the formation of basic lead acetate, which is 
again decomposed by the carbon dioxide produced by the fermenta- 
tion, so forming white lead and acetic acid, which once again attacks 
the lead. 

The chemical reactions may be : 

(1) 2rb H- 2 H 2 O + O 2 - 2Pl)(0H)o. 

(2) Pb(OH)2 + 2CH3.COOH - (CH3.CO.O)2Pb + 2H2O. 

(3) 2(CH3.CO.O)oPb + Pb{OH)2 

- Pb(OH)2.2[ (CH3.C0.0)oPb]. 

(4) Pb(OH)2.2[ (CH3.CO.O)2Pb] + 2 CO 2 + 2 H 2 O 

- Pb(0H)2.*PbC03]2 + 4C2H,02. 

The stack is finally taken down and the white lead is separated 
from the unchanged metal and finely ground. 

Tho stack proo(3ss takes some 100 days to reach completion, and 
so modifications have boon iutnxlaced to speed up tho reactions. 
In tho Carter process molten load is atomised in an air blast, and the 
finely divided metal so produced is treated in a revolving wooden 
drum with a spray of acetic acid, carbon dioxide from coke, and air. 
After about 8 days the conversion into white lead is complete, and 
the product is finer and more uniform than that produced by the 
stack process, though the reactions are the same. 

White lead is also produced electrolytically. Tho cell consists of lead anodes 
immersed in tho anolyte of sodium acetate, separated from the catholyte of 
Bodium carbonate and the iron catliodes by a fabric diaphragm. When current 
flows, lead dissolves as load acetate but, on meeting carbonate and hydroxide 
ions migrating to the anode from the cathode compartment, is almost imme- 
diately precipitated as white lead. The anolyte is continuously circulated so 
that the white lead is carried out of the cell to be settled, filtered, washed and 
finally dried. 

White lead has the ordinary chemical proportias of a basic oar- 
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bonate (cf. § 667). It is remarkable for its singular covering power, 
which makes it by far the best white pigment. Its disadvantages 
are, first, its ready discoloration by hydrogen sulphide — always 
present in town air — in consequence of the formation of brown- 
black lead sulphide and, secondly, its poisonous character. 

641. Lead Poisoning. — Lead compounds are all poisonous. They 
are cumulative poisons, producing in those who take small quantities 
of lead for long periods, first colic, then fits, paralysis and ultimately 
death. It has been stated that it is impossible to poison a man with 
a single dose of a lead salt, however large ; the author docs not 
recommend the student to take the risk. 

Lead compounds are therefore dangerous to those who work with 
them habitually. The worker with lead only suffers if he actually 
takes it into his system, and accordingly those who inhale lead- 
containing dust, such as painters and employees in white lead works, 
are the chief sufierers. If thorough cleanliness is observed and dust is 
kept down, the poisoning is avoidable. Efforts have been made to 
prohibit the use of lead paint, but these have not proved 
successful. 

642. Lead Acetate (CH 3 .CO.O) 2 Pb. — Le^ad iieetate is perhaps 
most important lead salt. It is prepared by boiling acetic acid and 
litharge in leaden pans and allowing the liquid to crystallise. 

It is a white crystalline salt. It has a sweet taste and is therefore 
known as ‘ sugar-of-lead.’ It is very soluble in water. 

It finds a use in medicine, in dyeing as a mordant, and wherever a 
soluble lead salt is needed — ^in the laboratory or in the chemical 
works. 

Lead acetate forms two basic acetates when boiled with litharge 

(CH 3 . CO . 0)2Pb + PbO + 2 H 2 O - (CH 3 . CO . 0) gPb . Pb(0H)2 .H^O. 

A solution of the dibasic acetate is employed in medicine as a lotion 
for the treatment of skin diseases. 

643. Lead Nitrate Pb(N 03)2 is prepared by the usual methods and 
forms white crystals. It is used in the laboratory to prepare nitro- 
gen peroxide by the reaction 

2Pb(N03)2 = 2PbO -f 0, + 4N08. 

For this purpose it has the advantage over other nitrates in that it 
has no water of crystallisation. 

643a. Lead Axsenate is much employed as a spray for fruit-trees, 
designed to protect them agamst damage by caterpillars. 

644. Lead Sulphide FbS. — ^Lead sulphide is found mtive as galena 
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(Plate XX). It may be made artificially by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide or a soluble sulphide on a solution of a lead salt, 

(CH3.CO.O)2Pb + HaS - PbS + 2CH3.CO.OH. 
Pb-‘-'-+S— = PbS 

It is a black solid, insoluble in water and in dilute acids, but is die* 
solved by hot concentrated hydrochloric acid (v. § 647). Nitric acid 
oxidises it to the nitrate and sulphate. 

645. Lead Sulphate PbSO^ is one of the few insoluble sulphates. 
It is readily prepared by the addition of sulphinic acid to a solution 
of a soluble lead salt. It is used as a means of determining lead 
gravimetrically. 

646. Lead Chromate PbCr 04 is a useful pigment, known as 
chrome yellow. It is formed when a solution of a load salt is mixed 
with a solution of a chromate. Lead chromate is a valuable yellow 
pigment and is much used for the cheaper yellow paints. It is not 
fully permanent, orpiment (arsenic trisulphide) being superior to it 
in this respect. When treated with lime a basic chromate, chrome 
red, results. 

647. Lead Chloride PbCla is found native. It can be prepared by 
l!i(' action of hydrochloric acid on lead oxide or carbonate, butprefer- 
ii'oly by precipitation when a solution of a lead salt is mixed with 
liydrocliloric acid. 

Lead chloride is nearly insoluble in cold water (c. 1 : 100) but more 
soluble in boiling water (3 : 100). It is therefore readily crystallised 
and forma white silky needles. The solubility of lead chloride in 
hydrochloric acid is of interest. It is less soluble in moderately 
concentrated acid than in water, owing to the common ion effect 
(§118). With concentrated hydrochloric acid the lead ion forms a com- 
plex anion PbCl^ , and the salt dissolves more readily. The forma- 
tion of this complex ion gives the reason why lead sulphide dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (cf. §§ 120, 902). The chief 
interest of lead chloride is that it is one of the few sparingly soluble 
or insoluble chlorides, and thus its formation from cold solutions of 
lead salts and hydrochloric acid is characteristic of the metal and 
made use of in qualitative analysis. 

648. Lead lo^de Pbl2 is a golden-yellow salt, resembling the 
chloride in that it is nearly insoluble in cold water (1 : 1,000), but 
somewhat more soluble in boiling water. It forms a colourless solution. 

649. Basic Lead Salts. — On diluting solutions of several lead salts or on 
boiling them with lead oxide basic salts are formed. Thus several basic lead 
chlorides, basic lead nitrates and baeic lead acetates are all known. 

649a. Qnadrivalent Lead Gompoonds.— la addition to lead dioxide 

(already mentioned) and certain organic compounds, such as lead tetraethyl, 
the tetrachloride and tetra-acetate deserve some mention. 
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If lead dioxide is dissolved in ioe^oold concentrated hydrochloric acid, no 
chlorine is evolved. The deep yellow solution contains the acid H2PbCl^. and 
on addition to this of a concentrated solution of ammonium chloride a yellow 
salt, ammonium pUimhiMoridt (NH4)2Pb01a separates 
PbO, -f 4 HC 1 ^ PbCU -f 2H2O 
Pbd4 + 2 C 1 - [PbCle]'-- 
2 NH 4 ^- -f PbCl«— ^ [NH4]2[PbCl«] 

This salt is stable up to 1 15 *^ C. and can be filtered off and dried. 

When this salt is added to well-cooled concentrated sulphuric acid, lead 
tetrachloride separates as a yellow mobile liquid of density 3 * 18 . 

(NH4)jPbCle 4- HaS 04 - (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 + 2Ha -f Pba4. 

It rapidly decomposes at room temperature to lead chloride and chlorine. In 
presence of water it forms lead dioxide €uid hydrochloric acid. 

Lead tetracetate (CH3 . CO . 0)4pb is readily made by dissolving red lead in 
warm concentrated acetic acid. On cooling, white needles of the salt separate. 
Water hydrolyses it to lead dioxide ; concentrated hydrochloric acid gives 
the tetrachloride. It is sometimes used as an oxidising agent in organic 
chemistry. 

650. Detection and Determination of Lead. — ^Lead salts arc do- 
tected by their giving with hydrochloric acid a precipitate soluble in 
hot water but not in cold ; and also by their giving with potassium 
chromate a vivid yellow precipitate of lead chromate {q.v., § 646). 

Lead is usually determined gravimetrically by precipitating it as 
sulphate or chromate or electrolytically as PbOj. 

SUB-GROUP IVA 

651. Sub-gronp IV. A of the Periodic Table • — The element of the 

sub-group IVA, Titanium, Zirconium, Hafnium and Thorium, form a 
well-marked group. Their resemblance to silicon is noticc^able, particularly 
in respect of their oxides, Ti02, Zr02, Hf02, Th02* which in the first 
throe cases have some acidic properties and show a likeness to silica. The 
hydroxides, Ti(OH)4, etc,, form sols and gels like silicic acid. The metallic 
properties are not very well marked except in the case of thorium. While the 
elements themselves have a metallic lustre and electrical properties charac- 
teristic of metals, their compounds have the character of metalloids, the 
metallic character becoming more marked with increase of atomic weight. 
Thus the higher chlorides are volatile substances decomposed by water and 
the oxides have decided acidic properties. 

The atomic structure of this group of elements is shown in the accompanying 
table : — 


Element. 


Titanium 

Zirconium 

Hafnium 

Thorium 


Electronic groups of quantum number 
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The close resemblance in structure is notable. The structure 
resembles that of Group IVB in that the outermost electrons consist 
of two pairs, but differs from it in that the atoms have an incomplete 
core and therefore the phenomena of variable valency is possible. 

TITANIUM Ti, 47-90 

652* Occnrrence, — Titaimuni does not occur free. It is widely dis- 
tributed in rather small quantities, but is chiefly found as rutile, impure 
titanium dioxide TiOg, and ilmenite, ferrous titanate FeTiOj. It is estimated 
tliat on account of its occurrence in igneous rocks, of which the greater part 
of the earth is composed, it is actually about tlie tenth commonest element, 

653 * Pr6P&rEti011. — pure titanium dioxide is obtained by digesting 
rutile in nearly concentrated sulphuric acid, the unstable titanic sulphate being 
formed together with ferrous and ferric sulphates. The mass is taken up in a 
little water, leaving most of the iron salts undissolved. On dilution titanic 
hydroxide is precipitated before the iron comes down. The hydroxide is 
washed free from iron with slightly acid water, dried and ignited. 

The element titanium may be prepared by reducing titanium dioxide 
aluminothermically (§ 480), or better, by heating the liquid titanic cldoride 
with sodium in a steel bomb of great strength, 

TiCU + 4Na = 4NaCl + Ti. 

IMagnesium can be used for the same purpose. Titanium has recently become 
of the greatest importance as a metal of very great strength and high melting 
point. Ferro4itanitim is used in making titanium steels, which have groat 
resistance to wear. The alloy is made by melting iron and aluminium together 
and adding rutile to the mixture. The aluminium reduces this to titanium, 
which alloys with the iron, 

4A1 -f STiOg « 2 AI 2 O 8 + 3Ti. 

654 * Prop6rti6S of Tit&xuum* — Titanium has a metallic lustre. Its 
density is about 4‘6. It melts at about 1,725® C. The metal is ductile when 
pure, and it is a good conductor of electricity. 

In its chemical properties it resembles silicon. Thus it bums in oxygen to 
titanium dioxide. At high temperatures it decomposes water, forming the 
oxide and hydrogen. 

Acids do not attack the metal readily. Hot dilute sulphuric acid 3 delds one 
of the lower sulphates and hydrogen. Nitric acid oxidises it to titanic acid 
Ti{OH)s, or to titanium dioxide TiOg. Concentrated sulphuric acid yields 
titanic sulphate Ti(SOs )2 and sulphur dioxide. 

655 « Vftloncy of Titanium Compounds* — ^Titanium forms three series 
of compounds in which it is divalent, tervalent and quadrivalent respectively. 
The first two are powerful reducing agents. The divalent and tervalent 
salts are coloured, a phenomenon typical of transition elements. 

656 . Oxides of Titanium. — The oxides TiO and TigOa and the corre- 
sponding hydroxides exist. They are powerful reducing agents. The ordinary 
oxide is titanium dioxide TiOg. 

657 . Titanium Dioxide TiOa occurs native, as nUiU (brookUe, anatoM), 
lii is prepared in a pure state by the method described in § 653, above, 
and also by beating the native forms contaminated with iron titanate in a 
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mixture of hydrogen chloride and chlorine. Ferric chloride volatilises and 
passes on, leaving the pure titanium dioxide, 

2FeTi03 -f 4HC1 + Clg « 2Fea8 -f 2Ti02 -f 2H2O. 

Titanium dioxide is a white powder when pure. It is very stable and is 
only reduced with great difficulty. Some acids attack it, but not readily, 
forming titanic coinpoimds. When fused with alkalis titanates (n. § 658) are 
formed. Titanium dioxide is widely used as a white pigment — titanium white 
— which is quite non -poisonous and unaffected by hydrogen sulphide. 

658. Titaniimi Hydroxide, Titanic Add, ^(OH), or HiTi 04 .— - 

Titanic acid much resembles silicic acid. It is conveniently made by the action 
of alkalis on titanium tetrachloride. 

TiCU -f 4NH4,0H « Ti( 0 H )4 + 4 NH 4 CI. 

It forms a white precipitate. 

Titanic acid can also, like silicic acid, be prepared as sols and gels. 

Titanates are known, derived from orthotitanic acid H4Ti04, and also 
from metatitanio acid H^TiO^. Calcium titanate CaTi03 perowskite, is a not 
uncommon mineral, as is also ilmenite FeTiOs. The titanates show a strong 
resemblance to the silicates. 

659. Titanium Halides.— Titanium fluoride TiF4 is known. It forms 
fiuotitanates analogous to the fiuosilicates (§ 603). 

Titanium Dichloride TiClg, formed by the decomposition of titanium tri- 
chloride in vacuOp 2TiCla == TiCla 4* TiCl4, is a powerful reducing agent, as is 
also 

Titanium Trichloride, Titanous chloride TiCl ^. — ^This salt has a violet colour. 
The solid salt is prepared by passing a mixture of titanium tetrachloride and 
hydrogen tlirough a heated tube, 

2TiCl4 4- Hg « 2TiCl8 + 2HCL 

The violet solution of the salt obtained by electrolytic reduction of titanium 
tetrachloride finds a use in volumetric analysis as a direct means of titrating 
ferric iron. The solution has to be preserved from oxidation by the air in a 
piece of apparatus similar to that illustrated in Fig 91. When run into a 
solution of a ferric salt the titanium trichloride is oxidised and the iron reduced 

4 . Fe+-»-+ «< Ti++-*-+ 4 - Fe++ 
or TiClg 4- FeClg = TiCl4 4“ FeClg. 

The end-point is found by taking out drops and mixing them with drops of 
sodium thiocyanate on a white tile. When all the ferric iron is reduced and the 
reaction is complete no red colour is produced. Titanous chloride is used for 
determining many other oxidising agents. 

Titamum Tetrachloride, Titanic Chloride TiCl ^, — ^This substance is prepared 
by passing chlorine over a mixture of titanium dioxide and carbon. 

2CI2 4- TiOg 4- C « TiCl4 4- COg. 

The chloride volatilises and is condensed. It should be redistilled to remove 
ferric chloride derived from iron present in the oxide. 

Titanium tetrachloride is a heavy colourless mobile liquid boiling at 136*5® C. 
It fumes in air and when mixed with water gives basic chlorides and finally 
orthotitanic acid (cf. stannic chloride). 

TiCl4 4- H2O TiClaCOH) 4“ HCl 
TiClri(OH) 4- HgO TiCJ2(OH)2 4- HCl, etc. 

In presence of sufficient hydrogen chloride httle dissociation takes place and 
crystalline hydrates can be prepared. 
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Its properties are* on the whole, less like those of a metallic chloride than 
are those of stannic chloride, and more metallic in character than those of 
silicon tetrachloride. 

660. Oxy-«alts Titanium • — ^The sulphate of trivalent titanium 

Ti 2 (S 04)3 exists and forms red and violet alums with rubidium and csesium 
sulphates. Titanic sulphate has not been obtained pure, but a titanyl sulphate 
(Ti 0 )S 04 is known. It is doubtful if any other oxy>salts exist, except possibly 
phosphates. 

661. Detection — a titanic compound, such as titanic sulphate, gives with 
hydrogen peroxide a deep orange colour due to pertitanic acid H 4 Ti 05 , 

Ti(S04)2 -f 4 II 2 O Ti(OH)4 + 2 H 2 SO 4 
Ti(OH )4 -f H 2 O 2 ^ TiO(OH )4 4* HgO. 

The reaction servos also as a test for hydrogen peroxide. 

ZIRCONIUM Zr, 91-22 

Zirconium is not by any means a rare element, being widely distributed in 
the rocks of the earth’s crust. It is found in the form of the dioxide zirconia 
and also as zirconates. Zirconium silicate, zircon, is also found. 

662. Prop&T&tioil of tho EUemOnt. — pure zirconium tetrachloride is 
reduced to tho metal by heating it with sodium or magnesium. 

ZrCU H- 4Na - Zr -f 4NaCl. 

663. PF0P6rtl6S of Ziiconium. — CrystalUno zirconium is a hard, tougli 
metal with a metallic; lustre resembling that of steel. It melts at 2,100° C. and 
boils at about 3,600'" C. Its conductivity is about that of iron. Its physical 
properties are then those of a metal. 

When finely divided the metal burns readily in tho air forming Zr 02 - 
tlie compact metal oxidises superficially and only burns at a high temperature. 
Both zirconium and titanium readily form nitrides. 

Acids, in general, have little effect upon zirconium, but hydrofluoric acid 
readily forms tho tetrafiuoride ZrF 4 . 

664. Zircomiim Dioxide ZrO 2 * — ^Zirconium dioxide, zirconia ZrOj, 
is foimd native as bacUisleyite, Its properties resemble those of silica in many 
respects. It is hard, very infusible, and non-volatile, and has a low coefficient 
of expansion. It is widely used for high-iemporature, refractory crucibles. 

The crystalline material is very stable and is attacked only very slightly 
by acids other than hydrofluoric. The amorphous material made by heating 
the hydroxide dissolves fairly readily in acids. 

Zirconium hydroxide Zr(OH )4 is readily made by the action of ammonia on 
zirconium salts. It can be obtained as sols and gels. It is amphoteric, giving 
salts with acids and zirconates with alkalis. 

The zirconates are mostly mixed oxides rather than true salts. 

665. Salts oi Ziroonium • — Three chlorides are known, ZrCl^* ZrClj, 
ZrCl 4 , but only the last has any importance. 

Zirconium tetrachloride is made by the action of chlorine on heated zirconium 
or on a mixture of carbon with zirconimn dioxide or ziroonium silicate (zircon). 
The tetrachlorides of zii’oonium and silicon are separable by distillation. 

Zirconium chloride forms white fuming crystals volatile at 300° C. In 
solution it hydrolyses to the oxychloride, 

ZrCU -h HjO - ZrOClg -f 2 Ha. 
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Several zirconium sulphates exist, but most of them appear to be basic 
zirconyl compounds of the type ZrOX2. The normal sulphate Zr(S04)2 
however, known and forms an insoluble double sulphate with potassium 
sulphate. This affords a test for zirconium. 

Zirconium ailicaU ZrSi04 forms the mineral zircon or jargoon. It forms hard 
crystals of brilliant lustre, which are often of a fine blue tint, when they 
have a value as gem stones. The oolourless varieties, not unlike diamond, are 
known as * Matora diamonds.* They are, of course, less hard than diamond 
(hardness 7*6, about equal to quartz) and loss lustrous (refractive index of 
zircon 1-99 ; of diamond 2*42), though much superior to any artificial diamonds 
in this respect. 

Other oxy -salts of zirconium (nitrate, oxalate, phosphates) exist, but are for 
the most part zirconyl compounds, such as Zr0(N03)2, Zr0(C204), etc. 

Zirconium is thus definitely of metalloid character, resembling a metal in 
physical properties but showing a tendency to non-metallic pmperties in the 
instability of its salts. 

HAFNIUM Hf. 178*5 

This element is a new-cotner, being discovered as lately as 1922, It owes 
its discovery to the work of Moseley (§ 142) and to the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure. Moseley showed by his study of X-ray spectra that an element of 
Bitomic number 72 was missing. The Periodic table in that neighbourhood 
ran ; — 

69. Thulium. 72. 

70. Ytterbium. 73. Tantalum, 

71. Luteoimn. 74, Tungsten. 

Urbain, as a result of investigation of some rare-eartlis, found a rare-earth 
element, which he called ‘ oeltium * and believed to fill the space 72. Moseley 
showed by the X-ray spectra that this was a mixture, but later investigators 
found traces of a lino corresponding to 72, and concluded that ‘ celtium ’ was 
really the missing element 72. Bohr’s theory of the rare-earths indicated that 
the last of them must be lutecium (71), and that element 72 would not be a 
rare-earth (2, 8, 18, 33, 9, 2) but on analogue of zirconium (2, 8, 18, 32, 10, 2). 
Thus .— 
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Urbain’s celtium, if it existed, was clearly a rare-earth element, all of which, 
according to Bohr, were already known, except the element 61, whicli for other 
reasons could not be identified with celtium. Bohr suggested that zirconium 
ores should be examined to find out if they gave X-ray spectra correspondisg 
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to the presence of an element of atomic number 72. Coster and Hevesy 
examined the ores and it turned out that some zirconium minerals contained 
as much as 16 per cent, of hafnium, as the new element was called, while all 
zirconium minerals contained about 0*16 per cent., a fact accounting for the 
considerable difficulty which had been foimd in obtaining consistent results 
for the atomic weight of zirconium ! 

I'he now element was found to be extremely like zirconium, and was only 
separated by a lengthy process of fractional crystallisation. The fluorides of 
both zirconium and hafnium form stable zirconifluorides and hafnifluorides, 
siicli as (NH 4 ) 2 ZrFg and (NE[ 4 ) 2 HfFe. These were fractionally crystallised, 
tlie X-ray spectrograph (§ 142) being used to test the degree of separation 
obtained. 

666. Properties of Hafnium and its Compounds.— Hafnium and its 

compounds show a likeness to zircoiiimn which is only paralleled by the 
similarity of the rare-earth elements, the only appreciable difference being 
ill physical properties such as the densities, melting points and solubilities 
of its compounds. The element molts at 2,300"’ C. and boils at about 5,200*^ C. 

THORIUM Th, 232*05 

667. History and Occorrence. — ^The oxide thoria has been known 
since 1828. Thorium is widely distributed. Its chief ores are 
thorite and orangite, in which thorium dioxide is associated with 
silica and some uranium. The chief source of the element is numazite 
sand, a mixture of the phosphates of various rare-earths. Thorium 
oxide is important commercially as the chief constituent of incan- 
descent mantles. The compounds of thorium have a further interest 
as being radioactive. Thorium and its compounds are very feebly 
radioactive, but some of its degradation products are of high activity 
(Chapter XXVI). 

668. Preparation and Properties of Thorium.— Thorium may be pre- 

pared by the action of sodium on the chloride. 

Thorium is an iron-grey metal, of density 11-7 and rn.p. 1,800'* C. It is but 
.slightly attacked by acids. The metal has found few uses. 

669# Thorium Dioxide Th02 is the only known oxide of thorium. The 
valency of thorium, unlike that of the other metals of the group, is always four. 

It is prepared from monazite, which contains the phosphates of thorium 
and the rare-eartlis. The monazite having been freed by on electromagnetic 
separator (v. § 1011) from extraneous minerals is dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The material is diluted and alkali cautiously added. Thorium 
and rare-earth phosphates are the first substances to bo precipitated. These 
are converted into oxalates and treated with warm NaOH when the thorium 
goes into solution as a complex carbonate. 

Thoria forms a white powder of great stability. Acids and reduc- 
ing agents attack it only with great difficulty. The hydroxide 
Th(OH), is made by the usual methods. It is basic in character and 
readily dissolves in acids. The chief use of thoria is in incandescent 
mantles. 

The principle of the incandescent mantle is that a solid at a 
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given temperature emits much more light than a gas. The oxy. 
hydrogen flame gives little light, but a piece of lime placed in it glows 
brilliantly. Mantles of plathiium gauze were first tried, but the 
prolonged heating damaged them. It was then noticed that the 
oxides of the rare-earths glow'cd particularly brightly. Auer von 
Welsbach tried a number of these oxides and finally found thoria 
the most suitable. Curiously, the thoria gives a very poor light 
unless it contains some 1 i)er cent, of ceria — a phenomenon not 
satisfactorily explained. 

Incandescent mantles are made in various ways. A usual method 
consists of weaving the mantles as a continuous ‘ hose ’ from ramie 
fibre, a silk-like material obtained from a plant, or sometimes from 
artificial silk. 

This ‘ hose ’ is soaked in a solution of thorium and cerium nitrates 
together with the nitrates of certain other metals (Mg, Al, Be), the 
oxides of which give strength to the mantle. Excess of liquid is 
squeezed out and the hose cut into suitable lengths and dried on 
forms to preserve the shape. The head of the mantle is strengthened 
with magnesium and aluminium nitrates and sewm into shape with 
asbestos thread. The cotton is burnt away in a high temperature 
flame and the skeleton of mixed oxides which is left is strengthened 
by being dipped in collodion, wliich gives the mantle strength enough 
for packing and transit. 

Sometimes a mixture of thick collodion with thorium and cerium 
nitrates is squirted into fine threads, which are then woven into 
mantles. 

670. Salts of Thorium — Normal thorium carbonate does not exist , 
but basic carbonates are known. 

Thorium nitrate. Th(N08)4 is obtained by the action of nitric acid 
on thoric hydroxide. It forms very deliquescent white crystals 
with the usual properties of nitrates. 

Thorium sulphate Th(S04)2 is made by the action of sulphuric 
acid (2 : 1) on thoria. It dissolves unchanged in cold water, but 
hot water alters it to ‘ thoryl ’ sulphate Th0(S04). 

Thorium tetrachloride ThCl4 is made by the action of chlorine on 
a mi xture of thoria and carbon, 

ThOj -f C -f 2CI2 = ThCU + CO2. 

Thorium tetrachloride has much more of the character of a metallic 
salt than the chlorides of titanium, etc. It forms white crystals, 
which volatilise when heated. It dissolves in w^ater freely and forms 
hydrates It does not appear to be markedly hydrolysed by cold w'ater. 

The radioactive properties of thorium are discussed in Chapter 
XXVI. 
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NITROGEN 

671. General. — ^The element nitrogen, though in the free state 
decidedly unreactive, has a large number of interesting compounds. 
It forms a part of many organic compounds, and, since these include 
the essential substances always present in living matter, a supply 
of nitrogen in a form available to plants is the most important con- 
cern of agricultural chemistry. The methods of rendering atmos- 
pheric nitrogen available to plants are further discussed under the 
headings of Ammonia and Nitric Acid. 

The nitrogen atom has 5 electrons in its outermost group. Since 
the second quantum group can only hold 8 electrons, nitrogen 
achieves is maximum valency of 3 by forming three covalent bonds 
(§ 154) with other atoms. If one electron is removed, leaving 4, the 
residual ion N+ can form 4 covalent bonds as in the ammonium ion. 

Nitrogen can also act as a donor atom in forming a co-ordinate 
bond (§ 155), but it can never become pentavaicnt like phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony and bismuth. Although the group as a whole 
shows well-marked common properties, nitrogen, as is usual with 
the first member of a group, shows less resemblance to the type than 
do the remainder. The stability of its hydride (ammonia) and of the 
compounds containing the amino group — NH,, mark it off from 
phosphorus and the remainder of Group VB. The group as a whole 
is further discussed in § § 757, 842. 

672. History. — ^Nitrogen was probably first recognised as a dis- 
tinct gas by D. Rutherford in 1772, who prepared it by removing 
oxygen from the air by processes of combustion. He caused phos- 
phorus, charcoal, etc., to bum in air and removed the products of 
combustion with alkalis. Lavoisier recognised its elementary nature 
and called it ‘ azote,’^ while Chaptal, in 1823, propounded the name 
nitrogen.* 

673. Occurrence. — ^Nitrogen is found in the free state in the 
atmosphere, and it constitutes 78<06 per cent, by volume or 75*5 per 

^ The name ‘ azote ’ is derived from the Greek o, not, and fuj} , zoe, life, 
implying that it ia the part of the air which does not support life. 

* The name nitrogen means a substance which produces saltpetre or nitre ; 
the Greek word, i/irpoy, nitron, was believed by Chaptal to represent nitre, 
though in fact the Greek virpov was clearly sodiiun carbonate. The second 
half of the word is the Greek ytwdw. I produce. 
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cent, by weight of dry air. It is also present in solution in all natural 
waters. 

Combined nitrogen is present in all living matter, and in most of 
its products. The soil contains always a small proportion of nitrogen 
as organic matter, ammonium compoxmds, nitrites and nitrates, 
and thus most surface water also contains traces of nitrogen com- 
pounds. Few minerals contain appreciable amounts of combined 
nitrogen, the only mineral source of which is the extensive deposits 
of sodium nitrate in Chili. 

674. Nitrogen Circnlation in Nature. — ^Nitrogen is a constituent 
of the protoplasm which is the essential living constituent of both 
animals and plants. The framework : — muscles, skin, hair and 
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Fio. 127. — Nitrogen circulation and sources. 


connective tissue — of animals also contains a high percentage of 
combined nitrogen. The animal is not able to assimilate free 
nitrogen, but obtains its nitrogen by eating plants or other animals. 
Plants cannot assimilate free nitrogen, but as a rule build up their 
nitrogen compounds from the nitrates present in small quantity in 
the soil. In a state of nature, then, combined nitrogen is continually 
being taken from the soil and transferred to the bodies of animals 
and plants. When these die, they decay, which means that they are 
assimilated by bacteria which break down the complex protein 
molecules into simple compounds. As a consequence of this process, 
the nitrogen becomes once more transferred to the soil in the form 
of ammonium compounds. The nitrifying bacteria, always present 
in the soil, oxidise these to nitrates which are then again available 
to plants. 

If this were the whole story, no nitrogen would be lost, and no 
supply would be needed. There are, however, present in. the soil 
oertoin denitrifying bacteria which cause a loss of combined nitrogen 
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by oxidising the ammonium compounds formed by decay to free 
nitrogen. This loss is normally balanced in two ways. Firstly, every 
flash of lightning causes the nitrogen and oxygen of the air along 
its track to combine. Nitric acid {§ 737) is thus formed, and the 
rain of a thundershower thus supplies some combined nitrogen to the 
soil. In the second place, certain leguminous plants, e.g., lupins, 
vetches, etc., harbour in nodules on their roots certain bacteria 
which have the remarkable property of causing free nitrogen to 
combine and form products which the plant can assimilate. 

In a state of nature these processes strike a balance, and nitrogen 
neither accumulates nor is depleted. Man, however, takes crops 
from the soil, eats them, and excretes their nitrogen compounds into 
the sewers and thence to the sea. The fields become impoverished 
in nitrogen, and if good crops are to be obtained, fresh nitrogen 
compounds must be supplied. This is done by using artificial 
fertilisers. Chief among these are (i.) ammonium salts from coal — 
the nitrogen of ancient forests; (ii.) sodium nitrate from Chili, 
possibly deposits formed by the decay of seaweeds; (iii.) ammonium 
salts obtained synthetically from the air (§689); (iv.) nitrates 
obtained synthetically from the air (§ 737) ; (v.) cyanamide obtained 
sjmthetically from air, coke and limestone (§ 580 b). 

The air offers a practically unlimited supply of nitrogen, and 
there is now little reason to fear a shortage. 

675. Composition of Air. — ^Air is an extremely complex mixture. 
^’he gases nitrogen, oxygen, and the inert gas argon (Ch. XXV), are 
always present, and make up together about 99-9 per cent, of dry 
air. If the traces of other gases are neglected, a typical analysis 
would be : — 



By Weight. 

By Volume. 

Nitrogen 

75'6 


Argon 

1*3 


Oxygen 

23*2 

210 


lOUO 

100*00 


In addition to these gases there is present in normal air about 
1 per cent, of water-vapour by volume. This figure may fall to 
much lower values in dry and very cold areas, and rise to as much 
as 4 per cent, in humid tropical climates. The effects of the moisture 
of the air are further discussed under the heading of Water (§ 209). 

There is also in the atmosphere a small proportion of carbon 
dioxide (j.v.) which amounts to about 3 volumes per 10,000 volumes 
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of air (0*03 per cent.)- This figure may rise to 8 rolumea m still, 
foggy weather in towns, and to higher values in ill-ventilated rooms. 

Since all gases which are set free enter the air, the latter contains, 
in addition to the gases mentioned, small traces of a great number of 
gases, notably ammonia, oxides of nitrogen, hydrogen, hydro- 
carbons, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, ozone, volatile organic 
compoimds, and the rare gases, helium, krypton, neon and xenon. 
These gases do not exhaust the chemical possibilities of the atmos- 
phere, for air contains immense numbers of floating dust particles 
(in London about l(Xi,000 per cubic centimetre). These consist of 
carbon from smoke, organic matter, mineral dust, etc. Near the 
sea there is always a proportion of sodium chloride in the air, 
probably as wind-l)ome dust resulting from dried spray. 

676. Air a Sfixtnre. — ^Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century air was often thought to be a chemical compound of oxygen 
and nitrogen. There is little in favour of such a view except its 
apparently constant composition. The evidence against it falls 
under the following headings : — 

(o) The composition of air is not entirely constant, small varia- 
tions of the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen being found. 

(6) The properties of air are precisely those which would be 
expected of a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen, whereas a chemical 
compound always possesses properties different in some respects from 
those of its constituents. 

(c) The nitrogen and oxygen can be separated by diffusion 
(§64) ; and by solution in water, in which oxygen is more soluble 
than is nitrogen. 

(d) When nitrogen and oxygen are mixed in the correct propor- 
tions a substance indistinguishable from air is produced, without any 
change of temperature or volume or othor sign of chemical change. 

(e) The formula of air, if a compound, would be approximately 
Ni( 04 , and a gas of this formula should have a density about ten 
times as great as that which air actually manifests. 

677. Fropaitttioxi of Nitrogen. — Nitrogen is prepared (1) by 
removal of oxygen, etc., from the air by chemical or physical means ; 
(2) by the decomposition of nitrogen compounds. 

Both of these methods have been employed in the laboratory, but 
the latter is considerably the more convenient. On the industrial 
scale nitrogen is invariably prepared from the air by methods 
(see § 678) which are not available on the laboratory scale. 

678. Fr^paxation of Nitrogen from the Air.— Nitrogen is prepared 
firom the air either by chemically absorbing oxygen, carbon dioxide. 
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etc., or by liquefying the air and resorting to a process of fractional 
distillation. 

In the laboratory we may prepare nitrogen in a state of com- 
parative purity by bringing air into prolonged contact with sodium 
pyrogallate solution. The oxygen and carbon dioxide are rapidly 
removed and the residual nitrogen contains only some 1 per cent, 
of argon. The reaction is, however, too slow to allow of the con- 
tinuous preparation of nitrogen by bubbling air through sodium 
pyrogallate in any ordinary form of gas-washing bottle. 

Air, however, may be passed over a heated metal, copper gauze or 
finely-divided iron, carbon dioxide and water vapour being prev- 
iously removed by means of caustic potash and concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Care must be taken that the stream of air is passed over the 
metal at such a rate that no oxygen remains unabsorbed. 



Numerous commercial adaptations of this method have been 
proposed. Among them may be mentioned the extraction of 
nitrogen from furnace gases. The gases from the properly -regulated 
combustion of coke contain nitrogen, carbon dioxide and a little 
carbon monoxide. The furnace gases are passed over a mixture of 
heated copper and copper oxide to remove any residual oxj^gen, and 
at the same time to oxidise any carbon monoxide. The carbon 
dioxide is then absorbed by caustic soda, or by water under pressure, 
and nitrogen remains. 

The burning of a mixture of air and hydrogen, which is a by- 
product from various electrolytic processes (e.g. § 230) has also 
been used to preimre nitrogen. 

A third process for the extraction of nitrogen from air depends 
on the liquefaction of air and its subsequent fractional evaporation. 
The boiling point of liquid nitrogen is - 195-S'^ C. and of liquid 
oxygen ^ 183"^ C. This small difference is sufficient to allow of a 
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separation of the gases, nitrogen of 99-6 per cent, purity being 
obtained. When a mixture of two liquids is allowed too evaporate, 

the vapour contains a 



greater proportion of the 
more volatile substance, and 
the residual liquid a less 
proportion than was con- 
tained in the liquid before 
evaporation. A complete 
separation cannot, however, 
be obtained in this way, 
and the gas obtained by 
evaporating liquid air still 
contains about 10 per cent, 
of oxygen. It is necessary, 
therefore, to use the princi- 
ples of the rectifying column 
to obtain pure nitrogen. 

Tho most modern plants 
employ tho Claude system of 
air-liquefaction coupled to the 
Linde oxygen column, 

'I'he air is freed from carbon 
dioxide with lime or caustic 
soda, and a compressor then 
compresses tho air to about 30 
atm. This process causes it to 
become hot and the heat is 
removed by water-cooling. It 
is then further cooled by a 
heat- interchanger, consisting of 
concentric tubes through one 
of which the gas passes. The 
other carries the exceedingly 
cold oxygen or nitrogen leaving 
the apparatus. The.se cool the 
gas and freeze out any moisture. 
Tho compressed air is then 
used to work €in expansion 
engine,^^ which is coupled to a 
dynamo. The expansion engine 
restores a part of the power 
used in the compression of the 
gas. The gas does work by its 


expansion from 30 atm. to 4 atm., and this work is obtained at the expense 


^ No cylinder lubricant is used, for it is found that dry fat-free leather 
packing is the most satisfactory way of avoiding leakage. 
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of its heat«enexgy. Consequently the temperature of the axr falls to very 
little above its liquefaction point. This cold air is then led into a Linde oxygen 
column (Fig. 130). It passes upward through a series of plates over which 
liquefied air, rich in oxygen, is trickling. This liquid air is evaporated to some 
extent by the incoming air, and so becomes richer in oxygen, finally collecting 
at E. This liquid air then contains 60-60 per cent, of oxygen. The incoming 
air passes upward and has most of its oxygen condensed out by the down- 
flowing air. It then reaches the neat of tubes D, which are immersed in the 
finally produced liquid oxygen. The air at 4 atm.^ Partly liquefies at the 
temperature of boiling oxygen. The first part liquefied contains about 40 
per cent, of oxygen and trickles back through the shelves, C to E. The gas 
which is not liquefied in the early stages contains only about 1 per cent, of 
oxygen. The gas finally condenses in the last of the tubes D traversed as 
nearly pure liquid nitrogen, and is led from 


thence to the top of the upper rectification 
column. The liquid air, rich in oxygen, from 
the bottom of the column E is led in half-way 
up the column. The liquid nitrogen (1 per cent. 
O 2 only) running down the column evaporates 
and pure nitrogen comes off, the small proportion 
of oxygon passing to the base of the column. 
The liquid flowing down from P evaporates, 
producing much nitrogen gas and little oxygen: 
this little oxygen is condensed again as it 
rises by the evaporating nitrogen. This liquid 
oxygen, growing ever richer, flows down to 
the reservoir R, while gaseous nitrogen, be- 
coming ever purer, passes upward to the exit 
and so to the heat exchanger. The gas evolved 
by the evaporating oxygen at R is led off 
through the pipe S to the heat exchanger and 
finally compressed into cylinders. 

Summarising the processes : 

(i.) Air is freed from CO 2 , compressed to 30 
atm. and cooled to c. 15® C. 

(ii.) The compressed air passes through a heat 



Fig. 130, — Linde oxygen 
column. 


exchanger, where the outflowing gases cool it further. 


(iii.) The compressed air does work in an expansion engine and so is cooled 
to near its liquefaction point. 

(iv.) This cold air is liquefied by the action of boiling oxygen. The air 
first liquefied is rich in oxygon and ‘ scrubs ’ the incoming air so that a portion 
(E), containing 50 per cent, of oxygen, remains as liquid while a part con- 
taining 1 per cent, of oxygen passes on and is also liquefied. 

(v.) The liquid nitrogen (1 per cent, O 2 ), passes down a column from the 
top and pure N^, which passes off, evaporates from it. 

(vi.) The 60 per cent, oxygen (E) passes into the column half-way up and 
evaporates off its nitrogen and condenses any oxygen in the issuing nitrogen. 
Pure liquid oxygon collects in R and evaporates, 

(vii.) The cold purified gases return to the heat exchangers. 


^ Air at 1 atm. pressure would not liquefy at the temperature of boiling 
oxygen ; air at 4 atm. has a higher boili^ point and therefore liquefies. 
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679. Chemical Methods ol Preparing Nitrogen. — ^Those methods 
all dex)end on the oxidation of ammonia or ammonium compounds, 
and comprise : — 

(1) The decomposition of the ammonium salts of certain strongly 
oxidising acids. 

(2) The action of strong oxidising agents on ammonia. 

(1) Preparation from ammonium salts . — ^The simplest method of 
making nitrogen is by heating ammonium nitrite, or, preferably, a 
mixture of ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite. 

If 1 part of each of the above and 5 parts of water are steadily 
heated in a round-bottomed dask fitted with a safety tube, nitrogen 
is evolved. Ammonium nitrite is first formed, 

NH4+ -f NO,- NH^NOj, 
and then decomposes, 

NH4N02==N,-f 2H,0. 

The use of the two salts is preferred to that of pure ammonium 
nitrite which is unstable and cannot be long preserved at ordinary 
tomperatmes. The nitrogen contains traces of ammonia and oxides 
of nitrogen and may be purified by passage through a mixture of 
saturated potassium dichromate solution and sulphuric acid. 

A less convenient method of preparing the gas is the action of 
heat on ammonium dichromato, 

(NH|)2Cr207 = N2 -f- 4H2O -|- Cr 202 , 
which is an unduly vigorous reaction. 

(2) Preparation from ammonia . — If a concentrated solution of 
ammonia be placed in a three-nccked Woulfe’s bottle and chlorine 
be led in, the reaction 

8NH, + 302 = 6NH«C1 + N, 

takes place and nitrogen is evolved. The nitrogen is washed with 
water to remove any excess of ammonia and ammonium chloride 
fumes, and is then collected over water. It is essential that excess 
of ammonia shall be present in order to avoid the formation of the 
highly explosive nitrogen trichloride, NCI3 (g.v., § 753). The method 
is much less convenient than that already described. 

Bleaching powder readily oxidises ammonia. If a thin cream of 
bleaching powder and water is mixed with concentrated ammonia 
solution, large quantities of nitrogen are evolved on warming, 

SCaOa, + 2NH, = N, -f 3H,0 + SCaO,. 

If very pure nitrogen is required for quantitative work it is best 
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prepared by leading nitric oxide (from nitric acid and copper) 
through ammonia solution. The resulting mixture of ammonia and 
nitric oxide is passed over red-hot copper gauze, when the reaction 

4NH3 + 6NO = 6N2 + 6H2O 

takes place. Excess of either gas and any other impurities are 
removed by successive passage through dilute sulphuric acid, fused 
potash, concentrated sulphuric acid and finally again red-hot copper 
gauze. 

The action of heat upon sodium azide NaN3 is the best way of 
preparing very pure nitrogen. The substance decomposes when 
heated, leaving behind metallic sodium, 

2NaN3 = 2Na + SN^. 

680. Phsrsical Properties of Nitrogen. — Nitrogen is a colourless gas 
witliout taste or smell. It is not poisonous, but does not, of course, 
support life. The gas is somewhat lighter than air. (Density = 
14*01. Density of air = 14*4). It is liquefied on cooling to a colour- 
less liquid, which boils at - 195*8° C., and freezes to a solid at 
- 210° C. Nitrogen is sparingly soluble in water, 100 volumes of 
wliich dissolve 2*3 volumes at 0° C. 

681. Active Nitrogen. — ^When nitrogen is submitted to the action 
of the electric discharge at low pressures, a yellow glow appears 
which persists for a little time. At the same time the chemical 
properties of the gas are profoundly altered, a part of the nitrogen 
becoming highly reactive, combining directly with non-metals, such 
as sulphur, iodine, phosphorus and with almost all metals. 

These remarkable phenomena have proved very difficult of ex- 
planation. The suggestion that a molecule, Ng, similar to ozone O3 
(cf. § 875 seq.) is produced, is disproved by the character of the 
spectrum and the fact that the active form cannot be condensed out 
by liquid air. A triatomic form of nitrogen would certainly boil at 
a higher temperature than the ordinary diatomic form. 

The suggestion that active nitrogen is atomic nitrogen N is sup- 
ported by several facts, but as the amount of energy needed to 
activate the nitrogen is much less than that needed to dissociate it 
into atoms, this theory is in doubt. Probably active nitrogen con- 
sists of ' metastable ’ molecules, the atoms of which are so arranged 
as to have a greater amount of available energy than ordinary 
molecular nitrogen, together with a small proportion of free nitrogen 
atoms which combine to form molecules, releasing energy in doing 
so. The metastable molecules are responsible for the chemical 
activity and the atoms for the glow, the spectrum of which indicates 
that it is derived from atomic nitrogen. 
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682. Cliemical Properties. — ^At temperatures below 200* C. 
nitrogen is quite unreactive. At a dull red heat and above, how- 
ever, many of the metals form nitrides in which the valency of the 
metal is normal and nitrogen is tervalent. Thus magnesium, heated 
in nitrogen, forms the magnesium nitride Mg,N|, 

3Mg+Nj = Mg,N,. 

If magnesium powder be heated to redness in a covered crucible for 
some time and allowed to cool, the lower part of the residue will 
consist mainly of the nitride. Lithium, calcium, aluminium and 
the rare-earth metals readily form such nitrides. 

These nitrides are readily decomposed by water, giving ammonia, 

Mg,N, + 6H,0 = 2NH, + 3Mg(OH),. 

Nitrogen also reacts with oxygen, hydrogen, silicon and carbon. 

Nitrogen reacts with oxygen at high temperatures, nitric oxide 
being formed, 

Nj -f O, Vi 2NO — 43-2 Cals. 

The reaction is endothermic and therefore the greatest proportion 
of nitric oxide is formed at very high temperatures. The process 
for producing nitric acid from the air, described in § 737, is based 
on this reaction, the details of which are there further discussed. 

With hydrogen, ammonia is formed. The yield is inconsiderable, 
except under the highest pressures and in presence of suitable 
catalysts. 

N, + 3Hj Vi 2NH, + 23-8 Cals. 

This reaction is exothermic and is also accompanied by a diminu- 
tion of volume. For this reason, the manufacture of ammonia by 
this method (§ 689) is conducted at comparatively low temperatures, 
and at the highest pressures available. 

Nitrogen and carbon react to a small extent when an arc is struck 
between carbon poles in an atmosphere of nitrogen, cyanogen CjN, 
being formed. 

2C + N, = C,N,. 

Silicon and boron form nitrides when heated in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen. 

683. Commercial Uses. — ^Nitrogen is chiefly used in the manufac- 
ture of calcium cyanamide, ammonia and nitric acid. Other minor 
uses are in filling gas-filled electric lamps and high temperature 
thermometers, and in general it finds a use where an unreactive 
gas is required. 

684. Formula and Atomic Weight. — ^That the molecule of nitrogen 
contains at least two atoms is shown by the fact that two volumes 
of anuuonia, when treated with chlorine or exploded with oxygen, 
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yield 1 volume of nitrogen. The ratio of the speoifio heats of nitrogen 
at constant pressure and constant volume is 1*408 at 0“ C., which 
also indicates that it is a diatomic gas. 

The atomic weight of nitrogen is shown by the molecular weights 
of its many volatile compounds to be approximately 14’0. The best 
determination of its atomic weight is probably that of Richards 
(§ 70), but other very accurate determinations have been made. 
The chief methods employed have been the measurement of the 
density of very highly purified nitrogen, and the determination of 
the proportion of nitrogen in the oxides of nitrogen. The principle 
of the latter method is the exact weighing of a quantity of the oxide 
of nitrogen in a closed vessel, containing an iron or nickel-wire spiral 
capable of being heated electrically from the exterior of the vessel. 
By heating the spiral the oxide is decomposed, 

4 N 2 O + 3Fe = PegO, + 4Na, 

and the increase of weight of the iron wire gives the weight of 
oxygen in the already known weight of oxide of nitrogen. In a 
certain experiment, 6*6269 gms. of nitrous oxide yielded 2*0454 gms. 
oxygen. Hence the ratio, NgO : O = 44*016 : 16, and 



The latter figure is taken to be correct as the result of the agree- 
ment of several sets of determinations carried out by different 
methods. 

Very accurate determinations of the density of nitrogen have been 
made by Guye’s Limiting Density Method (§ 65). Since Avogadro’s 
law is only tnie for ‘ perfect ’ gases, the density of a gas at N.T.P. 
does not give an absolutely exact measure of its molecular weight. It 
is possible, however, to measure the compressibility of the gas and 
thus calculate with accuracy the density the gas would have if it 
were a perfect gas and followed Boyle’s law with complete accuracy. 
The density so obtained gives values for the atomic weight which 
are comparable in accuracy with the best chemical determinations. 
There are two isotopes ^*N and ^®N, the latter being present to the 
extent 0*6 per cent. 

886. Detection and Determination. — ^Nitrogen is best identified by 
its failure to respond to any of the tests for other gases. An incom- 
bustible gas which does not support combustion, is neutral, and does 
not react with any ordinary reagent, is probably nitrogen. The 
best confirmatory test is to pass the gas over heated calcium and 
identify the calcium nitride produced by its reaction with water to 
lime and ammonia. 
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In tha same way the proportion of nitrogen in a gas is determined 
by removing all other gases from the mixture and measuring the 
residual nitrogen and inert gases. The separation of the latter is a 
tedious process (Ch. XXV). 

The determination of the proportion of nitrogen in the air is best 
performed by means of the Hempel burette and pipette. The 
pipette is charged with sodium pyrogallate solution and is set so 
that the liquid surface coincides with the mark M. A certain volume 
of air is enclosed in the burette over mercury, and after levelling 
the volume is read, the temperature and pressure being noted. The 
burette and pipette are connected and hy opening the taj) T and 
raising the levelling tube, the air is driven over into the bulb of 

the pipette. After 
some minutes the 
process is re- 
versed and the 
air is drawTi back 
into the burette, 
leaving the liquid 
at the same mark 
M. The volume 
of residual gas is 
read off. The pro- 
cess is repeated 
until no further 
diminution in 
volume occurs. If 
the temperature 
and pressure 
alter during the 
experiment a 
correction must 
be made. The 
sodium pyrogal- 
late absorbs car- 

Fio. 131, — ^Determination of the proportion of bon dioxide and 
nitrogen in air. oxygen and the 

residual gas is nitrogen and argon. 

The most accurate method is, however, a gravimetric one. The 
first accurate gravimetric determinations were carried out by Dumas 
and Boussingault in 1841. They set up an apparatus consisting of 
an accurately weighed evacuated globe connected to a weighed and 
evacuated tube containing finely divided copper. This tube was 
connected to a train of (J^l^'^bes containing potash, sulphuric acid. 
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etc. Air was allowed to pass slowly through the which 

removed carbon dioxide and moisture, and over the strongly •heated 
copper which abstracted the oxygen. The nitrogen, with the argon ^ 
also present, passed into the globe. The difference of the original 
and final weights of the globe gave the weight of nitrogen, and the 
difference between the first and last weights of the tube containing 
the copper gave the weight of oxygen in the same quantity of air. 
The ratio of these was found to be 76*8 parts nitrogen to 23*2 parts 
oxygen. 

The proportion of nitrogen in a compound is usually determined 
by the Kjeldahl process, which is applicable to most organic com- 
pounds, but not to nitrogen in the form of the nitro-group or 
nitrates or free nitric acid. The basis of the process is the fact 
that the nitrogen of most compounds is converted into ammonium 
sulphate when they are heated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
and a little mercury. This is determined by the method described 
in § 695. Nitrogen in the form of the nitro-group, nitrates or free 
nitric acid, may be reduced by means of Devarda’s alloy (AJ, 45% ; 
Cu, 60% ; Zn, 6 %), and sodium hydroxide, and the resulting 
ammonia distilled into standard acid. 

Nitrogen Hydrides 

There are three hydrides of nitrogen, namely : 

Ammonia ....... NHj 

Hydrazine ....... N 2 H 4 

Hydrazoic acid or Azoimide .... HN 3 

Ammonia 

686. Historical. — Ammonia solution was first prepared in the 
sixteenth century by distilling quicklime, sal ammoniac and water. 
Priestley isolated the gas by heating the solution and collecting the 
gas over mercury. 

687. Occurrence. — Ammonia is a product of the decay of organic 
compounds containing nitrogen. Thus stable manure, etc., contains 
the compound urea CO(NH 2 ) 2 , derived from the urine of animals. 
The action of bacteria converts this into ammonium carbonate, 

CO(NH 2 )t+ 2 H 2 O == (NH4)2C08. 

This salt decomposes to some extent and produces free ammonia, 
(NH 4 ) 2 C 03 ^ 2 NH 8 + H 2 O + CO 2 , 
the smell of which is noticeable in stables, etc. Consequently also 
the air contains traces of the gas. 

688. Preparation. — Ammonia is prepared, in the laboratory, by 
the action of alkalis on ammonium salts. On the commercial scale 

1 Not yet discovered in Dumas* time. 
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it b prepared synthetically from nitrogen and hydrogen or recovered 
from the “ ammoniacal liquor ” condensed from crude coal gas 
§§ 648, 649). 

689. Synthesis of Ammonia from its Elements.— The gases nitro- 
gen and hydrogen do not react to any appreciable extent under 
normal laboratory conditions. The reaction between them, 
Nj-|- 3Hj 5 * 2NH,, b exothermic (t.e., gives out heat), and is 
accompanied by a diminution of volume. It follows then from the 
laws of van’t Hoff and Le Chatelier (§§ 110, 111) that the yidd of 


FRESH SUPPLY 
OF Ns*3H, 



Fio. 132. — Experimental plant used in the synthesis of ammonia. 

ammonia is greatest at low temperatures and high prossmes. The 
lowness of the temperature which can be used in practice b limited 
by the fact that the speed of the reaction is diminished by lowering 
the temperature, though the ultimate yield, if time enough be 
allowed, is improved. 

On the commercial scale temperatiures of 200‘’-700® C. have been 
found suitable, and the speed of the reaction is accelerated by the 
use of a catalyst usually prepared by melting iron oxide with about 
one per cent, of its weight of sodium or potassium oxide and about 
the same small proportion of silica or alumina. The pressures used 
are limited only by engineering difficulties and the fear of explosion. 
They vary from 100 to 900 atmospheres, and even the btter enor- 
mous figure has been much exceeded in experimental plants. 

The hydrogen required is obtained, as a rule, from water-gas 
(§§ 182 (3), 666), and the nitrogen is obtained by the air-liquefac- 
tion process (§ 678) or by combustion of an air-hydrogen mixture. 
Fig. 132 shows the experimental apparatus originally employed in 
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the Haber-Bosch process. Nitrogen and hydrogen are compressed 
to 200-800 atm. and circulated continuously through a very strong 
steel vessel, in which is an inner vessel containing the catalyst, 
which may be heated electrically. The issuing gas, containing 
ammonia, nitrogen and hydrogen, is cooled and liquid ammonia 
condenses. The remaining nitrogen and hydrogen, together with 
fresh gas, are again passed over the catalyst. The spiral concentric 



tubes act as a heat interchanger, heating the cold incoming gas and 
cooling the hot outgoing gas. 

On the large scale many modifications have been proposed. A 
typical plant might be arranged as in Fig. 133 (o). The first stage is 
the preparation of a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. 

If electrolytic hydrogen is available it is mixed with the appro- 
priate proportion of air in a burner (6) and at once ignited by a 
sparking-plug P. The combustion is completed by passing the gases 
over broken porcelain and copper turnings heated by the combus- 
tion products. The issuing gases contain nitrogen, hydrogen, steam 
and impurities from the air, and are passed to a gasometer. 
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Alternatively, water-gas and producer gas may be mixed. The 
resulting mixture of nitrogen, carbon monoxide and hydrogen is 
led together with steam over an iron oxide catalyst, whereupon the 
reaction CO + H,0 = CO 2 + takes place. The carbon dioxide 
is removed by washing the compressed gas with water and any 
residue of carbon monoxide by washing with ammoniacal cuprous 
formate, leaving a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. The gases 
are then highly compressed, dried and purified. They then pass to 
the converter (c), constructed of alloy steel 3 inches thick. They 
pass round the outside of the inner shell containing the catalyst, 
thus helping to keep the outer casing cool. They then pass over 

the coiled tubes of a 
heat interchanger and 
down a central tube 
containing an electric 
heating element. 
Thence they pass up 
through the catalyst 
and so to the exterior. 

The ammonia gas 
at this high pressure 
may be condensed out 
merely by passing it 
through a water- 
cooled spiral tube. 

The unchanged 
nitrogen and hydrogen 
are forced by a circu- 
lating pump back to 
Fio. 134. — ^Preparation of ammonia. the converter. 

690. Ammonia from Coal Products. — In the process of purifying 
coal-gas (§§648, 649) there are obtained various liquids containing 
ammonium compounds and ammonia. These liquids contain free 
ammonia, ammonium carbonate, sulphide, cyanide, sulphate, etc. 
To obtain ammonia these liquors are heated by means of steam, 
when the salts of the weaker acids are decomposed and ammonia 
is carried over, 

(NHJgCOs - 2NH3 + H2O + CO2. 

The residual liquid is mixed with milk of lime and again heated 
in a current of steam. 

Ca(OH )2 + (NH J 2 SO 4 = CaSO^ + 2NH8 + 2 H 2 O. 

Free ammonia is liberated and the mixture of ammonia and steam 
may be condensed directly to ammonia solution, but is more 
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commoiily l©d into sulphuric acid, thus producing a solution of 
ammonium sulphate, 

2NH, + =.= (NH4),S04. 

which is crystallised out. The crystals are dried by means of a 
centrifuge, 

691. Laboratory Preparation of Ammonia* — ^Ammonia is prepared 
in the laboratory by the action of alkalis, preferably lime, on an 
ammonium salt, usually the chloride. Powdered quicklime is 
mixed in a mortar with its own weight of ammonium chloride and 
transferred to a round flask connected, as shown in Fig. 134, to a 
tower containing quicklime, and some arrangement for collecting 
the gas. The gas comes off rapidly when the flask is warmed. 

CaO -f 2 NH 4 CI = 2NH, + CaCl, + HjO. 

Ammonia, of course, cannot be collected over water, in which it is 


very soluble, but being lighter than air 
it may be collected by displacement as 
show7i in the figure. If tlie pure gas is 
required it is necessar}^ to collect it over 
mercury. Ammonia can only be dried 
over quicklime or caustic potash or some 
alkaline drying agent, for it combines 
with sulphuric acid and phosphorus pent- 
V )xide and forms additive compounds with 
(calcium chloride. 

There are no other practical mt^thods 
of preparing ammonia, but the following 
reactions which Jc^ad to its formation are 
of interest. 

The dry distillation of nitrogenous 
organic matter with or without lime 
yields ammonia. The distillation of horn 
was one of the early methods of making 
ammonia, the solution of wliic^h was 
known as spirits of hartshorn. 

The treatment of nitrogenous organic 
compounds with concentrated sulphuric 
acid (Kjeldahl process, § 685) converts 
their nitrogen into ammonium com- 
pounds. 



The reduction of nitrites, nitrates, etc., fio. 135.— -Demonstration 


wth nascent hydrogen also yields am- 
iuonia, 


of composition of am- 
monia. 


HNO3 + 8 H « NH, + 3H3O. 

These salts are often determined by this process (§ 685). 
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692. Structiud and Fonnula. — ^Ammonia may be sho\m to have 
the formula NH3. 

A lung glass tube arranged as in Fig. 135 is divided into three 
equal portions. The tube is filled with chlorine, and in the neck is 
placed a little concentrated ammonia solution. The tap is cautiously 
opened and the ammonia solution is admitted a little at a time. 
The ammonia and chlorine react with a bright fiash. When no 
further reaction occurs the ammonia is emptied from the neck 
and a little dilute sulphuric acid is introduced to remove the excess 
of ammonia. The tube is then cooled and opened under water and 
the volume of nitrogen remaining is one-third of that of the chlorine 
used. The chlorine present would combine with its own volume of 
hydrogen and it leaves one-third of its volume of nitrogen. It 
follows then that one volume of nitrogen and three of hydrogen 
combine to form ammonia. The formula of ammonia must then 
contain two atoms of nitrogen for every six of hydrogen, i.e., must 
be (NHg)„. Its vapour density is 8-5 at 0° C. and 760 mm. The 
molecular weight is therefore 17 and NHj (M. W. = 14 -f- 3 X 1) is 
the fonnula. 

The structure of ammonia considered in the light of the electronic theory 
of valency is 

H 

H:N; 

H 

It will be seen that a pair of valency electrons remains available for the 
formation of co-ordinate linkages, a fact which explains the remarkable 
tendency of ammonia to form molecular compounds, e,g,, CaClg . 6NH3, 
Cu(NH 8)4‘^'‘*, etc. 

H 

We may note the analogous formula of water ; O : which forms similar mole- 

ii 

cular compounds, hydrates, etc. (§ 208 ). 

693. Physical Properties. — Ammonia is a colourless gas with a 
peculiar alkaline taste and a powerful and characteristic smell. In 
small quantities it is not poisonous and stimulates the action of the 
heart, whence its use in smelling salts. In large quantities it rapidly 
causes death. The saturated solution (*880 ammonia), like most 
alkalis, is corrosive to the skin. Ammonia gas is lighter than air 
(D. 8*5). It is readily liquefied by pressme alone. Liquid ammonia 
boils at — 33*4® C. It has several remarkable properties. It is an 
excellent solvent, and substances dissolved in it ionise as they do 
in water. These facts are probably connected with the associaiion 
of liquid ammonia as a result of hydrogen bonding, and with its 
donor properties (§ 692). 

Liquid ammonia is employed in refrigerating machinery on 
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aoooimt of its volatility and its high latent heat of vaporisation. 
The usual pattern (Fig. 136) consists of a pump which compresses 
ammonia and delivers the hot compressed gas to a coil of tubing, 
where it is cooled and liquefies. The liquid passes into an expansion 
coil immersed in brine, or a concentrated solution of calcium 
chloride, which is less corrosive to metal. Here the ammonia 
evaporates, taking the heat required from the brine. The ammonia 
is returned to the compressor. The cooled brine may be circulated 
through refrigerating chambers, etc. 

In certain patterns of refrigerator the pump is dispensed with. A 
vessel containing ammonia dissolved in water under pressure com- 
municates with a second vessel. The ammonia solution is heated 



Fio. 13(i — Refrigerator employing liquid ammonia. 

and the ammonia gas driven into the other vessel liquefies under 
the influence of the pressure. The heat is then, automatically or 
otherwise, cut off, the water cools, the liquid ammonia evaporates 
and the gas formed re-dissolves. The evaporation of the 
liquid ammonia withdraws the heat from the chamber to be 
refrigerated. 

Ammonia is exceedingly soluble in water. 1 volume of which 
at 0° C. will dissolve no fewer than 1,148 volumes of ammonia. 
This solution contams some 46 per cent, of ammonia by weight. 
Ammonia is then the most soluble of gases, reckoning the solubility 
in volumes. The ordinary solution sold as *880 ammonia is less 
strong and contains some 35 gms. of ammonia per 100 gms. of 
solution. Its strength is about 18 N. The solution is furtW dis- 
cussed in the next section. 
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604. Chemical Properties. — ^Ammonia reacts chemically in three 
ways : — 

(i.) As a hydride and reducing agent. 

(ii.) As a base. 

(iii.) By forming molecular compounds (ammines). 

(i.) Ammonia aa a hydride. — Ammonia is a comparatively stable 
gas. It is however decomposed to some extent at a red heat into 
nitrogen and hydrogen, 

2NH3 ^ Nj -}- 3H2. 

Ammonia reacts with oxygen, forming water and nitrogen. With 
air the reaction must be maintained by external heat, but in oxygen 
ammonia bums with a yellowi.sh flame, while mixtures of oxygen 
and ammonia explode when ignited, 

4NH, + 30* = 2N3 + 6H,0. 

In presence of platinum as a catalyst ammonia may be directly 
oxidised to oxides of nitrogen, a reaction used in the manufacture 
of nitric acid (§ 738). 

Ammonia reacts with chlorine and bromine, forming nitrogen and 
the halogen hydride (§ 679). If the halogen 

3a, + 8NH, = N, + ONH^a 

is in excess the explosive halides of nitrogen (q.v., § 753) may be 
formed. Iodine reacts with ammonia, forming a black explosive 
compound, nitrogen iodide NH, . NI,. This substance is distin- 
guished by the extreme ease with which it is exploded, the touch 
of a feather being enough to detonate it. 

Ammonia reacts with the alkali metals, forming amides such as 
sodamide, 

2Na + 2NH, = 2NaNH, + H,. 

The strongest oxidising agents, such as the permanganates, oxidise 
solutions of ammonia to nitrogen and water. 

2NH,OH + 2KMn04 = 2KOH + 2MnO, -f 4H,0 ■+■ N,. 

The gas is readily oxidised at higher temperatiu'es ; thus when 
passed over copper oxide, it forms nitrogen and water, 

2NH, + 3CuO = N, + 3H,0 + 3Cu. 

(ii.) Ammonia aa a Boat. — Ammonia not only dissolves in water 
but also reacts with it ; the process may be represented by the 
equations, 

NH, -f H,0 NH*OHl NH4+ + OH". 

Ammonium Ammonium Hydroxyl 
hydroxide. ion. ion. 
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The presence of free ammonia NH 8 is witnessed by its smell and 
the fact that the gas is evolved from the solution and can be dis- 
solved out of it by solvents, such as chloroform. The presence of 
ions is shown by the conductivity of the solution, and that of 
hydroxyl ion OH~ is demonstrated by the alkaline proi)erties. In 
a decinormal solution of ammonia at 25*^ C., there is 46-2% present 
as dissolved NHg, 1*4% present as ammonium ion, NH 4 '^, and just 
over one half (52-4%) exists as the hydroxide NH 4 OH which is 
therefore a weak base with a dissocation constant of 4 X 10““®. 

Ammonia solution containing, as it does, the hydroxyl ion behaves 
as a typical alkali. It has therefore similar properties to those of 
caustic soda and caustic potash. Ammonia is, however, loss dis- 
sociated than these and yields a solution containing a smaller 
proportion of hydroxyl ion ; its alkaline properties are therefore less 
intense than those of sodium and potassium hydroxides. Ammonia 
solution reacts with acids to form salts, 

2NH4OH + H2SO4 = (NIIJ^SO* + 2H2O. 

Ammonia gas also behaves in the same way and, when mixed with 
hydrogen chloride or other acid gas, forms a dense white smoke, 
consisting of particles of the ammonium salt of the acid, 

NHa + HCl = NH 4 CI. 

Ammonium hydroxide precipitates hydroxides from the salts of many 
metals (see below). These often dissolve in excess, forming complex 
ions. Thus ammonium hydroxide, added to a cupric salt, precipitates 
pale blue cupric hydroxide, 

2NH40H -f CuSO* = Cu(OH) 2 | + (NHJjSO,, 

which dissolves in excess, forming the deep blue cuprammonium 
ion, 

Cu(OH )8 ^ Cu++ + 20H-‘ 

Cu++ + 4NH8 Cu(NH 3 ) 4 ++. 

(iii.) Formation of ammines , — ^Ammonia is remarkable for the 
facility with which it forms molecular compounds, known as am- 
mines. Ammincs, which are compounds containing the ammonia 
molecule NHg, must be distinguished from amines and amides, which 
are compounds containing the group — NHg. Wlien the gas is 
passed over many salts {e,g., CaClg, ZnClg) it is absorbed, compounds 
such as CaClg.bNHg being formed. Ammonia also forms additive 
compounds with many ions, some of which, such as the cobalt- 
ammines { § § 1236--<8) are very stable. 

It is in consequence of the formation of these complsx ions that ammonia 
solution is capable of dissolving many metallic compounds which are in- 
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soluble in water. For example, silver chloride is soluble in water only to a 
minute extent ; but the small quantity of silver chloride which dissolves is 
almost wholly ionised, 

Ag€l^Ag^- + Cl- 
SoUd, 

When ammonia is added the silver ion Ag-^ is almost completely converted 
into the diamminosilver ion Ag[NH3]2^. This reaction removes the silver 
ion Ag+. In restoring the equilibrium more silver chloride dissolves and 
ionises and this process continues until the equilibriiun 

Ag+-f-2NH8^Ag[NH3V 

is reached. The same argument can be applied to the dissolution of copper 
hydroxide by ammonia. 

These complex ions often form solid salts with acidic ions. Thus 
the deep blue cuprammonium sulphate, Cu(NH 8 ) 4 S 04 . HjO, can 
be precipitated by the action of alcohol from solutions of copper 
sulphate in ammonia. 

The reaction of ammonia solution upon solutions of metallic salts 
may occur in three chief ways : — 

(1) The hydroxide may be precipitated as described above. If so, 
the hydroxide 

(а) May not dissolve in excess (Al, Fe, Or, Sn^'^, Mn, Bi). 

(б) May dissolve forming a complex ion as described above 

(Zn, Ni, Co, Cu, Ag). 

(2) A hydroxide or basic salt may be formed which dissolves in 
excess, forming an ammonium salt (As, Sb). 

(3) Compounds (JontaiiiLng the — NH 2 group may result, 

[Hg(§464,456), Au, PtJ 

695. Detection and Determination. — The gas is readily detected by 
its smell and by its alkaline reaction. No other gas except methyl* 
amineandethylamine(CH 8 NH 2 ,C 2 H 5 NH 2 ) has an alkaline reaction. 
A very delicate test is the formation of a yellow precipitate or 
coloration with Nessler’s solution, an alkaline solution of potassium 
mercuric iodide K 2 Hgl 4 (§456). This process is used for the 
colorimetric determination of minute traces of ammonia in drinking 
water, etc. 

Ammonia is determined, like other alkalis, by titration, the best 
indicator being methyl orange or methyl red. Ammonia in an 
ammonium salt is best determined by distilling it with sodium 
hydroxide and conducting the distillate, ammonia and steam, into a 
known volume of standard acid. This is titrated after the experi- 
ment and the weight of ammonia is calculated from the volume of 
acid used in neutralising the distillate. 
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AMMONIT7U SilXTS 

696. General Properties. — ^In general, ammonium salts are formed 
by the action of ammonia upon an acid, and resemble the salts of 
the alkali metals. The ammonium ion NH4+, behaves in the com- 
bined state very much like the sodium ion Na+, differing chiefly in 
its behaviour in reactions where strong oxidising agents are present. 

Ammonium salts are solids, white or of the colour appropriate to 
the acid radical. All the commoner salts are soluble in water, only 
the perchlorate, cobaltinitrite and platinichloride being sparingly 
Holuble. When heated they either decompose or volatilise below a 
red heat. This property enables them to be separated from the salts 
of the allcali metals. When they are treated with alkalis ammonia 
is formed. 

697. Ammonium Chloride. — ^Ammonium chloride or sal ammoniac 
has been known since the early middle ages. It was then prepared 
by subliming a mixture of salt and the soot of burning camel dung. 
The ammonium carbonate in the soot reacted with the salt, forming 
the chloride 

(NH4),C08 + 2NaCl = NajCO, + 2NH4CI. 

The ammonium chloride vaporised and condensed on the lid of 
the pot used. The name 
sal ammoniac dates 
from classical times, 
but during the first 
millennium of the 
Cliristian era it was 
applied to other sub- 
stances, mcluding com- 
mon salt and possibly 
‘ natron,’ native soda, 
found near the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, in 
Egypt. Ammonium 
chloride is now made 
by neutralising the am- 
raoniacal liquor {§§ 548, 

549), of the gas-works 
with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating and crys- 
tallising the solution. 

The reaction of am- 
monium sulphate and 137.-Diasoci«tion of ammonium 

Sodium chloride is often chloride. 
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employed on the large scale. It is frequently purified by sublima- 
tion from iron pots on to a concave iron plate. 

The decomposition of ammonium chloride vapour by heat is of 
much interest. Ammonium chloride vaporises at about 337° C., and 
the density of the vapour at 400° C., measured by Victor Meyer’s 
method (§ 52), is found to be only half that corresponding to the 
formula NH^Cl. This can only be explained by supposing that each 
molecule of ammonium chloride dissociates into two molecules of, 
say, ammonia and hydrogen chloride, 

NH4CI NH, + HCl. 

The vapour, when cooled, forms ammonium chloride once more, 
but it is possible to separate the ammonia and hydrogen chloride 
from the hot vapour by diffusion (§ 64), and so demonstrate their 
presence. The simple apparatus illustrated in Fig. 137 has been 
used to demonstrate this. An inclined tube has inserted in it a 
porous plug of asbestos fibre. Below this is placed a little ammonium 
chloride, and this is heated until it vaporises. The ammonia formed 
by the dissociation of its vapour diffiises through the plug more 
rapidly than the denser hydrogen chloride, and pieces of litmus 
paper placed above and below the asbestos plug are coloured blue 
and red respectively by the exce.ss of ammonia and of hydrogen 
chloride. There is still controversy as to whether ammonium 
chloride, when intensively dried by phosphorus pentoxide, dis- 
sociates in this way (». § 205). 

Ammonium chloride forms white cubic crystals, resembling those 
of potassium and sodium chloride. When prepared by sublimation 
it has a peculiar fibrous structure. 

It is soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 35 gms. of 
ammonium chloride at 15° C. and 77 gms. at 100° C. In the 
laboratory it is used as a source of ammonia (§691) and more 
extensively in qualitative and quantitative analysis as a source 
of the ammonium ion, the latter being required in order to decrease 
the proportion of hydroxyl ion juelded by ammonia (§ 120). 

In industry it has numerous uses. Large quantities are used in 
the electrolytes of the Leclanch^ cells, and in the ordinary dry 
batteries. It is also used as a fiux in tin plating, galvanising and 
soldering. 

698. Ammonium Sulphate (NH4)2S04 finds considerable use as a 
fertiliser. It is the usual form in which ammonia is recovered from 
coal-gas (§690), and is also made from synthetic ammonia. In 
some of the largest works ammonia is converted into ammonium 
sulphate by means of calcium sulphate (gypsum or anhydrite) 
which is much cheaper than sulphuric acid. The waste carbon 
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dioxide, produced in obtaining from water-gas the hydrogen needed 
for synthetic ammonia [§§ 182(3), 556], is passed into ammonia 
solution and this is stirred with finely ground calcium sulphate. 
The reaction 

2NH, + CO, + H,0 + CaSO, = CaCO, | + (NH4),S04 

completes itself in eight or nine hours at 70® C. It is a white 
crystalline salt, readily soluble in water, l(X) gms. of which dissolve 
74*2 gms. ammonium sulphate at 16® C., 103"3 gms. at 100® C. It 
has the usual properties of ammonium salts and sulphates. 

699. Ammonium Nitrate. — Ammonium nitrate can be made by the 
action of nitric acid on ammonia, 

NH,+ HN0, = NH4N0„ 

On the large scale ammonia is oxidised by air in presence of a 
platinum cataly.st (§ 738) to oxides of nitrogen which with water give 
nitric acid ; this is then neutralised with a further quantity of 
a m monia. Ammonium nitrate forms colourless crystals, which exist 
in several different crystalline forms. It is very soluble in water, 
100 gms. of which dissolve 106 gms. at 16° C. It is of interest 
on account of its ready decomposition into nitrous oxide and water 
(§707), 

NH4NO8 = N,0 + 2H,0. 

It is used on a large scale as an ingredient of explosives and also as 
a source of nitrous oxide. 

A mixture of aluminium powder and ammonium nitrate explodes 
under the influence of a detonator of lead azide or mercury fulminate. 
The aluminium bums, 

2A1 + 3NH4NO, = A1,0, -f 3N, -f 6H,0, 

and the heat produced decomposes the remaining ammonium 
nitrate, forming great volumes of nitrogen, oxygen and steam. It 
is peculiarly safe, for it can neither be ignited by a flame nor 
detonated by any ordinary shock. The salt finds farther uses as 
a freezing-salt, a low temperature being reached when a large 
amount of the salt is dissolved in a small quantity of water. 

700. Ammonium Carbonate was formerly obtained by subliming 
mixture of ammonium sulphate and chalk, but is now manufactured 
by paasing carbon dioxide and ammonia, both obtained in the 
synthetic process, together with some steam into leaden chambers 
where the salt condenses as crusts on the walls. 

CO, + H,0 -f NH, = {NH4)HC0, 

CO,-f 2NH, = NH4.O.CO.NH, 

The product thus actually consists of a mixture of ammonium bicar- 
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bonate NH4.HCO3 with ammonium carbamate NH|.O.CO.NH,. 
Carbonic acid has formula 
/OH 

COcf , while carbamic acid is 
\ 0 H 

carbonate forma a white solid which smells strongly of ammonia. 
The normal carbonate, {NH4)2CO„ may be made by treating the 
solid with concentrated ammonium hydroxide solution. 

701. Ammoniiim Sulphides . — The eulphidep of ammonium exisfc only 
in solution. Colourles.** ammonium sulphide contains (NH4)2S and NH4 , SH. 
Yellow ammonium sulphide is a mixture of polysulphides, such as (NH4)2S3,. 
When exposed to the air they become oxidised to ammonium thiosulphate 
and sulphiu*. Ammonium sulphide finds a considerable use in analysis (§ 804). 

702. Ammonium Phosphates* (nii 4 ) 2 HP 04 , (NHiiHjPO*. are com- 

memial products. They find a use in the fire-proofing of fabrics and also in 
sugar refining. 

Hydeazink N,H4 

703. Fieparation and Properties of Hydrazine.— This hydride of 

nitrogen is basic like aimnonia* but much less so. 

Hydrazine is made by the action of sodium hypochlorite on ammonia in 
the presence of a Brnall quantity of glue which inhibits tlio action of traces of 
metals (notably copper) which catalyse the oxidation of the ammonia to 
nitrogen. Probably (chloramine NHgCl is first formed, 

NHg + NaOCl « NHoCl -f NaOH 
NHgCl + NHa 4- NaOH « N2H4 -f NaCl + HgO. 

The solution is made acid with sulphuric acid, and the sulphate N2n4 . H2SO4 
crystallises out. 

When treated with alkalies, salts of hydrazine do not release the anhydrous 
base for a very stable mono-hydrato is formed. From this the pure base is 
obtained with difficulty by the action of such a powerful alkaline dehydrating 
agent as barium oxide BaO. 

BaO -f N2H4O = Ba(OH)2 + N2H4. 

The free base is better prepared by the reaction of sodium methylate and 
hydrazine hydrocliloride in solution in dry methyl alcohol, 

NaOCHg -f N2H4 . HCl « NaCl 4- CH.,011 4- N2H4. 

ProptrtiM* — ^Hydrazine is a colourless liquid, which combines with water, 
giving a weakly alkaline solution of the hydrate. Hydrazine hydrate and 
hydrazine salts are strong reducing agents, being oxidised to nitrogen. They 
reduce the salts of the noble metals and of copper to the metal, ferric salts 
to ferrous salts, etc. 

The salts in solution give the ion N2H5+. 

Pure hydrazine is now manufactured as a rocket fuel and is used in con- 
junction with a poiverful oxidising agent. 

Hydbazoio Acid 

701 PNpmtkmaoA Propel^ of Hydia«^AcilAzoumde.N^ 

The sodium salt of this remarkable compound is made by the action of nitrous 
oxide on sodamide. Ammonia is passed over heated sodium, 

2Na + 2NH, » 2NaNH, + 


/NH, 

CO< . Commercial ammoniam 
\OH 
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and nitrous oxide passed over the melted sodamide, 

NaNH, -f ONg « NaN* *f HgO. 

The latter salt when distilled with 50 per cent» sulphuric acid yields hydra- 
zoic acid. 

The formula of the acid is probably N N z: NH, for the X-ray diagrams 
of azides show that the three nitrogen atoms lie in a straight line. The ion 

may be j^; N I N | N : J or j*N = N i;! nJ . This agrees well with the method 

of preparation, for nitrous oxide is probably : N N ; O : The acid is a highly 
poisonous volatile liquid boiling at 37 C. It explodes when heated or struck. 
It is an acid about as strong as acetic acid (dissociation constant c. 1*8 
X 10~*). Most of its salts, the azides, are very sensitive explosives, and lead 
azide Pb(N 3)2 is a more efficient detonator than mercury fulminate (g.v. § 447). 
The azides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals are not explosive but decom- 
pose quietly when heated, yielding very pure nitrogen. 

HyPKOXYXulMIKB 


705. HydrOXylaxnilld NHgOH. — Ilydroxylamine may be made by 
passing nitric oxide into a solution in which tin is reacting with hydrochloric 
acid. 

2NO -f 6H « 2 NH 2 OH. 

The hydrochloride HO . NH3CI is formed. 

The best method is by the action of sulphites on nitrites. A concentrated 
solution of sodium nitrite (2 mols.) is mixed with a solution of sodium car- 
bonate (1 mol.) and sulphur dioxide passed in till just acid. The reaction 
HO . NO -f 2H2SO3 «= HO . N(S 03 H )2 HgO 
takes place. The salt HO . N(S03Na)2 is formed and the solution is warmed 
to 90® C, with dilute sulphuric acid, when hydroxy lamine sulphate is formed, 
HO . N{S 03 Na )2 + 2H2O - HO . NHg . HgSO^ -f NagSO^. 

The salt is cr 5 »^ 8 tallisod out. The free hydroxy lamine is made by the action 
of sodium methoxide on the hydrochloride, 

HO . NH 3 CI 4- CHgONa « NaCl -f CH 3 OH -f NHgOH. 
Ilydroxylamine is a white solid and is extremely uiistablo, decomposing into 
ammonia and nitrogen, 

3NHoOH « NH 3 + N 2 -f 3 H 2 O. 

Its salts are fairly stable. They are powerful reducing agents, converting the 
salts of the noble metals into free metal, and cupric salts into cuprous oxide. 
Oxides of nitrogen or free nitrogen are the products. 

On the other hand, Ilydroxylamine salts oxidise ferrous salts to ferric salts, 
ammonia being formed. 


It should be noted that hydroxylamine, hydrazine, ammonia, and, 
in general, all basic compounds whore salts are formed by attach- 
ment of the acid radical to nitrogen, form salts by addition of the 
whole acid molecule, not by replacement of the acid hydrogen, lii 
each case we have 
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or, represented according to the electronic theory of valency, 


H 

H 


• • 

X : N : H 

• • 

H 

n 


This behaviour of the — NH, or amino group is of peculiar 
interest on account of the commonness of amino-compounds in 
organic chemistry. These salts are often known as “ hydro- 
chlorides,” etc. Thus we speak of HO.NH 3 CI as hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride rather than as hydroxylammonium chloride, and of 
CHjNHjCl. as methylamine hydrochloride rather than methyl- 
ammonium chloride. None the less, these are all true chlorides, and 
furnish the chloride ion in solution, 

CHjNHjCl [CH,.NH,]+ -f C1-. 

THE OXIDES AND OXYACIDS OF NITROGEN. 

706. Oxides and Oxyacids of Nitrogen.— These compounds are for 
the most part of great industrial importance. The demand for 
nitrates as fertilisers and for nitric acid in so many important 
industries, such as the manufacture of explosives, dyes and drugs, 
has led to the development of methods of manufacture based on the 
formation of oxides of nitrogen from the air and the subsequent 
conversion of these to nitrates. There are six oxides of nitrogen : — 


Nitrous oxide 

. N 3 O 

Nitric oxide 

. NO 

Dinitrogen trioxide 

- N,0,(N.0,) 

Nitrogen tetroxide (peroxide) 

. NOg^NjO. 

Nitrogen pentoxide 

• N 3 O, 

Nitrogen trioxide 

. NO, 

The oxyacids of nitrogen include : — 


Hyponitrous acid 

. H,N,0, 

Nitrous acid 

. HNO, 

Nitric acid 

. HNO, 

(Pernitric acid 

. HNO,) 


NiTEOus Oxide 

707. Preparation. — The gas was discovered by Priestley, who 
acted on nitric oxide (nitrous air) with moist iron filings. He 
obtained a gas, ‘ diminished nitrous air,’ which had properties 
different from nitric oxide, 

2NO -f Fe + H,0 = NjO + Fe(OH),. 

Davy investigated its properties in 1799. 
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Nitrous oxide is best prepared — 

( 1 ) By the action of heat on ammonium nitrate. 

(2) By the action of stannous chloride on nitric acid. 

The preparation of the gas by reduction of nitrites and nitrates 
may be carried out in several ways, but the above ( 2 ) is the 
simplest. 

( 1 ) It is necessary to take care that ammonium nitrate be not 
heated too strongly, particularly if it is not pure. Violent and even 
explosive evolution of gas may occur if the temperature rises too 
high, 

NH 4 NO, = NjO + 2H,0. 

Thirty grams of ammonium nitrate are placed in a 500 c.c. round* 
bottomed flask fitted with safety tube, thermometer and delivery 
tube, and wash-bottles as described below. The flask is steadily 
heated to 266® C., care being taken that the evolution of gas is not 
too rapid. A mixture of ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate 
may be used and gives a slower current of gas (cf. § 679 (1) ). The 
gas should be collected over mercury or over hot water, for its 
solubility in cold water is inconveniently great. 

The gas as it leaves the flask contains much moisture and some 
nitric oxide and traces of chlorine arising from ammonium chloride 
present in the nitrate as an impurity. 

These are removed by washing with ferrous sulphate and caustic 
soda solutions and drying with sulphuric acid. The last process is, 
of course, omitted if the gas is to be collected over water. 

(2) A solution containing 5 parts of stannous chloride, 10 parts 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*21), and 0*9 part nitric acid (sp. gr. 1‘38), 
when heated to boiling evolves a stream of nitrous oxide, which 
should be washed and dried as above, 

2HNOs -f 4SnClj + 8 HCI = 4 SnCl 4 + fiHgO + NjO. 

708. Formula. — ^The decomposition of nitrous oxide by heated 
copper shows that 1 volume of the gas yields 1 volume of nitrogen. 
The formula is therefore NjOn. Since the vapour density is 22 
(H, = 1 ), the molecular weight is 44 and the formula NjO, 
(2 -f- 14 + 16). Its structure is linear and since the dipole moment 
is very low (0'17D), it is probably a resonance hybrid of the two 
highly polar structures N s= N— >• O and N — 0. 

709. Physical Properties. — ^Nitrous oxide, sometimes called 
‘ laughing gas,’ is a colourless gas which has a sweetish taste and 
pleasant odour. The smell of the gas as given by the dentist is 
largely due to the rubber bag from which it usually is administered. 

Nitrous oxide is not poisonous and, when mixed with enough 
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oxygen to enable it to support life, may be inhaled for boors. In 
s m all quantities it is said to produce exhilaration, and Davy, after 
inhaling it, capered and danced round the laboratory ‘like a 
madman.* 

The gas probably affects the highest mental functions * first, and, 
like alcohol, causes a man to lo.se control of his behaviour and foUow 
his instincts. Davy laughed and capered because he was exhilarated 
by making a scientific discovery ; dental patients sometimes hit the 
dentist, but do not commonly laugh. 

In larger quantities nitrous oxide produces anaesthesia of a safe 
but not very deep type. It is chiefly used for dental operations, 
but finris considerable use in surgery, and is often used to induce 
anaesthesia, which is then maintained by ether or chloroform. 

Nitrous oxide liquefies when cooled to a liquid boiling at — 88-5'’ 
C. Its critical temperature is c. 36° C., and it can therefore be 
liquefied by pressure alone. The liquid solidifies at — 90-8° C. The 
gas is moderately soluble in water. At 15° C. water dissolves about 
three-quarters of its volume of the gas. 

Nitrous oxide is readily decomposed by heat into its components, 

2N,0 = 2N, -f 0„ 

at a red beat and above. 

It therefore readily supports combustion, for almost any burning 
substance is hot enough to decompose the gas and so form a mixture 
of two parts of nitrogen and one part of oxygen, which supports 
combustion more vigorously than air. Feebly burning sulphur or a 
splinter just tipped by a feeble spark do not produce enough beat to 
do this and are extinguished in the gas. 

Like ail oxides of nitrogen it is decomposed when passed over red- 
hot copper, 

N,0 + Cu == CuO + N,. 

It behaves as a neutral oxide. Its formula is that of the anhydride 
of hyponitrous acid but shows none of the properties of an 

acidic oxide. 

710. Detection. — ^Nitrous oxide may be distinguished from 
oxygen by the fact that it is not absorbed by sodium p}Togallate 
solution, and does not give brown nitrogen tetroxide when mixed 

^ “ Nitrous oxide . . . when suilicieutly diluted with air stimulates the 
mystical consciousness in an extraordinary degree. Depth beyond depth of 
truth seems reveeded to the inhaler. This truth fades out, however, or escapes, 
at the moment of coming to ; and if any words remain over in which it seemed 
to clothe itself, they prove to be the veriest nonsense. Nevertheless, tbs sense 
of a profound meaning having been tdiere persists ; and 1 know more than 
one person who is persuaded that in the nitrous oxide trance we liave a 
gmuine metaphysical revelation.” — William James: “The Varieties of 
ous Experience.” 
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with nitric oxide. From other neutral gases it is distinguished by 
the fact that it relights a brightly glowing splinter of wood. If other 
nitrogen oxides are contained in the gas mixture these should be 
removed by absorption with ferrous sulphate solution. 


Nrmio OxiDB 

711. Historical. — ^Nitric oxide was apparently observed by van 
Helmont and later by Mayow in 1674, but was first investigated by 
Priestley in 1772. In each case the gas was prepared by the action 
of metals on nitric acid. 

712. Frepaiation. — (1) Nitric oxide is formed when mixtures of 
nitrogen and oxygen, e.g., air, aie exposed to very high temperatures, 

N, + 0, ^ 2N0. 

The reaction is fully discussed under synthetic nitric acid (§ 737). 

(2) Nitric acid reacts with most metals (§ 744), and the normal 
product of the action of the moderately diluted acid upon metals 
is nitric oxide. The best method of preparation is to allow nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1'2^) to act on copper turnings. The gas contains a 
certain amount of nitrogen tetroxide. It may be somewhat purified 
by passing through water or by absorption in ferrous sulphate 
solution, from which it is again liberated by the action of heat. 

(3) A pure gas is obtained by pouring concentrated sulphuric acid 
into a solution of ferrous sulphate and potassium nitrate in such a 
manner that the acid forms a lower layer covered by the solution. 

2KN0j+ 6 FeS 04 + 4H jSO* = 3Fe *(804)3+ K 2 SO 4 + 2N0+ 4H *0. 

(4) A very pure gas is prepared by dropping 60 per cent, sul- 
phuric acid into a concentrated solution of sodium nitrite (2 parts) 
and potassium iodide (1 part); the resulting nitrous and hydriodio 
acids react giving nitric oxide and iodine. 

2HNO, + 2 HI = 2N0 + I* + 2 H 3 O. 


The gas may also be prepared by numerous other methods based 
on the reduction of nitrites and nitrates. 

718. Formula. — ^The gas may be decomposed by a heated nickel 
spiral (§ 684), when it is found that (o) the gas is halved in volume 
while ( 6 ) the nickel increases in weight by 63*33 per cent, of the 
weight of the gas, 

2Ni + 2 NO = 2NiO + N,. 

The first piece of evidence (a) shows that one molecule of nitrogen 
(N,) forms two molecules of nitric oxide, and that consequently the 


formula is NO,. The percentage of oxygen in this must be 


100 X 16« 
14 + 16n’ 


* Equal porta of water and * oonoentrated ’ nitric ooid (q>. gr. 1*4). 
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and since this is equal to 53-33, n equals 1 and the formula is NO. 

Since nitrogen has 5, and oxygen 6 electrons, it is impossible to write the 
formula so that each atom has an octet. Nitric oxide is, in fact, one of the few 
compoimds with an odd number of electrons. Its reactivity and its para, 
magnetism is in agreement with this. It is thought to be a resonance hybrid of 
N rrr O (whcro the oxygen has 8 and the nitrogen only 7 electrons) and N O 
(where the position is reversed). 

It is somewhat sxirprising that a double molecule, N202» O — N — N ^ 0 
is not formed in tlie gas : it does occur in the solid at — ITo'^ C. 

714. Physical Properties. — ^Nitric oxide is a colourless gas, the 
smeU and taste of which cannot be ascertained, since it reacts with 
air and forms the pungent nitrogen tetroxide. The gas is denser 
than air [D. 16 (H, = 1), 1-038 (air = 1)]. It is liquefied and solidi- 
fied only at very low temperatures, the melting point being — 163-6® 
C., and the boiling point — 151-7® C. 

It is sparingly soluble in water, whieh dissolves about one- 
twentieth of its volume of the gas at 16® C. It dissolves freely in 
solutions of ferrous salts, with which it combines chemically. Loose 
compounds of dark colour, such as FeSO*.NO, FeCl^.NO, are 
formed, some of which have been isolated. Solutions of copper 
sulphate, and of nickel, cobalt, and manganese salts, also dissolve 
the gas, probably forming similar compounds. 

715. Chemical Properties. — ^Nitric oxide is decomposed only at 
high temperatures. The reaction is 

N, + Og 2NO - 4316 Cals. 

It therefore follows that a rise of temperature tends to increase the 
proportion of nitric oxide present in the equilibrium mixture. At 
lower temperatures, below 600" C., the reaction is so slow that 
equilibrium is not reached and the gas appears stable. Round 
about 1,600® C. the gas decomposes almost completely, equilibrium 
being rapidly attained. At higher temperatures, up to 3,000® C., 
the equilibrium shifts to the right, and a fair proportion of the gas 
(up to 6 or 6 per cent.) persists at equilibrium. 

Most combustibles are extinguished by the gas, but strongly 
burning phosphorus or charcoal decomposes the gas and bums 
brilliantly in the oxygen so produced. 

Many metals are oxidised when heated in the gas, 

2Cu + 2NO = 2CuO + N,. 

The gas can be reduced and also oxidised. 

Oxidising agents convert the gas into nitrogai peroxide or nitric 
acid. The gas is particularly notable as combining directly with 
oxygen in the cold, forming the brown gas, nitrogen tetroxide, 

2NO + Og = NgO*. 
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If the reaction takes place over water the latter gas is absorbed. The 
earliest method of determining the proportion of oxygen in a gas 
was to collect it in a graduated vessel over water or caustic potash, 
and bubble in nitric oxide as long as any brown colour was produced. 
The diminution in volume indicated the proportion of oxygen 
present. Other oxidising agents mostly produce nitric acid. Thus, 
with iodine in dilute solution nitric acid and hydrogen iodide are 
produced, 

31, + 4H,0 -f 2NO = 2HN0, + 6HI. 

With potassium permanganate, nitric acid is formed, 

lONO + GKMnO* + 12 H,S 04 = lOHNO, + eKHSO* 

+ 6MnSO, + 4H,0. 

Nitric oxide reacts with certain reducing agents. Thus the 
metals (e. supra) reduce it to nitrogen, and when it is exploded with 
hydrogen the same result occurs, 

2NO -f 2H, = 2H,0 + N,. 

If, however, the gas mixed with hydrogen is passed over platinum 
black or certain other metallic catalysts it is reduced to ammonia, 

2NO + 6H, = 2NH, + 2H,0. 

Some reducing agents, such as sulphurous acid, reduce it to nitrous 
oxide, 

2NO -f H,SO, = N,0 4- HjSO,. 

while stannous chloride reduces it to hydroxylamine (q.v). 

Concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide decomposes the gas, 
forming nitrites and nitrous oxide, 

4NO + 2KOH = N,0 + 2KNO, + H,0. 

The addition products of nitric oxide and metallic salts have been 
alluded to above (§ 714). With chlorine and bromine it combines 
additively, forming nitrosyl chloride and nitrosyl bromide, 

2NO + a, = 2NOC1. 

716. Detection. — ^The production of a brown colour when a 
colourless gas is mixed with air is evidence of the presence of nitric 
oxide. If nitrogen peroxide is also present, difficulty is caused by 
the reaction of the two gases to form the acidic dinitrogen trioxide 
which reacts with water giving nitrous acid. For this reason, 

NO,-|- NO ^N,0, 

N,0,+ H,0 = 2HN0, 

nitric oxide cannot, unless it is in large excess, be separated from 
nitrogen peroxdde by absorption of the latter with water or potash^ 
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DiNITBOaBN Tbioxidb. 

717. Preparation • — This unstable compound is prepared by mixing 
nitric oxide and nitrogen peroxide^ 

NOg + NO^N^Oa. 

On cooling the mixture to — 30® C. the trioxide condenses as a blue liquid. 

It may also be prepared by the action of nitric acid on arsenic trioxide, 

AsgOa + 2HNO3 « N2O3 + 2HA8O3. 

Acid of 6 p. gr. 1*5 should be used, cooling often being necessary to moderate 
the reaction. The gases are dried over calcium chloride and condensed in a 
ij-tube cooled in ice and salt. 

The action of nitric acid, five to six times normal (sp. gr. 1*17), on copper 
yields the trioxide, 

6 HNOa -f 2Cu « 2 Cu(N 03)2 -f SHgO + NjOa- 

In both the last cases very little of the actual trioxide is formed, the gas 
being mainly a mixture of nitrogen tetroxide and nitric oxide, which react 
on cooling to form the liquid trioxide. 

718. Physical Properties. — Dinitrogen trioxide is at room tempera- 
tures about 97 per cent, dissociated into nitrogen peroxide and nitric oxide. 
It behaves therefore, physically and chemically, like a mixture of these gases. 
The liquid boils at 4- 3*5'’C.^ and it is not dissociated below — 21® C. 

The gas at ordinary temperatures contains the molecules N 2 O 3 , N 4 O 5 , 
NO, NO 2 and N 2 O 4 . 

The gas in most respects behaves as a mixture of these gases. Thus the 
gas reacts with water, forming both nitrous and nitric acids, free nitric oxide 
remaining undissolved. It is, however, absorbed by dry potash, forming only 
potassium nitrite, 

NgOj 4 2KOH « 2 KNO 2 4 HgO. 

Nitboobk Tbtboxidb. 

719. History. — ^Nitrogen tetroxide in the form of ‘ brown fumes * 
was noticed by HaJes, Priestley and Scheele. Its formula was first 
accurately determined by Gay-Lussac in 1816. 

720. Preparation. — (1) Nitrogen tetroxide may be made by mix- 
ing nitric oxide and oxygen in the proportions indicated in the 
equation 

2NO -f O, = N,0,. 

The method is not a convenient one in practice. 

(2) The decomposition of the nitrate of any one of the heavy 
metals by heat produces the gas mixed with some oxygen. Lead 
nitrate is best, for since it is anhydrous, the gas from it is dry, 

2Pb(NO,), = 2PbO + 2N,04 -f 0,. 

(3) The action of nitric acid on sodium nitrite yields the gas, 

NaNOj + 2HNO, * NaNO, + H,0 + N,0,. 

1 Widely varying figures, — 27* C. to 43® C., are given. The difTerences 
depend perhaps, on tlw degrees of purity and dryness of the material. 
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In each case the gas may be coUected by downward displacement, 
or, better, dried with phosphorus pentoxide and condensed in a 
U-tube surrounded by ice and salt. It forms a yellow liquid, which 
may be vaporised once more, giving the pure gas. 

721« Physical Properties. — ^Nitrogen tetroxide is a brown gas 
which deepens in colour when heated owing to dissociation (». 
below). It has a pungent smell and acid taste and is very poisonous. 
When cooled it condenses to a yellow liquid, boiling at - 21*1° C., 
and it freezes to a coloudess solid melting at - 11'2°C. 



Fio. 138. — Preparation of nitrogen tetroxide from lead nitrate. 

The density of the gas does not correspond to the value for the 
formula NOj or N, 04 , but is intermediate between the two values. 
The densities of nitrogen peroxide at various temperatures have been 
determined, and from them we deduce that nitrogen tetroxide con- 
tains both molecules, NO, and NjO,, in equilibrium. 


1 

Temperatm. 

Observed Density of Gas 
referred to Hydrogen at the 
aame Temperature. 

Per cent. NO* by Volume 
(calculated). 

26*7 

38*16 

34*0 

39-8 

36*4 

46*0 

60-2 

29*9 

69*8 

80-6 

26*9 

S7 7 

1001 

24*2 

94*8 

121-6 

23*3 

98*6 

135-0 

23*06 

98*8 
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The calculation of the percentages of NOj and N2O4 by volume may be 
performed as follows : — 

Let 11*2 litres of the gas contain a litres of NO2 and (11*2 — a;) litres of 
N2O4. 

The weighu of 11*2 litres of the gas is the density referred to hydrogen. 
The weight of the NOg and N2O4 is their volume in litres multiplied by 
their molecular weight and divided by 22*4. 

vn ^-^6. (ll*2~fl;)92 
22 * 4 *^ 22*4 • 


V.D. «= 46 


(22*4 - x) 
22*4 


If we term the percentage of N O2 p, a 

and we have 

VD « 0 112 p) 


and 


22*4 

V.D. « 46 (1 - 0 006 p). 

V.D, 


200(1 


46 


). 


11*2 p 
100 ' 


722. Structure and Formula.— The considerations of its density 
(above) and the decomposition of the gas by copper or nickel 
(cf. § 713) show that the gas is an equilibrium mixture, 


O 


\ 


.0 


N2O4 is easily represented as N - N , but NOg is an odd- 

o o 

lectron molecule like NO (§ 713) and is probably to be represented 
resonance hybrid of N and N with a bond 


^lecti 
; as a 


Z \ 

0^ 0 


0 '0 


angle of 132“. The nitrogen atom in NO ^ has only a septet of electrons 
and is ready to complete its octet by forming addition-products. 

723. Chemical Properties. — ^Nitrogen tetroxide does not bum, nor 
does it support the combustion of feebly burning substances. Sub- 
stances such as phosphorus and glowing charcoal, which produce a 
high temperatiire when they bum, decompose the gas and bum in 
the oxygen produced, 

2N0,-f 2C = 2CO,+ N,. 

Some substances are oxidised when heated in the gas and reduce 
it only to nitric oxide. Thus carbon monoxide bums in the gas. 
forming carbon dioxide and nitric oxide, 

CO -f NO, - CO, -+- NO. 

Sodium and some other metals behave similarly, 

Pb + NO, = PbO + NO. 
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Certain salts form loose compounds with nitrogen tetrozide, such 
as 4FeCl2-N02, Mg(N03)2.N02, or Cu(N03)2.2N02, much resembling 
the compoimds formed with nitric oxide, such as FeSO4.NO. 

Metallic oxides often react with liquid N2O4 to form either 
anhydrous nitrates, or addition compounds of these with NO2. 

The reaction of nitrogen tetroxide and water is of importance from 
the point of view of the nitric acid industry (§ 738). 

Nitrogen tetroxide reacts with water, first of all forming nitric and 
nitrous acids, 

NjO, + H,0 = HNO, + HNO,. 

Unless the liquid is ice-cold, some or aU of the nitrous acid then 
decomposes. If but little water is present, dinitrogen trioxide and 
water result, 

2HN02ViN,0,+ H,0, 

but in presence of much water nitric acid and nitric oxide are 
formed, 

3HNO, = HNO, + 2NO + H2O. 

In presence of excess of air this nitric oxide is converted into nitrogen 
tetroxide, which reacts with more water as already described ; so 
that in presence of excess of oxygen and water at a temperature 
high enough to decompose nitrons acid, nitric acid would be the sole 
product 

2H,0 + 2 N 2 O 4 -t- 0, = 4HN0,. 

The reaction is of importance in the synthesis of nitric acid {§ 738). 

Nitrogen tetroxide is absorbed by alkalis, nitrates and nitrites 
being formed, together with a little nitric oxide according to the 
equations 

(1) N 2 O 4 + HjO = HNO 2 + HNO, 

HNO, + HNO, + 2K0H = KNO, + KNO, + 2H2O 

(2) rSHNO, = HNO, + 2N0 -f H,0“| 

[_HNO, -f KOH == KNO, + 3,0 J ’ 

On account of this formation of nitric oxide caustic alkalis are not 
very perfect absorbents for nitrogen tetroxide. Nitrogen tetroxide is 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming nitrosyl-sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid, 

2NO2 + H2SO4 = [N0+] IHSO4-] + HNO,. 

724. Detection. — ^Nitrogen tetroxide is recognisable by its odour 
and its brown colour and its reaction with water to give a colourless 
liquid (distinction from bromine and chromyl chloride). It is an 
oxidising agent and liberates iodine from potassium iodide. 
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Nitbooek Pbntoxidie. 

725. ProiMUratiOll. — (i.) Nitrogen pentoxide » most readily mode by the 
action of phosphorUB pentoxide on pure water-free nitric acid. The latter in 
mixed in a cooled distilling flask with twice its weight of the former. The 
flask is then heated to 60-70'’ C. and the nitrogen pentoxide is distilled over 
in a current of air and condenses as a yellow solid in a series of well-cooled 
wash-bottles, 

PfiO* + 2HN08 « NgOj + 2HP08. 

(ii.) The action of chlorine on dry silver nitrate produces nitrogen pent- 
oxide, 

4Ag]^03 -f- 2 CI 2 ~ ^^ 2^6 "f" 4AgCl -f- 

Nitrogen pentoxide fornis white crystals which sublime at 32*4® under 
atmospheric pressure. It begins to decompose above its melting point and 
explodes when rapidly heated, 2 N 2 O 5 = 2 N 2 O 4 H- O 2 . 

With water it forms nitric acid, much heat bemg evolved, 

NjiOfi + HgO « 2HN08. 

726. Nitrogan Triozide NO, is said to be formed by the action of ozone 
on nitrogen pentoxide. Although too unstable to be isolated it dissolves in 
water to give a solution Avith strongly oxidising powei’s. 

OxYAOiDS OP Nitrogen 

727. HyiKimtroasAcidHsNsOstHO— acid 

and hyponitrites ore prepared, as a rule, by reduction of nitrites. 

Thus, if a cold solution of sodium nitrite is reduced by sodium amalgam 
the hyponitrite is formed, 

2NaN02 4- 4H « NagN^Og + 2 H 2 O. 

The addition of silver nitrate to the neutralised solution precipitates silver 
hyponitrite, which may be rubbed in a mortar with cold dilute HCl and the 
solution of hyponitrous acid filtered off. 

AggNgOg 4- 2HC1 = HgNgOg 4* 2AgCL 
Hyponitrites are also prepared by the action of sulphites upon nitrites. 
Hyponitrous acid in the pure state forms white leaflets, which explode 
when rubbed. The solution is a very weak acid which does not decompose 
carbonates. It decomposes slowly in air into nitrous and nitric acids^ 
2H2N20g 4- ilOg = 2HN08 4- 2IlKOg. 

When boiled it gives nitrous oxide, 

HglSigOg ** HgO 4" 

It is a reducing agent, being oxidised by permanganate to nitrates. 

Its structural formula is indicated by the decomposition of its ethyl ester 

(CgH 8 )gN 20 g CgHgOH + C 2 H 4 O + Ng, 

Alcohol. Aldehyde, Nitrogen, 

which shows that it contains the azo-group — N = N — and its formula is 
therefore probably HO - N « N ~ OH. 

728. Byd«ndirites.--sodivim hydronitrite NagNOg has been made by 
the interaction of sodium nitrite and sodium dissolved in liquid ammonia. 
It is unstable, decomposing violently at 100-130® C. The acid HgNOg has 
not been isolated. 
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NiTEOtrs Acid HNO,. 

729. Pwpaiatioii of Nitrons Acid.— Nitrous acid is unstable and 
cannot be preserved, but its salts, the nitrites, are stable compounds. 

Nitrous acid is formed — 

(1) By the action of nitrogen trioxide on water at 0* C., 

N,0,+ Hj0 = 2HN0,. 

(2) Nitrites when treated with dilute acids yield nitrous acid, 
which almost immediately begins to decompose. The piire dilute 
acid is obtained when barium nitrite solution is decomposed by the 
theoretical quantity of ice-cold dilute siilphuric acid. In this way 
a roughly fifth-normal solution can bo obtained. 

Ba(NO*)a + HjSO, = BaSO* j -j- 2HNOa. 

The acid may be decanted or filtered from the insoluble barium 
sulphate. 

730. Fonnnlft. — Nitrous acid has the formula HNOj as shown by its 
monobasic character and its formation from nitrogen trioxide and water. 
The behaviour of some of its derivatives indicate the structure 

H-NC 

while that of others indicates, HO — N -• O 

731. Properties of Nitrous Acid. — ^Nitrous acid forms a blue solu- 
tion which rapidly decomposes even in the cold, evolving nitric 
oxide and leaving dilute nitric acid, 

3HNO2 ^ H3O+ + NO3- + 2NO. 

At higher temperatures nitrogen peroxide and nitric oxide are 
evolved, 

2HNOa ^ NO -f NO, + H,0. 

Nitrous acid is a very reactive substance. It acts both as a 
reducing agent and an oxidising agent. 

Thus most oxidising agents (permanganates, dichromates, chlorine, 
bromine) convert it into nitric acid, eg., 

HNO, + Br, + H,0 ^ HNO, -f 2HBr. 

Nitrites may be titrated with permanganate, the reaction being 

5KNO, + 2KMn04 -f 4H,S04 = 6KNO, + 2KHSO4 
2MnS04 + 3H,0. 

Reducing agents convert nitrous acid into nitric oxide. Thus 
stannous chloride reduces it, 

SnCl, -f 2HC1 + 2HNO, = Sna, + 2H,0 -f 2NO, 
as do also sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. 
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Nitrous acid reacts with ammonia and with many substances 
containing the — NH} group, liberating water and nitrogen 
(§679(1)). 

NH, + HNO, = NH 4 NOS = N, + 2H,0. 

Thus nitrous acid and urea give carbon dioxide, water and nitrogen, 
yNH, 

CO<; + 2HNO, = CO, + 3H,0 + 2 N, 

\nh. 

With salts of the primary aromatic amines, diazonium compounds oontain- 
ing the — N+ group are produced, 

III 

N 

[CgHg . NH3+]C1- + HNO 2 =- rCgHg -N 1 < Cl- + 2H„0. 

L liiJ 

N 

Aniline hydrochloride. Benzenediazonium chloride. 

These diazonium compounds give dyestuffs of intense colour with certain 
amines and phenols, and a sensitive test for nitrites depends on their reaction 
with metaphenylene-diamine hydrochloride, CjH 4 (NHg) 2 HCl, to form a dye- 
stuff — Bismarck brown. 

732. Nitrites. — ^The nitrites of the alkali metals are prepared by 
heating the nitrates with or without the addition of a reducing agent 
(§ 242), but they are chiefly prepared from the diluted oxides of 
nitrogen left over in the preparation of nitric acid by oxidation of 
ammonia (§ 738). 

They are for the most part very soluble salts. All nitrites except 
those of sodium and potassium are decompo.sed by heat into oxides 
of nitrogen and a metallic oxide. With aci^ nitrous acid is liberated 
(v. § 729). Numerous complex nitrites are known, among which are 
notable the cobalti-nitrites (§1192). Sodium nitrite (§242) finds 
much use in the dye industry. 

Niteio Acid HNO, 

788. Bistory. — ^Nitric acid is first described in the works 
attributed to Geber, as being made by the distillation of nitre, blue 
vitriol and alum. The latter, when heated, formed sulphuric acid, 
which reacted with the nitre. Geber flourished in the eighth century 
A.D., but it is not certain that the Latin works attributed to him are 
earlier than c. 1100. The preparation from sulphuric acid iuid 
nitrates was originated by Glauber in 1648. 

Lavoisier showed that the acid contained oxygen, and later that 
it was composed of nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen. 

784. Occtuience. — ^Free nitric acid is formed by lightning flashes, 
which bring about the combination of the oxygen and nitrogen of 
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the air according to the reactions outlined in § 737, 738. These 
traces of nitric acid, carried down by rain water, afford one of the 
sources of soil nitrogen. 

735. Preparation of Nitric Acid. 

(1) Nitric acid is made on the laboratory scale by the distillation 
of a nitrate, usually of potassium, with sulphuric acid. Equal 
weights may be used and the acid distilled over into a cooled receiver, 

KNO, + HjSO, = KHSO, + HNO,. 

The product contains some dissolved nitrogen tetroxide, which 
colours it yellow, and usually also a little water. It is purified by 
mixing it with concentrated sulphuric acid, distilling again, and 
removing nitrogen tetroxide from the distillate by blowing a current 
of dry air through it. The process is also used on a manufacturing 
scale. 

(2) Nitric acid is made on the large scale by oxidising ammonia 



Fia. 139. — ^Laboratory preparation of nitric acid. 


and by the direct combination of nitrogen and oxygen in presence 
of water. These important processes are discussed below. 

736. Blanufactare o! Nitric Acid from Sodium Nitrate. — Sodium 
nitrate is obtained in great quantities from the nitre beds of Chile 
and Peru (§242), and this salt is one of the chief sources of nitric 
acid. 

On the commercial scale approximately equal weights of ‘ oil of 
vitriol ’ (crude sulphuric acid) and sodium nitrate are distilled in a 
cast-iron retort. The reaction takes place as described, 

NaNO, + = NaHSO, + HNO„ 

in the last section, and nitric acid is driven off. 

The greatest part of the vapour is condensed in water-cooled 
earthenware or silica pipes. The uncondensed gases are passed over 
stoneware balls contained in a small tower down which water flows, 
bein^ continually circulated until it becomes fairly strong acid. 
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The residue in the retort is mostly sodium pyrosulphate, arising 
from the decomposition of the sodium hydrogen sulphate first 
formed, 

2NaHS04 = NajSjO, + HjO. 

This residue, being readily fusible, is run out of the retort in a 



Mi urn Nitrate 
'and Sulphuric acid 


Fio. 140. — ^Manufacture of nitric acid from codium nitrate. 


liquid condition. It was a former practice to conduct the distillation 
at such a high temperature that the reaction to normal sodium 
sulphate took place. According to the equation 

2NaNOj + HjSO* = Na^SO* + 2HN08, 

there would be twice as much nitiic acid from a given weight of 
sulphuric acid. This is no longer done, for the labour of digging out 
the infusible sodium sulphate is such that it pays better to use more 
acid and empty the retorts by simply opening a plug. 

737. Manulactore of Nitric Acid ^ctly from Air and Water.— 
When a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen is subjected to a very high 
temperature some nitric oxide is formed according to the equation, 

N, + 0, ^ 2NO - 43,200 cals. 

Since heat is absorbed when nitric oxide is formed, the percentage 
of nitric oxide in the mixture at equilibrium becomes greater as the 
temperature becomes higher (Law of van’t Hoff and Le Chatelier, 
§ III) It is only at temperatures between 2,000° C. and 3,000° C. 
that a useful yield of nitric oxide is obtainable. The only means of 
obtaining such a temperature cheaply is the use of the electric arc. 
If the nitric oxide so formed be allowed to cool slowly the equili- 
brium shifts back to the left and only oxygen and nitrogen remain, 
but if the gases are cooled very quickly to a temperature below 
1,000° C. the equilibrium has not time to readjust itself entirely. The 
rate of decomposition of nitric oxide below 1,000° C. is so slow as 
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{o be immeasurable. The problem is then to heat air to the highest 
temperature possible and cool it quickly. The method adopted 
varies somewhat. The Birkeland-Eyde process, described below, 
is now but little used, but is worth describing as having been the 
iirst method used for the fixation of atmospheric nitrc^en. 

A large electric arc is spread into a thin disc of flame by the action of an 
electro-magnet. The arc between two electrodes carries a current and there- 
fore tends to move in a magnetic field. The direction of the current b^ng 




Fio. 141. — Sections of Birkeland-Eyde arc fumaoe. 
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reversed many times a second, the arc travels alternately in each direction 
and spreads into a thin, intensely hot flame, some 6 feet in diameter. Air is 
directed into this sheet of flame and forms a proportion of nitric oxide (c. 1 
per cent,)* This is carried ofF and cooled by passage through the tubes of a 
series of fire-tube boilers, which raise the steam necessary for all the opera- 
tions carried on at the works (except, of course, the generation of the elec- 
tricity). The mixture of nitric oxide and air is converted into nitric acid as 
in § 736. 


788 . Manofactore ot Nitric Acid irom Ammonia. — ^This is now the 
most important method of manufacture. If a mixture of ammonia 
gas and air be passed through a heated tube nitrogen and water are 
the normal products, 


AMMONIA OXIDATION 4 NH 3 + 30, = 2N, + 6H,0. 


4NH3+50i{+N^ 
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Fia. 142. — Catalytic oxi- 
dation of ammonia. 


But if the tube contains metallic platinum in 
any form the reaction takes another course and 
nitric oxide is produced, 

4NH, -f 60, = 4N0 + 6H,0. 

On the commercial scale synthetic ammonia, 
made as described in § 689, may be readily 
oxidised to nitric acid. A mixture of ammonia 
and air in the proportion of about one volume of 
ammonia to nine of air is passed through a 
cylinder of heated platinum wire gauze (Fig. 
142), when it is rapidly and completely oxidised 
to nitric oxide. The gases, when they have 
cooled to 2(X)®-260° C., undergo a further 
reaction, nitrogen peroxide being produced, 

2N0+0, = 2N0,. 


This is then further cooled and passed up a series of granite 
towers filled with broken quartz, over which water flows. The acid 
formed in the third tower passes to the second, and thence to the 
first, finally reaching a strength of about 40-50 per cent. The 
reactions are 


(1) 2N0, + H,0 = HNO, + HNO,. 

The nitrons acid mostly decomposes in the first two towers, forming 
nitric acid and nitric oxide, 

(2) 3HN0, = 2N0 -f HNO, -f H,0. 

The nitric oxide so formed is again oxidised by the oxygen in the 
gases to nitrogen peroxide, which is absorbed according to equation 
(1) above. As it is difficult to convert the whole of t^e gases into 
nitric acid they are led to two towers, fed with sodium carbonate. 
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where sodium nitrite is produced, a substance much used in the dye 
industry. 

Na,CO, + 2NO + 0, = NaNO, + NaNO, + CO,. 

The nitric acid may be concentrated by distillation or may be 
converted into calcium nitrate, which is sold as a fertiliser. 

The process may readily be illustrated on the laboratory scale by 
means of the apparatus shown in Fig. 143 Air is drawn through 
ammonia solution (2 parts -880 ammonia to 1 of water) and the 
gases are passed through three discs of platinum gauze, 1 mm. apart. 
These require heating to start the reaction, and then are maintained 
at a red heat by the heat of reaction. Nitric acid condenses in the 
cooled receiver. 

739. Physical Properties. — ^Liquid nitric acid is not obtainable in 
a state of complete purity owing to a slight degree of decomposition 
which always takes place even below its boiling point. The piurest 
acid is a colourless fuming liquid, which has a specific gravity of 
1-503, and which freezes at - 41-6° C. and boils at 86° C. The nitric 
acid commonly sold is of three kinds. These include fuming nitric 



Fig. 143. — Demonstration of synthesis of nitric acid by oxidation 

of ammonia. 


acid, which contains dissolved nitrogen peroxide and is yellow or 
red in colour, and ‘ concentrated nitric acid,’ of density 1-6, con- 
taining about 98 per cent. HNO,. The ordinary ‘ strong nitric 
acid ’ is of density 1-4 and contains about 66 per cent, of HNO,. 
Certain mixtures of nitric acid and water boil at temperatures 
higher than either constituent. A maximum occurs with the liquid 
containing 68-4 per cent, of nitric acid, which boils at 121-9° C. under 
atmospheric pressure and consequently is a constant boiling mixture 
(i>. § 1066). 
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Nitric acid is miscible in water in all proportions. 

Most organic substances react with it, but it is a good solvent for 
those which do not do so. 

740. Chemical Properties. — ^Nitric acid is readily decomposed by 
heat, yielding nilsrogen peroxide, oxygen and water, 

4HN0, = 2H,0 H- O, + 4NO,. 

The reaction is easily shown by arranging a clay pipe so that the 
stem is heated by a Bunsen burner, while the mouth-piece dips 
beneath water. If nitric acid is poured into the bowl the gases issue 
from the stem ; the nitrogen peroxide reacts with the water (§ 723), 
while the oxygen may be collected. 

Nitric acid has three modes of chemical behaviour : — 

(a) As an acid. 

{b) As an oxidising agent. 

(c) As a nitrating agent. 

741. Acidic Properties of Nitric Acid. — ^Nitric acid is a strong 
acid, by which is meant that solutions of the acid contain a high 
proportion of hydrogen ion. It is not, however, the strongest. 
Hydrogen chloride, bromide and iodide are completely dissociated in 
solution, whereas solutions of nitric and sulphuric acid can be shown, 
by the Raman effect (§ 103a), to contain some undissociated acid. 

It displays the normal properties of an acid (§ 163) in all cases 
where its oxidising action does not come into play. Thus it reacts 
with basic oxides, hydroxides and carbonates in the usual way 
unless the metallic radical has reducing properties {e.g., ferrous or 
stannous compounds). 

Thus with cupric oxide it gives cupric nitrate and water, 

CuO + 2HNO, = Cu(NO,), + H*0, 

but with ferrous hydroxide, ferric nitrate, nitric oxide, and water 
are formed, 

6Fe(OH)s + 20HNO, = 6Fe(NOj)8 + 2NO + 16H,0. 

Its reactions with metals are abnormal on account of the reduc- 
tion of the acid. These are discussed below (§ 744). 

Since nitric acid is readily volatile it is easily expelled from com- 
bination by heating its salts with less volatile acids, e.g., sulphuric, 
phosphoric, boric acid. An equilibrium is set up, 

NaNO, + HA NaA -|- HNO,. 

The continual removal of nitric acid by volatilisation and the 
consequent further reaction of nitrate and acid (restoring the 
equilibrium) causes the reaction of a nitrate with even so weak an 
acid as boric acid to be complete. 
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742. Oxidising Properties o! Nitric Add.— Nitric acid is a most 
powerful ozidisiug agent, and its reactions with reducing agents 
follow several courses. 

Concentrated nitric acid always produces nitrogen peroxide when 
it reacts with a reducing agent, 

2HNO, -H X = H,0 + 2NO, + XO, 

but both dilute and moderately concentrated acid also produce 
nitric oxide, 

2HNO, + 3X = H,0 -f 2NO + 3X0. 

Besides the above gases, nitrogen trioxide and, less commonly, 
nitrous oxide, nitrogen, ammonium nitrate and hydroxylamine are 
formed as products of the reaction of nitric acid on reducing agents. 

743. Action of Nitric Add on Non-metallic Elements.— Nitric acid 
reacts with most non-metals, nitrogen, oxygen, chlorine and 
bromine being the only ones unaffected. The highest oxides are 
usually formed and these usually combine with the water produced 
in the reaction to form oxyacids. 

Thus with heated nitric acid phosphorus forms phosphoric acid, 

P + 6HN0, = HjPO* + 6N0, + HjO. 

Sulphur gives sulphuric acid when boiled \rith nitric acid, 

S + 6HN0, = HjS04 + 6N0, + 2H,0. 

Iodine gives iodic acid ; boron, boric acid ; arsenic, arsenic acid. 
Silicon and carbon give their dioxides, which unlike most other 
higher oxides of non-metals do not combine with water to form 
oxyacids at the temperature at which the reaction occurs. 

744. Action of Nitric Acid on Metals. — ^Nitric acid reacts with all 
metals except gold, platinum, iridium, rhodium, tantalum and 
titanium. Certain metals are rendered ‘ passive ’ or protected 
by oxide films from its action (». § 1149). 

Nitric acid only very exceptionally gives hydrogen with metals, 
e.g., when magnesium reacts with dilute nitric acid. In other cases 
it is sometimes considered that a metallic nitrate and hydrogen are 
formed by the reaction of the acid and the metal and that the 
‘ nascent ’ hydrogen (§ 192) then reacts with the remaining acid, 
producing some reduction product. There is, however, very little 
evidence for this or any other theory of the mode of reaction of nitric 
acid and metals. 

The chief products formed are m'trogen peroxide and nitric oxide ; 
but nitrous oxide, hjrponitrous acid, nitrogen, anunonium nitrate 
and VrydroxylaminB Tnay sH be formed. 'Nitroua acid appears to act 
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catalytioally, for pure nitric acid free from this substtmce reacts but 
slowly with metals. 

The main reaction with the majority of metals and acid of 
moderate strength results in the formation of a nitrate and nitric 
oxide. To arrive at the correct equation it is best to formulate the 
reaction in two stages, thus: — 

3{ Cu ► Cu++ +2© } 

2{ 4H+ + NO3- + 30->NO + 2H2O } 

3Cu + 8H+^+2N03- = 3Cu++ + 2 NO + 4H2O 
or 3 CU + 8HNO3 = 3Cu(N03)2 H- 2 NO + 4H2O. 

The use of mc^a concentrated acid brings about some formation of 
nitrogen peroxide, but this rarely appears to be the sole product. 
Iron and concentrated nitric acid, however, yield almost exclusively 
nitrogen peroxide and ferric nitrate, 

Fe >• Fe+++ + 3© 

3{ 2H+ + NO3- + e^NOs + H2O } 

Fe + 6H+ + 3NO3- = Fe+++ -f 3jN02 + 3H2O 
or Fe+GHNOg == Fe(N03)3 + 3NO2 + SHgO. 

In the case of the more electropositive metals, such as zinc, tin, 
lead, iron, magnesium, the use of dilute acid may bring about 
reduction to nitrous oxide, nitrogen, ammonium nitrate, etc. The 
third case is of interest and may be illustrated by equations : 

4{zn Zu++ +2© } 

10 H+ + NO3- + 80 -^NH 4 + + 3H2O 
4 Zn +" 10H+ + NO;,- - 4 Zn ^+ + NH4+ + 3H2O 
or 4 Zn + IOHNO3 = 4Zn{N03)2 + NH4NO3 + SHgO. 

Equations for the formation of any reduction product may be devised by 
writing (1) the equation showing the change from metal to metal ion and 
electrons; writing an equation for the reaction between nitrate ions, electrons, 
and hydrogen ions to give the reduction product and water; (3) adding the two 
equations after first multiplying one or both of them to make the number of 
electrons balance. It should not be forgotten that the actual reactions may be 
more complex than that represented by any single equation of this sort. 

To sum up, the character of the reduction product is conditioned 
by the concentration of the acid and the more or less electropositive 
character of the metal. Concentrated acid always evolves nitrogen 
peroxide, for it oxidises nitric oxide to the latter gas. More dilute 
acid (c. 10-^0 per cent.) evolves mostly nitric oxide. The more 
electropositive metals reduce the well-diluted acid to ammonium 
salts, etc. 
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745. Oxidising Action o! Nitric Acid on Componnds. — ^Nitric acid 
reacts with all reducing agents, among which we may mention 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, hjdrogen chloride, bromide 
and iodide, ferrous salts, stannous salts, araenites. The reactions 
cannot be discussed here in detail, but are considered under the 
heading of the several reducing agents. 

In general we may write the equation of the reaction of the 
reducing agent with oxygen, and the reaction of nitric acid to form 
the appropriate oxide of nitrogen and the oxygen required for this. 
These equations are added together. It does not by any means 
follow that the reaction really takes place in these stages, which are 
only a mathematical convention. Thus we may consider the 
reaction of acidified ferrous sulphate with nitric acid, forming ferric 
sulphate and nitric oxide, 

2HN0, = HjO + 2NO + 30 
6FeS0* + 3 HjS 04 + 30 = 3Fe,(S04)3 + 3H,0 
fiFeSO^H- 3HjS0*+ 2HN0g = 3Fej{S04),+ 2N0 + 4H,0. 

As a second example we may take the action of nitric acid on 
sulphur dioxide, forming sulphuric acid and nitrogen peroxide, 

S0, + 0 = S0, 

SO.-l-HjO^HgSO* 

2HN0, = H,0 + 2N0, + 0 
SO, + 2HNO3 = H,SO* + 2N0,. 

746. Action of Nitric Acid on Organic Componnds. — ^Nitric acid 
oxidises many organic compounds to carbon dioxide and water, the 
reaction sometimes proceeding with explosive violence. Thus 
mixtures of concentrated nitric acid and alcohol may explode if 
warmed. If a little warm concentrated nitric acid (S.G. 1'6) is 
poured on dry sawdust the latter will often bluest into flame. 

Nitric acid does not always act a.s violently as this, and in these cases it 
usually forms niiro-compounds^ which are of great technical importance. Thus 
benzene treated with a inixturo of oonc^entrated nitric and sulphuric acids 
below GO'’ C. yields nitro -benzene. 

Cell® -f HNOs « C«H 5 . NOg + H^O. 

The nitro-group — NO2 is not the same as the nitrite group — NO2. Thus 
there ore two quite different compounds, nitro -ethane and ethyl nitrite, both 
of formula C2H5 . NO2. Their structural formulae are respectively 

O 

Nitro -compound. 

R O - N « O. 

Nitrite. 
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747. Uses of Nitric Acid in the Laboxatoiy.— Nitric acid is used for 
most purposes where an oxidising c^nt is required, notably in the 
following oases : — 

(1) Preparation of the oxides and oixyaoids of non-metals 
(§743). 

(2) The preparation of metallic oxides from metals via their 
nitrates (§§ 744, 760). 

(3) The solution of insoluble sulphides, such as iron pyrites, 
copper sulphide, etc. (§ 905), by oxidation to sulphates. 

(4) The production of aqua regia {§ 1044 (8) ). 

(5) In organic chemistry, in the preparation of oxalic acid, in the 
making of nitro-compounds, etc. 

748. Uses of Nitric Acid in Industry. — ^Nitric acid finds uses in 
numerous industries, among which may be named ; — 

(1) The manufacture of nitro-compounds and of ammonium 
nitrate in the explosives industry. 

(2) The manufacture of nitro-compounds, as both intermediate 
and final products in the dye industry. 

(3) Cleaning metals before electro-plating. 

(4) Numerous minor uses in the chemical industries. 

749. Detection and Determination of Nitric Acid and Nitrates.— The 
* brown ring ’ test is the most deUcate method of detecting nitric 
acid or nitrates. Nitrites also give the test. They may, however, 
be distinguished from nitrates by the fact that they give the colora- 
tion with dilute sulphuric and without heating. 

The brown ring test is performed by mixing the suspected solu- 
tion with an excess of sulphuric acid, heating the mixture and 
cooling thoroughly ; ferrous sulphate solution is then carefully 
poured down the side of the test tube so as to rest as a layer on the 
surface of the acid. A brown ring or layer is produced where the 
two liquids meet. 

Alternatively, the supposed nitrate and the ferrous sulphate may 
be mixed and sulphuric acid poured down the side of the test- 
tube. 

Reaction takes place between the nitric acid, ferrous sulphate and 
sulphuric acid, forming nitric oxide (§ 712 (3) ), which then forms 
the dark-coloured compound, FeSO4.NO. 

The sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate solution being in separate 
layers produce only local heating wWe they meet, and this is soon 
dissipated by conduction to the cold liquid above and below. If the 
solutions wet© merely mixed the temperature would be too high for 
the formation of the unstable FeSO4.NO. 

A second test is the addition of a solution of ‘ nitron,’ a complex 
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orginio baso, which gives with nitric acid or nitrates a precipitate of 
its insoluble nitrate* 

Determination . — ^Nitrates are difficult to determine. Free nitric 
acid may, of course, be titrated with alkali. The most usual method 
of determining nitrates is to reduce them to ammonia by heating 
them in alkaline solution with Devarda’s alloy ( § 685). Tlie ammonia 
formed, 


KNO, + 8H = KOH + NH, + 2HaO, 

is distilled over into standard acid and from the reduction of 
the strength of the acid the quantity of nitrate present is 
calculated. 

750. Nitrates. — The nitrates of the metals are all freely soluble in water. 
Wlieri heated they decompose. Ammonium nitrate forms nitrous oxide and 
water (§ 707) ; the nitrates of the alkali-metals form the nitrite and oxygen 
(§ 242), while the nitrates of the heavy metals give nitrogen peroxide, oxygen 
and the oxide of the metal (§ 720). When heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid they yield nitric acid (§ 73G). Hot concentrated hydrochloric acid 
converts them into chlorides, evolving nitrosyl chloride and chlorine (cf. 
§ 1044 (8). 

Mixtures of nitrates and combustibles burn violently, often with explosion 
(cf. § 263 on gunpowder). 

Pernitrates . — A silver pemitrate, AgN 05 , has been reported. It is prepared 
by the electrolytic oxidation of silver nitrate. A solution of pernitric acid is 
stated to have been made by the action of hydrogen pei'oxide on nitrous acid. 

761. Halides of Nitrogen. — ^The most important of these is NCI,, 
nitrogen trichloride. Nitrogen tritiuoride NFj has recently been 
prepared, as has also the ioflide NI,. The so-called nitrogen iodide 
NjHjIg is a compound of this halide, NHj . NI,. The compounds, 
NgCl, Nj®^> chlorazide, bromazide, iodine azide also exist. All 
the nitrogen halides, other than fluorides, are unstable and explosive. 

752. Nitrogen Trifluoride is obtained by electrolysing fused anliydrous 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride, 

2(KH4)HF2 -f- 12F =« 2NF8 -f SHaFjj. 

The fluorine formed attacks the ammomiun salt. It is a colourless gas in- 
soluble in water. It is reactive, but much more stable than other nitrogen 
halides. NHFg and NH 2 r’ have also been prepared. 

768. Nitrogen Trichloride is formed by the action of chlorine on an 
ammonium salt. Its highly explosive character renders its preparation by 
the student most inadvisable. 

When a jar of chlorine is inverted over saturated ammonium chloride, 
nitrogen trichloride separates as oily droplets, 

NH^Ci -I- 3Cla « NCla + 4HC1. 

It may be safely handled in solution in benzene, and if acidided solutions 
of bleaching powder and ammonium chloride are shaken with benzene, the 
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nitrogen chloride passes into solution in the benz.)ne as soon as it is formed.^ 

Nitrogen chloride is an oily liquid and an extremely sensitive explosive. 
Gentle heat, strong light, or contact with many oily substances cause it to 
explode. Several eminent chemists, including Sir Humphry Davy, have been 
maimed by the explosions of this substance. 

764. Nitrogen Iodide.-A substance which was for long regarded as 
nitrogen iodide is prepared by the action of iodine on ammonia. Its com- 
position does not appear certain, but it may be NH 3 . NI 3 , a compound of 
ammonia and true nitrogen iodide, 

5 NH 4 OH + 3 I 2 - 3NH J 4- NI 3 . NH 3 4 - 5 H 2 O. 

It is extremely sensitive to shock, the dry substance exploding even by 
contact with a feather. For this reason it should be prepared only in the 
smallest quantities. Nitrogen iodide is an oxidising agent. 

The true nitrogen iodide, NI 3 , has been recently isolated by the reaction 
of dry ammonia and potassium dibromoiodide. 

4 NH 3 4- SKIBrj « 3KBr + 3NH4Br + NI*. 

It is a black explosive substance. 

755 . GhlonumneSHjCl • — ^Monochloramine is obtained by distilling 
normal solutions of potassium hypochlorite and ammonia under reduced 
pressure at 30-40® C. 

KOCl 4 - NHj « NH 2 CI 4- KOH. 

A 10-12 per cent, solution is obtained. The pure substance is very unstable, 
exploding violently at temperatures above — 60® C. Chloramine is a powerful 
oxidising agent. The intense germicidal action of sodium hypochlorite (wliich 
is far greater than that of the chlorine it contains) is due to its reaction with 
the ammonia and amino -compounds always present in contaminated water. 
The chloramine so formed etfectively destroys the bacteria, etc., which swarm 
in wells contaminated by sewage, in unfiltered public swimming baths, etc. 
Organic compoimds of chloramine are used as antiseptics in surgery. 

756. Nitrogen Sulphide NtS, is formed by the action of ammonia gas 
on sulphur monochloride in solution in chloroform. The nitrogen sulphide is 
precipitated on addition of alcohol. 

It forms orange-yellow crystals melting at 186® C. and decomposing 
explosively at higher temperatures. 

A compound (HSN )4 has also been described. 


^ The preparation should on no account be attempted without consulting 
the origin paper. Hentsohel. 1807, 30 , 1434, 1792, 2642* 
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757. The Elements of Oronp V.— Group V contains the elements : 

A Sub-group. B Sub-group. 

Nitrogen. 


Vanadium. 

Niobium (Columbium). 

Tantalum. 

Protoactinium. 


Phosphorus. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 


The A sub-group is discussed in § 843 . 

In the B sub-group definite resemblances are noticeable between 
nitrogen and phosphorus, though these are not so strong as those 
between phosphorus and arsenic or arsenic and antimony. It is 
usual in all groups for the lightest element to resemble the subsequent 
ones less closely than they resemble each other. 

Phosphorus resembles nitrogen in a good many respects. 

Both elements form a basic hydride, though phosphine PH3 is 
much less basic than ammonia NH3 The oxides N3O3, N3O4, 
N2O3 have some chemical resemblance to P3O3, P3O3, P3O3. The 
acids, nitric acid HNO3, and meta-phosphoiic acid HPO3, have 
similar formulae, but few other common properties. The other 
acids of phosphorus find no analogy in the nitrogen compounds. 
The halides of the two elements show no resemblance. 

On the other hand, phosphorus and arsenic are closely alike. The 
gaseous hydrides of both elements are strong reducing agents. The 
phosphites, phosphates, arsenites and arsenates are very similar 
in their reactions. The halides are also similar in appearance and 
properties. 

Both phosphorus and nitrogen can exert a valency of three, but 
only the former can form compounds in which it is formally quin- 
quevalent. For example phosphorus forms PCI3 and PCI5 : but 
nitrogen gives only NCI3. Phosphorus forms phosphorous and 
phosphoric acids, H3PO3 and H3PO4 in which it is ter- and quinque- 
valent respectively : nitrogen certainly forms nitrous and nitric 


£63 
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acids, HO - N — O, and HO — Nf , but it is trivalent in both. 

0 

In both phosphonium and ammonium salts, the valency is only 
three. 

Between arsenic and antimony a still stronger resemblance is 
found. Almost every point in the chemistry of the former is parallel 
in that of the latter, the differences being in general comprised in the 
fact that antimony and its compounds are more metallic in character 
than those of arsenic. 

There is less resemblance between antimony and bismuth than 
between arsenic and antimony. Bismuth is very definitely metallic 
in character, but the existence of its unstable hydride and the 
volatility and ready hydrolysis of its chloride, etc., make it clear that 
antimony is the element which resembles it most. The infiuence 
of the * inert pair ’ of electrons (§588) influences the chemistry of 
bismuth, which hardly ever shows a valency of five. 

We see that, though we can trace no resemblance between nitrogen 
and bismuth, the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
and bismuth form a well-graded series and present a progressive 
change from typical non-metallic to typical metallic character. 
PHOSPHORUS P, 30-976 

758. History . — ^The element phosphorus does not ocom- free in 
nature. The name phosphorus was at first loosely applied to more 
than one ‘ light bearing ’ (f^o-^opoj) substance. Thus the luminous 
barium sulphide was known as Bologna phosphorus. The element 
phosphorus was discovered under rather peculiar circumstances 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Brand, of Hamburg, 
discovered it at a date which is not very certain, probably c. 1674; 
he kept his process secret, but sold it to Krafft, a friend of Kunckel. 
Boyle and Kunckel from various hints discovered Brand’s process 
independently, and prepared the element by distilling urine, con- 
centrated by evaporation, with sand. 

The principle of the method is the same as of the one employed to-day 
The evaporated urine furnished the salt, sodium ammonium hydrogen phos- 
phate. This, on heating, furnished sodium metaphosphate, which reacted 
with silica, furnishing metaphosphoric acid. This reacted with the carbon 
derived from the organic matter of the urine and gave phosphorus (cf, p. 656). 

759. Oocotrence. — ^Pbosphorus is always found in nature in the 
form of phosphates, the commonest of which is phoaphorUe, tri- 
calcium phosphate Ca,(P 04 )j. This occurs in North Africa, in parts 
of the Southern United States, and in many other parts of the 
world, and is a valuable mineral. Other native phosphates include 
eoproUte and apatite., 3Ca0(PO4)2.CaCla, found in Canada. 
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760. The Phosphorus Cycle in Nature. — ^Phosphorus is a necessary 
constituent of living matter, and is required in small quantities by 
both animals and plants. The former, of course, derive it ultimately 
from the latter. All productive soils contain phosphates in small 
quantities. The phosphorus in the state of nature does not tend 
to leave the soil as does nitrogen under the influence of denitrifying 
bacteria. The decay of a plant or animal returns to the soil all 
the phosphorus it took from it. It is otherwise, however, with 
cultivated soil. Man grows repeated crops of plants and removes 



I I 

Fio, 144. — Circulation of phosphorus in nature. 

them with their phosphorus. All the phosphorus of these crops is 
run into the rivers with sewage or buried out of reach in cemeteries. 
It has been found that ordinary soils become deficient in phosphates 
when repeatedly cropped, and it is now a regular procedure to use 
phosphates (§ 372) as an artificial manure. 

These phosphates are mostly of mineral origin, and until the 
deposits are exhausted they wiU maintain our soils in a productive 
condition. Afterwards, we may hope that science will find some 
way of dealing with the problem, for otherwise our descendants will 
be on short rations. 

761. Manufacture. — ^Phosphorus is never prepared in the 
laboratory, but is always purchased either as sticks of white 
phosphorus packed in tins filled with water, or as red phosphorus, 
which requires no special precautions in its handling. 

White phosphorus is always the form obtained by a chemical 
preparation and is later, if necessary, converted into the red form. 

Phosphorus is made from calcium phosphate. Formerly this was 
converted into metaphosphorio acid and this distiUed with charcoal. 
This process is now superseded by an electrical method. 

DietiUation Procetm, — ^Bones from which the fat has been removed by a 
solvent or, alternatively, mineral phospliates, are treated with sulphuric acid, 
thus liberating orthophosphoric acid and precipitating insoluble calcium 
sulphate. The liquid is filtered off, mixed with charcoal and dried. Tlda latter 
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prooesa converts the orthophosphorio acid into metaphosphoric acid. The 
mixture of metaphosphoric acid and charcoal ia heated in fire-clay retorts 
at a white heat. Phosphorus vapour passes over and is led through iron pipes 
into troughs of water, where it condenses. 

Ca3(PO^)2 * 4 “ 3H2SO4 *■ SCaSO^ 2U3PO4. 

H3PO4 =« H2O + HPOg 
2HPO3 -f 6C «= H* + 6CO + 2 P. 

The modem method of preparing phosphorus emploj^ the electric 



Fio. 146 . — Manufacture of phosphorus, 
furnace. A charge of sand, coke and calcium phosphate is fed into 
a furnace of the type illustrated. The current raises the mixture to 
a white heat when the reaction 

2Ca,(P0*), + 6SiO, -}- IOC = eCaSiO, + lOCO + P, 

occurs, liberating phosphorus as vapour, while the calcium silicate 
melts to a slag which is tapped at intervals. The phosphorus vapour 
is condensed under water. 

Phosphorus may, if necessary, be purified by distillation. This 
operation is best carried out under reduced pressure or in a stream of 
hydrogen or nitrogen. On the commercial scale white phosphorus 
is purified by melting it under water and stirring it vigorously. 
Many other methods have been employed, including the use of 
oxidising agents, potash, etc. 

Commercial red phosphorus which contains traces of white 
phosphorus (§§ 764, 766), is slowly oxidised when exposed to air 
and becomes moist as a result of the formation of phosphoric acid. 
Drying in the air-oven is not safe or satisfactory. The red phos- 
phorus may be stirred with water, allowed to settle, washed again 
by decantation, sucked moderately dry on a Buchner funnel and 
dried at a gentle heat in the steam oven. 
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762. Fonnula. — ^The vapour density of phosphorus shows that 
the formula of its vapour is P 4 , At temperatures above 800® C. there 
is some dissociation to P, and P molecules. 

X-ray 8tudi69 indicate that the yellow phosphorus molecule is tetrahedral, 
thus : — 



The structure of red and black phosphorus probably involves a network of 
such tetrahedra. 


763. Allotropy of Phosphorus. — ^Phosphorus exists in two well- 
marked allotropic forms, white (or yellow) phosphorus and red 
phosphorus, also incorrectly termed amorphous phosphorus. 

other forms, scarlet, violet and black phosphorus, are known. 'The first 
two ai’e apparently identical in all but the size of their granules. Common red 



Temperature 


Fig. 14H. — Conditions of stability of the allotropic forms 
of phosphorus. 

phosphorus is probably a mixture of violet and red. Black phosphorus, 
obtained by the action of enormous pressure on heated red phosphorus, is a 
distinct form. It resembles red phosphorus in most respects, but is denser and, 
unlike it, conducts electricity. 

White phosphonis is an unstable form under all conditions. It 
has more energy than red phosphorus. We find that it has a greater 
heat of combustion, a lower melting point, a higher vapour pressure, 
a greater solubility and a much greater chemical reactivity. 

If we map out a phase rule diagram for phosphorus it appears 
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much as in Pig. 146. The figure is not to scale, for to show detail 
the small vapour pressures of the solids have been exaggerated. 

It will be seen from the diagram that red phosphorus is the stable 
solid form at all temperatures, and accordingly it should be found 
that white phosphorus always changes into the red form. This 
change does, indeed, take place. At room temperature the change 
is very slow, but is perceptible as a progressive darkening in colour ; 
as the temperature rises the change comes more rapid and at about 
260® C. the change completes itself in about an hour. 

If phosphorus is distilled the product is white phosphorus. The 
process of condensation is a passing from the condition of vapour to 
solid or liquid. The vapour has much more energy than the solid or 
liquid at the same temperature, and so it is found that in almost aU 
cases, including that of phosphorus, the least stable form of the 
solid is formed by condensation. The least stable form is that 
with most energy and is therefore that formed from the vapour by 
the least energy-change. 

764. Manolacture o! Bed Phosphorus. — Red phosphorus is made 
by heating white phosphorus in absence of air to 240-260® C., at 
which temperature it rapidly assumes the more stable form, liberat- 
ing energy in so doing. The white phosphorus is heated in an iron 
pot provided with an open narrow tube inserted in its cover. This 
tube provides for the release of any pressure. The air in the pot is 
soon used up by the heated phosphorus and thereafter but little 
enters by the vent tube. Too high a temperature must not be used 
lest the rapid conversion of white phosphorus into the red variety 
might liberate heat so rapidly as to cause a dangerous explosion. 
The red phosphorus is ground under water and freed from white 
phosphorus by boiling with caustic soda, which attacks the latter 
(§ 767), but not the former. 

765. Physical Properties o! Bed and White Phosphorus.— These 
are perhaps best expressed and compared in tabular form. 



Red Phosphorus. 

White Phosphorus. 

M.P. 

B,P 

Density . 

Solubility in water 
Solubility in other sol- 
vents 

600-615° C.i 

Very high 

2*3 

Insoluble 

Insoluble in all solvents 

441° C. 

280-5° C. 

1-86 

Very slightly soluble. 
Soluble in carbon di- 
sulphide, turpentine, 
alcohol, oils, etc. 


^ The purer form, ‘ violet * phosphorus, melts at 689'9* 0. 
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766* Fhsnsdologicftl Effect* — Red phosphoras is inert when taken 
into the system. It is insoluble and non* volatile and passes through 
the body unchanged. White phosphorus, on the other hand, is one 
of the most poisonous substances in existence, 0*04 gms. having 
formed a fatal dose. It finds a use as a rat poison, for its garlic-like 
odour and taste are apparently attractive to rats. It is said, indeed, 
that in the nineteenth century, when white phosphorus was used in 
niatches, rats caused serious &es by gnawing the heads and igniting 
the whole box. 

Even the vapour of phosphorus is poisonous. Workers with white 
phosphorus suffer from decay of the teeth and finally of the whole 
jaw-bone. The danger of the continual handling of phosphorus has 
led to the prohibition by every civilised country of the use of white 
phosphorus in matches. 

767* Chemical Properties of Phosphoras. — ^Both red and white phos- 
phorus are highly reactive substances, but more especially the latter. 

Both forms of phosphorus burn in air or oxygen, forming the 
pentoxide together with some trioxide, 

4P + 60^ - P4O10 
4P+302-2P203. 

White phosphorus differs from red phosphorus in that it combines 
with oxygen at room temperature, phosphorus trioxide being the 
main product. In doing this phosphorus gives out a peculiar glow, 
which has been the subject of much study. 

The glow of phosphorus resembles a flame in that it consists of a 
combustible vapour in the act of combination with oxygen. Thus 
the glow may be detached and made to move by the action of a 
current of air. But it differs from the ordinary flame in that it is 
cold or nearly so. Cold flames are not altogether unknown. The 
hand can be held in the flame of tbiophosphoryl fluoride PSF3 
without being burnt. The light given out arises from the chemical 
energy of the reaction, not from the glowing of a hot gas. 

The jjlow of phosphorus exhibits several peculiar features. In the first 
place, no glow takes place if the partial pressure of oxygen is below or above 
a certain value. Thus phosphorus does not glow in pure oxygen at atmospheric 
pressure nor in oxygen at less than 1 mm. pressure. At intermediate pressures 
(1~C00 mm.) glowing takes place. The process is probably a chain reaction. 

A Pa molecule is thought to react with oxygen, forming a phosphorus 
oxide molecule in an activated condition. The energy of this activated ^ 
molecule decomposes a P4 molecule to two Pg molecules, which again react ^ 
setting up a chain of chemical reaction. 

(1) P4 2Pa. 

(2) Pa + oxygen phosphorous oxide* -f radiation. 

(3) P4 + phosphorous oxide* 2Pj + phosphorous oxide. 

^ See § 583 (1), also note to § 211. 
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At very low pressures the chains propagate in a linear manner and the 
reaction is too slow for the glow to be noticeable. At intermediate pressures 
more chains start in a given time than are broken by reaching the wcdls of 
the vessel (or the liniits of the space containing the phosphorus vapour)* The 
reaction is thus much accelerated. At higher pressures the oxygen molecules 
are in great excess and their collisions with any molecule are so much more 
frequent than any others that stage (3) does not readily take place, and the 
chains are broken at an early stage and the reaction practically ceases. 

This view of the reaction accounts for the fact that traces of the vapour 
of many substances extinguish the glow. Thus a trace of turpentine vapour 
does so. It is supposed that the molecules of these substances take up the 
energy from the activated molecules and so break the chains. Ozone is pro- 
duced during the oxidation. It is thought that its production is due to the 
effect of the very short waves of the light of the glow on the oxygen present. 

White phosphorus is much more inflammable than red phosphorus. 
While the latter catches fire at about 260® C., white phosphorus 
ignites at 30-40® C. Since the temperature of the body is about 
37® C. the handling of white phosphorus may inflame it. If this 
occurs the phosphorus sticks to the flesh and is difficult to remove, 
causing a painful and intractable burn. It is, therefore, always 
advisable to handle white phosphorus with tongs. White phos- 
phorus, in a finely-divided state, may oxidise rapidly enough to 
catch alight. Thus, if a strong solution of phosphorus in carbon 
disulphide is allowed to evaporate, the film of phosphorus so formed 
will often burst into flames. White phosphorus is always stored 
under water, and it should not be cut into pieces unless it is im- 
mersed in cold water. 

Phosphorus reacts with the halogens, white phosphorus more 
readily than the red form. In all cases the trihalide is formed first, 
and on further treatment with halogen the pentahalide ^ is produced . 

2P + 3Cla = 2 PCI 3 

PCIa+Clj-PCl^. 

Phosphorus reacts with sulphur and forms various compounds of 
which the sulphides, P 4 S 8 and P 2 S 5 , are the best known. The first 
is used as a combustible in the match industry. 

Phosphorus reacts with most of the metals, forming phosphides. 
Thus, if a piece of sodium, as large as a pea, be cautiously heated in 
a closed crucible, with a piece of dry phosphorus of the same size, 
they combine with a bright flash, forming sodium phosphide Na 3 P. 
This when immersed in water gives spontaneously inflammable 
phosphine (j.v.). 

Phosphorus is a powerful reducing agent, more especially the 
white form. Strong oxidising agents, such as nitric acid, convert 
it readily into orthophosphoric acid (g.v.). 

1 The pentaiodide, Pis, is not known. 
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White phosphorus, bat not the red form, will reduce the salts of the 
noble metals and also of copper to the metallic state. If a piece 
of phosphorus be immersed in copper sulphate solution it becomes 
coated with black copper phosphide and some metaUio copper. 

4P + SCuSO* + 6HaO = CujPg + 2H5PO, + SHjSO. 

Cu,Pj + 6CuSO* + SHjO = 8Cu + SH^SO* + 2H,P04 

White phosphorus reacts with caustic soda to form hydrogen and 
phosphine (}.».), while red phosphorus is unaffected, 

4P + 3NaOH + SHgO = 3NaHgPOj + PH,. 

This property is used to remove traces of white phosphorus from 
the red variety. 

788. Uses of Phosphonis. — ^The main use of phosphorus is in the 
match industry. White phosphorus is no longer permitted to be 
used in matches, but red phosphorus or a sulphide of phosphorus 
is always employed. A match-head of the strike-anywhere variety 
may contain tetraphosphorus trisulpliide together with potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide or other oxidising compounds. These 
are mixed with a binding material, such as gum or glue and some 
inert substance, such as chalk or powdered glass, to reduce the 
sensitiveness of the mixture. When the match is struck the local 
heat of friction ignites the combustible mass. 

Safety matches contain the same t3Tpe8 of ingredient but have no 
phosphorus in the heads, which therefore are difficult to ignite. The 
boxes are coated with a mixture of red phosphorus and powdered 
glass, etc. The phosphorus ignites locally when the match is struck 
and sets fire to the combustibles of the head. 

Some phosphorus is used in making phosphorus trichloride and 
pentachloride, which have uses in the chemical industry. White 
phosphorus is used in medicine and in rat poisons. It finds occasional 
uses in fireworks and in incendiary bombs, smoke bombs, etc. 

Phosphorus is added to bronze in order to make the extremely 
strong and tough alloy, phosphor-bronze. This contains scarcely 
any phosphorus, and it is thought that the phosphorus acts by 
removing the oxygen of the cuprous oxide, which is usually con- 
tained in bronze, being formed when the alloy is melted in air. 

769. Atomic Weight of Phosphoms.— The atomic weight is 
approximately 31, for none of its volatile compounds, e.g., phosphine, 
phosphorus trioxide, trichloride, tribromide, etc., contain less than 
31 gms. of phosphorus per gram-molecule. The value 31, moreover, 
finds a suitable place and valency for the element in the periodic 
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table. The exact atomic weight has, amongst other methods, been 
calculated from the weight of silver bromide, made from a given 
weight of silver phosphate (the atomic weights of silver and bromine 
being accurately known and that of oxygen being the standard). 
Another value was obtained from an accurate determination of 
the density of phosphine. 6. Ter-Gazarian prepared the gas by the 
action of water on calcium phosphide, purified it by repeated 
liquefaction and fractional distillation and weighed it in a glass 
‘ balloon.' Ho found that 1 litre of the gas weighed 1’5293 gms. 
This gives a molecular weight of 33*930, and taking hydrogen as 
1*008, a value of 33*930 — 3*024 = 30*906. The value adopted by 
the Committee on atomic weights is 30*976. 

Phosphobtts Hydeides. 


770. Phosphine PH, . — ^The hydrides of phosphorus show little 
resemblance to those of nitrogen. Phosphine is, it is true, slightly 
basic and forms salts, such as phosphonium iodide PH,!. None the 



Preparation . — ^Phosphine is probably formed when organic matter 
decays, and the faint luminosity occasionally seen over marshes and 
churchyards, and feared by our forefathers as “ will-o’-the-wisps " 
OT corpse-candles,” is sometimes thought to be due to the oxida- 
tion of phoi^hine. It is very doubtful if enough phosphine to cause 
sndi a phenomenon is ever produced by decay. 

Phosphine is best prepared by the action of sodium hydroxide on 
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white phosphorus. Sodium hypophosphite and phosphine are 
formed.^ 

3NaOH + 4P + SHjO = 3NaH,PO, + PH,. 

It is necessary to ensure the absence of air throughout the experi- 
insnt, for phosphine, as produced by this process, is spontaneously 
inflammable. The apparatus figured above may be used. Five grams 
of white phosphorus are placed in the flask with 100 c.c. of a concen- 
trated solution of caustic soda (20 per cent.). Air is then displaced 
from the apparatus by a stream of coal-gas. The mixtm-e is heated 
and phosphine is evolved. Each bubble of the gas ignites as it leaves 
the water and produces beautiful and characteristic vortex rings of 
phosphorus pentoxide smoke. The gas is very poisonous, and even 
in small quantities may cause unpleasant headaches. It is best, 
therefore, to perform the experiment only if an efficient fume- 
chamber is available. 

Phosphine can also be made by the action of water on certain 
metallic phosphides, notably those of sodium or calcium. A piece 
of dry phosphorus, the size of a pea, may be warmed in a closed 
crucible with a similar piece of sodium ; the elements combine with 
vigour. The crucible containing the phosphide is then immersed in 
a trough of water, when bubbles of phosphine are at once evolved 
and bum at the surface of the water. 

Na,P + 3H,0 = 3NaOH + PH,. 

Calcium phosphide has been employed for signal-flares to be used 
at sea. These consist of a float bearing a vessel containing calcium 
phosphide. When dropped into the sea they evolve spontaneously 
inflammable phosphine, which cannot be extinguished by sea water, 
rain, etc. 

Formula of Phosphine . — The formula of phosphine may be 
obtained by heating copper wire in it electrically, when copper 
phosphide, red phosphorus, and hydrogen are formed. Two volumes 
of phosphine give three volumes of hydrogen showing the formula 
to be P«H„ 

2P„H, = 2nP + 3H,. 

2 vols. 3 vols. 

That n 1 is shown by its density of 17, which corresponds to the 
formula 

Properties . — ^Phosphine is a colourless gas with a strong fishy or 

^ It is interesting to compare the analogous action of caustic soda on other 
elements* In every case where any action takes place the sodium salt of an 
acid containing the oxygen and the element is formed together with hydrogen 
or the hydride of the element or a salt derived from the action of the hydride 
on oaustto soda (see the cases of aluminium, zinc, silicon, sulphur, chlorine). 
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garlio-like odour. It is poisonous when breathed. The gas has a 
density of 17 (Hj = 1) and is slightly soluble in water. It can be 
liquefied (B.P. - S9‘l° C.) ; the liquid soUdifies at - 133’8° C. 

Phosphine, when pure, is not spontaneously inflammable. If the 
gas, obtained as described above, is passed through a long spiral 
tube cooled in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, a liquid condenses 
and the gas passing on no longer ignites when brought into the air. 
The condensed liquid is the hydride PjH^, described below, and it is 
the presence of this impurity that renders phosphine spontaneously 
inflammable. Phosphine bmns in air, forming phosphoric acid, 

PHs + 2O2 = H3PO4. 

Phosphine is a powerful reducing agent. When passed into solutions 
of copper salts, a red precipitate of copper or copper phosphide 
results. With silver and gold salts reduction to the metal takes place. 

Phosphine PH3 resembles ammonia NH,, in having some basic 
properties. When phosphine and a hydrogen halide are mixed a 
phoaphonium salt is produced, 

PH,+ HBr = PH*Br. 

It can also form some co-ordinate compounds like those of 
ammonia, e.g., the compound, BCl3-<— PHj, which we may represent as 

a H 

Cl ; B § P iH 

.4- o* 

a H 

(Bstinguishing the electrons from the phosphorus atom by the sign o 
and those from the boron atom by the sign -f-. 

Phosphine may be detected by its odour and its action upon 
oopper or silver salts. The action of the gas on copper salts might 
cause it to be mistaken for acetylene ; phosphine, however, reduces 
these salts in acid solution, while the red cuprous acetylide is not 
formed except in neutral or alkaline solution. 

771. Phos^oniiim Iodide is the best-known phosphonium salt. It is 
beet made by dissolving phosphorus and iodine in carbon disulphide. The 
carbon disulphide is then distilled ofiP and the calculated quantity of water 
is added drop by drop to the mixture contained in a retort. The phosphonium 
iodide is sublimed over in a stream of dry carbon dioxide^ 

51 + 9P + I 6 H 2 O «« 6 PH 4 I + 4HsP04. 

Phosphonium iodide is a beautifully crystalline colourless salt, which volatilises 
even at room temperature. It decomposes into phosphine and hydrogen 
iodide when heated above 30® C., and when mixed with water it forms the 
same products. It finds some uses in organic ohemistiy. 
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772. Fboqtfioras Dibydiide PA ia separated from phosphine aa 
described above. The action of hot water on calcium phosphide yields a 
gas particularly rich in this compound. It forms a colourless liquid b.p. 51*7^ C., 
spontaneously infLammable in air. It decomposes on standings yielding the 
solid hydride together with phosphine. 

A yellow solid, once thought to be the compound P 12 H 6 , is also produced 
in the above reaction. It probably consists of phosphine absorbed on amorphous 
phosphorus and yeilds these on being heated. 

Oxides of Phosphobus 

773* The Oxides ot Phosphorus* — ^The oxides of phosphorus 


include : — 

Phosphorous oxide, phosphorus trioxide 
Phosphorus tetroxide . . . ^2(^4 

Phosphorus pentoxide . . P4O10 

Phosphorus peroxide . . . ^2^6 


774. Phosphorous Oxide P 4 O 6 results when phosphorus oxidises slowly 
in air. White phosphorus in the tube A is gently heated in a current of air 



A mixture of the trioxide and pentoxide is formed, and these condense in 
the brass tube T, which is cooled by a water jacket. The water jacket is then 
warmed up to 50-60*^ C., when the volatile trioxide is carried over and is 
condensed in the cooled U-tube as a white waxy solid, which, on replacing 
the freezing mixture by warm water, melts and runs into the receiver R. 

Phosphorus trioxide is a white waxy volatile solid, m.p. 23*8® C., of garlic- 
like odour. When gently heated in air it bums with great brilliancy, forming 
the pentoxide, 

P4O0 + 2O2 *■ PiOjo* 

With water phosphorous acid is formed, 

P4O4 -f 6H2O « 4 HsPOa. 

775* PtlOqdlOrUS Tuttoxidu P2O4 or, more probably, p 40 g has been 
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obtamed by heating the vapour of above 210* C. It forms colourless 
transparent oryst(Us, which dissolve in water, giving phosphorous and phos- 
phoric acids, therein showing a resemblance to nitrogen tetroxide (§ 723), 
P2O4 + HjO = HPO2 + HPO3. 

776. Phosphorus Pentozide PtOig. — Phosphorus pentoxide, the 
most important oxide of phosphorus, results when the element is 
burned in an ample supply of air. 

P4+60, = PAo- 

The phosphorus may be burned in an iron dish suspended in a large 
glass globe, which is supplied with weU-dried air. Fresh phosphorus 
is added from time to time, and the pentoxide faDs directly into the 
bottle in which it is to be stored. It is best purified by heating it 
to 600-700® C. in an iron tube, through which a brisk current of 
oxygen passes. The pentoxide vapour is carried on into a glass tube 
attached to the iron tube and there condenses. The oxygen oxidises 
any lower oxides to the pentoxide. The action of ozonised air on 
the oxide heated to 176-220° C. also removes these oxides. 

Phosphorus pentoxide is a white solid. When heated it vaporises 
at a red heat and the density of the vapour indicates the formula 
P^Ojo- The formula P 2 O 5 , however, describes its chemical reactions 
equaUy well, and is commonly used. 

Phosphorus pentoxide is an acidic oxide. It reacts very vigor- 
ously with water, hissing and giving out much heat. With cold 
water metaphosphoric acid is formed, and with hot water ortho- 
phosphoric acid, 

PjOj -f H,0 = 2HPO, 

P,08 + 3H,0 = 2 H 8 PO 4 . 

Its property of combining with water and forming the non- 
volatile metaphosphoric acid renders it most useful for removing 
the last traces of moisture from a gas already partially dried. Phos- 
phorus pentoxide is, however, useless for removing large quantities of 
moisture, for it soon becomes covered with a gelatinous skm of meta- 
phosphoric acid, which screens the unused pentoxide from further 
action. The remarkable experiments on intensive drying (§§ 205, 
eeq.) have all been carried out by moans of phosphonis pentoxide. 
Other drying agents, sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, etc., which 
have absorbed a little water always give a small but definite water- 
vapour pressure and so cannot dry a gas completely. Phosphorus 
pentoxide forms a completely stable compound with the water and 
caxmot release it once it has been absorbed. 

Phosphorus pentoxide will not only absorb free water but will 
decompose many compounds in such a way as to produce water, 
with which it then combines. 
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Thus with sulphuric and nitric acids it forms the anhydrides, 
sulphur trioxide and nitrogen pentoxide respectively. 

HjSOi + P,Os = 2HPO, + SO* 

2HNO* + P,0, = 2HPO, 4- N,0,. 

With oxamide it forms cyanogen^ 

CO . NH a CN 

J 4- 2Pa05 « I -h 4HPOj. 

CO . NH, CN 

776a. Phosidionui peroxide P,0« is obtained when a mixteiro of the 

pentoxide and oxygen are passed through a hot discharge tube. It is a bluish, 
violet solid, which with water gives a per-acid, probably H4P20g. 


777. The Acids of Phosphoras and their Structure.— The most 
definite acids of phosphorus are : — 

Hypophosphorous acid . HgPOg 

Phosphorous acid . . HjPOj 

Hypophosphorio acid . HgPjOg 

Orthophosphoric acid 
Pyrophosphoric acid 
Metaphosphoric acid 
Perphosphoric acids 

The structures of these acids can only 
sidering their electronic structure. 

The following formuhe show clearly the structure and behaviour of the com 
pounds of phosphorus with four other atoms. 


H3PO4 

H,P*0, 

HPO* 

H,POs and HjP.O, 
be made clear by con- 


Phosphonium 

ion 


Phosphine oxide 
(Hypothetical) 
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HypophoBpJwrouB acid H 3 PO 2 is actually monobasic, forming salts of the 
formula M'H 2 P 02 only. The formula must therefore be H[H 2 P 02 ]. 

Phosphorous acid H 3 PO 8 is actually dibasic, and is to be regarded as 
HgCHPOa], 

Orthophosphoric mid H3PO4 is tribasic and is to be regarded as H 3 [P 04 ]. 

Considering these from the pomt of view of the electronic theory of valency 
these facts are easily explained. The phosphorus atom has an outer ring of 
five electrons, : P • It may make up its ring to eight by forming three covalent 
linkages or by receiving electrons, so forming a part of a negatively charged 
ion. In either case there will be one or more unshared pairs of electrons which 
may be given to other atoms by co-ordinats linkage. 

in the group [PO„H 4 -.„] the replacement of a hydrogen atom (which 
supplies an electron) by an oxygen atom (which does not, being co-ordinated 
to the phosphorus by receiving two electrons), necessitates the taking in of 
a single electron by the group. Thus the substitution of a hydrogen atom by 
an oxygen atom increases the negative charge of the ion and therefore the 
basicity of the acid by one unit. We see also how it is that all the hydrogen 
atoms of pliosphorous and hypophosphorous acids are not replaceable. 

The structures of the remaining acids of phosphorus are the following; 

Pyrophosphoric Acid . — The seven oxygen atoms had originally 42 electrons, 
and the two phosphorus atoms 10, 52 in all. The formula below contains 56 


Pyrophosphate 

ion 


:o;; 

kk •<> MK ao XM 

;o°.p:o:p;q; 

XM n u V K _ 


X. ’*,0 
HSOlP*. 

XX •• 



Fig. 150. Fig. 151. 

Four have been taken from outside (open circles) and the charge of the group 
(the basicity of the acid) is 56 — 52 — 4. 

Mttaphosphofic Acid . — The PO 3 group is monobasic, for it contains twenty- 
four valency electrons, while its constituent atoms originally contained 
twenty-three (see Fig. 151). 

Hypophosphoric Acid H 4 p 2 C)(|. — The formula of this acid was formerly 
considered to be H 8 PO 3 , in which case the phosphorus atom would have 
had a septet of electrons. 

Recent work has shown that the ethyl ester is (C 2 H 5 ) 4 p 203 , and not as 
formerly believed (C 2 H 5 ) 2 P 03 . Accordingly the structure of the undissooiated 
acid is 



P 



OH 



OH 


and that of 
the ion is 


n4- 


KK *0 aO KK 

:o:p : p:o; 

KV O* O* KK 


778. H^phosphorous Add H 3 p 02 .— When white phosphorus is boiled 
with alkalis (§ 770) hypophosphites are formed. If barium hydroxide is the 
alkali employed barium hypophosphite results. This may be treated 
3 Ba(OH )2 -f 8 P + 6 HjiO = 2 PHa + SBaCHaPO*)* 

Ba(H2P02)2 -f H 2 SO 4 « BaS04 4* 2 H 8 P 92 , 
with the exact quantity of sulphuric acid needed to precipitate the banum. 
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The barium sulphate is filtered off and the clear solution concentrated till 
it crystallises on cooling. 

Hypophosphorous acid is a crystalline solid. It is a monobasic acid, only 
one of its hydrogen atoms being replaceable by those of a metal. Its structure 
is discussed in § 777. Both the acid and its salts are very powerful reducing 
agents. Thus a solution of a hypophosphite will reduce copper sulphate not 
only to copper but even to the red copper hydride (probably CuH). 

779* Phosphorous Acid* — phosphorous acid may be prepared by the 
action of phosphorus trioxide on water. 

PjjOa -4- SHjO « 2H,POs, 

or more readily by the action of phosphorus trichloride on water. The hydro- 
cliloric acid formed may be removed by cautious distillation, 

PCla + SHjO « HgPOg + 3Ha. 

Phosphorous acid is a solid which melts at 70*1 * C. When heated it decom- 
poses, forming orthophosphoric acid and phosphine, 

4H3POa « PHa H- 3H3PO4. 

Oxidising agents readily convert phosphorous acid into orthophosphoric acid, 
2HNO3 4- H3PO3 « II2O -f 2NO2 4- H3PO4. 

The phosphites and phosphorous acid are therefore very powerful reducing 
agents, reducing salts of copper, gold, silver, etc., to the metals. 

780. HypOphOSphoric Acid H4P — The structure of this compound 
has already been discussed. The acid is prepared by the action of copper or 
silver nitrate solution on white phosphorus. 

The acid forms deliquescent crystals of the dihydrate, H4p20a . 2H2O, 
melting at 70® C. In presence of acids it hydrolyses, forming phosphorous and 
phosphoric acids, 

2H2^^8 “f" ^2^ ~ 

It is a mild reducing agent. 

Phosphoric Acids 

781* The Phosphoric Acids. — ^Three acids are derived from 
phosphorus pentoxide : — 

Orthophosphoric acid . . . H3PO4 

Pyrophosphoric acid . . . H4P2O7 

Metaphosphoric acid . . . HPO3 

All three may be regarded as derived from phosphorus pentoxide, 
but as they cannot, of course, be regarded as containing in their 
structure either water or phosphorus pentoxide, their formulas 
should only be written 

P3O3.3H3O, P3O3.2H3O, P3O3.H3O 

asa reminder of their derivation, not as an indication of their structure. 

The structure of these acids has already been fully discussed. 

782* Orthophosphoric acid may be prepared by the action of water 
on phosphorus pentoxide. The latter is added cautiously to distilled 
water, and the resulting solution is boiled to convert any meta- 
phosphoric acid into orthophosphoric acid, 

P3O3 + 3H3O « 2H3PO4. 
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More usual methods of preparation are by the oxidation of phos- 
phorus or from calcium phosphate. 

The former method is the usual laboratory one. Ten gms. of red 
phosphorus are placed in a 2>litre flask together with 300 o.c. of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*2 ^). A crystal of iodine is added and the mix- 
tme is heat^ on a water bath in a good fume cupboard. Great 
quantities of nitrogen tetroxide and nitric oxide are evolved. The 
solution of orthophosphoric acid is evaporated until no more acid 
fumes are evolved, the temperature being kept below 180® to 
prevent decomposition. 

The trace of iodine probably acts by forming phosphorus iodide, 
which reacts with water to hydrogen iodide and phosphorous acid. 
These are oxidised by nitric acid, the first forming iodine once more 
and the latter orthophosphoric acid, 

P + iZ = P/3 

P/, + = B^PO, + jHI 

jHl + jHNO^ = -f 
H,PO, + 2HN0s = H^POt + fir jO + 2N0t 
P + 6HNO, = H3PO4 -f 6NOj + HjO. 

A commercial method of making the acid by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on calcium phosphate is mentioned on p. 555 under 
the preparation of phosphorus. 

Orthophosphoric acid, as usually met with, is a colourless syrupy 
liquid which if free from water solidifies to a mass of crystals melting 
at 42*3° C. It is not volatile at the ordinary temperature and is 
fifeely miscible with water in all proportions. 

"When heated it decomposes, pyrophospboric acid being first 
formed at about 250° C., 

2H,P04 = H^PjO, + H,0. 

Further heating produces metaphosphorio acid, 

HjPO* = HPO, + HjO. 

Ortiiophosphoric acid has normal acidic properties. It is a tribasic 
acid and ionises to form three negative ions, 

HjPO* v* H+ + H^PO,- ^ 2H+ -f HPO4” Vi 3H+ + PO4 

H3PO4 behaves like a moderately strong acid, H2P04~ like a weak acid 
such as acetic cKsid, and HPO4 — like a very weak acid such as hydrocyanic 
acid or phenol. Thus, when phosphoric acid is titrated with caustic soda 
solution, using methyl orange as indicator, the colour change takes place when 
all the HaP04 has been converted into H2P04~ (when NaH2P04 has been 
formed), for tiie latter ion is a weaker acid than methyl orange. If phenol- 

t Equal volumes of water and ordinary concentrated add (sp. gr. 1 * 4 ). 
More concentrated add may cause an explosion. 
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pbthftloin is used for the titration we find that the colotir change t^es place 
when HaPO*- has been all converted into HPO4,- for HgPO*" is a stronger 
acid than phenolphthalein. No indicator will show the complete oonversiim 
of HPO4" into PO4— 

Orthophosphorio acid forms three sodium salts, 

NaHjPO* . (H,0), Na,HP04 • (12HjO), NasP04(12H,0). 

Solutions of the first salt are weakly acid in reaction, those of the 
second are weakly alkaline, and those of the third strongly alkaline. 
The reason why an acid salt may react alkaline is explained in § 121. 

Phosphoric acid finds certain uses in chemical practice as a 
substitute for sulphuric acid, where the oxidising properties of the 
latter cause inconvenience. Thus hydrobromic acid may be made 
by the action of phosphoric acid on potassium bromide, where 
sulphuric acid would give a product mixed with bromine and 
sulphur dioxide (§ 1078). 

The phosphates are discussed under the headings of the various 
metals. 

783 . Pyrophosphorio Acid HiPA*— Tyrophosphoiio add is made by 

heating orthophosphorio acid to 216 ® C. for some time. 

OH OH OH OH 

o— H + H— O— P -»-0 = O— 

<Ih oh 1)h in 

Pyrophosphorio acid is a solid of low melting point. It is a tetrabasic acid 
but, curiously, only forms two sodium salts, Na2H2p207 and Na4P2^7* Salts 
such as NaH3p207 and Na3HP207 do not exist. When pyrophosphorio acid 
is heated, 

784. Metaphosphoric Acid HPO, is formed, 

H^PgO, = HgO + 2HP08. 

Metaphosphoric acid is also made by heating orthophosphoric acid 
to a red heat, and is also obtained by the action of cold water on 
phosphorus pentoxide. It forms a deliquescent glassy mass. When 
boiled with water it forms orthophasphoric acid, 

HPOa+HgO^HjPOg. 

Polymers of this acid, e.g., the hexametaphosphates, are important 
in modern water-softening practice (». § 243). 

785. Detection o! the Phosphoric Acids and the Phosphates. — 
Orthophosphates are detected by the molybdate test ; metaphosphates 
and pyrophosphates give it if their solutions are previously boiled 
with dilute acid to convert them into orthophosphoric acid. 

■Hie phosphate is dissolved in nitric acid and ammonium molyb- 
date solution is added. On warming to about 60® C. a yellow 
precipitate of anunonimn phosphomolybdate, 
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(NH4)8P04 . 12M0O3 . SHgO 

i$ produced. The test is given by other phosphorus compounds 
which are for the moat part oxidised to phosphates by nitric acid. 
Arsenates give a similar precipitate but only on boiling the mixture. 

Ortho-, pyro- and meta-phosphates are distinguished by their 
action upon silver nitrate and upon albumen. Orthophosphoric acid 
is the only one which gives a yellow precipitate with the former, 
and metaphosphoric acid alone coagulates the latter. Their reactions 
may be summarised : — 


Add. 

SUviir Nitrate. 

Albumen. 

Orthophosphoric acid . 

Yellow precipitate 

No effect 

Metaphosphoric acid 

White „ 

Coagulated 

Pyrophosphoric acid 

White „ 

No ^ect 


The determination of phosphates is carried out by precipitating 
them as magnesium ammonium phosphate, MgNH4P04 . 6H2O, by 
adding magnesium sulphate and ammonium chloride to the solution 
of phosphate made alkaline with ammonia, 

NH4+ + Mg++ -f PO4 = MgNH4P04. 

The magnesium ammonium phosphate is filtered off, dried, and 
heated to redness in a crucible, when magnesium p3Tophosphate 
remains behind and is weighed. 

786. Phosphorus Sulphides. — ^Numerous sulphides of phosphorus 
are known. They are prepared by cautiously heating sulphur and 
red phosphorus in a current of an inert gas, and may be purified by 
recrystallisation from carbon disulphide. The sulphides P4S3, P4S6 
P4S7 and P4S10 are definite chemical compounds. 

Phosphorus pentasulphide P4S10 is a greyish-yellow crystalline 
substance, which reacts with water, forming orthophosphoric acid 
and hydrogen sulphide, 

P4S10 + I6H2O -= 4H3PO4 + IOH2S. 

It reacts with organic compounds in such a way as to replace a part 
of their oxygen by sulphur, and this is its only use. 

Phosphorus aesquisulphide forms a grey crystalline mass 

which is used in the manufacture of matches (§ 768). 

Phosphobtts Halides 

Phosphorus forms two compounds with each of the halogens, 
PHag, PHaj. The existence of phosphorus pentaiodide is, however, 
rather doubtful. 
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Phosphorus trifluorids PF3 can be made by heating lead fluoride and copper 
phosphide^ 

SPbF* + CuaPj i« 3Pb + 3Cu + 2 PF 3 . 

It is a colourless gas. With water it slowly forms hydrofluoric acid together 
with phosphorous acid, 

PFs + 3HaO == HgPOa + SHF. 

Phosphorus petUaJluorids PFj can be prepared by the action of arsenic 
fluoride on phosphorus pentachloride. It is decomposed by water and is 
probably fairly stable. 

Phosphoryl fluorids POF3 is also a gas with reactions much like those of 
phosphoryl chloride. 

Thiophosphoryl fluorids PSF3 made by the action of phosphorus sulphide 
on lead fluoride is a gas remarkable in reacting with air and burning with 
a luminous but almost cold flame in which the hand may be held. 

787. Phosphorus Trichloride PClg. — When chlorine acts upon an 
excess of phosphorus the trichloride is formed, 

2P + SClj = 2PCI3. 

The usual apparatus for its preparation is shown in Fig. 162. A 
layer of dry sand is placed in the bottom of the retort and on it is 
placed dry white phosphorus, say, 25 gms. Chlorine, which must 
be well-dried by sulphuric acid, is led over the phosphorus, which 
is gently warmed on a water bath. The distance of the chlorine tube 
from the melted phosphorus is so arranged that no phosphorus distils 
over, as occurs if it is too near, and also so that no solid pentachloride 
is formed, as occurs if it is too far away. At the end of the experi- 
ment a little further heating may be required. 

The liquid so prepared contains some pentachloride, and this is 
best removed by redistilling it over white phosphorus. 
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Phosphorus trichloride is a heavy, colourless, faming, mobile 
refractive Liquid (D., 1*61), which boils at 74-2® C. and freezes at 
— Ill'S® C. It is a typical chloride of a non-metal ^ and reacts with 
water and with most substances containing the hydroxyl group, 
OH. In the reactions which ensue the hydroxyl groups and the 
chlorine atoms exchange places, a halide and phosphorous acid, 
HjPOj, being produced, 

PCI, -f 3H0H = P{OH)s -f 3HC1 
PCI, + 3CaHs . OH = P(OH)g + 3C^, . Cl. 

Ethyl alcohol. Ethyl chloride. 

This property of replacing hydroxyl by chlorine makes it a valu- 
able reagent in organic chemistry. Phosphorus trichloride reacts 
with chlorine, forming phosphorus pentachloride. 

788. Phosphorus Pentachloride. — Phosphorus pentachloride is 
best prepared by passing a stream of chlorine gas over phosphorus 
trichloride tmtil the latter is converted into a greenish crystalline 
mass. The apparatus figured may be used. A current of dry chlorine 
passes through the Woulfe’s bottle and phosphorus trichloride is 
added drop by drop from a tap funnel, 

PCI, + Cl, = pa,. 

Phosphorus pentachloride is, when pure, a nearly colourless solid 
which sublimes at 100-160° C. ; under pressure it melts at 148® C. 

It gives oflF copious and very irri- 
fume tating fumes when exposed to the 

Chamber air. When heated, phosphorus 
pentachloride vapour decomposes 
into chlorine and the trichloride, 

pci,?^pci,+a„ 

and in consequence its vapour 
appears to have a density and 
molecular weight corresponding to 
PCI 

a formula, ® If, however, the 

Pro. 163.— Preparation of vapour density be measured at 

phosphorus pentachloride: lower temperatures it tends to- 

wards the value corresponding to the formula PCI,. (Cf. case of 
ammonium chloride, § 697.) 

1 Cf. chlorides of boron, silicon, sulphur, arsenic, and the ddorides of owtain 
of the nwtab, as aluminium, tin, antimony. 
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The structure of phosphorus pentachloride is peculiar. In the state of 
vapour the five chlorine atoms are attached by ordinary single covalent 
linkages, thus: — 


C! 



Cl 


while in the solid state it is an ionised salt-like compound [PCI 4 ]'*’ [PC9«]~ 

When treated with water it reacts violently with a hissing sound 
and forms first phosphorus oxychloride and then orthophosphoric 
acid, 

PClj + HjO = POCl, -f 2HC1. 

POCl, + 3H,0 = H,PO. + 3HCL 

It reacts with hydroxyl compounds very vigorously and is sometimes 
employed for preparing acid chlorides. Most anhydrous acids contain 
hydroxyl, e.g., S 02 { 0 H), sulphuric acid, NO, . OH nitric acid, 
CHjCO . OH acetic acid, and these when treated with phosphorus 
pentachloride replace this hydroxyl group by chlorine, 

SO, , (OH), + 2 PCI 5 = SO,Cl, + 2POC1, -f 2 HC 1 . 

Sulphiiryl 

chloride. 

OH, . CO . OH + PCI, = CH, . CO . Cl + POa, + HCl. 

Acetyl olkloride. 

788. Fhosidionis IMbromide PBr, is best made by allowing bromine 
to act on yellow phosphorus covered by a layer of benzene. The solution 
is distilled. The benzene comes over at 80® C, and the tribromido distils over 
at 176’3® C. ^ 

It closely resembles the trichloride, but is denser (D., 2*93) and has a 
higher boiling point. Its reactions with water, hydroxyl compounds and 
with bromine are analogous to those of the trichloride. 

790* PhOVphoniS Pontftbsoioidd PB 75 is made by the action of bromine 
on the tiibromide. It is a yellow solid and resembles the pentachloride, 
although its reactions are less vigorous. 

791« PbOSgiloniS Trl4odid0 PI 3 is made by dissolving equivalent weights 
of iodine and of yellow phosphorus in carbon disulphide and mixing the 
solutions. It forms reddish crystals. Phosphorus didodide P 2 I 4 is also known. 
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792. Phoqihoras Ozydiloiide. Phosidiozyl Chlocide POCls.— This 

Bubstance is best made by the action of potassium chlorate on phosphorus 
trichloride, 

KClOa + SPClj « KCl + sSPOClg. 

It may also be made by the careful addition of water to phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 

PClft -f HgO « POCI3 + 2HC1. 

It is a fuming liquid which boils at 105'3® C. With water it forms orthophos- 
phoric and hydrochloric acids, 

POCI3 3H3O « H8PO4 4- SHa. 

ARSENIC As, 74-91 

798. Historical* — ^The element arsenic was possibly prepared by 
the Greek alchemists, and it was certainly prepared as early as the 
thirteenth century by Albertus Magnus, or by someone who wrote 
under the name of that great man. The sulphides of arsenic, realgar 
and orpiment, were used by the Egyptians and later peoples as 
pigments for decorative frescoes, etc. The name ‘ arsenikon,’ 
apcrevLKov^ given by the Greeks to orpiment, arsenious sulphide, 
means the ‘ male * or ‘ potent ’ substance, and is perhaps coimected with 
the poisonous qualities of the arsenic trioxide easily obtained from it. 

794. Occurence. — Arsenic compounds are very widely distri- 
buted, and the ores of most metals contain small quantities. Most 
commerciaUj^ prepared metals, therefore, contain a trace of arsenic. 
The chief source of arsenic is mispickel or arsenical pjrrites, 
FeS 2 . FeAsj. It occurs also as realgar A 82 S 2 , and orpiment 

In the roasting of most ores of tin and copper, arsenic trioxide (g.t;.) 
is produced and the supply much exceeds the demand. The disposal 
of this highly poisonous compound is a serious problem. 

795. Preparaton of Arsenic. — ^The element arsenic is prepared 
by heating mispickel in an earthenware retort, to the mouth of which 
is fitted a piece of thin sheet-iron rolled into a tube. The reaction 
FeS 2 . FeAsg = 2FeS + 2 As takes place and the arsenic condenses 
as a solid crystallme mass on the iron. Arsenic is also prepared in- 
dustrially by heating sublimed arsenic trioxide with charcoal in 
closed retorts. 

796. Properties. — ^The element arsenic exists in three forms. 
Grey or metallic arsenic is that commonly met with. When the 
element is sublimed in a current of hydrogen two unstable modifica- 
tions condense : first, black crystals of jS-arsenic, then a yellow 
powder of a-arsenic. Both varieties change back to the grey variety 
on standing. The yellow variety is soluble in carbon disulphide, 
therein resembling yellow phosphorus. Grey arsenic is a steel-grey 
solid of metallic appearance. It is odourless and tasteless, but its 
vapour has the odour of garlic. Arsenic is very brittle. It conducts 
electricity weU. Arsenic volatilises from 100® 0. upwards, but does 
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not melt except under pressure ; its melting point imder 36 atmos 
pheres pressure is 814® C. 

In its physical properties it may, then, be regarded as definitely 
metallic in character. 

Arsenic burns in air with a blue flame, producing arsenic trioxide 
4As + 3 O 2 = 2 AS 2 O 8 . 

It reacts with chlorine — ^igniting if powdered — forming arsenic 
trichloride. 

2As + 3 CI 2 = 2AsCl8 

It also reacts with the other halogens and with sulphur. 

Acids which are not also oxidising agents do not affect it, and 
therein it resembles a non-metal. Fairly concentrated nitric acid 
oxidises it to arsenious oxide and finally to arsenic acid. Aqua regia 
also oxidises the element. 

797. Atomic Weisht* — That the atomic weight of arsenic is about 76 
follows from the molecular weights of its volatile compounds, the gram* 
molecular weight of which never contains fewer than 76 gms. of arsenic ( § 62). 
This value follows also from its position in the periodic table and from Dulong 
and Petit’s law. Accurate determinations of its atomic weight have been 
made by several methods, such as the conversion of silver amenate Ag 3 As 04 
into silver bromide AgBr, and silver chloride AgCl. It does not appear to 
have any isotopes. The best value for its atomic weight appears to be 74*91, 

798, Arsenic Hydride. Arsine. AsH3. — Arsenic forms one hydride, 
AsHg, which is of considerable interest. 

Arsine is prepared by the reduction of arsenic compounds by 
nascent hydrogen, as in the Marsh test described below, 

AsgOg + 12H = 2A8H, + SHgO. 

A gas mixed with very little hydrogen is obtained by the action of 
an acid upon magnesium or calcium arsenides. 

MgjAsj + 6HC1 == 3MgCl, -f 2A8H8. 

It is known that volatile arsenic compounds, e.g, trimethylarsine 
(CH 3 ) 3 A 8 , are formed in small quantities by certain moulds in contact 
with arsenic compounds. A scare was caused during the last century 
concerning the danger of green wallpapers coloured with arsenical 
pigments, such as Schweinfurt green. It was alleged that these, when 
damp and mouldy, gave off a volatile arsenic compound and caused 
arsenic poisoning in those inhabited rooms so papered. 

Arsenic hydride is a colourless gas, with an unpleasant smell. It 
can be obtained as a solid m.p. - 115® C. or a liquid of b.p. - 66® C. 

It is exceedingly poisonous even when much diluted with air. 

Arsenic hydride is very unstable. When heated to about 230® C. 
it decomposes into the element arsenic and hydrogen, 

2AsIl8 = 2A8 3 H 2 
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It is a powerful reducing agent. With silver nitrate it gives a yellow 
coloration, due to the compound Ag 3 As . SAgNO^, which gradually 
blackens owing to decomposition to silver. 

Arsenic hydride is utih^d in the Marsh test for the detection of 



arsenic. In this test hydrogen is generated in a small flask (either 
from arsenic-free zinc and arsenic-free acid or by electrolysis), and 
then passed along a glass tube heated at one point by a minute flame. 
The solution suspected of containing arsenic is run into the flask and 
the arsenic, if present, forms arsine. The arsine is decomposed at 
the hot point in the tube and the arsenic so produced deposits just 
beyond this point as a dark shining * mirror.’ The amount of 
arsenic present may be obtained by comparing the mirror with 
standard mirrors prepared from known weights of arsenic. 

Antimony compounds produce a similar mirror, but these mirrors 
are insoluble in sodium hypochlorite solution, which rapidly dis- 
solves metallio arsenic. The test is exceedingly delicate and it is 
difficult to procure materials for the generation of hydrogen so pure 
as to give no arsine in this test. 

The form of the Marsh test which is now most in use for testing 
food and drugs for traces of arsenic is that prescribed in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. A bottle holding 120 c.o. contains 10 gms. of 
arsenic-free zinc (AsT quality). A rubber bung is fitted with an 
upright tube 20 cm. long with a side hole to prevent liquid being 
carried up it. The tube contains a lead acetate paper roUed into a 
cylinder 10 cm. long. Two perforated rubber bungs at the top are 
held together by a spring clip and enclose a sheet of paper which has 
been moistened with saturated mercuric chloride solution and dried. 
Hie solution suspected of containing arsenic is mixed with about 
one-fifth of its weight of arsenic-firee (AsT) hydrochksrio acid and a 
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little stannoos chloride, which serves to reduce pentavalent arsenic 
compounds. 

It is poured on the zinc: the hydrogen with any arsine formed 
passes through the circle of mercuric chloride paper, and if arsenic 
is present a yellow stain is caused. This is compared with the stains 
caused by various minute known quantities of arsenic, and the 


proportion of arsenic in the solution is thus ascertained. 

The composition of the yellow substance is still in doubt. 

799. Arsenic Trioxide,White Arsenic, Azsenious Anhydride As 40 «.— 


Arsenic trioxide is commonly known 
as ‘arsenic,’ and is the most impor- 
tant compound of that element. It 
was known to the Greek alchemists 
(a.d. 100 onward), but does not 
seem to be mentioned by any earlier 
ancient authors. 

Manufacture . — Arsenious oxide is 
prepared by roasting mispickel, 
FeS, . FeAs„ 

FeSj . FeAsg -f- 60, = 

FojO, 2SO,~j“ As,0,. 

The ore is frequently roasted in a 
revolving calciner (Fig. 166) down 
which the ore travels, while the 
furnace gases and arsenic trioxide 
vapour pass upwards and into a 
series of brick chambers, where the 
arsenic condenses as a grey powder 
containing carbon, etc. This may 
be resublimed in a cast-iron pan 
surmounted by a bell, on which the 
arsenic condenses as a transparent 
glass — ^vitreous arsenic. 

Alternatively it is sublimed from 
a reverberatory furnace into brick 
chambers, much as in the prepara- 
tion of the crude material. 

Properties . — ^Arsenic trioxide 
exists in three forms : — 

(1) Vitreous arsenic trioxide 
(amorphous arsemc trioxide). 

(2) Ootajiedral or common arsenic 
trioxido. 
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(3) Orthorhombic prisms. 

Vitreous arsenic trioxide is a transparent glassy solid. In presence 
of moisture it soon becomes opaque and is transformed into octahedral 
arsenic trioxide. The vitreous form is more soluble in water 
(1 : 108) tiban the octahedral form (1 : 366), as is to be expected, 
seeing that it is the less stable form. 

If the vitreous form (3 parts) be dissolved in hot diluted hydro- 
chloric acid (12 acid, 4 water) the octahedral form crystallises out, 
each crystal giving a flash of light as it is formed. The exact cause 
of this phenomenon is not clear, but the light may result from the 
chemical energy liberated when the amorphous form dianges to the 
more stable octahedral modiflcation. 

Octahedral arsenic is a crystalline powder. The crystals are highly 
refractive and brilliant. 

It is without odour and tasteless — an assertion which the student 
is not recommended to test. Arsenic trioxide is highly poisonous, 
from 0*3 to 0*4 gm. being a fatal dose. It is often used criminally, 
since it is one of the few powerful poisons easily obtainable 
and free from taste or smell. Fortunately, its detection is 
very easy, even a long time after the death of the victim. It is 
remarkable that it is eaten habitually by certain people without 
harm resulting, as much as half a gram being taken at once. The 
cause of this apparent immunity is probably not the habituation of 
the body to the poison, but is merely the efiect of the insoluble 
character of the coarsely crystalline arsenic eaten; very little being 
actually assimilated. The inhabitants of Styria (S. Austria) formerly 
used it in this way to improve their ‘ wind ’ and endurance. It 
appears to have little, if any, ill-effect if an overdose is not taken. 
The best antidote to arsenic poisoning is ferric hydroxide in any 
form, ‘dialysed iron,’ etc. ; it must be taken quickly if it is to be 
effective. The insoluble and comparatively harmless ferric arsenite 
is produced. 

Arsenic trioxide volatilises without fusion at about 218° C., but 
if the pressure is raised the oxide fuses. This behaviour is due to 
the fact that the melting point of arsenic trioxide is higher than 
its boiling point at atmospheric pressure, but lower than its boiling 
point at, say, 2 atm. The molecular weight confirms the formula, 
As 40 g. 

Arsenious oxide is soluble in water. The different forms have 
different solubilities. Octahedral arsenic trioxide is the least 
soluble of these and at 15° C. 100 gms. of water dissolve 1*66 gms. ; 
at 100° C 100 gms. of water dissolve 6*00 gms. of the solid. 

Chemical Properties . — ^Arsenic trioxide is an acidic oxide with only 
slight basic properties. It dissolves in water to form a weakly acid 
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solation, probably oontaming arsenious acid, 

AsjOa + SHaO ^ 2H3AsOa. 

With alkalis it forma various arsenUea, usually of complex 
formulsB, 

AsgOa + 6KOH = 2K8AsOa + 3HaO 
2 A 820 a “}“ 2KOH = KaAs^O^ -f" 

2Asa08 + 6KOH = KaAsjO, + SHaO. 

Arsenic trioxide is readily oxidised to arsenic pentoxide or to 
arsenic acid. Nitric acid does this, being itself reduced to various 
oxides of nitrogen {§ 801). The halogens also oxidise arsenic trioxide. 
Iodine is used to estimate arsenious acid volumetrically ; 

AsaOa +41 + 2HaO AsaOj + 4HI 

(AsaOj + 3HaO = 2HsAsOa). 

The reaction goes to completion in presence of sodium bicarbonate, 
which removes the hydrogen iodide, but unlike the caustic alkalis 
does not react with iodine. 

Arsenious oxide behaves like a basic oxide in its reaction with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, arsenic trichloride being formed, 

AsaO, + 6HC1 2A8C1, + 3HaO. 

It reacts with hydrogen sulphide, 

AsaOa “f* 302® AsaSa + 311 a^* 

The arsenic sulphide may deposit as a yellow solid or remain in 
colloidal solution. This solution is one of the easiest sols to 
prepare. 

Arsenic trioxide finds numerous uses in industry, in glass-making, 
pyrotechny and as a poison for plants and animals. Fly papers, 
rat poisons, and arsenical soap for preserving skins contain it. 

Fowler’s solviion is a weak solution of sodium arsenite, used mainly 
in veterinary medicine as a tonic. Arsenious oxide is xised in making 
arsenic acid and the arsenites mentioned below. 

Arsenic trioxide has caused poisoning by its accidental presence in 
foodstuffs. In the year 1900 about 6,000 people suffered illness and 
some 70 died from arsenic poisoning, the origin of which was beer. 
The arsenic is said to have been introduced into the beer with 
glucose manufactured from sulphuric acid containing arsenic, 
originally derived from arsenical pyrites. 

Recently a number of children in the Potteries district were 
made ill as a result of eating sweets dusted with arsenic trioxide, 
which had Ijeen mistaken for French chalk. 
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800. The Arsenites. — Some of the salts of arsenious acid are of 
special interest. The arsenites may be regarded as derived from the 
acids AsgOi . H^O or HAsOj and the acid As,0| . SH^O or H,A80,. 

Sodium areenite, as made by dissolving arsenious oxide in caustic 
soda, is an acid salt. The neutral salt NaAsO, can be made by 
boiling this with sodium carbonate solution. 

Sodium arsenite is used as a weed-killer. It is, of course, highly 
poisonous. When treated with an acid, arsenious oxide is produced, 

2 NaAsO| 2HC1 = 2NaCl -|- HjO -|- As,Os. 

Copper araenite CUHASO3 is made by dissolving arsenic trioxide 
in potassium carbonate solution and adding copper sulphate solution 
to the potassium arsenite so formed. 

It is a fine green pigment, known as Schede'a green. Its very 
poisonous character has led to its disuse. 

Copper aceto-arsenite {CH3.C0.0)2Cu.3Cu(As02)2 is a fine green 
pigment, and is made by mixing sodium arsenite and copper acetate 
in the correct proportions. Its use in wallpaper aupra) may cause 
the production of trimethylarsine (CHalgAs. 

801. Arsenic Oxide, Arsenic pentoxide ASjOs. — ^This oxide is 
made by oxidising arsenious oxide with concentrated nitric acid, 
nitrogen peroxide being evolved, 

As,0, -f 4HNO, = AsjOj -f 2H2O -f 4NO2, 
or by passing chlorine through a suspension of the oxide in water. 
AsaO, -f 2Cla + 2H jO = AsgOs + 4HC1. 

The solutions are evaporated to dryness. 

Arsenic pentoxide is a white solid. It has an acid taste and is 
poisonous, though to a less extent than the trioxide. 

Arsenic pentoxide dissolves readily in water, and the solution 
contains arsenic acid, 

AsaOj 3H2O ^ 2 H 3 AsOa. 

The Araenaiea. Crude sodium arsenate is made by heating solid 
arsenic with sodium nitrate. 

In the laboratory it may be made by mixing a solution of arsenic 
acid with excess of sodium carbonate and allowing the sodium 
arsenate NaaHAsOa . 12HaO to crystallise out. It is a stable salt, 
much resembling sodium phosphate. It finds a use in calico-printing. 

Lead arsenate is used for spraying fruit trees. It does not harm 
the trees but kills the caterpillars which eat the sprayed leaves. 
Accidents have resulted from small quantities lodging in the depres- 
sion at the top of an apple. Needless to say, the spraying should bo 
done before the firuit has set. 
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802. Arsenic Sulphides.— These are tiiree 

Arsenic disulphide, realgar . . . AsjSa or A84S4 

Arsenic trisulphide, orpiment . . AsjS, 

Arsenic pentasulphide . . . AsjSj 

803. Arsenic Disnlphide, Realgar AsjSs.— This substance is found 
native as ruby sulphur, but is usually made by fusing together 
arsenic and orpiment, or sulphur, 

2 AS 2 S 8 + 2As == SAsaS, 

2S 2As = AsjSj. 

Realgar is a hard brittle orange-red substance. It readily bums 
in air, 

2A8,Sa + 70, = 2 AsjO, -f 4802. 

It is very unreactive, and is not easily attacked by acids, etc., but 
is readily oxidised by nitric acid. 

It is used for making ‘ blue fire ’ and ‘ white fire ’ in pyrotechny, 
and it also finds a use as a pigment. 

804. Arsenic Trisnlphide, Orpiment. — ^The name orpiment is a 
corruption of the Latin ‘ auripigmentum,’ gold paint. 

Ai-senio trisulphide is found native but is usually made by sub- 
liming a mixture of arsenious oxide and sulphur, 

2A82O, + 98 = 2A828, + 380,. 

In the laboratory it is readily made by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on a solution of arsenious oxide in hydrochloric acid, 

2Asa, + 3H2S AS28, -f 6HC1. 

Arsenic trisulphide is a fine yellow solid. It sublimes when heated, 
and if air is present it forms arsenic trioxide. 

2As,S, + 90j = 2A8 jO, -f 680,. 

Arsenic trisnlphide is insoluble in water. It is an ‘ acidic sulphide ’ 
and is readily soluble in solutions of alkaline sulphides. Thus it 
dissolves in s^um sulphide solution, forming sodium thioarsenite, 

Na28 4* AS28, — 2NaAs82. 

Yellow a mm onium sulphide, which contains sulphur in solution, 
oxidises it and forms ammonium thioarsenate, 

8(NH4),8 + 28 -f As,S, = 2{NH4),A884. 

These reactions are of some interest as they are used m qualitative 
analysis. 
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805. AnwnicPeatesalshideAssSsis obtained by passing a rapid stream 
of hydrogen sulphide through a solution of arsenio acid mixed with twice its 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 

2fJ3As04 ^ AS2O4 “ 4 “ SHjO 
AS2O3 “ 4 * 6H2® AS2S5 " 4 “ 

It is a bright yellow solid, decomposed on heating into arsenio trisulphide 
and sulphur. 

806. Other Salts of Arsenic. — Arsenic does not form oxysalts, 
such as nitrates, sulphates, etc., and therein shows its chemical 
character as a non-metal. 

807. Arsenic Chloride. — ^Arsenic trichloride is prepared by the 
action of chlorine on arsenic, or better, by heating sulphur chloride 
with arsenic trioxide in a flask fitted with reflux condenser, a current 
of chlorine being passed. The arsenio chloride is distilled over. 

4As,0, + SSaCla + OClj = SAsCl, + eSO,. 

The action of concentrated hydrochloric acid upon arsenious oxide 
gives a solution of the compound. 

It is a colourless liquid. It has strong corrosive properties and 
has been used as a caustic. Arsenic trichloride boils at 130° C. 

It is hydrolysed by water, the reaction being reversible, 

2AbC 1, + 6H,0 vi 2H,A803 + 6HC1. 

Arsenic trichloride is intermediate in type between the typical 
non-metallio chloride, such as phosphorus trichloride, and the 
typical metallic chlorides, such as those of zinc or copper. Its 
solutions behave like those of metallic salts in some respects. They 
do not, however, appear to contain the ion As+++. 

It should be noted that there is no compound ASCI 5 . The only 
known halogen compound of pentavalent arsenic is the gaseous 
pentafluoride AsFg which liquefies at - 58'2° C. 

808. Detection of Arsenic. — The Marsh test has already been 
described (§ 798). The Reinsch test is for some purposes preferred 
to the Marsh test. The solution of the substance suspected to 
contain arsenic is warmed with concentrated arsenic-fi^ hydro- 
cshloric acid and a piece of pure bright copper foil. The copper 
becomes covered with a dark layer of copper arsenide and is then 
dried, placed in a glass tube, and gently heated in a slow current of 
hydrogen. The arsenic, if present, sublimes from the copper and 
forms a mirror on the tube walls. 

AimMONY Sb, 121-76 

809. BQbtorical. — ^llie element antimony was known to the 
ancients, though it was confused with lead. Antimony sulphide. 
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the Greek (rrlufii, and the Latin stibium, has been used in the East 
as an eyebrow-black since the remotest times. Pliny speaks of the 
‘ lead ’ made from stibium, and clearly refers to metaUio antimony. 
The name antimony is a curious one. The suggestion that it was 
called anti-moine Iwcause a number of monks were accidentally 
poisoned with it, seems to have no foundation. Probably the name 
was derived from some such word as dvre/novlov, connected with 
the Greek dvOof, a flower, the word /lower being used for a fine 
powder, e.g., flowers of sulphur. To the alchemist Basil Valentine is 
attributed a book entitled “ The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony,” 
in which he extolled its remarkable properties. This is doubtless a 
forgery dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
is, however, full of interest for the early history of this element. 

810. Occurrence. — Metallic antimony is rarely found native. Its 
most important ore is stibnite, antimony sulphide; but it is found in 
numerous other forms, as oxide Sb 20 B, etc. 

811 . Manufacture of Antimony. — Stibnite is treated in two ways. 
If the ore is of good quality it is usually smelted by heating it with 
scrap iron. Iron sulphide and antimony result, 

Sb jS, 4- 3Fe = 2Sb + 3FoS. 

The antimony settles to the bottom. It is purified by re-melting it 
with some more sulphide and a little salt. 

A poor ore is often treated by roasting it and oxidising it to 
trioxide, which is condensed as a solid in much the same way as is 
arsenic trioxide. The oxide is then reduced with carbon, either in a 
reverberatory furnace or in crucibles, 

2SbsS, + 90j = 2Sb20, + 6SO, 

2SbjOj -f 3C = 4Sb + 3CO,. 

Properties, Antimony is a greyish metal of considerable lustre. 
When pure it crystallises very well and ingots of antimony are 
known to be pure if they show a beautiful ‘ star * or fem-leaf 
on the surface. Antimony is a very brittle metal, of density 6*8, 
which melts at 630® C. It is valuable for castings, as it expands on 
solidifying and takes a particularly good impress of the mould. Anti- 
mony-lead alloys — type-metal — also expand in this way, and thefr 
value for casting type depends on the property. For a metal anti- 
mony is a poor conductor of heat and electricity. 

812. Allotroio^. — ^Antimony, like arsenic, exists in three allotropic 
forms : — 

(1) Crystalline metallic antimony, which has already been 
described. 
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(2) Yello# modification (only stable at low temperatures). 

(3) Explosive or amorphous antimony. 

The last is obtained by the slow electrolysis of a solution of 
antimony trichloride in hydrochlorio acid. It has a steel-like 
lustre. Wh^ heated or even scratched with a nail, it changes to the 
crystalline form, producing much heat. This modification is never 
firee from antimony trichloride and hydrogen chloride. 

818. Chemical l^perties. — Antimony bums at a red heat, giving 
off white fumes of the trioxide. 

4Sb + 30, = 2Sb,0,. 

It combines readily with the halogens, thus powdered antimony 
ignites in chlorine. It also combines readily with sulphur. 

Antimony is not affected by dilute acids other than nitric acid. 
Concentrate hydrochlorio and sulphuric acid produce their 
respective salts, 

2Sb -f 6HC1 = 2SbCl, + 3H,. 

Antimony is between bismuth and hydrogen in the electromotive 
scale. Thus it is displaced from solutions of its salts by most 
metals. Antimony finds uses in the making of certain alloys. 

Alloyed with lead, it hardens it and also makes the melted lead 
more fluid. Lead for the manufacture of shot accordingly contains 
antimony. Type metal, Britannia metal and some anti-friction 
metals contain antimony. With copper, antimony forms a remark- 
able alloy, ‘ Regulus of Venus,’ which is violet in colour. It is 
apparently a compound, SbCu, 

SL4. Atomio Weight. — Antimony mu8t» from the law of Dulong and 
Petit and from the densities of its volatile compounds and its position in 
the Periodic table, have an atomio weight of about 120. From this value 
and the equivalent (c. 40) it is evident that antimony is tervalent in certain 
of its halides, and the formula of the ordinary chloride is evidently SbCIg. 
Its atomic weight has been determined by converting the metal into the 
chloride, and by precipitating silver chloride from antimony chloride, etc. 
Results obtained by different workers varied rather considerably and a value 
of 120*2 was for a long time accepted. Recently the study of mass spectra 
revealed the existence of two isotopes of atomio weight, 121 and 123. The 
value for the atomic weight had therefore to lie between these figures, and 
determinations by three independent sets of workers agreed in giving values 
between 121*74 and 121*773. The value 121'76 is now adopted. 

815. Autimenoy Hsrfixide, Stibiiie 8bH,. — Antimony hydride is 
made by the same methods as arsenic hydride. 

^•efeme is a fcoicQiifeBa gbS U* ^ y»wo“' 

ous. It decomposes even at room temperature and the pure gas may 
explode if heated. 


2SbH3 «« 2Sb 4- SH,. 
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It has strong reducing properties. It difiPers from arsine in that it 
reacts with silver nitrate, forming silver antimonide AggSb, and not 
metaUic silver as does arsine. These differences have been used to 
distinguish arsenic and antimony in qualitative analysis. 

810< Glides of Antimony. — ^These are three in number : — 

Antimonious oxide, antimony trioxide . Sb^O, 

Antimony tetroxide .... SbgO^orSb^Og 
Antimony pentoxide .... SbjOj 

817. Antimony triozide SbgO, is made by the action of water on 
antimony trichloride. If a solution of the latter in hydrochloric acid 
is largely diluted the oxychloride is fomed, 

Sba, + H,0 Vi Sboa + 2 HC 1 , 

as a white precipitate. If this precipitate is filtered off and washed 
with water on the filter until the filtrate is no longer acid, the trioxide 
remains, 

2SbOCl + HjO Vi SbgO, + 2Ha. 

Antimony trioxide is a white solid. It fuses when heated and 
sublimes below a red heat. If heated in air it reacts with oxygen, 
forming the tetroxide, 

2SbjO,+ 0g = 2Sb,0.. 

Antimony trioxide is slightly soluble in water and with alkalis 
gives aniimoniUs, such as NaSbOj, NagSbgOg, etc. These salts are 
easily oxidised to antimonates. 

Like arsenious oxide, it is attacked by hydrochloric acid, though 
more readily ; other acids have little or no effect. 

818. Antimony Tetroxide SbgOg is made by heating antimony or 
antimony trioxide in air, 

2Sb + 20, = SbgO*. 

Antimony tetroxide is a white solid, which is not volatile even at 
a red heat. It is acidic in character and forms salts when fused 
with potash. It is a mixed anhydride quite analogous to NjO* and 
PsOg. 

819. Antimony Pentoxide SbgO,. — ^Antimony pentoxide may be 
made by the action of a Jaige volume of water on antimony penta.* 
chloride, 

It forms a yellow powder which at a red heat loses oxygen and forcM 
the tetroxide. It is very slightly soluble in water, forming an acid 
solution. 
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820 . The Antimonates • — Potaasium p3nroantiinonate (sometimes called 
metantimonate) K4Sb207 is made by fusing potassium nitrate and adding 
powdered antimony. When boiled with water the so-called potassium di« 
hydrogen pyro-antimonato is produced. The corresponding sodium salt, 
Na[Sb(OH)5], formerly written as Na2H2Sb207 . 6H2O, is very sparingly 
soluble in water and forms a tost for sodium ions. 

821 . Antimony Sulphides. — ^Two sulphides of antimony exist : — 

Antimony trisulphide .... Sb,S, 

Antimony pentasulphide . . . SbgS, 

Antimony trisulphide occurs in two forms, one orange and the 
other black. The black form is the commonest ore of antimony — 
stibnite. 

Antimony sulphide may be prepared in its black form by heating 
a mixture of powdered antimony and sulphur. The orange form is 
prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a solution of 
antimony trichloride, 

2SbCl, + 3H,S SbjSj + 6Ha. 

Since the reaction is reversible, the solution of the trichloride used 
should not contain too much acid. Failure to precipitate antimony 
in qualitative analysis is usually due to this cause. 

The orange form, when heated, is converted into the black. 

Antimony trisulphide bums when heated in air, forming either the 
trioxide or tetroxide, 

2SbjS, + 90, = 2Sb80, + 6SO, 

Sb,S, + 60, = SbjO* + 380, 

Its ready combustibility makes it valuable in the preparation of 
match-heads, fireworks, percussion caps, etc. 

Antimony sulphide dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
giving the chloride and hydrogen sulphide. It is soluble in solutions 
of alkaline sulphides in precisely the same way as is arsenic sulphide 
(§804), thioantimonites being formed. Potassium thio-antimonite 
is the chief constituent of Kermes mineral, used medically in the 
eighteenth century. Various orange and red pigments are made 
from antimony sulphide by oxidising it by fusion in air, etc. The 
ixuxtures of oxide and sulphide so produced are of fine yellow, orange 
or vermilion tints. 

Lead antimonate is also used as a yellow pigment. 

822 . Antimony Pentasalphide Sb,s, is made by boiling the trisul- 

phide with caustic potash and sulphur and th«i aoidifyiug the solution with 
sulphuric acid. Potassium sulphide is formed, 

6KOH -4- 4S - K,S,0, + 2K,S -f 3H,0. 
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This, with the trisulphide, fonns the thioantimonite, 

SKgS + SbgS, - 2 K*SbS,. 

The sulphur present oxidises this to thioantimonste. 

K,SbS, + S - KgSbS*, 

which when acidified gives antimony pentasulphide, 

2K,SbS4 + 6HC1 -» 6KC1 + SbjjSg + 3HjS. 

It is a golden yellow substance. It combines with alkaline sulphides, forming 
thioantimonates, of which Sohlippe’s salt, NasSbS* . OHjO, is the best known. 
It has been used in the vulcanisation of rubber. 

Becent work indicates that * antimony pentasulphide ’ is not a true com- 
pound but rather a mixture of a tetrasulphide, Sb2S4, and sulphur. 

823. Tartar Emetic. 

Potassium Antimonyl Tartrate 2[K(SbO) . C 4 H 1 O,] . H,0. 

This is a hydrated complex salt of potassium tartrate and antimonyl 
tartrate which can be prepared by the action of acid potassium 
tartrate, ‘ cream of tartar,’ on antimonious oxide. The equations are 
more easily followed if tartaric acid CiHgOg is called HjT, where 
T is C 4 H 40 g. 

2KHT + SbjO, = 2K(SbO)T + HjO. 

Tartar emetic forms distinct and well-formed octahedral crystals, 
readily soluble in water. It has an unpleasant metallic taste. In 
small doses, 0-05-0-1 gm., tartar emetic causes vomiting and is some- 
times used in medicine for this purpose ; larger doses are poisonous. 
It has recently found uses in treating tropical diseases, e.g., kala-azar 
and bilharziasis. Large quantities are used as a mordant in dyeing. 

824. Antimony Chlorides. — Two chlorides of antimony exist, the 
trichloride SbCl,, and the pentaohloride SbCl,. 

The trichloride is best prepared by the action of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid on antimony sulphide. A few droj)s of nitric acid 
accelerate the reaction. 

SbjS, + 6HC1 = 2SbCl8 + SHjS. 

The solution obtained is evaporated until it crystallises. It is then 
distilled, and after a drop of the distillate has solidified on cooling, the 
pure antimony chloride is collected. 

It can also be prepared by the action of chlorine on antimony, or 
on antimonious oxide admixed with carbon. 

Antimony trichloride is a white solid. It is buttery in consistency 
if not quite pure, and is given the trivial name of “ Butter of 
antimony.” It melts at 73-4° C. when pure and boils at 220*2° 0. It 
is highly deliquescent. 

Water decomposes it according to the reversible reaction, 

SbCl, + H,0 ^ SbOa + 2Ha, 

the white insoluble antimony oxychloride being produced. It 
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resembles in most of its reactions a metallio (Moride rather than that 
of a non-metal, though in its ready hydrolysis it shorn a resemblance 
to the lattei^. 

It finds uses in the making of antimonious oxide, used to prepare 
tartar emetic. 

Aidimony pentackloride SbClg is prepared by passing chlorine into 
melted antimony trichloride. It finds some uses in the manufacture 
of organic diemicals. 

805. Antimony Oxychloride. Basic Antimony Chloride SbOCl.— 

This substance is also knoun as powder of Algarotk, being so named 
from Vittorio Algarotto, a seventeenth-century exponent of its 
medicinal virtues. It is made by adding water to the trichloride till 
the solution is just turbid and then diluting the whole to about seven 
times its volume, 

SbCl, + H,0 ^ SbOCl + 2HC1. 

If too much water is used the trioxide (q.v.) is formed. 

It is a white powder. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid and forms 
the trichloride according to the equation given above. 

8S6. Detection ol Antimony. — ^Antimony salts are easily detected 
by their precipitation of the orange sulphide when hydrogen sulphide 
is passed through their solutions, which should not have an acidity 
greater than 2-3 N. They are distinguished from arsenic compounds 
by the insolubility of this sulphide in saturated ammonium carbonate 
solution. 

The Marsh test (q.v.) also serves to detect antimony. 

BISMUTH Bi, 209 0 

827. Historical. — ^The element bismuth was known in the four- 
teenth century, but it was not satisfactorily studied until the 
eighteenth century. 

828. Occorrence and Manufacture.— Bismuth is not infrequently 

found native in small quantities in numerous minerals. The chief ores are 
bismuthyl carbonate and bismuth sulphide. The metal is obtained firom them 
by smelting in smidl reverberatory furnaces with scrap-iron, lime, soda ash, 
and coke. 

BigSg + 3Fe -♦ 2Bi + SFeS 
(BiOlaCOs -i- 4C -»■ 2Bi -f SCO 

Alternatively the ores are roasted to the oxide, which is taken up in hydro- 
chloric acid. On diluting the solution bismuth oxychloride is precipitated. 
This is filtered and washed with hot water to remove lead chloride, and then 
smelted with limestone and ohmreoal to give metallic bismuth. 

4BiOCl -I- 2CaCOg -H 3C 4Bi + 2CaCl* + 800* 

The bismuth produced by this method is much purer than that produced 
by direct smelting, and the process can in fact be used as a method of refining 
the metal. Bismuth is also extracted from the anode slimes in the electrolytic 
refining of lead. 
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829. Firoperties ol Bismuth.— Bismuth is a grey-white metal with 
a pink tinge. It readUy crystaUises. The method used for pre- 
paring crystals of monoolinic sulphur (§ 887) wiU afford good crystals 
of bismuth. Bismuth is one of the most fusible of metals, melting 
at 271® and boiling about 1,420® C. 

Bismuth is brittle and of poor tenacity. Its density is high {9-8). 
It is strongly diamagnetic, i.c., repelled by the poles of a magnet. 

Bismuth is not affected by air at the ordinary temperature, but 
when heated it burns, producing a yellow smoke of its oxide BijO,. 
It bums in chlorine, forming the trichloride, 

2Bi + SCIa = 2BiCl„ 

and also reacts with the other halogens and with sulphur. It is 
unattacked by ordinary dilute acids. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid has little effect, but nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid 
attack it, forming the corresponding salts (q.v.). 

Bismuth is a constituent of fusible metals, which are, as a rule, 
alloys of lead, tin, cadmium and bismuth. Wood’s metal contains 
bismuth 4 parts, lead 2 parts, tin 1 part, cadmium 1 part, and melts 
at65®C. 

The high price of bismuth renders its use in solders very limited, 
but an alloy of bismuth, tin and lead is occasionally used where a 
very fusible solder is required. 

880. AtonUO Wtigbt. — The atomic weight of bismuth is shown by Dulong 
and Petit’s law and by the vapour densities of its volatile compounds (chloride, 
etc.) to be about 208. The most nearly accurate value is probably 209'00. 
Aston finds that ordinary bismuth contains no isotopes and has an atomic 
mMB of 209. 

881. BismuihHs'dnde BiH, • — ^This exceedingly unstable gas is evolved 
in very small quantities when a magnesium -bismuth alloy is dissolved in 
acids. Thus, if the alloy is placed in the apparatus for Marsh’s test (Fig. 164) 
and treated with acids a faint ring of bismuth is obtained on the heated tube. 
Its existence was first demonstrated by using thorium C or radium C, which 
are radio-active isotopes of bismuth. These, alloyed with magnesium, evolved 
a radio-active gas, which was readily decomposed. A radio-active gas can, 
of course, be detected in much smaller quantity than that needed for the 
detection of any other type of substance. What little can be ascertained about 
bismuth hydride indicates that it is a very unstable gas, readily decomposed 
by the reagents which attack arsenic and antimony hydrides. 

882. Bismvih Oxides. — ^Four oxides exist : — 

Bismuth monoxide .... BiO 

Bismuth trioxide .... Bi,0, 

Bismuth dioxide .... BijO, 

Bismuth pentoxidfi .... Bi,0, 
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888. Biamoth Monoxifla KO forms a black powder. It is obtained by 
the action of carbon monoxide on bismuth trioxide, 

Bi^O# 4- CO 2BiO + COg, 

or by heating bismuth oxalate. It has been thought to be a mixture of bismuth 
and bismuth trioxide. 

834. Bismuth Tiiozide Bi,0, is obtained by heating bismuth 
subnitrate or by burning the metal, 

4BiONO, = 2Bi208 + 4NO, + 0, 

4Bi + 30, = 2Bi,0,. 

It is a pale yellow fusible solid, which is readily reduced to the 
metal by heating with carbon or hydrogen. Carbon monoxide 
reduces it to the monoxide BiO. It has the ordinary properties of 
a basic oxide and is also feebly acidic, as is shown by its ^ssolving 
to a small extent in concentrated sodium hydroxide. 

835. Bismuth Dioxide BijO, is made by the action of oxidising agents, 
such as chlorine on an alkaline suspension of bismuth trioxide. 

It is a brown powder which, when heated, loses oxygen. With hydro* 
chloric acid it gives chlorine and the tricliioride, and with oxy>acids it gives 
oxygen and a salt of trivalent bismuth. 

886. Bismuth Pentoxide BijO,. — If the process of oxidising bismuth 
trioxide described above be carried on for a longer period, red potassium bis* 
muthate KBiOg is precipitated. When this is treated with dilute nitric acid, 
metabismuthio acid HBiOg is formed and when this is dried bismuth pent- 
oxide is formed as an unstable brown powder. When heated, and when treated 
with acids, it behaves like the tetroxide (g.v.). The bismuthates have been 
used as powerful oxidising agents. 

A favourite method of estimating manganese in presence of much iron 
(as in steel) consists of dissolving the alloy in nitric acid and heating with 
sodium bismuthate. The manganese is oxidised to permanganate, and after 
filtration through asbestos in a Gooch crucible, is much diluted and titrated 
with ferrous ammonium sulphate. 

837. Bismuthyl Carbonate (BiO),CO, is the only carbonate 
formed by the elements of this family, and its existence illustrates 
the more metallic character of bismuth as compared with the other 
elements of the group. 

888. Bismuth Nitrate Bi(N0,),. SHjO is prepared by the action of 
nitric acid on bismuth, its oxide, or its carbonate. It is a white 
crystalline deliquescent salt and has the usual properties of a 
nitrate (§ 750). When mixed with much water the avbnitrate, which 
has a considerable use in medicine, is formed. 

Bi(N0,), + H,0 = BiONO, + 2HN0,. 

It was fOTmerly employed as a face powder and stories are told 
of the faces of ladies seated by a coal fire becoming suddenly of a 
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tavmy brown colour— hydrogen sulphide from the foe having con- 
verted the bismuth subnitrate into the black sulphide. 

839. Bismuth Sulphide BijS, is precipitated when a current of 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through a solution of a bismuth salt. 
It is not acidic in character and thereby differs from antimony and 
arsenic sulphides. It is insoluble in alkaline sulphides. 

840. Bismuth Chloride BiCl, is formed when chlorine is passed 
over heated bismuth, 

2Bi + Sa, = 2BiCl3. 

The ordinary methods for making chlorides may also be used. 

It is a white solid, which melts at 232° C. and boils at 447“ C. 
Its most interesting property is its ready formation of an insoluble 
basic salt (c/. SbClg, § 824). 

BiCla -f HjO ^ BiOCl + 2HC1. 

This property is used as a test for bismuth in qualitative 
analysis. 

841. Bismuth Oxychloride BiOCl is prepared as above or by the 
reaction of dilute common salt solution with bismuth nitrate, 

BilNOgla + 3Naa + HjO = BiOCl + SNaNO, + 2HCI 

It is used as a pigment under the name ‘ pearl white.’ 

842. The Gradation of Properties in the Elements of Group V. 
(Typical Elements and B Sub-group).— We note in this group a 
steady change in character as we pass from the typical non-metal 
nitrogen to the typical metal bismuth. 

The elemetUs of the group show this gradation well. Nitrogen 
shows no metallic appearance or chemical behaviour, nor does 
phosphorus, save in the one respect that black phosphorus conducts 
electricity. Arsenic in appearance resembles a metal ; it conducts 
electricity as a metal does, but in its reactions with acids it resembles 
a non-metal. Antimony is, from the point of view of its physical 
properties, undoubtedly a metal, its brittleness alone linking it to the 
non-metals. Chemically, too, it resembles the metals except, 
perhaps, in its reaction with nitric acid to form an oxide. Bismuth 
is entirely metallic in all its characters. 

The hydrides present also an interesting gradation. Ammonia is 
comparatively stable, but phosphine, arsine, stibine show a steadily 
diminishing stability, while bismuth hydride has but a fleeting 
existence. Again, ammonia is definitely basic, phosphine forms a 
few unstable salts and the rest form no inorganic salts, though 
wganio arsonium and stibonixun derivatives are known. No 
bismuthonium derivatives exist. 
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The oxides show the same gradation. Those of nitrogen and 
phosphorus are acidic or neutral. Arsenic triozide shows a few 
basic characters, as in its reaction with hydrochloric acid. Antimony 
triozide is amphoteric, both acidic and basic, while bismuth ozide 
is predominantly basic. 

The halides again are of interest. The ezplosive nitrogen halides 
are certainly ezoeptional in type. The halides of phosphorus are 
definitely not salts — ^they are decomposed by water and certainly do 
not form a jon. Arsenic chloride is easily hydrol 3 r 8 ed, and the 
A8+++ ion may be formed from it in small quantity, .^timony and 
bismuth chlorides are definitely salts, and are not easily completely 
hydrolysed but form basic salts. 

Saks of Oxyacids (sulphates, nitrates, etc.). — Nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and arsenic resemble the non-metals in not forming salts 
with ozyacids ; antimony forms a somewhat unstable sulphate, a 
nitrate, tartrate, etc., and bismuth behaves like a normal metal, 
except in its strong tendency to form basic salts. 

We may, then, regard nitrogen and phosphorus as non-metals ; 
arsenic as a non-metal with some metallic characters, antimony as a 
metal with some non-metallic characters, and bismuth as a metal The 
term metalloid is often applied to arsenic and antimony to denote their 
intermediate position between the metals and non-metals. 

SUB-GROUP VA 

843. Sah-GiDap VA 

The metals of sub-group VA are : — 

Vanadium. 

Niobium (formerly called Columbium). 

Tantalum. 

Protoactinium. 

Their atomic numbers and their electronic structures are given below :- 
Elbotrons or Quantum Number 


Atomic 

No. 

Element. 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

23 

Vanadium 

2 

8 

8,3 

2 




41 

Niohiiun 









(Oolumbium) 

2 

8 

18 

8,4 

1 



73 

Tantalum 

2 

8 

18 

32 

8,3 

2 


91 

Protoaotinium 

2 

8 

18 

32 

18 

8.4 

1 


Each of the elements of this group is characterised by having a total of 5 
^eotrons in the two incomplete outer groups. Their highest valency is in each 
ease 5» 
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They are among the less common elements and are becoming of great 
technical importance in the manufacture of special alloys. 

The elements are metallic in appearance and physical properties. They 
are extremely hard and have very high melting points, c. 1, 600^3,000* C. 
The elements are chemically of a metalloid or non^metallio character. They 
are fairly readily oxidised and are attacked by chlorine, but are comparatively 
resistant to the action of acids. 

The elements form some lower oxides of valencies 2 - 4 , but in their most 
stable compounds they are quinquevaient. They each form a pentoxide. The 
pentoxides of vanadium, nlobiiim and tantalum are acidic in character and 
form salts analogous to the phosphates, but protoactinium pentoxide is 
feebly basic. 

Their lower chlorides (valency < 4) are, if formed, very powerful reducing 
agents. The higher chloride MCI 5 is of the non-metallic type, being decom* 
posed by water. Vanadium is exceptional in not forming a pentaobloride. 

VANADIUM V, 60*96 

844. OccnmilCO ftnd ProplUTEtiOll* — Vanadium has been known since 
the early part of the nineteenth century. It does not occur native but is 
widely distributed in many rocks. Its chief ores are camotite (potassium 
uranyl vanadate) and patronite, the latter a complex mixture of sulphides.. 
The metal is obtained from the pentoxide by the aliuninothermio process 
with mischmetal] (§§ 4S0, 613), 

aVgOfi 4 . lOM « 6 V + eMgOg, 

where M represents the various trivalent rare-earth metals in the mischmetall. 

Ferrovanadium, the alloy of iron and vanadium, is made by reducing a 
mixture of iron oxide and vanadium oxide in the electric furnace. 

VanfiMdium is also a common constituent of coals and petroleums. Italy, 
having no vanadium ores, obtained considerable qucmtities of the meted from 
the treatment of soot, 

846. Pxoperti68. — Vaneulium is a very hard and brittle grey-white metal. 
It melts at about INTIS'* C. It is a fairly good conductor of electricity. 

Vanadium bums in air or oxygen. If it oxidises slowly it successively forms 
the black sesquioxide, the blue dioxide and the reddish-yellow pentoxide. 
Chlorine attacks it, formmg the tetrachloride VCI 4 , 

Vanadium is not attacked by moat acids. Hydrofluoric acid forms the 
fluoride, while concentrated nitric or sulphuric acid oxidises it to the pent- 
oxide. Dilute nitric acid, however, forms the somewhat indeflnitc oxynitrate 
VO(N 03 )g. 

Vanadium finds a use in making vanadium stoel. Steel containing a little 
of this metal is stronger than ordinary steel and finds a use for oar-parts, etc., 
which are subjected to often -repeated shocks. Vanadium compounds have 
been used in medicine. They axe very poisonous. 

OxiSKS OF Vanadium 

There axe probably four oxides ; — 

VO Vanadium monoxide. 

VgOg Vanadium sesquioxide. 

VOg Vanadium dioxide. 

Vanadium pentoxide. 
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846. Lomr ChcMes of Vamidiam_Fom«iiMro monoxide, vo, is ob- 

tained by the action of a powerful reducing agent, eucfti as potassium, on the 
higher oxides. It is a black powder which was mistaken for some time for the 
metal itself. It dissolves in acids, forming lavender solutions of divalent 
vanadium salts. 

Vanadous hydroxide V(OH)2, precipitated from the above, is one of the 
most powerful reducing agents in existence. 

Vanadium eeaquioxide V2O3 is obtained by reducing the pentoxide in a 
current of hydrogen. It is a black powder, which burns in air like tinder to 
the pentoxide or oxidises at lower temperature to the blue dioxide. Acids do 
not attack it easily. 

Vanadium dioxide VO2 is made by reducing the pentoxide with oxalic acid 
or sulphur dioxide, 

V2O5 + (C 00 H )2 « V2O4 + H2O + 2 COa. 

It is readily oxidised to the pentoxide. The oxide is amphoteric, forming 
hypovanadates such as Na2V409 with alkalis, and vanadyl salts as VOCI2 
with acids. These latter can also be made by reducing solutions of the pent- 
oxide in acids. 

847. Vanadium Pentoxide 7,0, is made by strongly oxidising any 

vanadium compound. It is a yellowish-red powder, tasteless, but poisonous, 
which melts at about 660 ^ C. and is not volatile at a red heat. It is sparingly 
soluble in water (1 : 1,000). 

With strong acids vanadium pentoxide dissolves, forming a colloidal 
solution. With alkalis, vanadates analogous to the phosphates are formed. 
Ortho-, meta- and pyrovanadates exist such as 

Na 8 V 04 , NaVOg, Ne 4 V 207 . 

Vanadium pentoxide is a rather weak oxidising agent. 

848. Oxysalts Vanadium • — Oxysalts derived from the lower oxides 
of vanadium are known, e.^. the sulphates VSO4, V2(S04)3 and VOSO4. The 
second forms a series of vanadium alums. No carbonate exists. 

849. Chlorides of V&nEdlUlZU — The following chlorides are known : — 

VCI2 Green crystals. 

VCI3 Peach-blossom coloured crystals. 

V CI4 Brown liquid. 

VOCI2 Grass-green. 

VOCls Yellow liquid. 

The di- and tricliloride are very powerful reducing agents, reducing copper 
and silver salts to the metals, bleaching indigo, etc. 

Vanadium tetrachloride VCI4, obtained by heating the metal in chlorine, 
is a heavy brown liquid, boiling at 154 ° C. It is decomposed by heat to the 
trichloride and chlorine. 

Vanadium pentachloride is not known, but the metal is pentavalent in 
the oxycliloride VOCla a pale yellow liquid boiling at 127 ° C., produced 
by the action of chlorine on the trioxide. The pentafluoride VF4 also exists. 

NIOBIUM Nb, 92-91 or COLUMBIUM Cb 

850* The Element Niobium. — ^Thu texe eleBaoant has bc«n rediscovered 
a number of times smoe its first discovery in 1801 , when it was termed coltun- 
binm. Boss rediscovered it in 1844 , and named it Niobium, « name it usually 
bears. The element has also been discovered on four othsx* occasions as 
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pelopiutn, dianium, neptunium, and ilmenium, all of which turned out to be 
identical with niobium, 

ISTiobium is always associated with tantalum, wliich it resembles strongly. 
Both columhite and tantalite, its chief minerals, are mixtures of iron and 
manganese niobates and tantalates. It is separated from the mineral by a 
similar method to that used for tantaliun (§ 862). 

The metal is obtained by reducing niobium pentoxide by the alumino- 
thermic method. Niobium is a hard white metal ofm.pt. 1,960° C. and density 
8' 68 much resembling tantalum. 

851* CtompOUHdS of Niobiuiu* — ^It forms a pentoxide of acid character, 
NbgOft, which forms well marked salts — ^niobates. The lower chlorides, 
NbCl 2 , NbCla, are less powerful reducing agents than the corresponding 
vanadium compounds. A higher chloride, NbCl^, is also known and much 
resembles tantalum pentachloride. 

TANTALUM Ta, 180 06 

852. Occurrence and Extraction • — ^Tantalum is chiefly found as the 
ore tantalito, ferrous tantalate, possibly Fe(Ta 03 ) 2 . Tantalite usually contains 
a variety of other elements, including manganese, titanium, niobium, silicon, 
etc. 

To obtain pure tantalum pentoxide, tantalite may be fused with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate. Tlie mass is extracted with water, and iron, manganese, 
etc., go into solution as sulphates. Tin and tungsten are removed from the 
residue by digestion with ammonium sulphide. The residue contains tantalum 
pentoxide, niobium pentoxide, titanium dioxide and silica. These are all 
dissolved in hydrofluoric acid and potassium fluoride added. Potassiiun 
tantalifluoride, niobifluoride, titanifluoride and silicofluoride are all formed, 
but the first is readily separated by crystallisation. 

This may be heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding tantalum 
pentoxide Ta 205 , 

Fe(TaOa)2 + 2KHSO4 « FeS04 -f TagOg + HgO + K2SO4 
TajjOa -|- 6112^2 ~ 2Tah ^ -f- 6 H 2 O 
2KF -f TaFa « KgTaF^ 

2K2TaF7 -f 4H2SO4 -h 6H2O « 4101804 -f 7H2F2 + TagOj. 

To obtain metallic tantalum the double fluoride of tantalum and potassium, 
K 2 TaF 7 , obtained as above, may be heated in an evacuated tube with sodium 
or pot€U 9 sium. Powdered tantalum is thus obtained, 

K 2 TaF 7 -f 5Na « Ta + 2 KF + 6 NaF, 
which is compressed and fused in a vacuum electric furnace. 

853» Properties* — Tantalum is a white- ^rey metal of very high 
melting point, c. 3,000° C. The worked metal is extraordinarily tough and 
hard, and when the surface is slightly oxidised it can hsurdly be attacked with 
the diamond drill. Tantalum wire was formerly used in electric glow-lamps 
in the same manner as tungsten. 

Its use in fllaments for electrical lamps depends on its very high melting 
point, its high resistance and its great strength. The wire used is so fine that 
45,000 lamps can be made from 1 kilo of tantalum. It has been superseded 
for this purpose by tungsten. 

Tantalum is readily oxidised at a red heat, and it bums in oxygen at about 
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600^ C. It also buniB in ehlonne. The red-hot metal decomposes steam* At 
lower temperatures the metal is very uiureactive, for neither water nor acids 
have any effect upon it. It has been used for dental and surgical instruments, 
which do not rust and are also of great mechanical strength, 

854* OxidOS of Tantaliun«--0n6 lower oxide exists but the only oxide 
of importance is tantalum pentoxide Ta 205 . 

TarUalum ptrUoxids Ta^O^ is found when tantalum bums in air, but is 
usually made as described above in § 852. It is a dense white powder infusible 
at 1,600® C. It is not reduced by hydrogen nor is it attacked by acids, 
TarUalum hydroxide {tankdic acid) is prepared by the action of tantalum 
pentachloride on water, 

TaCl, + SHjsO - Ta{OH )5 + SHO, 
when dried it has the formula HTa 03 . 

Tantalio acid is a white powder, which is not attacked by acids but which 
is easily soluble in alkalis, forming tarUalatcs, 

855. OhloridiM o! Tantalmn.---The lower chlorides, TaCIc, Taa,, TaC ]4 
are reducing agents. Tantalum pentachloride, made by the action of chlorine 
on the metal or a mixture of the pentoxide and carbon, forms white crystals 
which melt at 216-6® C, and boil at 242® C. It hisses when dropped into water, 
forming tantalic acid. 

Tantalum does not form any oxy-salts except a doubtful sulphate, 
PROTOACTTINIUM Pa, 231 

This element is discussed with the other radio-active elements in Chapter 
XXVI, Its properties are stiU under investigation, some 0-5 gm. having been 
prepared from radium residues. It resembles tantalum except in so far that its 
pentoxide is basic in character, not acidic like that of the latter metal. It 
should be noted that this is to be expected in view of the fact that thorium is 
more basic than hafnium and uranium than tungsten (v. also § 1270). 



CHAPTER XIX 


OXYGEN AND OZONE 

856. History.— The discovery of oxygen represents one of the 
fundamental advances in the knowledge of chemistry. It was for a 
great many years supposed that air was an element or at least a 
simple substance. The researches of Boyle and Hooke, in the 
seventeenth centuiy, proved that a part of the air was concerned 
in respiration and combustion. Hooke and Mayow, in the seven- 
teenth century, came near the truth when they assumed that air 
contained a substance which was responsible for combustion, the 
calcination of metals and respiration. This substance they correctly 
supposed to be present in saltpetre, and Mayow termed it spiritue 
nitro-aerma. If he had isolated the gas he would be called the 
discoverer of oxygen. His early death and the developmerit of 
the phlogiston theory caused his researches to be neglected and the 
next step was the discovery of oxygen itself by Scheele (in 1771- 
1773). Priestley, in 1774, discovered the gas independently and 
named it “ dephlogisticated air.” Priestley heated mercuric oxide, 
confined over water, by means of a burning-glass. Both Scheele 
and Priestley recognised that the gas was contained in the air, but 
were so possessed by the doctrine of phlogiston that the real impor- 
tance of the discovery escaped them. 

It remained for Lavoisier to demonstrate the real importance of 
oxygen and to show, what Priestley and Scheele did not realise, 
(hat combustion^ calcination of metals, and respiration, were processes 
of combination with oxygen. 

Lavoisier, in 1772, hit on the essential fact that when metals and 
some other substances underwent combustion or calcination their 
weight increased as a result of combination with air. He was evidently 
not clear as to what part of the air was concerned in this process 
until he heard of Priestley’s discovery, which opened his eyes to 
the true state of affairs Regrettably, Lavoisier made no satis- 
factory acknowledgment of what be owed to Priestley, but rather 
attempted to imply that he had discovered the gas himself indepen- 
dently of Priestley. None the less, Lavoisier deserves the fullest 
credit for his brilliant investigation of the true nature and properties 
of the gas. Of his many experiments on the relationship of oxygmi 
and air, the most famous and convincing is described on p. 600. 
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OXYGEN AND OZONE 


Lavoisier placed some mercury in a retort with a long neck, bent 
so as to pass under the surface of mercury contained in a trough and 
to rise up into the air confined in a bell jar over this mercury 
(Fig. 166). At the beginning of the experiment the mercury level 
was marked and the mercury was then heated by a charcoal furnace 
to a little below its boiling point. Ho saw that after some days red 
particles collected on the surface, and after some time ceased to 
increase in quantity. He then let the fire out and ascertained that, 
making due allowance for changes of pressure, about a sixth of the 
air had disappeared. The remaining air supported neither com- 
bustion nor life. Lavoisier termed this gas (nitrogen) ‘ azote.’ He 
collected the red solid which had formed in the retort and heated it. 
He obtained from it, within the rather wide limits of his experi- 
mental error, just as much oxygen as the air had lost, and on mixing 
this oxygen with azote, air was reproduced which behaved in 


Mercury- 



Fiq. 166. — ^Lavoisier’s experiment. 

every way like atmospheric air. This experiment showed con- 
clusively that air was a mixture of oxygen and azote or nitrogen. 

867. Oocorrence. — Oxygen is the most widely distributed and the 
commonest of elements. Not only does it form about one-fifth of 
the air and eight-ninths of water by weight, but it also forms a large 
part of nearly all rocks. Thus calcium carbonate (chalk, limestone, 
etc.) contains 48 per cent., and silica (flint, quartz), 53*7 per cent, of 
oxygen by weight. 

The almost exact constancy of the proportion of oxygen in the air 
will be understood from a study of the carbon dioxide cyde (§ 561). 

868. Pieparatiim and Hannfacture ol Oxygen. — Oxygen is pre- 
pared either by separation from the atmosphere or by decom* 
position of oxygen-containing compounds, notably oxides and 
oxy-salts. 
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859. Oxygen from the Atmosph^.— The air is the most obvious 
and cheapest source of oxygen and numerous methods of obtaining 
oxygen from it have been devised. These include the only commer- 
cial method of preparation, i.e., the fractional evaporation of liquid 
air, and various methods based on the absorption of oxygen by a 
substance and the subsequent decomposition of the compound formed. 

The air liquefaction process is fully described under the heading 
of nitrogen (§ 678). It yields very pure oxygen, containing only a 
trace of nitrogen as impurity. 

Brings process, now obsolete, was conducted by causing air to combine with 
lieated barium oxide, forming barium peroxide according to the equation 

2BaO -f Og ^ SBaOg. 

It follows from the fact that the formation of barium peroxide is accom- 
panied by a large decrease of total volume that an increase of oxygen pressure 
will cause the equilibrium to shift so that the peroxide is formed, while a 
decrease of pressure will cause the peroxide to be decomposed. Barium oxide 
was heated to 700® C., and first exposed to air at 10 lb. sq. inch pressure. The 
pressure was after seven minutes decreased to 4 inches of mercury and the 
oxygen previously absorbed was once more evolved. 

Calcium plumbate, obtained by heating lead oxide with chalk, has been 
used in the same way as barium oxide. It reacts with oxygen of the air, 

2 CaPb 03 ^ 2CaO + 2PbO -f Og. 

Lavoisier’s famous experiment (§ 856) provides a method — historically of 
interest, but of no practical importance — of obtaining oxygen from the air 
by the reaction 

2HgO ,=3^ 2Hg -I- Og. 

860. Oxygen from Oxides. — (1) The majority of oxides are stable 
to heat, but the basic oxides of the more ‘ noble ’ metals, including 
the platinum metals, gold, silver and mercury, are readily decom- 
posed in this way, 

2Ag,0 = 4Ag + O,. 

These methods are not practically important. Most higher oxides 
and peroxides are decomposed in this way. Thus manganese 
dioxide, lead dioxide, red lead, chromium trioxide, and the peroxides 
of all metals except the alkali metals are decomposed by heat to 
lower oxides and oxygen. The preparation of oxygen by heating 
manganese dioxide to a strong red heat was at one time com- 
mercially exploited. The other oxides are decomposed at lower 
temperatures. 

3MnO, =MD,0,-f 0, 

2PbO, =2Pb0-f-0, 

2Pb,04 = 6PbO -f 0, 

400, =20,0,4-30, 

2ZnO, = 2ZnO 4" 0,. 
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Hydrogen peroxide is readily decomposed by heat, but its oxygen 
is more satisfactorily utilised by its reaction with potassium per- 
manganate [§ 861(7) ]. 

(2) Water may be decomposed by electrolysis (§ 181). The pro- 
cess is occasionally used commercially. In the laboratory the 
method is used where very pure oxygen is required. The electrolysis 
of barium or sodium hydroxide solution yields a purer gas than the 
electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid. The process is illustrated in 
Fig. 167. In this form of apparatus barium hydroxide solution 
is electrolysed, using nickel sheet electrodes. Very pure oxygen 

for the determination of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen was prepared by 
Noyes in a similar manner and then 
further purified. His method is described 
in § 69. 

(3) The peroxides of alkali metals 
may be decomposed by the action of 
water. If water be allowed to drop 
on solid sodium peroxide, oxygen is 
steadily evolved, 

2Na,0, + 2Hj,0 = 4NaOH -f 0„. 

Sodium peroxide made into cubes with 
a little copper sulphate (which acts cata- 
lytically) is sold for this purpose. 

(4) Certain higher oxides are decom- 
posed by acids, yielding salts of lower 
oxides and free oxygen. Thus man- 



Fio. 1S7. — ^Preparation of 
oxygen by electrolysis. 


ganese dioxide, lead dioxide, chromium 
trioxide, when heated with sulphuric acid, 
yield oxygen. 


2MnOj -f 2H8SO4 = 2MnS04 + 2H,0 + O, 
4CrO, + eHjSO* = 2Cr,(S04), + 6H,0 + 30,. 


861. Oxygen from Oxy-salts. — ^Many oxy-salts, such as chlorates, 
permanganates, nitrates, decompose when heated. Of these 
potassium chlorate is by far the most convenient source. 

(5) Oxygen is usually prepared in the laboratory by the action of 
heat on potassium chlorate. The pure salt melts when heated and 
gives off oxygen at about 370°-3k)° C. At this temperature two 
reactions ti^e place, the second predominating. 

(1) 2KC10,* 2X0+30,. 

(2) 4X00, * XO + 3XOO4. 
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Above 400® C. the perchlorate formed in the second reaction also 
decomposes, 

(3) KC104 = Ka+20j, 

the final products of strong heating being potassium chloride and 
oxygen. 

The reaction requires rather too high a temperature for conveni- 
ence, and consequently it is usual to add some manganese dioxide. 
The reaction then takes place at a lower temperature (200® C.) and 
more smoothly than is the case with the chlorate alone. 

The exact mode of action of the manganese dioxide is still in doubt, but 
Macleod s theory seems the most probable. He supposes that potassium per- 
manganate is alternately formed and decomposed according to the equation, 
(a) 2Mn02 4- 2KC103 2KMn04 + Clg 4- Oj, 

(d) 2KMn04 K2Mn04 4- IMnOg -f Og, 

(c) K 2 Mn 04 4“ CI 2 = 2KC1 4- Mn02 4“ Og. 

This theory explains the facts that a trace of chlorine is found in the gas> 



Fio. 158. — Preparation of oxygen from potassium chlorate. 


and that the residual chloride is distinctly pink» this colour being attributed to 
permanganate. 

It has been supposed that a higher oxide of manganese is alternately formed 
and decomposed. 

{a) 2Mn02 4- KCIO, « Mn^Oy 4* KCl. 

(6) 2Mn20^ s=a 4Mn02 4~ SOg. 

A third theory supposes that the action of the dioxide is to provide nuclei 
from which the oxygen, held in supersaturated solution by the chlorate, may 
be evolved* This latter theory fails to explain the specific effect of metaUio 
oxides as distinguished from other powders. 

It is of interest that nickel oxide and ferric oxide are catalysts as efHcient as 
manganese dioxide. 

The gas obtained may contain carbon dioxide, chlorine and 
inoisture, the fiirst being derived from impurities in the manganese 
dioxide* These may be removed by passing the gas through a soda* 
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lime tube, using the apparatus shown in Fig. 168. If required dry, 
the oxygen is passed through concentrated sulphuric acid. 

(6) Potassium nitrate yields oxygen when heated to a low red 
heat and leaves a residue of nitrite. The temperature is too high 
to be carried out in soft glass vessels. 

2KNO, = 2KNO,+ Oj. 

Potansiiim dichromate is decomposed only at a white heat, but potassium 
permanganate decomposes at 240 ® C., giving the mangano tie, manganese 
dioxide and oxygen, and providing an excellent source of the dry gas. 

2 KMn 04 = KgMnO^ -f Mn02 + O 2 . 

(7) Potassium permanganate and hydrogen peroxide react in 
presence of sulphuric acid, forming oxygen, manganous sulphate, 
potassium sulphate and water. The acidified permanganate may 
be allowed to drop from a tap- funnel into 10- volume peroxide 
solution. The gas so obtained is very nearly pure. 

5H2O2+ 2KMn04+ 4H2SO4 == 2KHSO4+ 2MnS04+ 8H2O + SO*. 

Potassium dichromate (§995) may replace the permanganate. 
Many other oxidising agents react with hydrogen peroxide in a 
similar way (§ 214). 

(8) The action of concentrated sulphuric acid on certain oxysalts yields 
oxygen. The permanganates react with explosive violence, owing to the 
fonnation of the unstable oxide Mn207, but the dichromates give a steady 
stream of gas, 

2K2Cr207 IOH2SO4 = 4KHSO4 202(804)3 -f 8H2O -f 3O2. 

(9) Bleaching powder solution readily decomposes in presence of 
a cobalt salt, yielding oxygen, 

2CaOCl2 = 2CaCl2+ Oj. 

The mechanism of the catal3d)io action of the cobalt is discussed 
in § 109. 

(10) Green plants decompose carbon dioxide under the action of 
light, building up starch and liberating oxygen. The presence of the 
green pigment chlorophyll is necessary. The process is symbolised 
as 

6 nCOa+ = (CeHioOj)^ + 6nO,. 

Doubtless the reaction takes place in several stages. The process 
transforms the carbon dioxide exhaled by animals and evolved by 
combustion back to oxygen and so keeps the composition of the air 
approximately constant. Plants devoid of chlorophyll, such as fungi 
or moulds (saprophytes), and certain parasitic plants, such as dodder, 
are unable to build up food in this way, but must take it ready-made 
from decaying organic matter or a living host. 
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862. Ponnala and Atomic Weight of Ozygen.~The atomic weight 
of oxygen is taken as the chemical standard, 16*000. 

The phywcal standard is the atomic weight of the **0 isotope 
taken as 16*000. Traces of isotopes ^’O and ^*0 are contained in 
the gas, and this occasions a difference of about one part in ten 
thousand between these standards (§ 67). 

Compounds of the ^*0 isotope are now becoming available, e.g., 
Hj^O. 

That the formula of oxygen is O, is shown by the fact that one 
volume of oxygen can be made to form two volumes of steam, carbon 
monoxide, or nitric oxide. One molecule of oxygen therefore yields 
two molecules of these gases and must contain at least two atoms. 
That it does not contain more than two atoms is shown by the fact 
that one volume of oxygen never produces more than two volumes of 
a gaseous oxide. The density of the gas and the ratio of its specific 
heats, C^/C^ = 1*4 at 16° C., afford additional evidence. 

Phyaiad Properties . — Gaseous oxygen is a colourless gas without 
taste or smell. The physiological importance of the gas is discussed 
under the heading of its chemical properties. 

Oxygen may be liquefied by the methods indicated in § 678, 
to a very pale blue liquid, boiling at — 183*0° C. under atmospheric 
pressure. By cooling with liquid hydrogen this may be solidified 
to a bluish-white solid, melting at - 218*7° C. Liquid oxygen is per- 
ceptibly magnetic. Gaseous oxygen has a density of 15*87 (Hj = 1), 
which Is somewhat greater than that of air. 

Oxygen is sparingly soluble in water, about 3 volumes of the gas 
dissolving in 100 of water at 20° C. This solubility, though slight, 
is of high importance, for it is the presence of this free oxygen in 
water that enables fishes, etc., to respire. Oxygen dissolves in 
molten silver (§302). 

868. Chemical Properties. — Oxygen is slightly dissociated when 
heated to very high temperatures. 

When subjected to the silent electric discharge it forms ozone, 
0,(§875). 

Oxygen combines directly with afi the elements except the inert 
gases, the halogens, silver, gold and some of the platinum metals. 
One or more of the oxides are in every case formed : 

2Cu + 0, = 2CuO + 37*7 Cals. 

S-f 0, = S0,+ 69*3 Cals. 

4P -j- 60, = P,0„ + 730*6 Cals. 

In some oases the combination is accompanied by combu^im and 
the elemmit bums in oxygen. This takes place when the heat of 
combination evolved is s^oiently great and suffioitmtly rapidly 
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produced to keep the element at a temperature at which its com- 
bination with oxygen can continue. Thus copper will not bum in 
oxygen although it is oxidised, for the reaction with the gas is slow 
and evolves comparatively little heat. In general, the elements bum 
most readily in oxygen when their heat of combustion is great (e.g., 
sodium, magnesium) ; when they expose a large surface (charcoal, 
finely divided iron, ‘ pyrophoric ' lead, etc.), or are gaseous or 
volatile (sulphur, hydrogen, etc.). The elements which combine 
with oxygen but do not bum in it have either a small or negative 
heat of reaction (nitrogen, mercury) or are non-volatile, exposing a 
small surface (diamond, graphite), or become coated with an 
impervious layer of oxide (nickel, chromium). 

The subject of combustion has been dealt with in Chapter XV. 
The chemical character of the oxides produced is discussed in 
§§867-873. 

A few substances— elements or compounds — ^react with oxygen 
in the cold. Among these we may note white phosphorus, which 
reacts with the gas, forming the trioxide, 

4P+30, = 2P,0„ 

moist ferrous hydroxide which forms the ferric compound, 
2Fe(OH),+ H,0 + O «= 2Fe(OH)„ 
and nitric oxide which forms the brown gas, nitrogen peroxide, 

2NO + O, = 2NO,. 

Manganous hydroxide (§1110), hydrogen sulphide, ammonium 
sulphide, and among less important compounds, phosphine, tbio- 
phosphoryl fluoride FSF,, cbromous, vanadous and titanous salts, 
and certain organic compounds (e.g., benzaldebyde, indigo white) 
also react in the cold with oxygen. 

Sodium pyrogallate very readily absorbs free oxygen, forming 
dark-coloured oxidation products. 

Many compounds react with oxygen when heated in it. In 
general, any substance will bum in oxygen if all the elements 
contained in it will do the same (e.g., PH 3 , CS,, SiHt, P4S,) and 
a great many other substances bum in oxygen which do not fulfil 
these conditions. Mixtures of combustible gases and oxygen 
explode when heated if the proportions of the gases are within certain 
Umits. 

The reactions of particular elements and compounds with oxygen 
are discussed under their respective headings. 

864. Oxygen and Bespintum.— All living organisms expend energy 
in building up tissues and in perfcoming internal and external work. 
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This energy is derived from the oxidation of ceiijain compounds. The 
oxygen required for this purpose is supplied by the process of 
respiration. In the simplest animals mere external contact with 
free oxygen, usually dissolved in water, gives a sufficient supply, but 
larger creatures with a greater ratio of volume to surface require a 
more complex system of supply. Respiration consists of the 
transfer of oxygen from the air to the part of the body where it is 
required. In the higher animals this is accomplished by the cir- 
culation of blood, first through the limgs or giUs, and then through 
the tissues. The lung of a man is a complex structure, which may be 
visualised as a system of air-passages connected like the twigs and 
branches of a tree, and terminating in minute air-cavities, the walls 
of which are a close network of minute blood vessels separated 
from the air by an exceedingly delicate membrane. Through these 
capillary blood-vessels pass some 5 to 25 litres of blood every minute, 
while the lungs hold some 3 litres of air which is continuously being 
changed by the process of breathing. 


AaTERIEI 


Fig. 159. — Oxygen and respiration: HAEM. = haemoglobin; 

HAEM.Og » oxy haemoglobin. 

The blood consists of a clear plasma which is a solution of various 
proteins in which float red corpuscles containing hcemoglobin^ a 
complex purple organic compound containing iron, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and m‘trogen. 

Haemoglobin and oxygen are in equilibrium with the bright red 
compound, oxy-haemoglobin. In the lungs there is a fairly high con- 
centration of oxygen and so the blood leaving the lungs contain a 
high proportion of oxy-hsemoglobin. This is carried by the arteries 
to all parts of the body. Every tissue in the body uses up oxygen in 
quantity varying from 3 to 10 milligrams per gram of tissue per 
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minute. In these tissues, accordingly, there is a smaller cemoeutra* 
tion of oxygen than is in equilibrium with oxy-haemoglobin, which 
decomposes, liberating oxygen, and returns as hsemoglobin to the 
lungs via the veins. The use of the oxygen to the body is to oxidise 
various carbon compounds to carbon dioxide, thereby providing the 
energy needed for warming the body and doing muscular and 
chemical work. The carbon dioxide dissolves in the plasma of tlie 
blood, and so returns to the lungs, where it is expired. 

The diagram (Fig. 159) gives some idea of the process. 

The rate of breathing is delicately regulated by the carbon dioxide 
content of the blood actiog on the respiratory nervous centre in the 
brain. Thus exercise requires oxidation to provide its energy : 
carbon dioxide is produced in greater quantity ; the blood becomes 
slightly more acidic ; and the respiratory centre responds by causing 
deep breathing which changes the air in the lung more often, and so 
washes out the carbon dioxide from the blood. The blood regulates 
the rate of breathing by its carbon dioxide content, not by its oxygen 
content. Hence the rate of breathing will not adjust itself to an 
atmosphere containing very little oxygon or very much oxygen. 
The first causes blueness of the skin, weakness, and finally death, 
while the latter causes high temperatures and finally also death. 
If the lung is defective, as in pneumonia, a higher concentration 
of oxygen (c. 60 per cent.) is valuable, but pure oxygen is always 
poisonous. For the normal limg one cannot improve on natural air, 
to the use of which our bodies have adapted themselves for tens of 
millions of years. The exact means by which the oxygen passes 
through the capillary wall is not certain, but is probably a process 
of diffusion. 

864a» Atomic Oxygen 0 is produced to the extent of about 20 per cent, 
when oxygen is subjected to an electric discharge (0*25 ampere, 4,000 volts) 
at a pressure of about 1 mm. Even in the cold it oxidises hydrogen, HgS, CS 2 , 
carbon monoxide and methane. Methyl alcohol, benzene, acetylene and 
cyanogen are also oxidised by it to water and oxides of carbon, a bright glow 
being produced. 

Halogen hydrides (except H 2 F 2 ) and ammonia are also oxidised, and even 
the very stable carbon tetrachloride is oxidised to carbonyl chloride and 
chlorine. 

865. Uses ol Oxygen. — Oxygen is used in medical practice for 
administration to persons suffering from difficulties in reBpirati<Bi, as 
in huog affections such as pneumonia. A mixture of equal parts of 
oxygen and air is the most suitable. It is also used mixed with 
oarlxm. dioxide in artificial respiration ; and it is mixed with nilmus 
oxide m ethylene whati these gases are administered as amethetios. 

Oxygen is mudb used in ^ oxyaeetylene blow-pipe. If aa excess 
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of ftcetyleno is used a flame intensely hot and yet not oxidising in 
character is obtained, which is peculiarly suitable for welding. 
Iron and steel are cut by heating the metal till it begins to bum and 
directing a jet of oxygen on to the heated spot. The metal bums 
brilliantly and melts like wax at the spot heated. In this way very 
thick steel plates may easUy be cut. 

The oxyhydrogen flame has been used in the limelight (§ 357), 
and furnaces blown with a mixture of oxygen and air are very 
convenient for high -temperature laboratory work. 

866. Detection and Determination.— Free oxygen, if more than 
about 30 per cent, be present in the mixture tested, relights a feebly 
glowing splinter. Nitrous oxide relights a strongly glowing splinter, 
but is easily distinguished from oxygen by either of the following tests. 

Oxygen is completely absorbed by alkaline pyrogallate solutions 
or by phosphorus standing over water, and it is determined by 
absorption with the former reagent in some form of gas apparatus. 
The determination of oxygen in air is carried out by this method 
(§685). 

OXIDES 

867. Types ol Oxide. — ^The compounds of oxygen with the ele- 
ments are of great importance and fall into certain well-marked 
types. 

They are ordinarily classified under six headings, namely : — 

(i.) Neutral oxides. 

(ii.) Acidic oxides. 

(iii.) Basic oxides. 

(iv.) Amphoteric oxides. 

(v.) Peroxides. 

(vi.) Compound oxides. 

868. (i.) Neutral oxides are those which react neither with 
acids nor with bases to form salts. They include water, carbon 
monoxide, nitrous and nitric oxides. They have few other common 
properties. 

869. (ii.) Acidic oxides are those which react with bases to 
form salts. We may take carbon dioxide as an example, e.g., 

Ca(OH), + COj = CaCO, + H,0. 

If soluble in water they combine with it, forming an acid. Thus 
sulphur trioxide and water give sulphuric acid, 

SO,+ H,0 = H^O*. 

It is not usual to include under this heading toe amphoteric oxides 
^hito possess the properties boto of acidic and of basic oxides. 
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Among the acidic oxides we may note boron trioside, carbon 
dioxide, silica, stannic oxide, titanium dioxide, nitrogen triozide, 
and pentoxide, phosphorus trioxide and pentoxide, the pentoxides of 
arsenic and antimony, the oxides of sulphur, selenimn and tellurium, 
chromium trioxide, manganese heptoxide, and the oxides of chlorine 
and iodine. Erom this list it will appear that the oxides of the non* 
metals are usuaUy acidic in character. 

870. (iii.) Basic oxides are those which react with acids to 
form salts and water only. If they dissolve in water they form a 
soluble hydroxide or alkali, c.gf., 

Na,0 + H 2 O = 2NaOH. 

If we exclude amphoteric oxides we may note among the most 
important basic oxides the lower oxides of the alkali metals and of 
the alkaline earths, cuprous and cupric oxides, silver, gold, iron, 
nickel and cobalt oxides. 

Basic oxides are always oxides of metals, never of non-metals or 
metalloids. 

871. (iv.) Amphoteric oxides have to some extent the properties 
of both acidic oxides and basic oxides. Thus aluminium oxide 
forms, with acids, alumiuium salts, 

AljO, + 6HC1 = 2A1C1, + 3HaO, 
but with alkalis, aluminates, 

2KOH + AljOj == 2KA10 j + HgO. 

Amphoteric oxides are not, as a rule, equally strongly basic and 
acidic. Thus antimony trioxide is predominantly acidic, while zinc 
oxide is predominantly basic. The amphoteric oxides include the 
oxides of zinc, aluminium, zirconium, stannous oxide, lead monoxide, 
the trioxides of arsenic, antimony and bismuth, manganese and 
chromium sesquioxides. 

872. (▼.) Peroxides, when treated with dilute acids, yield hydrogen 
peroxide, 

BaO, + 2HC1 = Baa, + H,0,. 

The peroxides of the alkali metals, alkaline earths and zinc are 
the most stable, but most metals form a peroxide. 

True peroxides are salts of hydrogen peroxide, of structures such 
as 

Na+[0 ~ OrNa+ Ba++[0 ~ 0]= 

The name of peroxide is incorrectly applied to dioxides such as 
PbO, and MnO,, which are basic or amphoteric and form unstable 
salts. These oxides react with adds with difficulty to give the salt 
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of » lower oxide together with oxygen (or chlorine if hydrochloric 
acid is used). They do not yield hydrogen peroxide, 

2PbO, + 2H^04 = 2PbSO. + 2H,0 + Og. 

MnOg + 4HC1 = MnClg + Cl, -|- 2HgO. 

The oxygen atoms in these higher oxides are not chemically com- 
bined with each other. 

873. (vi.) Compound Oxides behave like a compound of two 
oxides, though they may not actually be so. Thus triferrio 
tetroxide FegOg behaves like a compound of ferrous and ferric 
oxides EeO.FegOg, and forms ferrous and ferric salts with acids, 

Fe,Og + 8HC1 = FeCl, + 2 FeCl 3 -f 4HgO. 

Also under this heading come red lead, PbgOg, brown oxide of 
manganese, MugOg, and possibly the ‘ mixed anhydrides,’ nitrogen 
peroxide and phosphorus tetroxide, which behave in some respects 
as if they were compounds, NgOg.NgOj, PgOg.PgOg. 

The following table may be found useful. The rarest elements 
are excluded ; — 


Elements which form 
an Acidic Oxide but 
no Amphoteric or 
Basic Oxide. 

Elements which form an 
Acidic Oxide as well as 
an Oxide of Basic or 
Amphoteric Type. 

Elements which form an 
Amphoteric Oxide but 
not an Acidic Oxide. 

I Elements which form 
Basic Oxides but no 
Amphoteric or Acidic 
Oxidet. 

Chlorine. 

Arsenic. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Bromine, 

Antimony. 

Lead. 

Cobalt. 

Iodine. 

Bismuth. 

Aluminium. 

Nickel. 

Sulphur, 

Chromium. 

Gold. 

Platimun. 

Selenium. 

Molybdenum. 

Zinc. 

Thorium. 

TeJlurium. 

Tungsten. 

Uranium. 

Cadmium. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphorus. 

Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Boron. 

Manganese. 

Titanium. 

Zirconium. 

Mercurv. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

The alkaline 
earth metals. 
The alkali 
metals. 


OZONE 

874. Historical. — ^The smeD associated with an electrical discharge 
was noticed by Van Marum in 1786, and in 1840 Schonbein attributed 
this to a new gas, ozone (Greek o^u>, ozo, I smell). The formula Og 
was established by Soret in 1866. It was formerly thought that air 
contained appreciable quantities of ozone, but the proportion present 
appears to be of the order of 1 part in a hundred million of air. 
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876. Preparation. — Ozone is formed from oxygen with consider- 
able absorption of energy, 

30s 20s - 684 Cal. 

It should therefore be formed in large quantities at extremely high 
temperatures above 3,000° C. There is evidence that this is the case, 
but it is clear that unless the heated oxygen were instantly removed 
from the sphere of reaction and cooled, all the ozone formed would 
decompose once more during cooling. 

Actually, ozone is usually made by the action of the silent 
electrical discharge on air or oxygen. Sparking should not occur, 
for the heat so produced decomposes most of the ozone. The 
apparatus illustrated is of two typea. Both patterns cause oxygen 
to flow between two or more surfaces kept charged to an extent 
which does not cause sparking. The simple type (Pig. 160) may 



Ozonised 

Oxygen 


be conveniently used for demonstration. The type shown in Fig. 161 
is used on the large scale. The discharge takes place between 
pieces (rf metal gauze protected by glass plates from the action of 
the ozone. The electrical discharge method is always employed on 
the commercial scale. 
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Ozone may be prepared by varioui? chemical methods, which 
involve the liberation of oxyja^en together with much energy* The 
best of these is the electrolysis of ice-cold dilute sulphuric acid of 
density 1*085 g. cm^, A very high current density is achieved by 
using an anode of platinum foil so embedded in glass that only the 
edge is exposed, and some 20 per cent, of ozone occurs in the gas 
liberated. When fluorine decomposes water the oxygen produced 
contains up to 14*4 per cent, of ozone. The reaction of csssium 
tetroxide and carbon dioxide liberates much ozone. 

Pure ozone has been obtained by cooling ozonised oxygen with 
liquid air, when ozone, which boils at — 112*4® C., condenses as a 
very dark blue, highly explosive liquid. By aUowing this to evapor- 
ate pure ozone is obtained, which, however, soon begins to decom- 
pose. 

876. Fonnula of Ozone. — Ozonised oxygen on heating yields 
nothing but oxygen, and the formula of ozone is thereby shown to 
be Oa;. But since pure ozone could not for many years be prepared, 
and in any event cannot be preserved for any appreciable time, 
peculiar difficulties were found in determining its molecular formula. 

The problem has been solved by making use of the fact that 
turpentine absorbs ozone completely. Air is enclosed in the space 
between the inner and outer tubes of the apparatus shown. The 
inner tube is filled with a conducting liquid (e.^., dilute sulphuric 
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add). A small sealed tube containing turpentine is gripped between 
projections on the inner tube and on the outer tube. The whole 
apparatus is then stood in a vessel containing dilute sulphuric 
acid. Into this vessel and into the inner tube dip wires connected 
to an induction coil. The silent discharge passes through the air 
and ozonises a part of it. A contraction takes place and the sul* 
phurio acid in the (J-tuhe rises, say, by n cm. The tube of turpentine 
is now broken and a further rise of m cm. occurs, due to the absorp- 
tion of the ozone. Thus a contraction of n volumes occurs when a 
certain amount of ozone ia formed and the volume of the ozone formed 
is m cm. Now it is found that m is always tivice n. Ozone is formed 
from pure oxygen alone and its formula must be 0^. Then, when it 
is formed we have the equation, 

20 ^ = * 0 ,, 

and 2 volumes of ozone are formed from x volumes of oxygen. From 
the same equation it follows that the contraction in volume when 
2 volumes of ozone are formed is x — 2 volumes, and so in the above 
experiment, 

n X — 2. 

m ~ 2 

n 1 

The results of the experiment prove follows that 

X == 3, and the formula of ozone is therefore Os- 

877. Physical Properties. — Ozone is a gas perceptibly blue in high 
concentrations. Liquid ozone is very dark blue in colour. Ozone 
has a remarkable smell, not unlike chlorine, and is poisonous in 
concentrations, exceeding some 20 parts per million. It has a 
powerful oxidising action upon the organic substances which cause 
the ‘ stuffy ' smell in badly ventilated places, and it is used in the 
ventilation of the London Underground railways. 

Liquid ozone is strongly magnetic. It is only partly miscible 
with liquid oxygen. 

Ozone is slightly soluble in water, but the solution is very unstable. 

878. Chemical Properties. — Ozone very readily decomposes, form- 
ing oxygen, 

2 O 3 = SOj + 68-4 Cal. 

It decomposes almost instantaneously at high temperatures and 
slowly at room temperatures. 

Ozone is one of the most powerful of oxidising agents. Its usual 
reaction is 

Oj -f" X = Oj “t" xo, 

one atom of oxygen combining chemically and one molecule being 
liberated. 
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All metala, except gold and platinum, are oxidised. Hydrogen 
sulphide is oxidised to sulphuric acid, 

HaS+408 = H,S04H-40j. 

Potassium iodide is oxidised to iodine, 

2KI + HjO +08 = 2K0H + 0* + I,. 

Lead sulphide is oxidised to the sulphate, 

PbS + 408 = PbSO, + 40,. 

Nitrogen tetroxide is oxidised to the pentoxide, 

08+N80. = N808+08. 

Many organic substances are oxidised. India-rubber is at once 
attacked, as is also cellulose. 

Unsaturated organic compounds do not decompose ozone but 
absorb it completely. The ozone adds on to the double bonds form- 
ing ozonides which are colourless or green oils or amorphous solids 
and which are for the most part explosive substances. They liberate 
iodine from potassium iodide and react with water to give ketones 
or aldehydes. 


Ri\ ^3 

>0 = 0/ -V 

R/ 


\o— 0-^ \r4 


Rj\ R3. 

)C = 0 + >C = O + HjOa. 

r/ r/ 

This reaction is of the greatest importance in determining the 
number and whereabouts of double bonds in complex organic mole- 
cules. Thus benzene gives a triozonide. C^Hg , SOg decomposable 
by water to form three molecules of glyoxal, CHO . CHO. 

The main constituent of turpentine, pinene, contains a double 
bond and forms an ozonide. Turpentine, therefore, absorbs ozone 
completely, and this property is made use of in the determination 
of the quantity of the gas present in a specimen of ozonised air. 

879. Detection of Ozone. — Ozone may be detected by its action 
on mercury. Ozone oxidises mercury, and a trace of ozone causes 
mercury to stick to srlass and to become dull in appearance. 

Most of its reactions, such as that with potassium iodide, are 
given by other oxidising agents. If a gas is found to liberate iodine 
from potassium iodide in the cold, but will not do so after passing 
through a heated tube, ozone or hydrogen peroxide vapour is the 
oxidising agent present. To distinguish between these the gas may 
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be passed through very dilute permanganate solution, which 
decomposes and is decolorised by hydrogen peroxide (§ 214), but not 
ozone. 

Ozone is determined by passing it into potassium iodide solution 
and titrating the iodine liberated. 

880. Commercial Applications.— By far the most important use 
of ozone is in the purification of drinking-water. The water is 
passed down towers up which ozonised air is flowing and is almost 
completely sterilised. The process is more popular on the continent 
and in America than in this country. Ozone is also used for 
ventilation (§ 877), and as a powerful bleaching agent for wax and 
certain other materials. 



CHAPTER XX 


SULPHUR 

881« Historic&L — ^The element sulphur has been known from very 
early times. It was known to the Egyptians ; it is mentioned by 
Homer and has since then been a material in common use. 

The Greeks and Romans used sulphur for fumigation, and the 
fumes of burning sulphur were used to whiten clothes. In the 
Middle Ages it was used medicinally, and the invention of gunpowder 
again increased the demand for it. The sulphuric acid industry 
to-day uses vast quantities of sulphur, and the quantity used 
annually exceeds 2,000,000 tons, of which the United States pro- 
duces some 1,800,000. 

882. Occtinrence. — Sulphtu is found in the free state in various 
parts of the world. It is usually found in volcanic districts, and the 



Fio. 163. — Gill’s regenerative furnace for eictraction of sulphur 
from its ores. 

sulphur mined in Italy and Japan is of volcanic origin. The greatest 
source of sulphur is, however, the peculiar deposits of sulphur which 
are found in Louisiana and Texas. These are further described below. 

Sulphur occurs combined in the form of sulphides ; iron pyrites, 
copper pyrites, zinc blende, etc., being common minerals containing 
a high percentage of sulphur. 
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Sulphates, too, are common minerals; gypsum, calcium sulphate, 
may ^ mentioned as an example of these. 

883. Manuiactare of Sulphur. — Sicilian Sulphur . — Sulphur occurs 
in Sicily in a peculiar formation, comisting of gypsum, clay and sul- 

phur, the latter amounting 
to some 24 per cent. The 
sulphur is believed to result 
from the reduction of the 
gypsum by organic matter 
to calcium sulphide and 
the subsequent oxidation of 
the latter. The sulphur is 
obtained from the rock by 
heating it. The sulphur 
melts and flows out of the 
rock. Since fuel is expen- 
sive in Sicily, the cheapest 
method of beating the rock 
Fio. 164.— Distaiation of sulphur. ^ bum a part of it. In 

order to make the working economical it is endeavoured to bum as 
little sulphur as possible, and the Gill regenerative furnace is used 




Fia. 166. — ^Amenoan sulphur deposits worked by the Frosoh process. 

to ensure this (Fig. 163). It comists of a series of chambers with 
domed roofs. Air enters a chamber in which the sulphur has been 
melted out of the rook and so takes up some of the heat of the 
residue of rock. It passes to the next chamber, where some sulphur is 
burning. This sulphur melts out the remaining sulphur in this kiln. 
The hot gases then pass through several other kilns and heat up their 
charges. In this way little heat is wasted. The <nude sulphur thus 
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obtaiaed contains from 2 to 10 per cent, of impurity and can be used 
in this state for many purposes, as for sulphuric acid manufacture 
horticulture, etc., but for certain purposes (gunpowder manufacture, 
medicine) it has to be refined. This process is performed by dis- 
tilling the crude sulphur. Fig. 164 shows the type of plant employed 
for the purpose. R is a retort of fireclay, heated from beneath. 
P is a reservoir of crude sulphur (kept liquid by the waste heat 
from the same filre) from which the retort is refilled as the sulphur 
is used up. The sulphur vapour passes into the brick chamber C. 
At first it condenses as ‘ flowers of sulphur,’ but as the chamber heats 
up, it condenses as a liquid, 
which from time to time is 
run into moulds. 

American Sulphur . — 

The deposits in which 
sulphur occurs in Louisi- 
ana and Texas are peculiar 
in character. The sulphxir 
bed is overlaid by some 
400 feet of clay and quick- 
sands and about 90 feet of 
limestone. The sulphur 
bed is on the average 125 
feet deep and is very rich 
in sulphur (about 60 to 
70 per cent.). It was found 
impossible to mine this 
sulphur by the usual 
methods, for the presence 
of great quantities of 
water rendered the sinking 
of a shaft difficult ; and 
even when this had been 
done satisfactorily the 
poisonous gases, hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, were found 
to be present in quantities which would prove fatal to the workmen. 

Finally, Herman Frasch solved the problem by one of the most 
ingenious of technical processes. 

This process consisted of forcing superheated water under pressure 
into the sulphur bed, melting the sulphur and forcing it through 
a tube to the surface. The process employs the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 166. A boring is sunk into the sulphur deposits and in this is an 
iron pipe (not shown in the figure). Within this pipe is sunk the 
Frasch sulphur pump (Fig. 166). Down the outermost of three 
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ooncentric tubes is forced superheated water at 170-180® C. under a 
pressure of 140 Ibs.^ (at which pressure it is below its boiling point). 
This water passes out into the sulphur bed and melts sulphur, which 
gathers by gravity in a pool round the pump. The sulphur enters the 
base of the pump, where it meets a stream of air bubbles and is 
carried to the surhtce as a foam of air and sulphur. The air bubbles 
serve to lighten the column of sulphur. The liquid sulphur emerges 
at the surface and is run into huge bins. A single well may produce 
600 tons of sulphur of 99*95 per cent, purity in a single day. The 
sulphur so produced can be sold at a very low price. 

Great quantities of sulphur dioxide, diluted with much air, are produced 
when sulphide ores (e.gr., copper pyrites or zinc blende) are smelted, A process 
for concentrating this gas and reducing it to sulphur has recently been devised. 
The diluted gas is scrubbed with a cold solution of sodium sulphite containing 
an easily hydrolysed salt such as aluminium chloride, so forming sodium 
bisulphite, Na^SOg + SO 2 -f H 2 O 2 KaHS 03 . When the liquor is heated 
the reverse action takes place, this being aided by the hydrolysis of the 
aluminium chloride to hydrochloric acid. The pure sulphur dioxide is passed 
over wliite-hot coke at 1,100® C., and is thus reduced to sulphur, which is 
condensed. 

SO 2 4- C « CO 2 + S. 

A certain amount of sulphur is recovered from alkali waste. The Leblanc 
process (§ 235) yields calcium sulphide CaS as a waste product. This is now 
treated by the Chance-Claus process. The principle of the process is the action 
of carbon dioxide from lime kilns upon the alkali waste mixed to a cream with 

CaS + CO 2 -f HgO - CaCOj -f HgS. 

The hydrogen sulphide produced is passed, mixed with air, over ferric oxide 
heated to a red heat. This acts catalytically and the reaction 
2H2S -f O, « 2H2O 4 “ 2 S 

takes place. The sulphur vapour formed is passed into chambers where it 
condenses. 

Purification of Sulphur . — Sulphur is best obtained in a high state 
of purity by recrystallisations from carbon disulphide (r. infra), 

884, Allotropic Forms of Sulphur* — Sulphur exhibits a remark- 
able and complex series of forms. Only two of the solid forms of 
sulphur can be regarded as true allotropes, viz.y a-sulphur (rhombic 
or octahedral sulphur) and j8-sulphur (monoclinic or needle sulphur). 

In addition to these true allotropes, which have jfixed and definite 
properties, it is necessary to take into account plastic sulphur 
(§ 888), 8-suIphur (§ 889), nacreous sulphur (§891) and various forms 
of colloidal sulphur (§ 890). 

Liquid sulphur (§ 892) consists mainly of two forms A-sulphur and 
ft-sulphur with small amounts of a thi^ form, 7r-sulphur. Sulphur 

^ The pressure at the bottom is much higher, for the hydrostatic pressure of 
theooluirm of water must be added. 
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vapour contains at least four allotropes, Sg, Sg, S 4 , Sj, and these 
molecules also exist in solution. 

885. Relationships of the Fonns of Sulphur.— Of the forms of solid 
sulphur only two appear to be permanently stable, a-sulphur is 
stable below 95‘6° C. and /S-sulphiu above 95-6® C. and below 120® C. 
The diagram illustrates the conditions of stability of the various 
forms of sulphur. The ordinates represent the vapour pressure of 



Fig. 167. — Conditions of stability of the forms ol nulpbur. 

sulphur and the abscissae the temperature. The scale of the vapour 
preasure is distorted in order to show the relationships more clearly. 

The areas in the diagram represent the conditions of temperature 
and pressure under which each form of sulphur is stable and perma- 
nent. Lines represent conditions under which turn forms can co-exist, 
and points where three lines meet represent the conditions under 
which three forms can remain permanently in contact without change. 

The diagram does not represent the forms which are mver stable. 
It also cannot represent “ homogeneous equilibria,” such as the 
00 -existence of three or four different molecular species of sulphur 
vapour or two forms of liquid sulphiu. 

886. a-Sulphur, Rhombic or Octahedral Sulphur. — It will be seen 
from Fig. 167 that this form is stable below 95*6® C. at ordinary 
pressures. We make it, then, by allowing any other form of sulphur 
to remain for a sufficient time at the ordinary temperature, or by 
crystallising sulphur below 95*5® C. The latter is the usual course. 
Sulphur is well ground and shaken in a stoppered bottle with, say, 
thrm times its weight of carbon disulphide. The solution is filtered 
from any residuad sulphur and is placed in a crystallising dish 
covered with a glass plate. As the carbon disulphide evaporates 
well-formed octahedral crystals appear. Native sulphur is always 
found as a-sulphur. 
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a-sulphur forms fine transparent amber-ooloured crystals. The 
natural form is an octahedron, but as a rule the edges and comers are 
bevelled off and the form resembles those delineated in Fig. 168 
and Plate XV. When heated to 96-6® C. it becomes opaque and 
expands, forming monoclinio or /S-sulphur. Its density is 2 ’OB. If 
heated rapidly it melts at 113® C., before monoclinio sulphur is 
formed. Its molecule has been shown to be an eight-membered 
puckered ring of atoms (Fig. 168). 

887. ^-Salphar. Monoclimc or Prismatic Snlphnr* is stable 



Crystals of a -sulphur. From 
Mellor’s Comprehensive Treatise 
of Inorganic and Theoretical 

Chemistry, by permission of Needle of ^-sulphur. 

Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. 

Fig. 168. 

between 96*6® C. and 120® C. and is prepared by crystallising 
sulphur above 95*5° C. The usual method of obtaining it is simply 
to melt sulphur and allow it to solidify, which takes place at 120® C. 
if the sulphur is pure, but usually at a rather lower temperature. If 
crystals are required the sulphur may be melted in a vessel such as 
a large crucible, and allowed to cool until a thin skin of crystals has 
covered the surface. This skin is then pierced with a hot iron and 
the liquid contents of the crucible poured out. It will be found 
that monoclinic crystals have formed on the walls of the crucible. 
The form of these is difficult to perceive clearly, but is actually that 
shown in Fig. 108 and Plate XXTV. The structure of the molecule of 
/3-sulphur is more complex than that of a-sulphur and has not been 
eluoidated. 

If monoclinic sulphur is kept at a temperature below its transition 
point (95’6® 0.) for a few days it changes back to rhombic sulphur. 
Although the monoclinic form may apx)ear to have been preserved, 
a closer examination reveals that each crystal is an aggregate of 
minute crystals of rhombic sulphur. 
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888. Plastic Sulphur. — ^Plastic sulphur is obtained by heating 
sulphur until it boils and catches fire, and then pouring the still 
burning sulphur in a thin stream into water. If the sulphur used is 
pure the plastic sulphur is pale yellow, but as made from roll sulphiu 
it is often nearly black. It is a transparent rubber-like elastic mass, 
and is probably a gel like rubber, glue, etc. It hardens within a few 
days and forms a mixture of S\ which is soluble, and which is 
insoluble in carbon disulphide. 

Liquid sulphur shows the Tyndall elFect (§ 93), and is therefore 
probably a sol, possibly a suspension of liquid S/x in S\. Sols, when 
they solidify, often give rise to gels. X-ray studies sliow that plastic 
sulphur contains long chains of sulphur atoms. 

889. 8-Sulphur or Amorphous Sulphur.— When sulphur is pre- 
cipitated chemically, as by acidifying calcium pentasulphide solu- 
tion, or by oxidising hydrogen sulphide solution in the cold, amor- 
phous sulphur is precipitated in a form soluble in carbon disulphide. 

It has recently been claimed that this form is identical with 
a-sulphur and differs only in its state of division. 

The sulphur obtained in this way is almost white and is termed 
milk of sulphur. After some years at the ordinary temperature or 
more rapidly on heating, it is transformed into ordinary a-sulphur. 

890. Colloidal Sulphur is prepared by the reaction of hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphurous acid or by the action of sulphuric acid on 
sodium thiosulphate. It is readily prepared by wiiiring equivalent 
solutions of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. 

It forms a clear yellow solution containing very minute suspended 
particles of sulphur. The addition of a little alum at once precipitates 
the sulphur. 

891. Nacreous sulphur forms plates with a mother-of-pearl-Iike lustre, 
and is obtained by crystallising sulphur from its solutions in benzene, etci., 
under special conditions. Nacreous sulphur is monochnic, but the angles of 
its crystals are not the same as of tf-sulpbur. Several other less common 
crystalline varieties have been claimed. 

892. Forms of Liquid Sulphur. — ^When sulphur is melted the 
liquid formed at 120“-130‘’C. is of a clear amber tint and is as 
mobile as water. On wanning this to 160® C. it sharply becomes 
exceedingly viscous, so much so that it cannot be poured from an 
inverted vessel. This viscous liquid becomes less viscous when still 
further heated, and at the same time becomes very deep red-brown 
in colour. These peculiar changes are due to the existence of two 
liquid forms of sulphur (Sx. lambda-sulphur, and mu-sulphur) in 
dynamic equilibrium, Sx S^, which can be catalysed by ammonia 
gas and ‘ frozen ’ by sulphur ^oxide. 
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These forms do not appear to be fully miscible, but form a sol 
(§ 888). The amber-coloured mobile liquid at 120® C. is practically 
pure S\, and it solidifies to monoclinic sulphur when cooled. As the 
temperature rises increasing quantities of are formed, and at the 
boiling point of sulphur the liquid consists of about 37% and 
59% Sa. The balance is made up by a third allotrope Stt which 
reaches its maximum concentration (6-8%) at 170® C. where the 
viscosity is greatest. Sfi when rapidly cooled, forms plastic y-sulphur, 
but when slowly cooled it reverts to A-sulphur, which then solidifies 
in the monoclinic form. 

893. General Properties of Sulphur. — Sulphur is a yellow or white 

solid without taste or smell. It has little or no physiological effect 
on man, but its vapour is very poisonous to certain low forms of life, 
such as fungi, mites, etc. Sulphur is brittle, and a poor conductor of 
heat. It is a non-conductor of electricity and has been used as an 
insulator ; its brittleness and its effect on metals prevent its general 
use. Sulphur has a density 1-96 to 2*06 (Sa 2*06, S5 2-04, 1*96), 

It melts, if heated slowly enough, at the melting point of /9-sulphur, 
120® C., but under normal conditions at about 116® C. Sulphur boils 
at 444*60® C., and its boiling point forms a useful fixed point in 
thermometry. 

Sulphur is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, and moderately soluble in benzene. It is very 
soluble in carbon disulphide for 100 g. will dissolve 60*4 g. at 25® C. 
and 376*1 g. of rhombic sulphur at 80® C. 

894. Chemical Properties. — Sulphur bums in air with a blue flame, 
forming sulphur dioxide and a little sulphur trioxide. 

Sa -f O* == SO2 + 71,080 cals. 

280 * + 0 ,^ 280 ,. 

Its temperature of ignition is low, c. 250® C., which makes it a 
useful combustible in match heads. The monoclinic variety evolves 
71,720 cals, in comparison with the rhombic 71,080. In oxygen, 
sulphur bums with a beautiful violet flame. 

Mixed with substances which readily give up oxygen, sulphur 
deflagrates or explodes. Gunpowder (sulphur 1 part, carbon 1 part, 
potassium nitrate 6 parts) is an example of this action. 

Sulphur reacts with carbon to form carbon disulphide (q.v.). With 
phosphorus, arsenic and the majority of the metals, sulphides are 
formed on heating the elements together. 

2P+5S«P,S5 
2 Ab -f- 3S *= A82S3 
Hg + S =« HgS, etc 
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The halogeixs react with sulphur, fonning various halides SF. 
S*aa.eto.{3.v.). ** 

Sulphur is unattacked by water and by such acids as are not also 
oxidising agents. Concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid 
oxidise it to sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid respectively, 

S + 2HgS04 = SHjO + 3SOj 
S + 6HNO, = H 2SO4 + 2HjO + 6N0,. 

Roth reactions are slow. The latter is much accelerated by the 
addition of bromine (see p. 126). 

Sulphur reacts with alkalis, forming sulphides and thiosulphates. 
Thus with caustic potash, potassium thiosulphate and sulphide first 
result, 

6KOH + 4S = KjSaO, + 2K8S + SH^O. 

The potassium sulphide combines with more sulphur, forming the 
pentasulphide, KgSg, wliich has a red-brown colour. Solutions con- 
taining calcium thiosulphate and pentasulphide obtained by the 
action of lime on sulphur have been kirown since the first century of 
the Christian era and have found various industrial uses (§ 374). 

0/ Sulphur. — Sulphur finds its chief uses : — 

(1) In the manufacture of calcium and magnesium bisulphite for 
bleaching wood pulp. Some 200,000 tons are used yearly for this 
purpose (§ 376). 

(2) For dusting vines and hops, which suffer from a form of 
oidium or mould fungus. Some 100,000 tons are used yearly in 
this way. 

(3) In the manufacture of sulphuric acid (§§ 929 aeq.), which is 
itself used in the manufacture of a great variety of products. 
P3Tite8 is a cheaper source of sulphur, but the element has the 
advantage of being arsenic-free. 

(4) Large quantities are employed in the vulcanisation of rubber 
and for making sulphur chloride — used in this industry. 

(5) Sulphur finds uses in the manufacture of explosives, fireworks 
and matches. 

(6) Sulphur is used for making carbon disulphide, sulphur dioxide, 
etc. It is also used in medicine made up as an ointment, etc. 

(7) Sulphur is also used in the manufacture of the sulphur dyes, 
which are both cheap and very fast. 

895. Atomic Weight of Sulphor. — ^That the atomic weight of 
sulphur is very nearly 32, appears from the vapour densities of its 
many volatile compounds. These never contain fewer than 32 gms. 
of sulphur per gram-molecule. 

Exact vidues for the atomic weight of sulphur have been obtained 
in many ways. The best determinations are probably those by 
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Richards and his collaborators. They oonrerted sodium carbonate 
into sodium sulphate and so obtain^ the ratios of their weights. 
They also converted silver sulphate into the chloride by heating it 
in a stream of hydrogen chloride. These methods gave results of 
32-06. The determination of the densities of sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide give values of 32-06 to 32-07. Tlie value 32-066 is 
generally adopted. 

896. Valency of Snlithor. — Sulphur readily forms compounds with 
both non-metals and metals. The compoimds with non-metals are 
non-polar and those with metals for the most part polar, i.e., salts. 
The sulphur atom has the electronic structure, 2, 8, 6. It can com- 
bine to form a polar compound by taking up two electrons, forming 
the ion S — with the electronic structure, 2, 8, 8. In its covalent 
compounds it has six electrons to share, and accordingly its maxi- 
mum valency should be six. This is exhibited in sulphur hexa- 
fluoride, SPg, in which sulphur has a ring of twelve electrons 
surrounding it (§ 953). 

897. Bydrc^en Sulphide. Sulphuretted Hydrogm H,S.— The 

odour of hydrogen sulphide must have been associated with putre- 
faction from the earliest times. The first scientific examination of 
the gas was, however, made by Scheele in 1777. 

Hydrogen sulphide is found in volcanic gases and impregnates the 
water of many mineral springs, such as those of Harrogate, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Aix-la-Chapelle, etc. These springs are believed to 
have a medicinal value, acting especially upon the liver. As a pro- 
duct of the putrefaction of sulphur-containing organic matter it 
is found in sewer-gas and also in highly polluted rivers. The lower 
depths of the Black Sea contain a notable proportion of the gas. 

898. Preparation of Hydrogen Sulphide. — ^The gas hydrogen 
sulphide may be prepared : — 

(o) By the action of hydrogen upon sulphur or certain sulphides. 

(6) By the action of acids or water upon certain sulphides. 

(c) By the action of sulphur upon organic matter. 

(a) If a stream of hydrogen be passed through boiling sulphur a 
little of the gas is formed ; the method is not of practical value, 

S + H, ^ HjS. 

When hydrogen is passed over certain heated sulphides they are 
reduced with formation of hydrogen sulphide, 

Sb^, + 3H, « 2Sb + 3H A 

(b) The action of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid upon ferrous 
sulphide is by far the most convenient means of preparing the gas. 
The gas thus prepared contains acid and iron salt mechanically 
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carried over as spray, and also hydrogen derived from the metallic 
iron always present as impurity in the sulphide. The first two impuri- 
ties are readily removed by washing the gas with a little water. 

Various types of apparatus are in use to ensure a supply of the 
gas, which is continually required in a laboratory where qualita- 
tive analysis is performed. There are numerous patterns, but that 
illustrated is simple and easy to handle. It works on the same 
principle as Kipp’s apparatus (Fig. 63) ; but, since it holds a much 
greater quantity of material, it needs re- filling less often. 

A purer gas is obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid (2 parts 
cone. : 1 part water) upon antimony sulphide, preferably the arti- 



ficially prepared material. The gas should be washed with water. 
Sb^j + 6Ha 2SbCl, + 3H,S. 

Aluminium sulphide is decomposed by water, yielding the gas, 

AlaSg -f CHjO 2A1(0H)8 + 3HgS. 

(c) Sulphur, when heated with vaseline, parafiin wax, and many other 
hydrogen-containing organic compoimds, yields hydrogen sulphide. 

Very pure hydrogen sulphide is best obtained by solidifying the 
gas with liquid air and removing all uncondensed gas (hydrogen) 
with a pump. On allowing the solid to warm up, impurities boil 
ofiF first, and after a part has boiled away the gas evolved is pure 
hydrogen sulphide. 

Hydrogen sulphide may be collected over hot water, but it is 
*^ther too soluble to collect in cold water. If it is required dry 
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calcium chloride should be used as drjdng agent Alkalis absorb 
it and concentrated sulphuric acid slowly oxidises it, 

HjSO* + 3HjS = 4 H 2 O + 4S. 

889. Fonnula. — hydrogen sulphide be heated with tin — the 
apparatus of Fig. 170 is suitable — ^hydrogen is produced and the 
volume of the latter is equal to that of the hydrogen sulphide. Thus 
1 volume hydrogen sulphide contains 1 volume hydrogen and by 
Avogadro’s hypothesis, 1 molecule of hydrogen sulphide contains 
1 molecule of hydrogen. Its formula is, therefore, HjS,,. Since its 
density is 17, its molecular weight is 34 and the weight of sulphur 
in the molecule is 34 — 2 = 32 = 1 atomic weight. The formula is 
therefore HjS. 

900. Physical Properties. — Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas 
with a very impleasant odour recalling that of a rotten egg. The 
smell of the purified gas is less disagreeable. It has a sickly taste, 
recalling its smell. 

The gas is highly poisonous, an atmosphere containing 1 part in 

1,000 being rapidly fatal. Its smell, how- 
ever, prevents any danger of poisoning in 
the laboratory, for an atmosphere of 1 
part in 100,000 of air is unpleasixntly 
fetid. Cases of poisoning arise chiefly in 
sewers, etc. ; very dilute chlorine is the 
best remedy, but must be applied with 
care lest the remedy be worse than the 
disease. 

The gas is a little denser than air 
(D = 17, Ha = 1). It is readily liquefied 
and boils at — 60-4° C. and freezes at 
Fio. 170.— Composition of _ 35.5° Q Water dissolves 4-4 times its 

hydrog.. .„lph,d.. 3.2 

volumes at 15° C. The solution forms a useful reagent. 

The physical and, to a less extent, chemical properties of hydrogen sulphido 
H 2 S are in decided contrast to that of its analogue, water, H^O. The latter is 
an associated substance ; accordingly it lias a much higher boiling point and 
melting point than hydrogen sulphicie. Tlie tendency of hydrogen sulphide to 
form co-ordination compounds is negligible, whereas water acts both as a donor 
and acceptor, forming a great variety of such compounds. 

901. Chemical Properties. — ^Hydrogen sulphide readily bums in 
air with a blue flame. If excess of air is present sulphur dioxide and 
water are the products ; with a deficit of air sulphur is produced and 
the flame consequently deposits sulphur on any cold object placed 
in it. 
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2H,S + O, = 2H,0 + 28 

2H^ -f 30, = 2H,0 -f 2S0,. 

The former reaction is utilised in the Chance-Ckus process 
(cf. § 883). Its solution in water oxidises at the ordinary tempera- 
ture in accordance with the first of the above equations. 

Hydrogen sulphide reacts with the halogens, forming the hydrogen 
halides and sulphur, 

H,S + Br, = 2HBr + S. 

If excess of halogen is present the sulphur will be affected. The 
reaction is utilised for making hydrogen bromide and iodide (§§ 1078, 
1094). 

Hydrogen sulphide is a reducing agent. It reduces ferric salts to 
ferrous salts, 

2FeCl, + H,S = 2FeCl, + 2Ha + S 
K,Cr,0, + SHjSO, + 3H,S = 2 KHSO, -f 0 ,( 804 ),+ 7H,0 + 38, 

dichromates to chromium salts, etc., sulphur being deposited. 
Among such reactions may be noted its reaction with sulphur 
dioxide, 

80,+ 2H,8 = 2H,0 + 3S, 

which takes place oitly in presence of liquid water. The experiment 
may be performed by mixing the gases, not specially freed from 
water-vapour, by superposing a gas-jar of sulphur ^oxide upon 
one of hydrogen sulphide. If the jars are dry no reaction takes 
place. On introducing liquid water sulphur is at once deposited. 

The reaction is actually more complex than the above equation 
would indicate, for in addition to sulphur, polythionic acids (§ 940) 
are produced. 

Hydrogen sulphide is occasionally used as a reducing agent in 
organic chemistry. 

The reaction of hydrogen sulphide with heated metals yields, as a 
rule, hydrogen and a sulphide. In this respect it behaves as an acid, 

Sn + H,S = SnS+H,. 

In solution hydrogen sulphide has the reactions of a weak acid and 
its solution is sometimes called hydrosulphuric acid. The solution 
is a better conductor of electricity than pure water, showing that 
ionisation takes place, 

H ,8 H+ + H 8 - ^ 2 H+ + 8 " -. 

With the alkalis it forms salts called hydrosulphides and sulphides 

H,S + KOH = KH 8 + H,0 
Ha 8 + 2KOH = K ,8 + 2H,0. 
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902* Reaction o! Hydrogen Sulphide with Solutions of Metallic 
Salts. — ^Most of the sulphides of the metals are insoluble in water, 
those of the alkali metals being exceptions. The sulphides of the 
alkaline earth metals, aluminium, chromium and the rare-earths, 
are decomposed by water. The sulphides of the remaining metals 
are to be divided into two classes. 

(1) Those insoluble in acids (say 2N hydrochloric). 

(2) Those dissolved by acids. 

The first class includes the sulphides of gold, silver, mercury, 
copper, lead, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, tin and cadmium ; the 
second, those of iron, nickel, cobalt, zinc, and manganese. Thus, if 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through an acid solution of a salt of the 
first class of metals the sulphide is precipitated. From a solution of 
a salt of a metal of the second class the sulphide is only precipitated 
if acid is not present. Since the reaction of, say, a chloride with 
hydrogen sulphide produces an acid, the reaction will only be com- 
plete if 

FeCl,+ H,S ^ FeS + 2HC1, 


an alkali is present to remove the acid as fast as it is formed. 


The fiiil explanation of the matter is given by the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation. 

No sulphide is altogether insoluble, for even the most “ insoluble sub- 
stances dissolve to some extent. The small amount of any sulphide present 
in solution will ionise. Thus, if any solid siilphide (MS) is precipitated, 

MS 5:^ M-^+ S--. 

Solid. 


As shown in § 118, the sulphide is precipitated when 

[M^*^] rs-] > s, 

where S is the solubility product of the particular sulphide. 

The condition then that the solution shall be saturated with the sulpliide is 
that the product of the concentrations of the metallic ion M*^*^ and the sulphide 
ion S — shall reach a certain value depending on the nature of the sulphide in 
question. If this value S is exceeded the solid sulphide wilJ be precipitated. 
Let us suppose that we are to saturate with hydrogen sulphide solutions of 
various metallic salts of equivalent strength so that [M+ +] « 1 gm.-ion per 
litre or any other arbitrary value in each case. 

Then in order that precipitation shall take place, 

1 X [S— ] « S. 

Now, in a neutral solution of hydrogen sulphide, which is a very weak acid, 


and 




H,S ^ 2H^ -f S— , 

[H,S] 

and since, if the solution is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, [HfS] 
constant. 

[H+]« [S---] - ib'CHgS] « 
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The concentration of sulphide ion, then, varies inversely as the square of 
the concentration of hydrion present. 

The addition of acid to a solution of hydrogen sulphide will then increase 
[H**-] and, by so doing, diminish the concentration of sulphide ion, until in 
»ome oases, it may fall to a value where [M++] [S—] < 5 and so prevent the 
precipitation of the sulphide. Some sulphides have so small a solubility 
product that the maximum possible concentration of hydrion (about 5N) will 
not diminish the concentration of sulphide ion enough to prevent their precipi- 
tation. This is the case with some of the metals of Group IIA in the quali- 
tative analysis tables : but antimony and cadmium occupy an intermediate 
position, being precipitated if the concentration of hydrion is less than about 
3N. The remaining metals, iron, zinc, cobalt, nickel and manganese, need a 
fairly large concentration of stilphide ion and therefore a very small conceo* 
tration of hydrion to cause their precipitation. This condition is attained by 
adding hydroxyl ion in the form of alkali and neutralising the acid present by 
removing the H+ ; for, since in water [H+] [OH~] = 10~i*, the addition of 
OH" causes a great diminution in the concentration of hydrion and consequent 
increase of the concentration of sulphide ion. 

903* Uses of Hydrogen Sulphide. — In addition to its use in 
analysis, it is used on the large scale for removing arsenic from 
sulphuric acid by precipitating it as arsenic trisulphide. 

904. Detection and Determination. — Hydrogen sulphide is readily 
detected by its action upon metallic salts. Paper soaked in a solu- 
tion of lead acetate (or better, sodium plumbite) turns first brown 
and then black when in contact with the gas, 

PbAca + HgS = PbS + 2HAc. 

The gas is determined by titration with iodine, the reaction being 
H 2 S+ l2==2HI+S. 

905. The Sulphides. — ^The sulphides of the non-metals are usually 
prepared by the direct interaction of sulphur and the non-metal in 
question (exception, nitrogen sulphide, § 756). 

The metallic sulphides are prepared : — 

(1) By heating the metal with sulphur. 

(2) By heating certain compounds of the metal with sulphur 

(3) By the reduction of the sulphates of the metals with carbon. 

(4) By precipitation with hydrogen sulphide, as described in § 902. 

(5) By the action of hydrogen sulphide upon alkalis. 

Sodium and potassium sulphides are the only soluble sulphides 
(other than polysulphides). They are made by method (5). 

Their solutions are strongly alkaline as a result of hydrolysis, 
KjS + 2 H 2 O ^ 2KOH + HjS, 
and smell of hydrogen sulphide. 

The sulphides of the alkaline earths are insoluble in water but are 
more or less readily decomposed by it, 

CaS + 2H,0 ^ Ca(OH)» + 
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The sulphides of aluminium and chromium and the rare-earths 
are decomposed by water, 

A1,S, + 6 H 2 O = 2Al(OH), -1- 3H^. 

The insoluble sulphides as prepared by precipitation are mostly 
earthy powders. They often have a metallic appearance when 
fused and crystallised. 

Heated in air the sulphur is oxidised, while the metal, the sul- 
phate, or the oxide remains. A few sulphides bum, notably those 
of arsenic and antimony ; the oxide is usually produced, but occa- 
sionally the sulphate or the metal, 

HgS+0, = Hg + SO, 

2 CuS + 30, = 2 CuO + 2S0, 

BaS + 20, = BaSO,. 

If acids have any action upon them, it results in the liberation of 
hydrogen sulphide ; 

ZnS + 2HC1 = ZnCl, + H,S. 

The sulphides of silver, mercury, copper, lead, tin, bismuth and 
arsenic are attacked only by oxidising agents. All sulphides are 
harder to dissolve when in their native crystalline condition. Nitric 
acid, with or without bromine, is the best agent for bringing them 
into solution. The sulphate, nitrate and free sulphur usually result, 

CuS + 4HN0, = Cu(N0,), + 2N0, + 2H,0 + S 
CuS + 8HN0, = CuSO, + 8N0, + 4H,0. 

906. Polysulphides. — ^WJien the sulpliide of an alkali metal or 
metal of the alkaline earths is digested with sulphur a yellow to dark 
red solution results. 

In these solutions are contained such salts as Na,S,, K,S 5 , CaS,, 
etc. 

These have been thought to be chain compounds, such as 
Na - S - S - S - S - S - Na. 

but it is possible that the chain is branched or that the constitution 
is analogous to that of the sulj)hatcs, e.g. , 



The solution of calcium polysulphide is used in horticulture as 
lime-sulphur wash, which is an efficient destroyer of insect life, 
fungi, etc. 
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907* Bb^dlOBfiH PorSUlpbidBS* — when a solution of calcium poly* 
sulphide is slowly poured into an equal volume of ice-cold hydrochloric acid» 
hy^ogen persulphides settle out as a yellow oil, 

CaSa -h 2HC1 « CaClg -f HgSa. 

If the hydrochloric acid is poured into the polysulphide only sulphur is 
precipitated r for the persulphides are at once decomposed by the excess of 
alkali surrounding them. 

The yellow oil so obtained consists of a mixture of hydrogen disulphide 
H2S2 and hydrogen trisulphide H2S3. 

Both soon decompose into sulphur and hydrogen sulphide. 

OXIDES AND OXYACIDS OF SULPHUR 

908. List of Oxides and Oxyacids and Acid Halides of Sulphur.— 

There are four oxides of sulphur and a larger number of oxyacids, of 
which a list is given below : — 

OxiDBS 

Sulphur monoxide SO 

Sulphur dioxide SOg 

Sulphur sesquioxide SgOj 

Sulphur trioxide SOj 

Sulphur heptoxide SgO, 

Sulphur tetroxide SO4 

Oxyacids 

^on 

[Sulphoxylic acid HjSO* . . S\ 

,SO - OH 

Hydrosulphurous acid HgSgO. . • 

^S-OH 

/OH 

. 0-e-S^( 

^OH 
/OH 

>0 

0^S< 

^OH 


Snlplitiroius acid H^SOj 


Pyrosulphurous acid H^S^Og 


Thiosiilphurio acid HaSgOg 


. OaS 


^OH 

^SH 


HgSO, 



^OH 

^OH 


Sulphuric acid 
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I^jnrosulphuric acid 

H 2 S 2 O 7 • 

Dithioiiic acid 

Il^SoOe . 

Tritliionic acid 


Tetrathionic acid 

H^S^Oe . 

Pentathionic acid 

HoSgOg • 

[Hexathionic acid 


Persulphuric acid 



Monopersulphurio acid HjSOj . 


SO* 


-< 

^SO, 


SOg 

I 

S 03 




OH 
,, -OH 
OH 
OH 

-SO* - OH 

- OH 
S - SOj - OH 

I 

S - SO 2 - OH 
/S-SO2.OH 
< 

^S-SOj.OH 

S - S - SO*. OH' 

I 

S - S - SOg.OH 
0 - SO* - OH 

I 

O - SO, - OH 


.OH 


. O2S 


\. 


-O - OH 


The structural formulae are those to be assigned to the undisso- 
ciated acids. The ions may have different structures in some cases. 
It is not certain whether the co-ordinated linkages depicted by an 
arrow— >- are not in fact double bonds = ; the point has at present no 
bearing on the chemical behaviour of these substances. 

Halogen STjBSTircrrBD Oxyaoids 


Derived from sulphuric acid, of type HXSO3. 

Fluorsulphonic acid IIFSOg . . ] /X 

Chlorsulphonic acid HCISO, . . j 'OH 


Aoid Halides 

Derived from sulphurous acid, of type SOX,. 


Thionyl fluoride 

SOF, 


Thionyl chloride 

SOCl, 

0-<-S< 

Hiionyl bromide 

SOBr, 
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Derived from mtlphuric acid, of type SOjXg. 
Sulphury! fluoride SO,P, 

Sulphury! Chloride SO,Clj 

Derived from pyroavlphuric acid. 

Pyrosulphuryl chloride SjOjCl, 

OxiDBS OB’ SuiiPHTTR 



0 


^so,— a 

^SOa — Cl 


908ft» Sulphur Monozido* — ^This oxide is formed by the action of the 
electric discharge on sulphur dioxide (best mixed with sulphur vapour) at 
low pressures ; also, together with the dioxide, by combustion of sulphur in 
oxygen at low pressures. It is a colourless gas which can bo kept for some days 
at 1 mm. pressure in the cold, but decomposes with great ease in presence of 
impurities such as water or tap grease. It forms sulphur dioxide when sparked 
with oxygen. With metals it gives sulphides. Alkalis convert it to a liquid 
which decolorises indigo ; this, however, contains sulphide and thiosulphate 
ions rather than the expected sodium sulphoxylate, Na 2 S 02 - 

909. Sulphur Ses^uioxidie S 2 O 3 is obtained by dissolving sulphur in 
fused sulphur trioxide at 15® C. It forms a bluish-green crystalline substance 
soluble in sulphuric acid to a blue solution. It readily decomposes into its 
constituents. 

910. Sulphur Dioxide, Sulphurous Anhydride SO,. — ^Tbe fumes 
evolved by burning sulphur have long been known — ^as long, 
certainly, as sulphur itself. The gas was first prepared in a fairly 
ptire state by Priestley, in 1775. Priestley first obtained it, probably 
mixed with carbon dioxide, by heating olive oil with sulphuric acid 
(the oil acting as a reducing agent). 

911. Occurrence. — Sulphur dioxide is found in the gases evolved 
by volcanoes. The air of towns contains small quantities, chiefly as 
a result of the burning of iron pyrites contained as an impurity m 
coal. 

918. Preparation of Sulphur Dioxide. — Sulphur dioxide may be 
obtained : — 

(1) By burning sulphur m air or oxygen. The gas obtained by 
burning sulphur in air always, of course, contains nitrogen, but the 
method is often used industrially. 

(2) Sulphur dioxide is often obtained industrially by burning iron 
pyrites, zinc blende, etc., in air. 

4FeSa-|- 110, == 2Fe,0, + 8SO,. 

This is the cheapest way of preparing the gas (e. under Sulphuric 
Acid, § 929), but so prepared, it contains a notable proportion of 
arsenic. On the laige scale the pure gas is prepared firom the gases 
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obtained when pyrites is burned. The gases obtained contain, as 
a rule, but 6 to 7 per cent, of sulphur dioxide. This is absorbed by 
water, while the air, etc., passes on ; the gas is then expelled from 
solution by heat, dried with sulphuric acid and liquefied by pressure. 
It is sold, as a rule, as the liquid, confined in glass syphons under 
a pressure of 2-4 atmospheres which evolve about 600 litres of gas. 
The use of these is so convenient that the laboratory preparation 
of the gas is rarely carried out. 

(3) Sulphur dioxide is prepared by the action of hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid on a reducing agent, mercury, copper or other metal, 
sulphur, charcoal, etc. (§ 936). Copper is commonly employed. The 
main reaction is 

Cu -1- 2 H,S 04 = CuSO* -I- 2H,0 + SO„ 

but copper sulphide is simultaneously formed. The apparatus 
shown in Fig. 176 may be employed. The acid has to be heated 
above 100° C. before any gas comes oflF, and the temperature should 
not be allowed to rise too much or the action may become violent. 

The gas so obtained contains sulphur trioxide, sulphuric acid 
vapour, etc., and is purified by passing it through a little water and 
then drying it with concentrated suljjhuric acid. 

The gas may be collected by upward displacement of air or over 
mercury. 

(4) The action of moderately diluted sulphuric acid (1 : 1) on a 
sulphite (preferably sodium bisulphite) may be employed. 

HjSO, -f- NaHSOj = NaHSO* + H^O + SO,. 

The gas is dried by passage through concentrated sulphuric acid. 

918. Formula. — ^When sulphur bums in oxygen there is no change 
in the volume of the gas. So 1 volume sulphur dioxide contains 
1 volume of oxygen, and 1 molecule sulphur dioxide must contain 
1 molecule oxygen. The formula must then be S^O,. Since the 
molecular weight, obtained from the vapour density, is 64, the 
weight of sulphur contained therein is 64 — 2 X 16 = 32, one gram- 
atom of sulphur. The formula is accordingly SO,. 

914. Properties. — Sulphur dioxide is a colourless gas with the 
choking smeU characteristic of burning sulphur and a characteristic 
taste. It is poisonous and has been much used for destroying low 
forms of life by fumigation with sulphur. It is now largely super- 
seded for this purpose by formaldehyde, which is not destructive 
to fabrics, etc. Sulphur dioxide is considerably denser than air 
(D. == 2'26 referred to air, 32 referred to hydrogen). It is readily 
liquefied by a pressure of 2-4 atmospheres at the ordinary tem- 
perature. The liquid is colourless and boils at — 10° C. A good 
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fireezing mixture will therefore condense the gas. The liquid is a 
good solvent and resembles water in that it dissolves salts, which 
dissociate eleotrolytically in solution in it. Sulphur dioxide is very 
soluble in water. At 0° C. 1 volume of water dissolves 79-79 volumes 
of the gas ; at 20® C., 39-37 vols. 

915. Chemical Properties. — Sulphur dioxide is decomposed when 
heated to a high temperature, sulphur trioxide and sulphur resulting, 

3SOj ^ 2SO, + S. 

It is also decomposed by light, a white cloud of sulphur trioxide 
being formed when a beam of sunlight passes through a long tube 
containing the gas. An electrical discharge at low pressures converts 
it into sulphur monoxide (§ 908a). 

Sulphur dioxide reacts reversibly with oxygen when heated, 
especially in presence of certain catalysts, notably metallic platin um 
(§ 918). 2SO, + Og 2SO,. 

With chlorine it reacts to form sulphuryl chloride SOgClj, the 
reaction being catalysed by camphor. With fluorine and bromine 
similar reactions take place. 

Certain of the metals react with the gas. Thus red-hot finely- 
divided iron absorbs it, forming iron sulphide and oxide, 

3Fe -j- SOg 2FeO -1“ EeS. 

Potassium bums in the gas, forming the sulphite and thiosulphate, 
4K + 3SOg = KgSgOj + KgSOg. 

With water, sulphur dioxide forms sulphurous acid, 

HgO + SOg ^ HgSOg. 

The presence of this acid, which cannot be isolated free from 
water, is demonstrated : — 

(1) By the failure of sulphur dioxide to follow Henry’s law 

{V. § 81). 

(2) By the solution exhibiting the properties of an acid, e.g., good 
conductivity, effect on indicators, reaction with metals, oxides, etc., 
to form salts. 

Sulphur dioxide reacts vigorously with such basic oxides as lime, 
forming sulphites, CaO + SOg = CaSO,. 

Lead dioxide reacts vigorously with it, oxidising it and forming 
lead sulphate, PbOg -f SO, = PbSOg. 

The reducing action of sulphur dioxide is chiefly manifest in 
solution. If is therefore discussed imder sulphurous acid. 

016. Snlphiuous Acid smells strongly and tastes of sulphur dioxide, 
which is present, 

HgO "j- SOg ^ HgSOg, 
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in its solutions. The aotion of heat or evaporation decomposes the 
acid, for it causes the dissolved uncombined sulphur dioxide to 
escape ; more sulphurous acid then decomposes and restores the 
equilibrium and this process continues until nothing but water 
remains. 

The structural formulae of sulphurous acid and the sulphites have 
occasioned a good deal of dispute. The ion is almost certainly 



This structure is supported by the ready attachment of an oxygen 
or sulphur atom forming the sulphate or thiosulphate ions 


:b: ~ 

— — 

:b: 

0:S:0: 

or 

:b:S:b: 

:b: _ 


_ :S; _ 


The structure of the undissociated acid is less certain. The sulphur 
atom is probably quadrivalent as in sulphur dioxide, but may be 
sexivalent. The formulas 


/OH 

0-<-S< 

\OH 

( 1 ) 


/O— OH 

0 -s<; 

\H 

( 2 ) 




“v 

o'^ \h 
(3) 


H 


are three of the possibilities. 

Formula (2) must be incorrect for its peroxide linkage is not in 
accordance with the properties of sulphurous acid. Formula (1) is 
confirmed by the formation of the acid from thionyl chloride and 
water, 

/Cl H . OH /OH HCl 

O ■< — "I" =0 ~|- 

\ci H . OH ^OH HCl 


and explains its properties very well. A possible tautomeric form of 
sulphurous acid is represented by formula (3). If the two forms co- 
existed in solution they would give a common sulphite ion. Corres- 
ponding to formulae (1) and (3) two isomeric series of esters are known 

/OCP.H5 O ^ /OCaHj 

0^S< and 

^OCaHj 0 \C*H» 

which can be changed unusually easily one into the other. Some 
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yeajfs ftgo it was aimoiuiccd. that two isonicric sodium potassium 
sulphites NaKSO, and KNaSO,, existed. This would necessitate 
formula (2) or (3), but the real existence of these isomeric sulphites 
has not been substantiated. 

Sulphurous acid is a strong reducing agent, being readily oxidised 
to sulphuric acid. In air it is slowly oxidised, 

2H8S0,+ 0, = 2 HjS 04 . 

Sulphurous acid reacts with the halogens to form sulphuric acid, 
HjSOa + Cl, + H,0 = HjSO, + 2Ha. 

Thus solutions of sulphurous acid may be titrated with iodine. The 
sulphurous acid should run into the iodine, not vice versa, because 
in the latter case the by-reaction 

SO, + 4HI = 21, + 2H,0 + S 

also takes place. 

It reduces ferric salts to ferrous salts, 

2FeCl, + H,SO, + H,0 = 2FeCl8 + 2Ha + HjSO,. 
lodates are reduced to iodine, 

2KIO, + 6H,SO, = I, + 2KHSO4 + 3H,SO, + H,0. 

This affords a delicate test for sulphur dioxide. Papers impregnated 
with a solution of potassium iodate ^ and starch turn blue when only 
traces of sulphur dioxide are present. The reaction of solutions of 
iodates and sulphurous acid affords a good example of a time- 
reaction (§ 1102). 

A simple test for sulphurous acid or sulphur dioxide is to add the 
solution to, or pass the gas through, a neutral dilute solution of 
potassium permanganate. This is at once decolorised, 

2KMn04 + 6H,SO, « 2KHSO4 + 2MnSO* -f HjSO, -f 3H,0 

and the colourless liquid gives the barium chloride reactions 
characteristic of a sulphate {§ 937). The latter part of the test is 
necessary, as other reducing agents may decolorise permanganates. 

The reaction of sulphurous acid and hydrogen sulphide (§ 901) 
is an example of sulphurous acid or sulphur dioxide acting as an 
oxidising agent in presence of the stronger reducing agent, hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Sulphur dioxide, in presence of moisture, t.e., sulphurous acid, acts 
as an efficient bleaching agent, which is the more valuable in that, 
unlike chlorine (the other chief bleaching agent), it does not affect 
the strength of the materials bleached. Cotton and linen fibre are 

1 Do not confuse with starch — potaasiuin iodide papers (5 1050). 
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ordinarily bleached with chlorine, but the tenderer materials, wool 
and silk,^ are bleached with sulphur dioxide. The use of sulphur 
fumes for bleaching was known to the Romans. The principle of 
the method is the reduction of the colouring matter to a colourless 
fetico-compound, 

H jSO, -f HjO + X =. HjS 04 + HjX. 

An actual example is the bleaching of woollen goods. The materials 
are well washed and while still wet are hung in a chamber in which 
sulphur dioxide is made by burning sulphur. The same method is 
employed for bleaching silk, straw, sponges, etc. 

The colouring matter is only reduced, not completely destroyed, 
and consequently it is not uncommon for the colour to reappear in 
consequence of oxidation by air and light. The yellow colour of old 
straw hats, flannel trousers, newspapers, etc., is due to this action 
of air and light. 

917. The Sulphites . — ^The sulphites of the alkali metals and of the 
alkaline earths are salts of some importance. 

Three series of salts have been obtained? 

Bisulphites, e.g., NaHSOj, Ca(HS 03 )j|. 

Normal sulphites, c.g., KgSOj, BaSOg* 

Metabisulphites (pyrosulphites), e.g., Na 2 S 205 . 

The normal sulphites are stable salts, odourless in solution. When 
treated with acids they give sulphurous acid, which decomposes to 
sulphur dioxide, 

NajSO, + 2H2SO4 = 2NaHS04 + H2O + SOj. 

This is evolved if the acid used is concentrated. Sulphites give, 
with barium chloride, a white precipitate of barium sulphite, BaSOa, 
but this is soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, therein differing from 
barium sulphate. 

The sulphites have the reducing properties of sulphurous acid, 
forming sulphates with oxidising agents. They are detected (a) by 
their giving sulphur dioxide with hot dilute sulphuric acid ; (6) by 
their reducing permanganates acidified with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and forming sulphates, detected by the barium sulphate test. 

Those of the sulphites which have any practical importance are 
mentioned under the heading of the element in question. 

918. Sulphur Trioxide» Sulphuric Anhydride SOj.— Sulphur tri- 
oxide has been known since the seventeenth century, when it was 
prepared by distilling anhydrous ferric sulphate, 

Fe 2 (S 04 ), == FejOa + SSOg. 

i Hydrogen peroxide is often used for goods of the finest class. 
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Preparation . — Sulphur trioxide is prepared — 

( 1 ) By distillation of sulphuric acid with excess of phosphorus 
pentoxide, PjOs + HjSO* = 2 HP 08 + SO 3 . 

( 2 ) By distillation of ferric and other sulphates (v. supra). 

( 3 ) By the direct union of sulphur dioxide and oxygen, 

2S08+ 03^2803. 

The details of this process and the theory of the equilibrium between 
sulphur dioxide and oxygen is discussed under the contact process 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid (§ 930). This reaction is very 
slow in absence of a catalyst, but in presence of platinum it proceeds 
quite rapidly at about 400° C. Tlie apparatus illustrated may be 



Fig. 171. — Preparation of sulphur trioxide. 


used for its preparation in the laboratory. Sulphur dioxide from 
a syphon and oxygen from a cylinder pass through w^h bottles 
containing concentrated sulj)liurie acid, tlic rate oi now emg 
adjusted to about 2 parts of the former to 1 of the latter. The gases 
then pass through a tube containing platinised asbestos heated to 
400° C. White clouds of sulphur trioxide come over and may be 
condensed in a receiver cooled hi a freezing mixture. 


919 . Properties.— Sulphur trioxide exists in three modification : 
a-sulphnr trioxide, which forms colourless ice-like needles. M.P. 16 


44*9** C* V.- V. 

ft-sulphur trioxide forms silky asbestos-like needles, w ic^ ^ 

7 - 8 ulphur trioxide, also a silky asbestos-like form w nc is o . 

complete drying of ^-sulphur trioxide. It melts at 62-2; C. und« 1.743 
mm. pressure, but sublimes without melting at ^ ^ 

The question of the relationships of these forms is not cl^rly ’ 

seen^ that ^-sulphur trioxide may be itself a mixture of two asbestos 


like’ fomift. 
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SuJpliur trioxide when heated decomposes in accordance with the 
equation 2SO, ^ 2SO, + O*. It is a typical acidic oxide and the 
solid combines with water with almost explosive violence, forming 
sulphuric acid, SO, + HjO = HjSO*. It combines also with basic 
oxides, producing sulphates, 

CaO -f SOj = CaSO*. 

It forms curious addition products with many elements, such as 
Ij(SO,)„ TeSO,. 

The structure of the sulphur trioxide molecule is not certain. It may be 
r. giving sulphur a total valency group of twelve electrons as in SF^ ; or II. 


O 

II 

S 




o o 


;Q; 

S 



II 



: 0 : 

S 


:p: 


in 


giving sulphur a valency of four and valency group of 10 electrons : or III, 
with a valency of two and a valency group of 8 electrons. A resonance hybrid 
is probably formed. 

920 . Sulfur Heptoxide SjO? is formed by the action of the silent 
electric discharge on a mixture of sulphur dioxide and oxygen. It slowly 
decomposes into sulphur trioxide and oxygon. With water sulphuric acid and 
oxvgen are formed, 

2S2O7 -f- 4H2O = 4H2SO4 + Og. 

920 a. Sulphur Tetroxide SO4 in formed by the action of the glow- 
discharge on a mixture of sulphur dioxide and oxygen (1 ; JO). It is a white 
solid which melts at 3 ^ C. giving sulphur heptoxido and oxygen. 

OXYACIDS OP SULPHUn 

921 . Sulphoxylic Acid H2S02. — ^Tho free acid is not kno\^Ti, Tlio only 
known salt, CoSOg, is produced by treating cobaltous acetate with sodium 
hydrosuiphite and adding excess ammonia 

C0S2O4 -f 2NH4OH - C0SO2 4 * -f HgO 

A formaldehyde derivative, HO . CHg . O . SO . Na, is marketed xmder the 
name Rongalite as a reducing agent in the dyeing industry. 

922 . Hydrosulphuxous Acid (Hyposulphurous A(M) H2S2O4.— wiien 

certain metals, for example zinc, dissolve in sulphurous acid, no hydrogen is 
evolved, and instead of a sulphite a hydrosuiphite is formed. 

Zn -f* 2SO2 ~ 2^018204. 

Hydrosulphites are also prepared by the action of concentrated sodium 
bisulphite solution on zinc dust, sulphur dioxide being passed through the 
liquid, 

2NaHS03 + SO2 -f Zn Na2S204 + ZnSOg + HgO. 

The solution is treated with lime, which precipitates the 74ino as hydroxide, 
which is filtered off. The filtrate is saturated with common salt, which 
diminishes the solubility of the sodium hydrosuiphite so much that it crystal* 
Uses. 

The free acid is obtained by treating calcium hydrosuiphite with oxalic acid* 
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Ti forms a yellow solution. This solution absorbs oxygen from the air, forming 
thiosulphuric acid, which soon decomposes into sulphur dioxide and sulphur. 

The hydrc^ulphites (hyposulphites) are of commercial importance as reducing 
agents for indigo -dyeing. They reduce copper, silver and gold salts to the 
rnetal, even reducing copper salts to copper hydride. Air quickly oxidises 
them to metabisulphites. 

SNaaSgO^ -h Og « 2 Na 2 S 205 . 

923* Sodium Hydrosulphito is made on the large scale by the action of 
zino on sodium bisulphite as described above. It is valuable for ‘stripping ’ 
dyos, f.e., bleaching dyed fabrics by its intense reducing action, and also for 
converting indigo in*n indigo-white, the soluble compound used in indigo dyeing. 

The properties of a hydrosulphite may be demonstrated by preparing a 
concentrated solution of sulphur dioxide and adding to it granulated zinc, 
stirring from time to time. After a quarter of an hour the solution will be 
found to reduce ‘ indigo sulphate * to the colourless reduction product. 

The name sodium hyposulphite was at one time applied to sodium hydro - 
sulphite. The substance which photographers buy and sell as * hypo ’ is 
sodium thiosulphate and not what the chemist now calls sodium hydrosulphite. 

924. Thiosulphuric Acid and the Thiosulphates.— Thiosulphuric 
acid is unstable, but the thiosulphates are of considerable commercial 
importance. 

The thiosulphates are made : — 

(1) By boiling solutions of sulphites with sulphur. This is the 
method practically adopted, 

Na,SOj -}■ S = NajSjO,. 


The preparation may be carried out by dissolving 60 gms. of crystallised 
sodium sulphite in 100 c.c. of water and adding 7 gms. of finely -ground roll- 
sulphur (not flowers of sulphur, which contain the unreactive amorphous 
form). The mixture is gently boiled for about two hours, water being re- 
plenished as it evaporates. When the sulphur has disappeared, the hot solution 
is filtered and evaporated till a spocimon crystallises when cooled and seeded 
with a minute crystal of the thiosulphate. 

(2) By the action of caustic alkalis on sulphur (§ 894). 

(3) By the oxidation of soluble sulphides in air, 

2K,S,-1-30, = 2K,S,0, 

2K,S, + 30, = 2K,S,0, -}- 6S. 


Na 


(4) On the industrial scale crude sodium sulphide, which contains 
some carbonate, is heated with sulphur dioxide, 

2Na,S + Na,CO, + 4SO, = 3Na,S20, + CO, 

(6) Iodine reacts with an Nav 

equimoleoular mixture of yS 

sodium sulphide and sulphite, _ , Na^ ^ 2NaI + 

yielding the thiosulphate. This NaOv 

reaction gives us the key to /SO 

NaO/ 


\ 


SO, 


their structure. 


NaO 


/ 
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We accordingly write the formula of sodium thiosulphate as 

NaS. 

> 0 , 

NaQ/ 

while the tliioSulphatc ion is to be regarded as 



Thiosulphuric acid is structurally analogous to sulphuric acid, one 
oxygen atom being replaced by a sulphur atom. 

UndisAOcUted Uudissoclated 

Sulphate. ThioBulphate. 

XOs XSv 

>S0, >so, 

XO'^ xo^ 

or 


Sulphate ion. Thiosulphate Ion. 



Thiosulphuric acid is obtained by the action of acids upon a 
thiosulphate. It decomposes after a short delay to sulphurous 
acid and sulphur, 

HjSjOs = HaSOs + S. 

The delay is due to the formation of a complex of sulphur and 
polythionate. As the latter gradually splits up the complex becomes 
less soluble and finally precipitates. The thiosulphates crystallise 
well and are mostly soluble. When heated they decompose into 
polysulphides and sulphates, 

4NaaSgO, = SNagSO, + Na^S#. 

The thiosulphates of the heavy metals decompose even when boiled 
in solution into sulphides, sulphur, sulphates, etc. 

Mild oxidising agents, such as iodine or ferric chloride, convert 
them into tetrathionates, 

2 NajSj 03 + Ij = 2NaI + NajS^Oj 
2NaaS,0, + 2FeCl, = 2FeClj + 2NaCl + Na,S 40 e. 

The reaction with iodine is used to estimate that element (§ 1090). 
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The action of strong oxidising agents, such as chlorine and 
bromine, ultimately produces the sulphate and sulphuric acid, 

NagSjO, + 40* + 6 H 2 O = NajSO* + HaSO* + 8HC1. 

The thiosulphates readily form dwhle salts and complex ions, of 
which the most notable are the double sodium silver thiosulphates, 
which find a use in the fixing of photographs (§ 318). 

SuLPHtTBio Aoro 

925. Historical. — Sulphuric acid was not known to the ancients, 
and it seems to have been first mentioned in the Latin works attri- 
buted to Geber. If we believe that these are the actual work of 
Jabir ibn Hayyan we should place its discovery in the ninth century 
A.D. ; if, on the other hand, we believe, as most scholars do, that these 
Latin works are much later, we should place the discovery about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. It was first made by the distillation 
of alum, but later and more commonly by distilling ferrous sulphate, 
‘ green vitriol.’ The name oil of vitriol derives from this method of 
preparation. The equation for this process is 

2FeS04 . THjO = FcjOj + SO, + HjSO, -f 13H,0. 

Later sulphuric acid was prepared by burning a mixture of sulphur 
and nitre under a bell-jar containing a little water. Most of the sul- 
phur burnt to the dioxide but some trioxide was formed, and this 
with the water produced sulphiu-ic acid. This process was gradually 
developed into the lead chamber process for the manufacture of the 
acid. 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid is to-day an enormous industry, 
for in 1950 rather over 26,000,000 tons of the acid were produced. 

926. Occurrence. — Free sulphuric acid is not uncommonly found 
in mineral springs. It derives from the oxidation of pyrites in 
presence of air and moisture. 

2FeS, + 2H,0 -f 70, = 2H,S0, + 2FeSO,. 

The waters of a Spanish river, the Rio Tinto, which rises from 
sources rich in pyrites, contain notable quantities of the acid 
together with ferrous and copper sulphates. 

927. Preparation. — ^The preparation on a laboratory scale is not 
particularly easy and need never be carried out since acid of high 
purity is purchasable at a low price. 

Before discussing the methods of manufacture, it may be well to 
give a lint of some of the reactions which are capable of producing 
the acid. 
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Sulphuric acid is formed : — 

(i.) When sulphur trioxide combines with water. 

SO, + H,0 = H,S04. 

(ii.) When hydrated sulphates are decomposed by heat (§ 938), 

AljlSO,), . 18H,0 = A1,0, + SHjSO, + 16H,0. 

(iii.) When sulphates are decomposed by heating them with a 
non-volatile acidic oxide (e.g., silica), sulphur trioxide is formed, 

CaSO, + SiO, = CaSiO, + SO„ 

which may be made to combine with water, 

(iv.) The sufficiently vigorous oxidation of sulphur yields the 
acid (§ 894). 

(v.) The oxidation of sulphurous acid by almost any oxidising 
agent yields sulphuric acid (§ 916). 

(vi.) By the action of sulphuryl chloride or chlorsulphonic acid 
on water, 

SO, Cl, + 2H,0 = H,S04 -f 2HC1 
HO . SO, . Cl + H,0 - HaSO, -f HCl. 

928. Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. — ^The vast bulk of the 
world’s sulphuric acid is made by oxidising sulphur dioxide by the 
Lead Chamber process (§ 929) or the Contact process (§ 930). The 
former produces about two-thirds of the acid manufactured in 
Great Britain. The reaction of calcium sulphate with sand or clay 
( (iii.) above) has been used, but not on an extended scale. 

929. The Lead Chamber Process. — ^Tbe reactions on which the 
lead chamber process depends are still somewhat in doubt, but the 
process is, essentially, as follows : — 

(1) A mixture of sulphur dioxide and air is produced by burning 
sulphur or iron pyrites, 

S + O, = SO, 

4FeS, -f 110, = 2Fe,0, + 8SO,. 

(2) The gases so produced are mixed in large reaction chambers 
with a small proportion of oxides of nitrogen in the presence of water 
in the form of line sprays. It is probable that the nitrogen peroxide 
oxidises the sulphur dioxide to the trioxide, 

(a) SO, -f NO, = SO, + NO, 

and that this then forms sulphuric acid, which falls to the bottom of 
the reaction chambers, 

(6) S0,-|-H,0=.H,S04, 
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while the nitric oxide formed is reoxidised to nitrogen peroxide, 
which again oxidises more sulphur dioxide. 


2N0 + 0, = 2N0,. 

The nitrogen oxides act as a carrier of oxygen to the sulphur 
dioxide. They are not used up but are swept out of the chamber by 
the nitrogen of the air which was supplied to bum the sulphur or 
pyrites and to oxidise the sulphur dioxide. 

(3) The nitrogen oxides sure removed from the issuing gases by 
absorption in sulphuric acid and then returned to the chambers. 

This simple theory is not everj'where accepted, for it is often 
believed that an intermediate compound is formed. It is true that 
if water is deficient, chamber crystals or nitrosyl sulphate 

tNO]+HSOr 


OUTLET 
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are formed, which water decomposes into sulphuric acid and oxides 
of nitrogen. Others believe that nitroxysulphuric acid, HjN^O,, 
is fonn^ as an intermediate compound, but it does not, on the 
whole, appear necessary to assume any set of reactions more com- 
plicated than those detailed above. 

Fig. 172 shows a diagram of the plant used for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid by the lead chamber process. 

Iron pyrites, broken into lumps, may be burned on grates, the 
air supply being so regulated that a mixture of nitrogen, sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen passes into the flue above the kilns, 

4FeS, + 110, = 2Fe,0, -f 8S0,. 

In modem practice, ‘ smalls,’ i.e., powdered or crushed pyrites, 
may be burnt in a mechanical furnace (Fig. 173), in which rotating 
rakes stir the mass so as to expose it to air. Instead of iron pyrites, 
sulphur, spent oxide from the gasworks (§ 651), zinc blende (§ 406), 
etc., may be used. 

The mixture of gases is then led over the nitre-pot, in which a 
mixture of sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid slowly evolves nitric 
acid vapour. This is reduced to nitrogen peroxide by the sulphur 
dioxide. 

In place of the nitre-pot, most works now use an arrangement for 
oxidising ammonia catalytically with platinum gauze (§ 738). 

The gases then pass into a dust chamber, which is very newssary 
if ‘ smalls ’ is burnt, but is omitted if lump pyrites or sulphur is used 
as the source of sulphur dioxide. The gases now pass mto the 
Glover tower, which is built of acid-proof material, volvic lava, 
lined outside with lead. The tower is packed with acid-proof stone- 
ware balls (or sometimes with flints or lumps of quartz). Down 
this tower flows sulphuric acid, containing dissolved nitric oxide, 
taken from the base of the Gay-Lussac tower, the function of which 
will be seen later. The hot gases at 300-500“ C. expel the nitric 
oxide from the acid and carry the nitric oxide on into the lead 
chambers. This is oxidised by the oxygen in the gases to nitrogen 

peroxide. , 

Some ‘ chamber acid ’ (c. 60 per cent.) is often ran down the 
Glover tower in order to concentrate it, thus utilismg the waste 

heat of the uprising gases. , , u 

The gases now pass through two or three lead chambers, each 
contaixung up to 60,000 cubic feet of gas. These are built o very 
pure lead in order to minimise corrosion, and are suspended from 
a wooden framework. In modem practice, space is sav^ by 
large water •cooled vertical towers 45 feet high and 22 feet m la- 
meter. Like the chambers, these must be constructed of pure e 
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In the chambers the gases meet with fine sprays of water pro- 
jected from the roofs, and the reactions, already mentioned at the 
beginning of this section, produce sulphuric acid and nitric oxide, 

NOj + SO, + H,0 = H,SO* + NO, 

and the nitric oxide is again oxidised to nitrogen peroxide, 

2NO + O, - 2NO„ 

and the cycle of reactions is repeated until no sulphur dioxide 
remains. The gases, now consisting of nitrogen and nitric oxide, 
enter the Gay-Lussac tower, of construction similar to, though less 
robust than, the Glover tower. Down the Gay-Lussac tower trickles 
concentrated acid taken from the bottom of the Glover tower. Tliis 
dissolves the nitric oxide, leaving only nitrogen to pass out to the 
chimney, which provides the draught which is the motive power 
of the gases. The acid, containing dissolved nitric oxide, is pumped 
to the top of the Glover tower. 

The acid which accumulates on the fioor of the chambers contains 
60-65 per cent. HjSO,, and is either sold as such to manufacturers 
of superphosphate (§ 372), ammonium sulphate (§ 690), nitric acid 
(§ 736), sodium carbonate (§235), etc., or, alternatively, is concen- 
trated, usually by evaporating it in pans made of a special alloy of 
iron and silicon. 

The contact process makes such good and pure concentrated acid, 
that the chamber process tends to specialise in the manufacture of 
the 60 to 65 per cent, acid for purposes where a cheap acid of this 
concentration and not of special purity is satisfactory. 

980. The Contact Process. — ^When a mixture of sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen is heated the gases combine to some extent, forming 
sulphur trioxide, 

2SO, + O, ri 2SO, + 22,600 cals. 

Since this reaction evolves heat, it foUows, from the principle of 
Le Chatelier, that at high temperatures the yield of sulphur trioxide 
will be diminis hed. It is therefore desirable, in order to get the best 
possible yield, to work at a fairly low temperatmre. The rate of 
reaction is, however, very small if no catalyst is used. Platinum 
is, however, a very efficient catalyst, and it is found that, using 
platinised asbestos as a catalyst, practically 100 per cent, combina- 
tion of sulphur dioxide and oxygen can be quickly obtained at 
400-450® C. At lower temperatures the reaction is too slow, though 
in time a good yield is obtained, and at higher temperatures the 
maximum percentage of the gases which can be transformed into 
sulphur trioxide diminishes and above 1,000° C. becomes practically 
zero. 
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p. 524.) 
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The prooess then is as follows : — 

(1) A pure mixture of air and sulphur dioxide, free from dust, 
arsenic, chlorine and water, is prepared. The impurities mentioned 
‘ poison ’ the catalyst, i.e., destroy its activity. 

(2) The mixture is passed over platinised asbestos or some form 
of finely-divided platinum, the temperature being kept near 450- 
500° C. The gases form sulphur trioxide, 

2SOj-l-Oa;Fi2SO,. 

(3) The sulphur trioxide obtained is absorbed in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, to which water is added in a quantity so regulated 
that it just converts the sulphur trioxide into sulphuric acid, 

SO3 -f HjO = HjSO*. 

The process is carried out by burning sulphur, or iron pyrites 
as in the chamber proc.ess. The gas is then cooled and thoroughly 
freed from dust by forcing it through scrubbers packed with quartz. 
It is then washed with dilute caustic soda (insufficient, of course, 
in quantity to absorb any serious quantity of sulphur dioxide). 
These processes remove all dust and arsenic very efficiently, and on 
this removal depends the success of the process, for both dust and 
arsenic clog and ‘ poison ’ the platinum catalyst, rendering it useless 
after some time. 

other substances than platinum can catalyse the reaction of sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen. In the U.8.A. nearly half the contact acid is manufactured by 
passing the mixed gases over vanadimn pentoxide. Iron oxide has also be<»n 
used 08 catalyst. 

The gases (usually N,, 83 per cent. ; Oj, 10 per cent. ; SO 2 , 7 per 
cent.) then pass through a heat exchanger (Fig. 174), wherein they 
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are heated up to the optimum reaction temperature (400-450’ C.) 
by the gaaee issuing from the converter. The gases then pass 
through a mass of material containing finely-divided platinum. This 
may be platinised asbestos (§ 1228) or some other substance (e.g., 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate) coated with platinum. Here the 
reaction to sulphur triozide occurs, producing heat, and the gases, 
containing mainly nitrogen and sulphur trioxide, pass out, a part 
going through the heat exchanger and heating up the entering gases. 
The sulphur trioxide on cooling forms a mist of fine particles, and 
these are difficult to absorb in water ; consequently the use of 
98 per cent, sulphiuric acid as an absorbing agent is preferred. The 
acid flows down towers packed with quartz, up which passes the gas 
containing the sulphur trioxide mist. The solution of sulphur 
trioxide in sulphuric acid, known as ‘ oleum,’ is in great request 
in the synthetic dye and drug industry, and some half-million tons 
of it are sold as such. If it is required to produce ordinary sulphuric 
acid, water is added, with due precautions, to the oleum, 

SO,-f H,0 = HaS0.. 

Very pure sulphuric acid may be made by cooling the concen- 
trated acid. Crystals of pure sulphuric acid, melting at 10° C. if 
quite pure, separate out and may be drained from the mother liquor 
and aUowed to melt. 

931. Formula of Sulphuric Acid. — ^The formation of sulphuric 
acid from sulphur trioxide and water shows its formula to be H^SO^. 
Its structural formula is demonstrated by the following facts. It 
contains two hydroxyl groups, for phosphorus pentachloride (q.v.) 
converts it first into chlorsulphonio acid, HO . SOgCl, and then into 
sulphuryl chloride, SOtClg. Since only one chlorsulphonio acid is 
known the two hydroxyl groups are probably symmetrically situated 
with respect to the remainder of the molecule. 

Its formula is therefore SOj(OH),. 

\ 

The structure of the = SO, grouping may be yS^ , or 

/ ^0 


possibly \s<^ (v. infra). 

/ ^0 


The formula 


Xi 


is unlikely as 


representing an unstable peroxide-like grouping. The formula for 
undissociated sulphuric acid is then 


HO 

HO 



HOv 0 

X • 

ho/ ^0 


or 
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The sulphate ion SO^~~ probably has the structure 


O 

0 


X 



: 0 : 

: 0 : S : O : 

**: 6 :** 


The double negative charge is occasioned by the fact that two elec- 
trons have been taken in from the basic radical of the acid or salt. 
One sulphur and four oxygen atoms have 30 valency electrons ; the 
above formula shows 32. 

932. Properties. — Sulphuric acid is a colourless liquid of oily con- 
sistency. It is odourless, though when heated it gives oS choking 
fumes of sulphur trioxide and sulphuric acid vapour. In very 
dilute solution it has the pleasant sour taste common to acids. 

It has little or no physiological action when dilute. The concentrated 
acid is, liowever, intensely corrosive to all the tissues of the body. 
If swallowed it destroys the mouth, throat and stomach, and quickly 
causes death. It causes very serious bums if let fall on the skin. 
In case of such an accident the place should be instantly yZooded with 
water — ^a little water is worse than none — and afterwards dusted 
with bicarbonate of soda, chalk or some other mild alkali. 

Sulphuric acid, when pure, has a density of 1-84. When diluted 
there is a considerable contraction in volume so that the 94 per cent, 
acid is as dense as the pure acid. 

Sulphuric acid freezes at lO-Sl'^ C. when quite pure. The laboratory 
acid contains usually 2 per cent, of water and freezes at a much 
lower temperature — usually below 0° C. It boils about 290° C. with 
decomposition, in consequence of which the boiling point finally 
rises to 317° C. 

Pure sulphuric acid does not conduct electricity, for it is not dis- 
sociated, but the addition of a very little water renders it con- 
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Salphurio acid readily dissolves sulphur trioxide, forming solutions 
known as fuming sulphuric acid, Nordhausen sulphuric acid or 
oleum. These have the properties of the concentrated acid in an 
accentuated degree. 

933. Chemical Properties. — Sulphuric acid decomposes when 

heated above 290® C., forming sulphur trioxide and water. These 
recombine on cooling : H,S 04 H,0 -f SO,. At very high 

temperatures water, sulphur dioxide and oxygen are formed. 

The remaining properties of sulphurio acid fall under three 
headings :. — 

(1) The action of sulphurio acid on water and on compounds 
which can furnish it by their decomposition. 

(2) The acidic properties of sulphurio acid. 

(3) The oxidising action of sulphuric acid. 

934. Sulphuric Acid and Water. — ^The behaviour of sulphuric acid 
towards water is interesting. When the two substances are mixed, 
a rise in temperature is at once noticed, and the mixture may reach 
a temperature of 120® C. This phenomenon may cause dangerous 
accidents, for if either the acid or the water when mixed are already 
hot, a violent ebullition of steam may eject the hot acid from the 
vessel on to anyone standing near. Even if the acid and water are 
both cold, this may occur if the error is made of pouring the water 
into the acid, for the rapid heating of the small quantity of water at 
first added may raise its temperature to the boiling point. If, how- 
ever, the acid is poured in a thin stream into the well-stirred water 
no accident can occur, for the relatively large mass of water absorbs 
the heat formed, and by the time that much acid has been added the 
boiling point of the mixture will exceed any temperature reached. 
Always therefore pour the acid into the teoter. These considerable 
heat changes on dilution suggest chemical action ; and much has 
been done to see whether any compoimd of acid and water is formed. 

Curves representing the variation of the melting points, specific 
gravity and vapour pressure of dilute sulphurio acid with composi- 
tion give changes of inflexion at one or more points corresponding 
to the compositions represented by these hydrates. 

These hydrates are not stable compounds, fca on heating dilute 
sulphurie acid water is given off until a composition of 98 per cent. 
H,S 04 is reached, when further heating merely causes this constant 
boiling mixture to distU over (cf. HCl, § 1055). 

This action of sulphurio acid upon water makes it useflil as a 
drying agent for such gases and liquids as it does not attack. The 
drying is not complete, for the acid has a minute vapour pressure 
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which is further increased as soon as the acid has become at all 
diluted. However, where intensive drying (§ 205) is not required 
sulphuric acid is the most convenient drying agent. 

Sulphuric acid reacts with numerous substances which can break 
up in such a way as to yield water, and combines with the water so 
obtained. Thus, from formic acid carbon monoxide is produced. 

H.CO.OH + H 2 SO 4 = CO + (H 2 SO 4 + HjO). 

Other examples are the production of ethylene from alcohol (§ 640), 
the decomposition of oxalic acid (§ 554). 

Many organic substances are charred by concentrated sulphuric 
acid, converted into carbon, water and various oxidation pro- 
ducts. Thus sugar, starch, and the fibres of cotton and wool are all 
converted into a black amorphous mass. The destructive effect of 
the acid upon the skin, clothes, etc., is due to this cause. 

935. Acidic Properties of Sulphuric Acid. — ^Dilute sulphuric acid 
exhibits the typical properties of a strong acid (§ 161 seq.). It 
reddens litmus, conducts electricity, forms sulphates and hydrogen 
with most metals, converts basic oxides and hydroxides into 
sulphates, etc. 

In the true sense sulphuric acid is not one of the strongest acids, 
for it is not completely dissociated even in fairly dilute solution. 
Sulphuric acid is, on the other hand, stronger than any acid except 
the hydrogen halides, perchloric acid and nitric acid. The Raman 
spectra of its solution show that the HSOj" ion is present in fairly 
strong solutions (c. 50 per cent.), but that at greater dilutions the 
SO 4 ion predominates. 

Dilute sulphuric acid reacts with all the metals^ except antimony, 
bismuth, mercury, copper, lead and the noble metals, forming 
hydrogen and the sulphate of the metal, 

Zn + HjSO, = ZnSO* + H,. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid does not however react with the 
metals at all in the cold, and when heated yields sulphur dioxide 
and other products (». infra). 

936. Oxidising Action of Sulphuric Acid.— Dilute sulphuric acid 
has no oxidising action, but the concentrated acid, especially when 
hot, tends to oxidise substances according to the general equation, 

H,S04 4 -X = H,0 +SO, +XO. 

Occasionally the acid is further reduced to sulphur or hydrogen 
sulphide. 

* A resistant oxide film protects aluminium, chromium and nickel. 
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They are farther discussed under the heading of the metals in 
question. 

Normal Sidphatea . — ^Most of these normal sulphates are freely 
soluble salts, well crystallised usually with water of crystallisation. 
Exceptions are lead and barium and strontium sulphates, which 
are practically insoluble, calcium and silver sulphates, which are 
sparingly soluble. Many bivalent sulphates crystallise well with 
water of crystallisation, and were known as vitriols, Lat. vitriolum, ‘ a 
piece of glass,’ from the fact that they were among the first trans- 
parent crystals known. Thus we have : — 

Copper sulphate CUSO 4 . 6 H 2 O . Blue vitriol. 

Ferrous sulphate FeS 04 . 7 H 20 . Green vitriol. 

Zinc sulphate ZnSOi.THjO . White vitriol. 

The sulphates readily form double salts, of which two classes arc 
particularly notable. 

The first of these is the alums (§ 493). 

The name alum is given to the double salt composed of the 
sulphates of a tervalent metal and the sulphate of a univalent 
metal, crystallising with twenty-four molecules of water. 

M,'S04.M2'"(S04)8.24Hj 0 
or M'M"'(S 04 )j. 12 H, 0 . 

The name is taken from potassium aluminium sulphate, the first 
known alum, but there is no need for there to be any aluminium in 
an alum. They crystallise very well in octahedral crystals. 

Common examples are : — 

Potash alum . . KaS 04 .Al 2 (S 04 ) 8 . 24 Ha 0 

Ammonium alum . (NH 4 ) 8 S 04 .Al 2 (S 04 ) 8 . 24 H 80 

Chrome alum . . K 8 SO 4 . (> 2 ( 804 ) 8 . 24 H 2 O 

Iron ammonium alum. (NH4)8S04.Fe8(S04)8.24Hj0 

Another set of double sulphates, the so-called false alums, consist 
of the sulphate of a monovalent metal, the sulphate of a divalent 
metal and six molecules of water of crystallisation. These may be 
represented as 

M"M',(S 04 ) 8 . 6 H *0 

or M"SO 4 .M',S 04 . 6 HaO. 

Ferrous ammonium sulphate . FeS 04 .(NH 4 ),S 04 . 6 H 20 

Cupric potassium sulphate . CuSO 4 .K 2 SO 4 . 6 H 2 O 

The normal sulphates are of varying stability to heat. Those of 
the alkali metals and alkaline earth metals are stable. Those of the 
heavy metals are decomposed when heated, fitrst into basic salts, 
then into the oxides and sulphm* trioxide, 

CUSO 4 — OuO + SO,. 
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Ferrous suJphate is exceptional in forming also sulphur dioxide 
(§ 1160). When heated with carbon they are reduced, usually to the 
sulphide, 

BaSO^ -f” 40 == BaS -f- 4CO. 

939* PsrrOSUlphunC Acid H2S2O7 is prepared by the action of sulphur 
trioxide on sulphuric acid and is contained in fuming sulphuric acid. The acid 
crystallises as a solid, melting at 36 °C. 

H2SO4 -f- SO3 =s 

Definite salts, the pyromlphates, are formed, so the acid is probably not 
merely a loose compound, H2SO4.SO3. 

940. The Polythionic Acids. — ^Tbe live acids of this series are of 
little practical importance. They have the general formula 

941. DithlOniC Acid H2S204{ in prepared by the action of sulphur 
dioxide on a suspension of ferric hydroxide or manganous hydroxide at O'" C. 

2Ko(01i)jj 3H2‘S03 = "1“ 61i20 

^©2(803)3 KeSgOe -f FeSOa. 

The addition of barium hydroxide to the mixture of ferrous dithionato and 
sulphite forms a precipitate of barium sulphite and ferrous hydroxide and 
leaves barium diihionate in solution. The latter is treated with the exact 
quantity of sulphuric acid necessary to precipitate the barium, filtered and 
evaporated in vaetto. 

BaSfiOo 4* H2SO4 - BaS04 -f HgSgO^. 

The acid when warmed decomposes into sulphur dioxide and sulphiuric acid, 
H2S2O4 = H2SO4 4" SO2. 

In the air it oxidises to sulphuric acid, 

+ 2140 4- Og - 4H2SO4. 

The dithionatos are stable up to about 200® C. when they form sulphates and 
sulphur dioxide 

Na/2S2^« Na2S04 4- ^^2* 

The structure of the ion has been shown by X-ray crystallography to be, 

0 O 

t t 

1 I 
o o 

942. Tritbionic Add.- -Potassium trithionate is prepared by the action 
of stilphiAT on potassium bisulphite 

BKHSOs 4- 2vS - 2X78303 -f KgSgOa 4- SHgO. 

Tho trithionates are also prepared by treating a thiosulphate with sulphur 
dioxide, 

2Na2S203 + 3SO2 = 2Na2SaOa 4* S. 

The free acid is obtained by tlie action of hydrofiuosihcic acid on the potassium 
salt, insoluble potassium fiuosilicate being precipitated, 

KgSaOe 4- HgSiF, ^ HgSjOa 4- KgSiFe i . 

The acid readily decomposes to sulphur, sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid, 

HjSaOs « H28O4 + SO2 4- S. 

Tritbionic acid can be distinguished from tetra- and penta-thionio acids by 
adding copper sulphate and heating the solution to 70® C. when the following 
reaction takes place, 

2H2O + NaaSjOe + CuSO^ « CoS + SNaHSO* + HaS04. 
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X-ray crystallography has proved the presence of a chain of three sulphur 
atoms in the trithionates and the ion may be represented as, 

O O 

f t 

[Oi-S— S— S-s-0]= 

o o 

948. Tetrathionio Acid H^StOe.— The tetrathionates are prepared 
by the action of iodine on the thioaulphates (§ 924), 

2]Sra>2S203 ”4” Ij ■■ Na^S^Oj -f* 2NaI* 

Lead thiosulphate is best used, 

2PbS20, 4- I 2 « Pbla ; 4* PbS^Oe. 

The insoluble lead iodide is filtered off and the lead tetrathionate treated with 
sulphuric acid, 

PbS 40 rt 4 112^^4 ** PbSO^ ^ 4 jFr 2 iS 40 fl» 

Tetrathionic acid is a strong acid, known only in solution. The salts aive all 
soluble in water, and in neutral or weakly acid solution decompose slowly, 

2 Na 2 S 40 e = NagS^Oe 4“ NogSsOfl. 

944 . Pentatbionic Acid HjSgOe occurs in the milky ‘ Wackenroder’s 
solution ’ formed when hydrogen sulphide is slowly passed into a nearly 
saturated solution of sulphurous acid at 0® C. Much sulphur and also other 
thionic acids are formed, 

6H2S 4 IOSO2 « SHgSfiOft 4 2H2O. 

It is freed from sulphuric acid by the addition of barium carbonate and 
purified from sulphur by filtration. The filtrate is concentrated tn vacuo. 

The acid and its salts all decompose on heating into sulphuric acid or 
sulphates, sulphur dioxide and sulphur, 

HgS^Oa « H 2 SO 4 4 SO 2 4 3S. 

945 . Hezaihionio Add H.Ae« appears to exist in the solutiona 
described above as obtained from hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid. 

946. Petsalpharic Add HsSzOg. — ^Wlien dilute sulphuric acid is 
electrolysed only hydrogen and oxygen normally result. If, however, 
the solution electrolysed is ice-cold and of strength about 60 per 
cent., and if the electrolysis is conducted with a high current density 
(500 amps, per sq. dm. of anode) persulphuric acid results. 

The bisulphate ions HSO,“ are discharged at the anode and unite, 
forming H,S,Og, 

2 HSO 4 = HgSgOg. 

The acid soon decomposes, forming Caro’s acid, which decom- 
poses to sulphuric acid and hydrogen peroxide, 

H,S,Og + H,0 = HgSOj + HgSOg 
HjSOg -I- H,0 = HgSO* + HgOj. 
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The perstdphaUa are valuable oxidising agents. Potassium per- 
sulphate my be prepared by electrolysis of a solution of potassium 
bisulphate in a cell divided by a porous partition. The solution 
must be cold and the current density high, 

SO4 — SO. 4- 2© 

K,SO.+ SO. :K.S,0,. 

The potassium salt, being sparingly soluble, crystallises out. 

The persulphates are powerful oxidising agents. When heated 
in solution they form sulphates and oxygen. 

+ 2HaO = 2K2SO. -f 2H2SO4 -f O^. 

Heated alone they give off sulphur trioxide and oxygen. They 
readily oxidise most substances capable of oxidation. Ferrous salts 
are oxidised to ferric, 

2FeSO. + KjS.Og = K.SO. + Fe,(SO.)„ 

manganous salts to manganese dioxide, chromiiun salts to chromates. 
Iodine is liberated from iodides. Their solutions dissolve many 
metals, 

1^2820. -}- Zn == K2SO. -)-■ ZnSO.. 

They are powerful bleaching agents, but are not used commercially 
on account of their destructive action upon the fibre of cloth, paper, 
etc. 

When treated with sulphuric acid, oxygen, together with some 
ozone, is liberated. 

947. Monopersalphuric Acid, Caro’s Acid HjSO., is prepared by the 

action of sulphuric acid on potassium persulphate in the cold, 

H2SO4 + KgSgOg « H2SO5 + K2SO4 4 * SO3. 

It ia better prepared by the action of 100 per cent, hydrogen peroxide on 
cblorsulphonic acid (g.r.)f 

HO. OH + Cl.SO 2 .OH « HO.O.SO 2 .OH HCl. 
Monopersulphuric acid is a crystalline solid. It readily decomposes in solution 
to hydrogen peroxide and sulphuiio acid, 

HjSOg + HgO « II2SO4 + HjOg. 

It ia a very powerful oxidising agent. 

No monopersuiphates are known. 

948. Acid Halides of Sulphur. — ^There is a series of acid halides 
of sulphur derived, as will be seen, from oxyacids of sulphur, by 
replacement of their hydroxyl groups by chlorine or other halogen 
atoms. The chief halides of this type are the thionyl and sulphury 1 
compounds. 
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SOF, 

SOCfjs 

SOBr* 


The Thionyl Halides.— These include : 

Thionyl fluoride .... 

Thionyl chloride .... 

Thionyl bromide .... 

The only one of these of any importance is thionyl chloride. 

Tills substance is the acid chloride of sulphurous acid, 

.OH .01 

S0< S0< 

\0H \C1 

Sulphurous acid. Thionyl chloride. 

It is made by passing sulphur dioxide over phosphorus pentachlorido, 

SOa + PCI5 - SOCI2 -h POCla. 

The products are separated by fractional distillation. On a largo scale, chlorine 
is passed into a mixture of sulphur trioxide and sulphur monochloridc at 
76°-80® C. 

SO3 + S2CI2 - SOCI2 + SO2 + S; 2S + CI2 « S3CI2. 


Thionyl chloride is a colourless liquid, B.P. 78° C., which fumes in moist 
air. It reacts with water, giving sulphurous acid and hydrochloric acid, 

SOCI2 -f 2H2O « H2SO3 -f 2 HC 1 . 

It finds a use in organic chemistry as a means of replacing the hydroxyl group 
by chlorine, 

X - OH -f SOCI2 = HCl -f SO2 -f Z - Cl. 

The reactions of thionyl fluoride and bromide are similar in character. 
960. Tbe Soliihuryl Halides.- -Sulphury 1 fluoride SO2F2, sulphury! 
chloride SO2CI2 and sulphuryl bromide S02Br2. 

These may be regarded as the acid halides of sulphuric acid. 




OH 

OH 



Sulphuric acid. Sulphuryl chloride. 

Sulphuryl chloride is made by the direct action of chlorine on excess of sulphur 
dioxide in presence of activated charcoal, or camphor, 

SO 2 "t” d2 S02C12* 

If the reaction vessel is kept cold by surroimding it with ice or running water 
the sulphuryl chloride condenses. 

Sulphuryl chloride is a colourless liquid of B.P. 69° C. With a little water it 
forms first chlorsulphonic acid. 



-f H2O ae 



+ HC1, 


then with more water, sidphuric acid, 

< C1 /OH 

-h 2H2O « 

Like thionyl chloride, it is used technically for making the acid clilorides of 
organic acids, being cheaper than phosphorus pentachloride, which is used for 
this purpose in the laboratory, 

2CH8COONa 4- SOgCla - ^2804 + 2CH3.CO.Cl. 

Sodium acetate. Acetyl chloride. 

Sulphuryl fluoride is prepared by fractional distillation of the mixture 
obtained by heating sulphuryl chloride, antimony pentachloride, and antimony 
trifluoride, under pressure. 
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951< PyrOSUlphniyl CSUoiido SjOjCl] may be made by the action 
of fuming sulphuric acid on carbon tetrachloride. 

2SO, + ecu - COClg + SgOsCl*. 

It is a liquid boiling at 162 “C. It is decomposed by water, first to chlor- 
sulphonic acid, then to hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 

/OH 

SgOsGU + 2HgO - + HgSO* + HQ. 

/Cl 

952. Cblorsiiliihcniic Add 8 O 2 C » made by passing well dried 

\0H 

hydrogen chloride into fuming sulphuric acid until no more gas is absorbed. 
The acid is then distilled in a current of dry HCl, and the portion boiling 
between 146'’'-~160'’ C. is condensed 

HCl + SO, - HO. SO,. a. 

It is a colourless liquid which fumes in air. It boils at 152'* C. and its vapour 
decomposes according to the equation 

2Cl.SO,.OH - Cl, + SO, + HjO + SO,. 

Water reacts violently with it, forming hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
Ci.SOj.OH + H,0 = HCl + HjSO,. 


SuLPHtIB HaUDBS 


The halides of sulphur include : — 


Sulphur hexafluoride . 

. SF, 

Sulphur decafluoride . 

. . . S,F„ 

Sulphur monochloride . 

. S,C1, 

Sulphur dichloride 

. S 2 CI, 

Sulphur tetrachloride . 

. SCI* 

Sulphur monobromide . 

. S,Br, 


There are no compounds of iodine and sulphur. 

953. Salphnr Hexaflaoride SF, is made by the direct action of 
fluorine upon sulphur. It is interesting in several ways. It is a 
gas, colourless and without smell. The chief points of interest 
about it are, firatly, that its formula demonstrates the sexivalency 
of sulphur very clearly and, secondly, that it is very inert chemically, 
not being attacked by water as are the other halides of sulphur. In 
this respect it resembles carbon tetrachloride and diflFers from all 
other non-metaUic halides. The explanation of its remarkable 
inertness is the same as that given for the inertness of carbon teira* 
chloride, namely that the sulphur is exerting its full co-ordinate 
valency as well as covalency, and so cannot attach itself to the 
molecule of any other substance. 

By fractionating liquid sulphur hexafluoride, the very stable 
decafluoride has been made. Lower fluorides, SP,, etc., probably exist. 
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954. Sulphur Monochloride SjCl, may be made by the same 
method as is described for the making of phosphorus trichloride 
(§ 787). Sulphur is placed in the retort (Fig. 152) and is main- 
tained in the melted condition by gentle heating, using a sand-bath. 

On the commercial scale it is obtained as a by-product in the 
manufacture of carbon tetrachloride from carbon disulphide, 

CS, + Sa, = CCI 4 + SjCla. 

Sulphur monochloride is a yellow liquid with a peculiar unpleasant 
and irritating smell. It fumes in moist air. It boils at 138° C. 

Sulphur monochloride is decomposed slowly by water ; thio- 
sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, various 
thionic acids, and hydrogen chloride being formed. 

Sulphur monochloride readily dissolves sulphur. Its chief use 
is in vulcanising india-rubber, which is exposed to its vapour in a 
closed chamber or immersed in a solution of the chloride in benzene. 

It is probably a mixture of the forms 
XI 

S-<-S<; and Cl-S-S-CL 
XI 

955. Solphor Dichloride SCI 2 • — This substance is produced by sat- 
urating sulphur monochloride with chlorine, 

S 2 CI 2 4- CI 2 - 2SCU- 

It is a dark red liquid, b.p. ^59*^ C., which decomposes on heating into the mono- 
chloride and chlorine. 

956. Solphor Tetrachloride 8 GI 4 is prepared by the prolonged action of 
chlorine on sulphur monocliloride at — 20 °C, Its formula is considered to be 

[scisva- 

It is an unstable substance, decomposing oven at room temperature into 
sulphur dichloride and chlorine. It probably exists only in the solid state. 

957. Solphor Monobromide SjBr, is a red liquid obtained by dis- 
solving sulphur in bromine. Its reactions are similar to those of sulphur mono- 
chloride. 

No iodides of sulphur are known. 

SELENIUM Se, 78-96 

The element selenium shows a considerable resemblance to sulphur, bearing 
to the latter element much the same relationship as that of arsenic to phos- 
phorus. 

Thus the acids derived from selenium are weaker and less stable than the 
corresponding acids derived from sulphur; hydrogen selenide is less stable 
than hydrogen sulphide. 

958* OoCIUnP0IIC6« — Selenium is widely distributed in Nature in small 
quantities, chiefly as metallio selenides. It is chiefly recovered from the anode 
slimes of the electrolytic refining of copper, nickel, and lead, and also to some 
extent from a deposit produced in the lead chambers of sulphuric acid plant. 
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The crude deposits are taken up in a mixture of sulphuric acid and potassium 
nitrate which oxidises the selenium to selenious acid. Neutralisation with 
sodium carbonate precipitates other motals (copper, lead, etc.) as their 
carbonates, and the remaining selenites are reduced to selenium with sulphur 
dioxide. The element melts at 217*4'^ C. and boils at 684*8® C, 

Selenium, like sulphur, exists in several allotropic forms. One of these, which 
is crystalline in character, increases greatly in electrical conductivity when 
exposed to light, a property utilised in numerous types of electrical and 
optical apparatus. 

959* Ch OTBICft I ProportldS* — Selenium bums with a purple flame, forming 
selenium dioxide SeO^. Heated in hydrogen it forms some hydrogen selenide, 

Se 4- ^ H^Se. 

It reacts with fluorine, forming SeF«, and with chlorine, forming chlorides, 
Se2Cl2 and S0CI4,, Sulphm* and selenium appear to form only mixtures and no 
compounds. 

Nitric acid oxidises selenium to selenious acid H2Se03. 

960. Atomic Weight of Selenium.— From the vapour density of its 

volatile compounds and the conversion of silver selenite Ag2Se03 into silver 
chloride. The value 78*96 has been adopted. 

961. Selenium S^dxide, Seleniuretted Hydrogen HjSe, is best made 

by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on ferrous selenide, 

FeSe 4* 2HC1 « FeClg 4- HgSe. 

It is a colourless gas, b.p. — 66® C., of very unpleasant odour. It is a good deal 
more poisonous and fetid than hydrogen sulphide. It is soluble in water. 

It is readily decomposed when heated. If passed through a hot glass tube 
crystalline selenium is deposited, H2Se »= Se 4- Hj, on the cooler part of the 
tube. Selenium hydride bums, forming water and selenium dioxide. Solutions 
of hydrogen selenide are easily oxidised in a similar manner to those of 
hydrogen sulphide, 

2H2Se 4 ^2 ** 2Se 4" 2H2^» 

It acts on solutions of metallic salts in much the same way as hydrogen 
sulphide. The eelenidea are formed by the action of hydrogen selenide on 
metallic salts or by the action of selenium on the metal itself. 

On the whole the selenides resemble the sulphides. 

962. Selenium Dioxide is prepared by evaporating a solution of selenious 
acid prepa^red by oxidising selenium with nitric acid, 

HjSeOa « HgO 4 SeO*. 

It is also prepared by heating the element in dry oxygen. 

Selenium dioxide is a wliite crystalline solid wliich sublimes at c. 300® C. 
It dissolves in hot water, forming selenious acid.. 

Selenium dioxide is finding a rapidly increasing use as an oxidising agent in 
organic work. The reaction is Se02 4 2X = Se 4 2X0, 

Unlilce sulphur or tellurium, selenium docs not form its trioxide, SeOs, by 
direct oxidation or from the corresponding acid. It has boon detected in a 
high-frequency discharge in dry oxygen in the presence of solonium. 

968. Seleinoiu Add HgSeO, is prepared by the oxidation of selenium 
by nitric acid,. 
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Se -f 4HN0a « HgSeOa + HaO + ^NOj. 

It crystallisee in colourless pnams. It differs from sulphurous acid in that it is 
readily reduced to the element by organic oompotmds, sulphur dioxide^ etc. 
SeleuiouB acid can also be oxidised by chlorine or bromine to selenio acid. 
The ae/enttsa are very poisonous salts. 

964* SoteniC Acid H^SsOa. — The acid is prepared by oxidising selenioua 
acid, 

4“ Cla “f* R 2 O HaSeO^ -f- 2HC1. 

The solution may be evaporated in vacuo, and then solidifies as a colourless 
oiystalline solid. Selenio acid resembles sulphuric in its vigorous action on 
water and its consequent corrosive action on organic matter. The dilute acid 
is remarkable in that it attacks gold and copper as well as other metals, forming 
sclencUea, 

Selenio acid differs from sulphuric in the ease with which it is decomposed 
by heat below its boiling point, 

2H2Se04 « 2H2O 4 - 2 SeOa + ^a, 
and in its ready reduction to selenious acid or even selenium. 

The aaUnaUa are isomorphous with the sulphates, which they much 
resemble. 
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965* 0cClin6nC6« — ^The element tellurium is fairly widely distributed, but 
usually in small quantity. It occurs as tellurides, such as bismuth tellurides 
BitTcs, tetradymita, which is the commonest of these ores. 

966. Extractiem. — Tellurium, like selenium, is obtained chiefly from the 
anode slimes of the electrolytic refinement of other metals. In the extraction 
of selenium, tellurium is precipitated as the oxide, together with the carbonates 
and hydroxides of other metals, when the solution of these anode slimes in 
sulphuric acid is neutralised. The tellurium oxide is extracted, as tellurite, 
from this mixed precipitate with caustic soda, and reprecipitated with acid. 
The purified oxide is then reduced to tellurium with carbon in a small furnace. 

Allotropy , — ^Two forms of tellurium exist, a crystalline form and an amor- 
phous form, prepared by precipitation. The latter form is unstable. 

Ihe presence of 0-1 per cent, of tellurium in lead enhances considerably its 
mechanical properties, and confers an added resistance to chemical corrosion. 

967* PlOpOrtldS* — Crystalline tellurium has a definitely metallic appear- 
ance and lustre. It is very brittle. It melts at 450° C. and boils at 1,390° C. 

Tellurium bums with a blue flame to tellurium dioxide. It is not attacked by 
ordinary acids but is oxidised by nitric and sulphuric acid to tellurium dioxide, 
etc. Chlorine converts the element into tellurium dichloride TeCls. and 
tellurium tetrachloride TeC^. 

Tellurium and its compounds are somewhat poisonous. They produce in 
man a most unpieasing garlic-Uke odour of the breath and whole body. 
Chemists investigating certain compounds of tellurium have been almost 
excluded from society by the penetrating odour they exhale. 

968. Atomio Weight of TeUuriom.— Reference to the periodic table 
(pp. 158, 159) shows that if that table were to be drawn up in strict ascending 
order of atomic weight tellurium and iodine should change places, tellurium 
having an atomic weight of 127*6, while the figure for iodine is 126*93. Elabor^^ 
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ate investigations were carried out to search for some source of error, btjt the 
above figures are undoubtedly correct. 

Tellurium has numerous volatile compounds ; the gram-molecular weight 
of these never contains less than about 127*6 gms. of tellurium. This is 
accordingly the approximate atomic weight whicli is confirmed by Dulong 
and Petit’s law. 

The exact atomic weight has been determined in very many ways, such as 
(1) by converting TeBr4 tellurium tetrabromide and TeBrg tellurium di- 
bromide into silver bromide. Tellurium dioxide has been oxidised to the 
trioxide by permanganate and the ratio TeOg : O thus determined, or reduced 
to tellurium and the rario TeOj : Te determined. Prom about sixty different 
sets of experiments a probable value of about 127*61 emerges. 

The work of Moseley and others showed that the plafjo in t}»e periodic table 

given by the atomic number, wliich we now identify with the number of 
protons present in the nuclexis. The atomic numbers do not necessarily follow 
iu the same order as the atomic weights, though exceptions are few. Tellurium 
consists actually of several isotopes of atomic weights, 126, 128, 130, and 
it is the preponderance of the second that gives it its anomalous atomic 
weight. 

969. fiydr0g6Xl Telltindo £[2X0 may be prepared by the action of dilute 
acid upon zinc or magnesium telluride, 

ZnTe -h 2HC1 == ZnClg -f H^Te. 

'rhe gas may be separated from hydrogen by condensation in a freezing 
mixture. 

It is a colourless foul-smelling gas which condenses to a liquid, boiling at 
0® C. It is very unstable, and in other respects resembles hydrogen selenide. 

970. The T^eiides. — Tellurium forms tellurides when melted with 
various metals. Some resemble the sulphides and selenides, while others, 
notably those of the heavy metals, rather resemble alloys. 

971. Tellariam Halides • — ^These on the whole resemble the halides of 
sulphur. They are decomposed by water into halogen hydrides, tellurous acid, 
tellurium, etc. Certain double salts, such os K2TeBre, can be prepared in a 
crystalline state, but tellurium cannot be regarded as forming the basic radical 
iu any true salt. 

972. Tdluriom Dioxide is prepared by similar methods to selenium 
dioxide (§ 962), It differs from the latter in being almost insoluble in water. 
With alkalis it forms tellurites, 

973. Tdlariiun Triozide TeO, ia obtained by heating teUorio acid to 
redness. It is acidic in character. 

974. TeUurio Add H2Te04.2H20 is often tmtteu HsTeO.. it is. 

however, aotuaJily HgTeO,, *.e., Te(OH)e. (The ordinary teUurates are nsualJy 
written M2Te04 . 2H2O, but there are also salts such as Na^TeO, . 8H2O. The 
first should be written M2H4TeOg and the second Na4H2TeO* . 7H2O.) It is 
prepared by dissolving tellurium in nitric acid 

Te+ 4HNOs - HgTeO, + HjO + iNO* 
and oxidising tiie tellurous acid with chromic eu)id, 

3H,TeO, + 2HaCrO* + CHNO, + HjO - 3H,TeO, + 2Cr(NO,)». 
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The acid HeTeOg (formerly regarded as the dihydrate H2Te04 . 2H2O) 
crystallises out. 

TeUurio acid is a feeble acid, quite unlike sulphuric ; it is readily reduced 
to tellurium by sulphur dioxide* etc, 

975 . Survey of the Group VIB. — The group, oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, is one which illustrates well the gradation of 
properties usual in a group of the periodic table. 

The Elemeriis. — Oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, all show 
allotropy, but this is so common a phenomenon that it is not sur- 
prising. In physical properties the boiling points, melting points 
and densities rise with increasing atomic weight. The elements 
are aU bivalent. Chemically, the reactivity of the elements in 
general diminishes with increasing atomic weight, and their com- 
pounds become less stable ; the halides naturally being an exception 
to this rule, for compounds of halogens with non-metals are less 
stable than those with metalloids or metals. 

The Hydrides . — ^Water behaves in a manner quite exceptional. 
The properties of the hydrides, those of water being excepted, vary 
regularly with increase of atomic weight. Thus water boils at 
100° C., while hydrogen sulphide, selenide and telluride boil at 

- 60-3° C., - 41’2°C. and 0-0° C. resj)ectively. Water is an associated 
iquid and may be regarded as made up of loose associations of two 
or three HjO molecules, and naturally it is not comparable with the 
non-associated hydrogen sulphide, etc. flhe relation of hydrogen 
fluoride (B.P. 19-5° C.), to the other hydrogen halides (B.P. from 

- 86° C.) is instructively analogous.] 

The Oxides . — ^The lower oxides of sulphur, selenium and tellurium 
are in each case acidic. As atomic weight increases, these oxides 
become more easily reduced and less easily oxidised. Thus sulphur 
dioxide is a reducing agent, while selenium dioxide is a useful 
oxidising agent. The higher oxide of tellurium, TeOj, also is more 
easily reduced than sulphur trioxide. 

The higher acids, sulphuric, selenic and telluric, show a rapid 
falling off in strength and also a decrease of stability as atomic 
weight increases. 
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CHROMIUM, MOLYBDENUM, TONGSTEN, URANIUM. 

976. Sub-Group VIA. — Group VIA contains tlie important element 
chromium, and the somewhat rarer molybdenum, tungsten, and 
uranium. These elements resemble each other in that they have 
very variable valency. The highest valency in each case is six as 
shown in the trioxides and the fluorides, MoPg, WEj and UFj. 
They all form acidic trioxidcs, CrOj, MoOg, WO 3 , UO3, which form 
stable and important salts, the chromates, molybdates, tungstates 
and uranates. 

CHROMIUM Cr, 62-01 

977. Occurrence. — ^The element chromium occurs chiefly as 
chromite or chrmte iron-ore, which is ferrous chromite FeCfjO, or 
FeO.CrgOg, which in addition to being the source of chromium 
compounds, is a valuable refractory material for lining furnaces, 
etc. Lead chromate crocoisite PbCrOg also occurs native. 

978. Extraction.— Chromium is prepared by two methods— 

(1 ) Electrolysis of its salts. 

(2) The aluminothermio method. 

The preparation by electrolysis is much in use for the purpose of 
chromium plating. A coating of chromium upon metal gives it a 
pleasing bluish silvery tint and has the advantage of requiring little 
or no cleaning. It is possible to obtain a coherent coating only 
under certain conditions. The plating bath may consist of a hot 
solution (40® C.) of chromium trioxide (250 gms. per litre) and 
chromium sulphate (3-6 gms. per litre). A lead anode is employed 
with a current density of 1 1 amp. per sq. dm. of cathode. 

The aluminothermio method may be applied in the la-boratory by 
mixing well-dried chromium sesquioxide and alumimum powder 
in equivalent proportions in a large fire-clay crucible^ em e e m a 
bucket fun of sand. The mixture is fired by means of a piece of 
magnesium ribbon inserted in the mixture. The reaction evo vm 
great heat and the melted chromium runs to the bottom ot tne 
crucible, 

Cr,0, + 2A1 — A1,0, -f 2Cr. 

1 A smaU crucible does not become hot enough for the ehromium to be 
melted. 
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The addition of some potassium dichromate improves the yield by 
raising the temperature of the reaction. The quantities, Gr|0, 
210 gms., KjCk/), 60 gms., coarse aluminium powder 96 gms., have 
been recommended. 

Chromium is a bluish white metal. It is very hard, pure 
chromium being harder than glass, while chromium containing 
carbon is said to be only loss hard than the diamond. It melts at a 
very high temperature, c. 1,920" C. The metal oxidises superficially 
when heated in air. 

Chromium is acted on by dilute hydrochloric acid, though slowly, 
2Cr -f 6Ha = 2CrCl, + 3H,. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid attacks it, forming the sulphate and 
sulphur dioxide. 

^ncentrated nitric acid, however, renders the metal passive. 
This condition and its cause is discussed imder Iron in § 1149. 

The alloys of chromium and iron are of considerable importance. 
Chrome steels are made by heating chromite and anthracite in the 
electric furnace, 

FeOjO* + 4C = Fe + 2Cr + 4CO. 

The resulting ‘ ferro-chrome,’ containing 40 to 80 per cent, of 
chromium, is then added to the requisite quantity of melted steel. 
Chrome steel, containing some 2 to 4 per cent, of carbon, is intensely 
hard and tough and is used in engineering work. An alloy of 84 
per cent, iron, 13 per cent, chromium, and 1 per cent, nickel con- 
stitutes stainless steel, which is rapidly coming to the fore for 
numerous purposes. It does not rust and is at the same time of 
considerable strength. Chromium nickel alloys, which have a high 
melting point and are but little oxidised in air, are used for the 
windings of electric fires, etc. 

979. Atomic Weight o! Chiomiam.— From the densities of volatile 
chromium oompoimds, s.g., CrOgdg, and from the evidence of Dulong and 

law, the atomic weight of chromium appears to be about 52. The 
chemical equivalent is about 17*3 in the chromium salts and half this value in 
the ebromatesv Its usual valencies are therefore 3 and 6. 

The most accurate determination consisted of preparing pure silver chromate 
and dichromate. These were reduced by sulphur dioidde or otherwise and the 
silver was precipitated with all modem precautions as the chloride. The 
ratios Ag 2 Cr 04 : 2AgCl and Ag 2 Cr 207 : 2A^'l yielded figures of 52*04 for the 
atomic weight. The accepted value is 52*01. 

980. duramium Oiides. — Chromium forms four oxides : 

Chromous oxide CrO 

Chromium sesquioxide .... 0,0, 

Chromium dioxide CrO, 

Chromio anhydride .... CrO, 
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CHROMOUS OXIDE 

981. CSUOQIOIIS Oxidd ClO is prepared by the oxidising action of dilate 
nitric acid on chromium amalgam. It cannot be made by heating ohr<mou* 
hydroxid* prepared by the action of alkalis on chromous salts, as it decomposes 
into chromic oxide, hydrogen, and water. 

982. Chiomio Oxide, Cdiromimn Sesquioxide Cr,0,.— Chromic 
oxide may be prepared by the action of heat on chromic hydroxide, 
obtained by the action of alkalis upon chromic salts, 

OrCl, + 3KOH = Cr(OH)3 + 3Ka 
2Cr{OH), = CtjO, + SHgO. 

It may also be made by reducing the dichromate in various ways. 
Thus potassium dichromate may be heated with ammonium 
chloride, 

K,Cr,0, + 2NH4CI (NH4)8CraOj + 2KC1 
(NH.) jCrjO, ^ N, + 4H3 O + CtjOj. 

The green residue is washed free from potassium chloride and dried. 

Chromium sesquioxido forms a powder of a green tint. It is often 
used as a pigment and is very permanent. Chromium sesquioxide is 
not decomposed by heating nor is it reduced by hydrogen. Carbon 
at a white heat, however, reduces it to the metal. 

It is a basic oxide, but is only attacked very slowly by acids. 
When fused with alkalis it dissolves, perhaps to a chromite, and if 
air, or better, some oxidising agent such as potassium chlorate, is 
present this becomes oxidised to the yellow chromate, 

Cr,0, + 2KOH = 2KCrO, + H,0 
dKCrOg + 4KOH + 30, = 4K,CrO, + 2H,0. 

983. Chromic Hydroxide Gr(OH), is obtained as a gelatinous 
precipitate when caustic soda is added in theoretical amount to a 
solution of a chromium salt, 

CrCl, + 3NaOH = Cr(OH), + 3Naa. 

The green chromic salts (§ 997) give a green hydroxide : the violet 
salts give a grey- blue precipitate, which may be hydrated. The 
precipitate is filtered off, well washed, and dried. Chromic hydroxide 
decomposes when heated to form chromic oxide. 

It dissolves readily in acids to form chromic salts and also to some 
extent in alkalia to a bluish solution. Chromites are probably not 
formed, for they cannot be isolated and the chromium will not 
diffuse through parchment. The solution is therefore probably 
colloidal chromic hydroxide. Chromic hydroxide in presence of 
alkalis is easily oxidised to chromate by bromine, hydrogen peroxide, 
etc. 

2Cr(0H), + SBr, + lONaOH « 2NaaCr04 + 6NaBr + 8H,0 
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985. duomiiim Dioxide CrOj (or CtsO,) has been regarded as ohromio 
chromate 02^8*^03. Organic compounds of chromium have now been 
discovered in which the element has a valency of four. It is possible then that 
the oxide is truly Cr 02 , not Cr303. It is formed by heating chromium 
sesquioxide in air> 

2Cr203 O2 4 Cr 02 * 

It is also formed by the action of chromic acid on chromic hydroxide. It 
forms a black powder which decomposes at a red heat into the sesquioxide and 
oxygezu By the action of alkalis it is easily converted into cliromium ses- 
quioxide and a chromate. 

986. Chromiiim Trioxide, Chromic Anhydride CrO,. — Chromium 
trioxide is made by the action of sulphuric acid on potassium 
diohromate. 

The simplest method is to add an excess of cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid to concentrated potassium dichromate solution, 
stirring well. On cooling, dark red crystals of the trioxide appear. 
The liquid is poured off and the excess of moisture removed by 
pressing on a porous plate. The crystals may be washed with con* 
centrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*46), in which they are not soluble, 
pressed on a porous plate, and then gently dried on a sand-bath, 

KjCrjO, + 2H2S04 = 2KHSO4 + HjO + 2Cr03. 

Chromium trioxide forms deep red prismatic nee(De.s. It melts 
at 197° C. When heated further it gives off oxygen at 250° C., and 
forms various mixtures of CrOg and CrgOg such as the brown 
‘chromium chromate,’ and on further heating yields chromium 
sesquioxide, 

4CrO, = 2Cr208 + 30j. 

It is soluble in water, with which it combines, furnishing the ions 
Cr 04 , Cttfli , CrgOjg , Cr 404 g 

CrOg + HgO ^ 2H+ + Cr 04 - " 

2004- -+ 2 U+^ CrgO, - - 4 - H jO. 

004- - + OgOr - H- 2 H+ ^ CrgOio- “ + HgO 
CrOg- - + CrgOio" “ + 2 H+ ^ CrgOig- - + HjO 

Thus in presence of acids H"* ), solutions of chromic anhydride form 
the orange dichromate ion together with the dark red trichromate 
and tetrachromate ion, while alkalis produce the yellow chromate 
ion. It should be noted that chromic acid HgCrOg cannot be isolated, 
though the name is often given to solutions of chromium trioxide. 

The oxide is soluble in acetic acid and in ether. In solution in the 
former solvent it is a valuable oxidising agent in organic chemical 
practice. 

The oxidising powers of chromium hrioxide are considerable. 
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Alodiol bursts into flame when dropped upon It, and it oxidises all 
the ordinary oxidisable materials. 

These reactions are discussed under potassium dichromate. 

987. Potassitim Chromate and Dichromate.— These saits— the 
most important compoimds of chromium — are manufactured direct 
from chrome iron ore. The ore, which is very hard, is stamped to 
fine powder and mixed with anhydrous sodium carbonate and lime. 
The mixture is heated to c. 1,400® C., in presence of a good supply of 
air, and extracted with water and a little sulphiuic acid, 

4NajCOj -j- 2Cr|03 -|- 30 j = 4Na2Cr04 -j- 4CO|. 

The iron of the ore is left behind as oxide. The product is extracted 
with water and concentrated. A slight excess of sulphuric acid is 
added, giving sodium dichromate, 

2NasCr04 -1- H^SO, = NajCrjO, + NajSO, + HjO. 

Potassium dichromate is prepared by adding potassium chloride 
to the concentrated solution of sodium dichromate, prepared as 
above. Since potassium diohromate is much less soluble than the 
other salts present, it crystallises on cooling. It is ususdly 
recrystallised. 

988. Potassium Chromate KjCrO^ may be prepared by adding 
potassium hydroxide solution to the dichromate 

K,Cr,0, + 2KOH = 2 K,Cr 04 + H,0 

It forms lemon-yeflow crystals, very soluble in water (62 gms. at 
16® C., 79 gms. at 100® C. in 100 gms. water). Both the chromates 
and dichromates are poisonous and may produce intractable sores 
on those who work with them continually. Wlien heated it does not 
decompose. Alk a l ine or neutral reducing agents reduce it to chromic 
oxide or hydroxide. 

Even weak acids convert it to some extent into dichromate. The 
reaction is reversible. 

2004-- + 2H+ CrjO,-- + H,0. 

Thus the addition of an acid to a chromate changes it from yellow 
chromate to orange dichromate, while the addition of an alkali, by 
removing hydrion, changes the orange dichromate to the yellow 
chromate. 

Potassium chromate is not much used in industry or the laboratory , 
the diohromate being more efficient for most purposes. It is, how- 
ever, used in testing for lead salts, which give a brilliant yellow 
precipitate of lead chromate. Yellow barium chromate is practically 
insoluble in water and in dilute acetic acid (distinction from calcium 
and strontium). 
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and as an indicator in the titration of silver nitrate with chlorides, 
red silver chromate being precipitated as soon as all the chloride 
present has been converted into white silver chloride (§ 321). 

889. Poiassinm Dichxomate E,Cr, 07 .— This salt crystallises in 
large red tabular crystals. It melts at about 400'’C., and on 
cooling solidifies to a mass which breaks up into small crystals. 
The best way to powder potassium dichromato is therefore to melt 
it and let it solidify, when the resulting solid can be ground up with 
great ease. It is moderately soluble in cold water (10 gms. per 
100 c.o. water at 15° C.), and freely soluble in hot water 94 gms. 
per 100 c.o. water at 100° C.). 

Potassium dichromate is an excellent oxidising agent. The 
general reactions for its oxidising action are : — 

(1) When acid is not present, 

KjCtjO, + 4HjO + 3Z = 2 KOH + 2 Cr(OH), + 3X0 

( 2 ) In acid solution, 

KjCtiO, + 6H,S04 + 3X = 2 KHSO 4 + CtjCSO*),-}- 4HsO + 3X0, 
or Cr,0,- - + 8 H+ + 3 X = 20+ + + + 4H,0 + 3X0. 

Among its oxidising actions may be mentioned the oxidation of 
the hydrogen halides to halogen and water, sulphur dioxide to sul- 
phuric acid, hydrogen sulphide to water and sulphur, alcohol to 
aldehyde and acetic acid, ferrous salts to ferric salts. The equations 
for these reactions may be deduced by writing the equations for the 
reaction of the substance oxidised with three atoms of oxygen and 
adding it to the general reaction as given above. Thus in the last 
case we may write, 

2 reS 04 + HaSO* + 0 = Fe,(S 04 ), -f HjO 
6 FeSO* + SHjSO* -f 30 = 3Fes(S0*), + 3HaO 
General equation, 

K,Cr,07 + 5H,S04 = 2KHSO« + 0 ,( 80 ^), + 4H,0 H- 30 
Adding, and deducting the 30 from each side, we obtain 

CFeSO* -f SHaSO* -f- KaCraOy = 2KHSO* + Cr,(S0a), -f 7H,0 

-j- 3Fea(S04)a. 

The operation is more simply performed by ionic equations, 
Fe++ =Fe+ + +-f 0 

60 -f 14H+ -f CraOa — = 2Cr+ + + + 7 H 2 O 

CrjOa” - + 6 Fe+ + -f- 14H+ = 6 Fe+ + + + 2Cr+ + + -f 7H,0 
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As ft second example we may take its reaction with sulphur dioxide 
SSOg + 3H jO + 30 = SHgSO^. 

KjCtjOj + 6HjS04 = 2KHSO4 + 4(804)3 + 4H2O 4- 30 

K»Cr jO, + 2H jSO* + 380 j = 2KHSO4 + Cr 3(804)3 + H3O. 

Potassium dichromate in contact with organic matter is sensitive 
to light. A mixture of gelatine, potassium diohromate and an 
insoluble pigment is used in the sensitive tissue employed in the 
‘ Carbon Process ’ of photography. When exposed under a negative 
the portions exposed to light — the shadows — become insoluble in 
water while the protected portions are not afiFected. Careful treat- 
ment of the tissue with warm water washes away these latter, 
leaving the white foimdation paper, but does not affect the parts 
which light has rendered insoluble. 

989a. Potassium Trichromate KgCrjOio and Potassium Tetra- 
chromate K 2 Cr 4043 can be crystallised from solutions containing 
suitable proportions of chromium trioxide and potassium dichro- 
mate. They are dark red-brown salts. 

990. Sodium Dichromate is sometimes used in preference to the 
potassium salt, since it is far more soluble in water, 198 gms. of the 
salt dissolving in 100 gms. of water at 16® C. and 415 gms. at 100° C. 

991. Lead Chromate FbCr 04 is insoluble m water and is made by 
mixing a solution of a lead salt with that of a chromate, 

Pb+ + + Cr 04 - - PbCr04 1 

Lead chromate is a bright yellow powder much used as a pigment 
under the name of ‘ chrome yellow.’ Basic lead chromate is red in 
colour and is also a valuable pigment. It is formed by heating lead 
chromate with milk of lime. 

Barium and z in c chromates have both been used as yellow pig- 
ments. They lack the fine covering power of chrome yellow, but 
are not blackened by hydrogen sulphide. 

992. Ammoiiinwi Dichromatc (NH4)2Cr202 forms orange crystals 
which, when heated, decompose, forming a very voluminous mass of 
chromium sesquioxide and evolving nitrogen (§679) and steam, 

(NH4)»Cr,0, = N, -f 4HsO + ^303. 

The salt only requires to be lighted with a match to bring about its 
somewhat spectacular decomposition. 

998. GhCOmyl Chloride Cr02Cl2. — This interesting Bubetanoe is an 
acid chloride analogous to sulphuryl chloride S 02 d 2 . It is evolved as a red 
vapour when sulphuric acid acts on a mixture of pota ssium dichronoate and a 
chloride, such as common salt, 

K*C 3 r 207 + 4NaCl ^ 00^0^ -> 2KHSO* + 4 NaHS 04 + 2CrO,Cls + SHgO. 
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It is a deep-red liquid evolving a red vapour. It boils at 1 16® C. 

Added to water it decomposes, yielding hydrochloric acid and a solution of 
chromic acid, 

CrOfiCla + 2H2O « 2HC1 + H2Cr04. 

Bromides and iodides when heated with sulphuric acid and a 
dichromate yield only the free halogen and not a chromyl com- 
pound. So to test for chloride in presence of bromide and iodide, 
the material is heated with a dicliromate and sulphuric acid and 
the vapours led into water. The solution is boiled to remove bromine 
and iodine and then tested for chromate. If this is found a chloride 
must have been present. 

994. Potassium ChlorOCbromateKO.Cr02. Cl is derived from an acid 

analogous to chlorsulphonic acid (§ 952). This acid does not exist in the free 
state. It is made by dissolving 50 gms. of potassium dichromate in a mixture 
of 65 c.c. concentrated hydrochloric acid and 50 c.c. water without too much 
heating, and allowing the mixture to cool. It forms line orange-red crystals. 
These decompose when gently heated, 

4KCr03Cl «= KgCrsOy + Ck^Os + 2KC1 -f Clj -f O,. 

Heated with sulphuric acid it gives chromyl chloride. 

995 . Perdiromic Acid • — Several perchromic acids exist. The blue 
substance, formed by the action of hydrogen peroxide on an acid solution of a 
dichromate, was formerly thought to be perchromic acid HaCrOg. but recent 
work has proved it to be a peroxide CrOg, 

003 -f 2H2O2 « CrOg -f 2H2O. 

The deep blue solution decomposes in a few seconds, but if it is shaken with 
ether the blue compound dissolves in the ethereal layer and is then fairly 
stable. On standing in acid solution it forms chromic salts and oxygen. 

Perchromates are certainly formed by the action of hydrogen peroxide on 
alkaline solutions of chromates. Their formulae are not definitely settled. 

Salts of Chbomium 

996. Chiomoas Salts • — These salts, in which chromium is bivalent have 
a blue colour, somewhat more violet in tint than that of copper salts. They 
are all powerful reducing agents, being readily oxidised to chromic salts, 

2CrC]2 -f 2HC1 + O = 20013 HgO 

Cr-»+ =3 0 ++-*" @. 

They are oxidised by atmospheric air and by almost all oxidising agents and, 
as they are not readily preserved from oxidation they are made when required, 

Anhydrous Chromous chloride is made by heating chromic cldoride in a 
current of dry hydrogen. It is a white powder. 

H2 4- 2003 « 2HC1 -f 2CrCl2. 

The hydrated salt is made by adding to chromous acetate, prepared as 
described below, the minimum quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
needed to dissolve it, cooling to 0® C., and saturating with hydrogen chloride. 
It forms sky blue crystals, which dissolve to a blue solution, having the 
reducing properties of chromous salts. 

Chromous sulphate CrSOg.THgO is usually prepared by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on chromous acetate (v. infra). It forms blue crystals, iso- 
morphoua with ferrous sulphate. 
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Chromo%i8 oK^taie, which is sparingly soluble^ is readily made by the vigorous 
reduction of diohromates or chromic salts. A good method consists of rcKlucing 
a solution of potassium dichromate with pure zinc and hydrochloric acid in a 
flask with cork and tubes arranged as in Fig. 201. One part of solid powdered 
potassium dichromate and 6 parts of pure zinc are placed in a flask, tlie 
cork is removed, and 5 parts of a mixture of ecjual proportions of hydro** 
chloric acid and water are added. When the violent reaction has subsided and 
the liquid is bright blue, the solution is blown by a stream of carbon dioxide 
through an asbestos or glass-wool filter into a solution of sodium acetate. The 
zinc chloride is not precipitated, but the sparingly soluble chromous acetate 
comes down as red crystals, which may be filtered off and dried in vactiOp 
or in a current of an inert gas. 

CrCl3 4- H = CrCls + HCl 
CrClg 4- 2NaAc + HgO = CrAcg.HgO -f 2JSraCl. 

Chromous acetate is the starting point for the preparatii>u of the other 
chromous salts. 

997, Chromic Salts. — These, though at first sight resembling those 
of the other metals, are actually peculiar in their composition and 
behaviour. 

It has been found that some chromic salts are only partly ionised. 
They exist, too, in two modifications, green and violet, which behave 
differently towards various reagents. 

Thus, when green chromic chloride solution is mixed with silver 
nitrate solution only one4hird of the chlorine is precipitated as silver 
chloride, the reaction apparently being 

CrCl, + AgNO, = CrCUNOj + AgCl, 
not as would be expected, 

CrCla + 3AgNO, = Cr(N03)8 + 3AgCL 

Again, chromic sulphate as obtained by the reaction of sulphur 
dioxide with chromic acid (cf. § 989) at — 4® C., gives no precipitate 
with barium chloride and therefore yields no sulphate ion. Other 
sulphates, all having the apparent formula €^ 3 ( 804 ) 3 , precipitate 
one-third or two-thirds of their sulphate. 

These salts obviously differ from the ordinary metallic salts in 
some way and the solution of the problem has been found by the 
study of the remarkable complex chromium compounds which are 
formed with ammonia, cyanides, etc. 

In brief, chromium forms a series of compounds, usually complex 
ions, by combination with six other groupings of atoms. These 
latter may be whole molecules, monovalent atoms, etc. 

The character of the grouping is determined by the number of 
electronegative or electropositive groupings it contains. The charge 
on the whole group is the sum of its constituent charges. Thus 
the grouping 

[Ci^ + + (a-),(H,0)4] 
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has a single positive charge and the grouping 

[CrCl3(H80)8] 

has no charge and does not behave like an ion at all. The matter 
is further discussed in § § 999, 1236-1238. 

998. ChxcHnic Chloride C 1 CI 3 . — ^This salt exists : — 

(1) as the pinkish-violet anhydrous salt, CrCla. 

(2) as the green hydrated salt CrCI, .CHgO. 

(3) as the violet hydrated salt, also^^CrCis . 6H3O. 

The anh3^drous salt is made in various ways, ais, for example, by the 
action of chlorine on the metal, but most easily by the action of 
sulphur chloride vapour on chromium sesquioxide, 

eSgCa J -f 2Cr,0, = 4CrCl, + 380* -|- 98. 

The anhydrous chloride so obtained is quite insoluble in water unless 
a trace of the green chromic salt or of chromous chloride is present. 

A green hydrated salt is obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on chromic hydroxide. It forms a very deliquescent green 
mass. The ptire green form is, however, best made by reducing 
chromates with hydrochloric acid and precipitating the salt by 
saturation with hydrogen chloride. The pure violet form can be 
made by boding a 50 per cent solution of the green form for some 
time, cooling to 0® C., and saturating with hydrogen chloride. 

In solution both forms coexist in equilibrium. In dilute solution 
the violet form predominates and in strong solution the green. 

A solution of the violet compound when treated with silver 
nitrate solution precipitates aU its chlorine as silver chloride ; a 
solution of the green compound only precipitates one-third of its 
chlorine in this way. It is presumed then that only one-third of 
the chlorine in the latter is combined as in a true salt by an electro- 
valent linkage, and the two compounds, both of which have the 
empirical formula CrClg.BHjO, are believed to have the structure 
Violet Green 

[Cr{H,0)JCl, [Cr(H,0)4Clg]a.2H,0. 

The portions enclosed in the square brackets fimction as single 
groups, and, just as the cyanide groups in potassium ferrocyanide 
K([Fe(CN)3] do not give the reactions of a cyanide, so the chlorine 
atoms enclosed in the bracket in the formula [CrfHgOlgOlgJCl do 
not display the usual properties of chlorides. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that the conductivity of the green form is less, indicating 
that it forms fewer ions. The lowering of the freezing point of 
water by the violet form is about twice that caused by the same 
proportion the green form, also indicating that twice as many ions 
are givm by the former. Sinally the green form readily loses two 
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molecules of water in the desiccator while the violet form loses none 

A third light-green hydrated form has been prepared and shown 
to be fCr(H,0),Cl]a,.H,0. 

999. Chromic Snlphate Cr,(S 04 ),.— The anhydrous salt forms 
bluiah-red crystals. As in the case of chromic chloride (§ 998) there 
are violet and green hydrates. The latter are abnormal in behaviour, 
one hydrate, formed by saturating chromic acid with sulphur 
dioxide at — 4® C., not giving, when freshly prepared, any preoipi- 
tate with barium chloride. 

A second green hydrate precipitates two-thirds of its sulphate, 
and another one-third under these circmnstances. The violet 
hydrate behaves normally. 

The compositions of these hydrates are probably, 



Not precipitated by BaClg. Two-thirda of the ‘ sulphate ’ pre- 

oipitated by barium chloride. 



One- third of tlie ‘ sulphate * 
precipitat€»d by barium 
chloride. 


[cr(H,0)e],[S0j3. 

Violet form. All the sulphate 
ionised. 


Solutions of chromium sulphate probably contain all of these 
isomeric forms. 

A simple experiment wiU illustrate the peculiar character of these 
salts. If equal quantities of cold sulphur dioxide solution be 
oxidised (a) by chromic acid, (b) by potassium permanganate, the 
solution of chromium sulphate gives only a slight precipitate with 
barium chloride, while the solution of potasshun and manganese 
sulphate gives a dense white precipitate. 

1000. Chrome Alum, Potassiam Chromium Alum, E,S 04 .Cr,(S 04 ), 
24H,0 or ECr(S 04 ) 3 . 12 H ,0 . — ^This, the commonest of the chromic 
salts, is readily obtained by reducing a solution of potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid with sulphur dioxide, oxalic acid, etc. 

It may be prepared in fine octahedra by dissolving 40 gms. of 
potassium dichromate in 120 c.c. of water and adding 10 gms. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The solution is cooled and saturated 
with sulphur dioxide until a test portion smells of the gas after 
standing. The alum crystallises on cooling. 

Chrome alum forms fine octahedra of a deep violet colour and 
isomorphous with the other alums {§ 938). The salt is soluble in 
water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 24*4 gms. of chrome alum at 
26® C. The solution is violet, but when heated to about 60® C. 
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becomes green. The green solutions crystallise only with difficulty. 
Chrome alum behaves in general like a mixture of chromium and 
potassium sulphates. 

It finds a use in industry as a mordant in dyeing and also for 
tanning leather. 

Sodium chrome alum NaCr(S04)2l2H20 and ammonium chrome 
alum NH4Cr(S04)2l2H20 are also known. 

1001. Chzomic Sulphide Cr 2 S, ia not formed by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on oliromic salts. It may be made by the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on red-hot chromic oxide, 

^^2^8 "f" 3 II 2 S a® Cr2S3 *4“ 3II20. 

1002* dmilUO Cyanide Cp(CN )3 is a greenish-blue powder. Derived 
from it are a series of chromicyanides, such as K 8 [Cr(CN) 3 ], analogous to the 
ferricyanides, which they resemble. 

1003. Detection and Detennination of Chrominm. — ^The simplest 
test for a chromium compound is to mix it on broken porcelain with 
excess of sodium carbonate and a crystal of potassium nitrate and 
heat strongly. Chromium compounds form a yellow mass of chromate 
which dissolves to a yellow solution which, when acidified with 
acetic acid and mixed with barium chloride, gives a light yellow 
precipitate of barium chromate. 

In solution chromium compounds may be added to a gently 
warmed mixture of caustic soda and hydrogen peroxide. This 
converts them to chromates, 

Cr2(S04),+ 6NaOH = 2Cr(OH)s+ 3NajS04 
2Cr{OH), + SHjOa + 4NaOH == 2Na,Cr04 + 8H,0, 
which are detected by their yellow colour and also as below. 

Chromates are readily detected by their formation of the deep 
blue coloured compound, chromium peroxide ( § 995). The cold 
solution containing the chromate acidified with sulphuric acid is 
covered with about 1 cm. depth of ether and an excess of hydrogen 
peroxide is added and the mixture is shaken gently. The deep blue 
peroxide dissolves in the ethereal layer. The test is a very sensitive 
one. 

1004. Detennination. — Chromium, in the form of dichromate or 
chromate, may be determined by titration with ferrous sulphate 
solution or, better, by adding a measured portion of an acidified 
solution containing the chromate to an excess of potassium iodide. 
The solution is then nearly neutralised and the liberated iodine is 
titrated with sodium thiosulphate, 

CrO*- - + 31- + 8H+ = Ci+ + + -1- 31 -f- 4H ,0 
Cr,Or - + 61- + 14H+ = 2Cr+ + + + 61 + 7H,0. 

In each case one chromium atom corresponds to three iodine atoms. 
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If the chromium is present as chromic salt it may be oxidised with 
sodium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide, any excess of the latter 
being removed by boiling. This solution can be acidified and 
treated as above. 

Alternatively, chromium may be determined gravimetrically by 
precipitating it with ammonia as chromic hydroxide, ignifing this 
and weighing as oxide. 

The precipitate of chromium hydroxide so obtained is very slow 
to filter, and a more granular precipitate is obtained by boiling the 
chromium salt with, say, a nitrite, 

3KNO, + CrClj Cr(NOj), + SKQ 
Cr(NO,), + 3H,0 = Cr{OH), j + 3HNO,. 

MOLYBDENUM Mo, »6-96 

The element molybdenum, in its general behaviour, resembles 
chromium. Its compounds are, however, less acidic in character 
and have, perhaps, an even greater tendency to form complex 
compounds. 

1005. Occurrence. — ^The commonest ore of molybdenum is 
molybdenite M0S2. This was confused with graphite and galena, 
and the name molybdenite (derived from the Greek juoXv/SSoi, 
molybdos, lead) arises from this error. 

1006. Extraction. — ^Molybdenite may be roasted, forming the 
crude trioxide which is converted by ammonia into ammonium 
molybdate. This, on heating, yields pure molybdenum trioxide, 
which may be reduced with aluminium powder as described imder 
chromium (§ 978). 

1007. Properties. — ^Molybdenum is a moderately hard white 
metal. It melts at the very high temperature of 2,622® C. Its 
density is 10*28. 

Molybdenum is oxidised slowly by air at a red heat to the 
trioxide 

2Mo -f* SOj — 2M0O3. 

Chlorine attacks it at a red heat. 

The action of acids upon it is slow, but it is dissolved by fairly 
concentrated nitric acid and immediately by fused potassium nitrate. 

Molybdenum is now a metal of industrial importance, some 
260,000 tons of molybdenum steel being produced yearly. Metallic 
molybdenum is strong and has a very high fusing point. It is used 
for the supporting wires for the filaments in glow lamps ; also as 
windii^B for resistance furnaces. Steel containing some 0*16 per 
cent, of molybdenum, together with a somewhat larger proportion 
of chromium and manganese, is valuable as bemg of great strength 
and not being weakened by moderate degrees of heat. It is useful 
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as a tool stool (of. § 978) and also for parts of structures built up by 
welding. An alloy known as stellite is used for high-speed lathe 
tools, which are required to retain their cutting powers up to a red 
heat. A typical specimen might contain 20 per cent, of molyb- 
denum, 60 per cent, of cobalt, 10 per cent, of chromium, and 10 
per cent, of other metals, iron, manganese, etc. 

1008. Mblyliclainm Oxides.— Five oxidee,Mos0„Mo0t.Mo,0„Mo,0« 

and M 0 O 3 exist. 

Molybdenum eesguioxide MojOa is basic in character. 

Molybdenum dioxide MoO^ is probably complex in character, not being 
attacked by solutions of acids or of alkalies. 

Blue molybdenum oxide MogOg is interesting as being colloidal. It is obtained 
by the action of powdered molybdenum on a solution of molybdenum trioxide. 
It is a dark blue substance, dissolving to a blue colloidal solution. It has been 
used as a dye for silk and as a pigment for colouring india-rubber. 

1009. Iblybdenum Trioxide MoO, is prepared by roasting molybdenite 
MoSo, 

2MoSj -f 70t - 2MoOg -f 480*. 

The oxide is purified by dissolving it in ammonia, forming ammonium molyb- 
date, removing copper, which also dissolves, with ammonium sulphide and 
igniting the ammonium molybdate. 

Molybdenum trioxide is a white powder, which becomes yellow when heated. 
It is scarcely soluble in water and much loss strongly acidic than chromium 
trioxide. Jt dissolves in alkalies, alkaline carbonates, and ammonia to form 
the molybdates, 

Molybdic acid H 2 M 0 O 4 , 2 H 2 O separates as yellow crystals from a solution of 
ammonium molybdate in concentrated nitric acid. 

The Molybdates. — ^Few of these have the simple formula XgMoOg, where X 
is a univalent metal. These normal molybdates readily form complex poly- 
molybdates. Thus the only common molybdate, ammonium molybdate, has 
the formula (NH4)gMo7024 . 4 H 2 O. At least four other ammonium molybdates 
exist but are not commonly met with. In all groups of the Periodic table the 
oxyacids become more complex as the atomic weight increases. 

The chief interest of ammonium molybdate is its use in detecting and esti- 
mating phosphorus. With solutions of phosphates it forms the yellow insoluble 
ammonium phosphomolybdate. The method is described under phosphorus 
(S 786). 

1010* Sftlts of Molybdonum. — No true salts of molybdenum are known. 
Chlorides of formula M 0 CI 2 , M 0 CI 3 , M 0 CI 4 , M 0 CI 5 , are known. They either 
form complex ions, as MoClg and Mods, or ore volatile covalent compounds. 

Molybdenum sulphate is of doubtful existence, but an oxysulphate, 
Mo 20 (S 04 ) 2 *a;HsO, is known. No other salts of molybdenum exist. 

TUNGSTEN W, 183*86 

ion. Timgsiai, extraction and properties.— The most important 
mineral of tungsten is Wolframite, a mixture of iron and manganese 
tungstates (Fe, Mn}W 04 and ScheelUe, calcium tungstate CaWOf. 
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Wolframite is decidedly magnetic and is separated by an electro- 
magnetic separator from the tin ores with which it is usually 
associated. In a simple tj^e of magnetic separator the pulverised 
ore falls off a belt under the influence of a strong magnetic field, 
and is separated into two streams of particles, which collect into 
separate heaps, that containing the tungsten being the nearest to 
the magnet. 

SchcclitCf calcium tungstate CaWO^, is also a widely distributed 
ore. 

Extraction . — ^Wolframite may be roasted with alkali, when the 
reaction 

12FeW04 + SNajCOs = 12PeO + SCO^ + NaioWj^O^i, 

occurs. The soluble tungstate is dissolved out and treated with 
acid, when tungstic anhydride WO3 is obtained. 

This is reduced in various ways, with carbon, zinc, aluminium, or 
calcium. 

The metal is obtained in the state of powder and, being required 
as fine wire for the purpose of glow-lamp filaments, has to be got into 
a compact condition. As its melting point is about 3,370® C. it is 
impossible to make it compact by fusion. 

The powder is subjected to great pressure in a hydraulic press and 
is thus converted into bars which are compact enough to handle. 
These are heated to a high temperature in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen ; the effect of this process is to make them strong but brittle. 
The metal is then mechanically hammered in vaciw at a temperature 
of about 1,600® C. It is then sufficiently tough to be drawn into fine 
wire. 

Very fine tungsten wire is used in the manufacture of electric 
lamps. The value of tungsten for glow-lamp filaments is due to its 
very high melting point, and its very slight volatility at high tem- 
peratures. The filament may be heated to about 2,100® C., but at 
higher temperatures it volatilises and blackens the glass of the lamp. 
If the lamps are filled vriith nitrogen or argon the increased pressure 
diminishes the volatilisation and the filaments may be made hotter, 
thus giving out a greater proportion of their radiant energy as light 
and less as radiant heat. 

Tungsten is a hard silver-white metal. It has the very high 
density of 19*3, and the remarkable melting point of 3,370® C. higher 
than that of any other element except carbon. 

Tungsten is not oxidised below a bright red heat. It is attacked 
by chlorine at a red heat. Acids hardly attack the metal, even 
aqua regia having little or no effect. The resistance is due to the 
formation of a coating of oxide. 
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Oxidising agents, such as fused potassium chlorate, oxidise it 
vigorously. 

Tungsten finds uses for electric lamp filaments, and as a substitute 
for platinum in electrical work where sparking is to be expected 
(switches, make-and-break contacts, etc.). Steel containing some 
16-20 per emit, of tungsten together with 3-6 per cent, of chromium 
is very hard and strong, and retains its temper at very high tem- 
peratures. It is therefore valuable for the cutting edges of high- 
speed lathe-tools. 

1012. Oxides o! Tungsten • — Tungsten forms three oxides, WO^, W2O5, 
WO3. 

Tungsten dioxide WO2 is obtained by reducing the trioxide with hydrogen. 
It is a powerful reducing agent and is readily oxidised by nitric acid to WO3. 

Blue tungsten oxide W2O5 resembles the blue oxide of molybdenum in 
forming colloidal solutions. 

Tungsten trioxide , tungstic anhydride WOg, is best made by treating native 
calcium tungstate with concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtering off, re- 
dissolving the oxide in ammonia and evaporating to dryness, 

CaW04 + 2HC1 « CaClj -f HgWO^. 

(NH4)ioWi204i « 12W08 -f lONHa + 6 H 2 O. 

It is a yellow powder insoluble in water and acids, but soluble in alkalis, 
forming tungstates. 

1018. Tungstic Add HaW04 » made by the action of hydroohlorio 
acid on a tungstate. It is insoluble in water but forms colloidal sols. The 
tungstates resemble the molybdates. 

Sodium para 4 ungstate is an article of commerce, and has the formula 
Nai0Wi2O4i or 5Na20.12W08. It has been used for rendering cotton, etc., 
non-inflammable. 

1014. TailSSt6QEI Compounds. — ^Like molybdenum, tungsten forms no 
true salts. The dichloride WCI3 is polymerised in solution. The higher 
chlorides, WCI4, WCI5, Wdg, are all decomposed by water. The sulphide, 
WS2. is found as a soft black mineral. Various phosphides, borides and 
carbides exist. 

Tungsten Carbide WC is used industrially for making the tips of lathe-tools. 
It is intensely hard and retains its hardness at a high temperature, so per- 
mitting a high cutting speed. 

URANIUM U, 238 07 

The element uranium is interesting as being the element of the 
highest known atomic weight, and being the parent substance of a 
large number of radio-elements (v. § 1259). 

1016. Ooonnenoe. — ^Uranium occurs as uranium oxide U,0, in 
pUcKblende, as potassium uranyl orthovanadate K.UO,(y 04 ) . 3H,0, 
eamotite, and as calcium uranyl phosphate in autunite Ca(UO,), 
(P 04 ),. 8 H, 0 , and in several other minerals. These ores are now of 
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great value both as a source of radium, for which a demand still 
exists and also as a source of uranium metal for use in nuclear 
reactors. 

1010. Preparation—Urauimn can be made by reducing the AviH« u^o* 
with alu m i n iu m or in a purer condition by the action of sodium on uranous 
chloride in a steel bomb or by reducing uranium hexafluoride with calcium 
hydride. 

1017. Properties.— When compact it forms a white lustrous motal, 
but as obtained by reduction forms a black powder. Its melting point is about 
1,150® C. Its density is 18*7. 

The element is fairly reactive, particularly when finely -divided. The powder 
bums in air, reacts with the halogens and sulphur and is attacked by acids. 
It appears to be rather less electropositive than copper. 

1018. Atomic Weight of Uranium — Untu Meadel66ff formulated his 
Periodic table uranium was thought to have the atomic weight of 120 
(O 16). There was no place for such an element, and Mendel6o:ff suggested 
the value 240 and the placing of the element with chromium, molybdenum and 
tungsten, to wliich elements it was chemically similar. The correctness of this 
value was confimied by the Dulong and Petit’s law, and by the determination 
of the vapour densities of some of its halides. The most accurate determina- 
tions, carried out by converting uranous bromide UBr4 into silver bromide, 
gave the ratio UBr^: 4AgBr, from which U = 238*19. Tho value 238*07 is 
accepted. The value is interesting as being the highest atomic weight of a 
naturally occurring radio-element. 

1019. Uranium Oxides. — ^There appear to be four oxides of 
uraniuTu, UO,, UjOs, UsOg, UOj. 

Uranoust oxide UO2 is made by heating sodium uranate with common salt 
and charcoal, or by reducing the green oxide, UsOg, in a current of hydrogen. It 
is soluble in acids only with difliculty, and acts as a strong reducing agent. It 
was for long, like the oxide of vanadium VO, thought to be the motal itself, 

Urano-uranic oxide, green oxide of uranium, U3O9, is found in 
Nature as pitchblende. It is made by heating any of the other 
oxides to a strong red heat in oxygen, or by heating uranyl acetate. 

It is attacked by acids only with difficulty. 

Uranium trioxide UO3 is yellow or reddish in colour. It may be prepared by 
heating uranyl nitrate in a current of oxygen at 500® C., 

2 U 02 (N 03)2 - 2U08 + 4 NO 2 -f Og. 

It is amphoteric in character, forming uranates with alkalis and uranyl 
salts (g.i?.) with acids. 

The uranates are well-defined salts of greenish yellow to reddish yellow 
colour. 

Sodium di-uranaU NsgUaO^.eHgO is prepared by adding caustic soda to a 
uranyl salt ; it is almost insoluble in water, 

2U0g(N08)a -f 6NaOH « Na2U207 -f SHgO -f 4NaNOs. 

The hexahydrated salt is known as uranium ytUow and is used in colouring 
glass and porcelain. 
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1019a. Uranium HezaihlOTide, UFq, prepared by direct union of the 
elezneuts forms pale yellow crystals which melt at 64** C. tinder pressure and 
have a vapour pressure of 1 atmosphere at 66*6® C. Since it is the form in 
which uranium is most easily obtained in the gaseous state it is used on a 
manufacturing scale for separating the isotopes by diffusion (§§ 53, 150) to 
obtfiun ^ an enriched nuclear fuel (cf. § 1274). 

1020. Salts of Uraniom. — ^There are two series of uranium salts, 
the uranoua salts in which uranium is tetravalent, as in uranous 
chloride UCln ; and the uranyl salts, in which the basic radical is the 
divalent grouping UOj++, as in uranyl nitrate U02(N0,),. 

The salts commonly met with are those of the latter series. 

1021. Ucanons Salts are unstable and readily oxidised to uranyl salts 
They are therefore reducing agents. 

Uranous ehlorids UCI4 is a dark green solid obtained by heating uranium in a 
stream of chlorine. It is a powerful reducing agents forming uranyl chloride. 

Uranous sulphaU 11 (804)241120 is prepared by the reducing action of ledcohol 
on uranyl sulphate solution containing sulphuric acid, 

U 02 (S 04 ) + HaS 04 - U(S 04)2 + HgO -f O. 

Uranous nitrate exists only as the basic salt UO(NOa)2. 

102S« Uranyl Sftlts — These salts are obtained by the action of the 
appropriate acid on uranium trioxide, 

UOa 4 - 2 HX « UOgXj + HgO. 

The basic radical (UOa)'*"*’ reacts as a whole in the same way as does (NH4)+ or 
other compound basic radical. 

The uranyl salts are remarkable for their fluorescmce. Viewed by trails* 
mitted light their solutions appear pale yellow, but seen against a dark back* 
grotind they have a fine luminous greenish colour. The term fluorescent is used 
to describe a substance which emits light of a colour not present in the illumin* 
ating radiation. Thus uranium salts in solution emit a green light although they 
may be illuminated, e.g. by a pure blue light containing no waves of the length 
eorresponding to * green.* The light is emitted usually, but not invariably, of 
longer wavelength than the light incident on the fiuorescent substance. 

They are also affected chemically by light, for mixtures of uranyl salts and 
oxidisable organic substances react in the light. 

Thus uranyl chloride and alcohol, when illuminated, give uranous chloride 
and aldehyde, 

UO2CI2 + 2 HC 1 + C2H5OH - UCI4 -h CHj. CHO *f 2H2O, 

Uranyl salts are strongly poisonous. 

1028. Uranyl Chloride U0,C1, may be made by the action of chlorine 
on uranium dioxide. This reaction again shows the resemblance of the dioxide 
to a metal. The hydrated form, UO2CI2 . 3H2O, separates from a solution 
of UOg in hydrochloric acid as a yellowish green crystalline substance very 
soluble in water. The solution is slowly hydrolysed, depositing uranic hydroxide. 
It forms well-marked double salts, such as potassium uranyl chloride 

KarUOaCUl* 

1024. Uranyl SttlpliateU0gB04 is obtained by the action of sulphuric 
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acid on urano-uranio oxide, the uranous sulphate also formed being oxidised 
by uitrio acid, 

U,0, + 4HgSO* — IKSO^), + 2UOgSOa + 4HoO 
U(SOa)* + 2HNOj = UOgSO* + HgSO* + 2NO*. 

It forms yellowish-green fluorescent crystals, which are moderately soluble 
in water. 

1026. XTiaayl Nitrate UO,(NO,)g6HgO is the most important uranium 
compound. It is prepared by the action of nitric acid on any oxide of uranium 

It forma greenish-yellow fluorescent prisms. These have remarkable proper- 
ties. They are triboluminescent, t.c., they give out flashes of light when crushed, 
rubbed or shaken. This phenomenon is given to a much smaller degree by 
sugar, two lumps of which, when rubbed together in the dark, give out a faint 
light. Uranyl nitrate crystals occasionally explode violently, but this property 
is due to organic impurity. When heated, uranyl nitrate gives off water and 
oxides of nitrogen, leaving uranic acid and uranic anhydride. 

Uranyl nitrate is readily soluble in water, which dissolves about twice its 
weight of the nitrate. Somewhat surprisingly it also dissolves well in ether 
and ether can be used to extract uranyl nitrate from its solution in nitric acid 
and thus to separate it from most other elements. 

1026* UrflUyi Acfltfltc U02(CH3*C0.0)2 has been used as a reagent for 
tlio precipitation of sodium. The salt sodium uranyl magnesium acetate is 
sparingly soluble in water, and on adding a saturated solution of uranyl 
acetate, mixed with an equivalent proportion of magnesium acetate to a 
solution of a sodium salt which is not too dilute, a yellowish crystalline 
precipitate, of composition. 

NaC2H302 i U02(C2H302)2 • Mg(C2H302)2 • 9 H 2 O, 
gradually 8ep€u*ates. Since its crystalline form is easily recognisable under 
the microscope it affords a means of detecting sodium in small quantities of 
liquid. The salt is also used for the quantitative detonnination of sodium. 

1027. Radioactive Properties of Uranium , — The radioactive properties 
of uranium and the transuranio elements are discussed in Chapter XXVI. 
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THE HALOGENS 

1028. The Halogen Gronp of Elements.— The elements, fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, and the unstable radioactive astatine, 
forming the group VIIB in the Periodic table, are known as the 
halogens or “ salt-forming ” elements, the name arising from the fact 
that some of them are contained in sea water, which was at one time 
the chief ultimate source of chlorine, bromine and iodine. 

These elements form a very well-marked group, with clearly 
graded physical and chemical properties, which are further reviewed 
on p. 736. 

Their atomic structure is shown in the accompanying table : — 


Electrons in Groups possessing 


Element, 



1 quantum. 

2 quanta. 

3 quanta. 

4 quanta. 

5 quanta. 

6 quanta. 

Fluorine . 

2 

7 

■■ 


bb 


Chlorine . 

2 

8 

BH 




Bromine . 

2 

8 

BH 

7 

bb 


Iodine 

2 

8 

HB 

18 



Astatine . 

2 

8 

18 

32 

B 

7 


It will be seen that their atoms are characterised by on outer group of 
seven valency electrons, which, by receiving a single electron, reach the stable 
* inert-gas ’ type. Thus they readily form ions with a single negative charge, 
F~, Cl*", Br“, I", and are therefore monovalent in their ionisable compounds, 
the metallic halides. 


Chlorine atom. Cliloride ion. 

[2.8.7] [2.8.8]- 

They have seven outer electrons, which can be shared with other atoms in 
their covalent compounds, and accordingly they can show valencies of three, 
five and seven in these compounds (e.g., ICI3, 12O5, CI2O7). 

As the atomic weight becomes greater, the atomic radius becomes larger 
and the attraction of the positive nucleus exerted upon the outer negative 
rieotrons becomes less. Accordingly, fluorine ion F* is very stable, while 
iodine ion 1** is very easily oxidised to free iodine. 
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FLUORINE F, 19 00 

1029. Occurrence. — ^The element fluorine is probably found free in 
minute quantities in a variety of fluorspar found in Bavaria and 
known as ‘ Stinkfluss.’ Its compounds are not uncommon. These 
include j®tMW«par, calcium fluoride CaF*, and cryolite, sodium alumi- 
nium fluoride SNaF.AlFg. Fluorides are found in small quantities 
in native calcium phosphate (cf. § 372). Fluorides are present in 
the teeth and the element appears to be necessary for nTiimal life. 

1080. Preparation. — ^Fluorine has proved itself one of the most 
difficult elements to isolate. The usual method for preparing 
chlorine, the oxidation of hydrogen chloride, will not work with 
hydrogen fluoride. The electrolysis of diluted hydrogen fluoride 
is useless, for the liberated fluorine attacks the water, 

2H,0 + 4F = 2H,F,+ 0„ 

and the anhydrous acid is almost a non-conductor of electricity. 
It is, however, an ionising solvent like water, and a solution of 
acid potassium fluoride KHFj in hydrofluoric acid is a good con- 
ductor. Fused potassium hydrogen fluoride also conducts freely. 
On electrolysis fluorine is ]il)crated at the anode and hydrogen at 
the cathode. Any potassium which may be liberated immediately 
reacts with the hydrogen fluoride and re-forms potassium hydrogen 
fluoride, which again undergoes electrolysis. 

The material for the apparatus presents difficulties, for the 
fluorine attacks almost every known substance. Platinum-iridium 
allo,y was at first iised, but copper or Monel metal is now employed. 
This metal becomes coated with an insoluble protective film of 
copper fluoride CuFj. and then resists further attack. The most 
reliable method is probably that of Dennis, Veeder and Rochow. 

They electrolyse perfectly dry fused potassium hydrogen fluoride 
KHPg between graphite electrodes. The reactions are : — 

KHFg K+ -f H+ + 2F- 
Cathode 2H+ + 2© =- Hg 

Anode 2r- = Fg +2© 

It is essential that silicon should be absent from the electrodes 
and the fluoride, in both of which it is commonly foimd, since it forms 
a peculiar poorly-conducting glaze on the former and so slows down 
the electrolysis. The fluoride must be wholly dry, as even traces 
of water greatly retard the evolution of fluorine. 

The cell is a heavy V-shaped copper tube of 2 inches diameter 
fitted with copper caps into which the graphite electeodes (300 
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X 5 nun.) are cemented by Bakelite cement baked at 300° C., 
•which is resistant to fluorine. The cell is heated electrically and 
lagged with asbestos cement. A current of 6-10 amps, at 12-18 volts 



Fig. 175. — Preparation of fluorine. 
(From The Journal of American Chemical Society,) 


gives a free supply of fluorine which is purified from hydrogen 
fluoride vapour by absorbing the latter in U-tubes filled with 
sodium fluoride, NaF + HF == NaHF*. 

1031. Properties. — Fluorine is a pale greenish-yellow gas of pene- 
trating smell not unlike that of chlorine. It melts at - 223° C. and 
boils at - 187'9° C. Its density indicates the formula F^. 

Fluorine gas is intensely reactive and combines directly •with 
almost aU substances except oxygen and nitrogen. It combines 
with hydrogen with explosion even in the dark, forming hydrofluoric 
acid. Charcoal takes &e and bums in the gas. Bromine and iodine 
bum in the gas, as do sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, 
arsenic, silicon and boron. The fluoride formed corresponds as a rule 
to the highest valency of the element, SF,, PF 5 , SiF(, etc. Metals are 
attacked with 'rigour in most cases in the cold ; all metals react if 
gently heated. The highest fluoride is formed (CuF„ FeFj, PtFi, 
etc.). 

Fluorine also attacks most compounds. Water is decomposed, 
hydrogen fluoride being formed together with oxygen containing 
ozone, 

2F2 -f 2H2O = 2 H ^8 + O2. 

All cnganio compounds are attacked, usually bursting into flame and 
forming carbon tetxafluoride, hydrogen fluoride, and oxygen. Glass 
is not attacked if the fluorine is scrupulously freed from hydrogen 
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auoride by freezing out aU traces with liquid air. Fluorine displaces 
chlorine from its compounds, forming the fluorides, 

2KC1+P2 = 2KF+Cla 
CCl4+2F3 = CF4+2Cl,. 

Fluorine acts as an intense oxidising agent. When it is led into an aqueous 
solution the oxygen produced possesses a degree of chemical energy, which 
is only paralleled by the oxygen evolved at the anode in a vigorous electro* 
lytic oxidation. Thus it oxidises potassium chlorate KCIO 3 to the perchlorate 
KCIO 4 , The gas is accordingly finding some use as on intense oxidising agent. 

1032* Atomic VE^Clgilt* — ^The atomic weight of fluorine has been found 
by various methods, including among the most accurate the determination 
of the weight of calcium fluoride to be made from a given weight of calcium 
oxide. This determination rests on the value given to calcium. The weight 
of sodium chloride obtained from a given weight of sodium fluoride has ^o 
been determined. The value of 19*00 has been adopted. 

1033. Hydrogen Fluoride (HF)^ is prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid on calcium fluoride, 

CaFa + H2SO4 CaSO., + H^F, 

On the commercial scale a leaden retort heated on a sand-bath is used 
and the vapours are conducted into water, so forming a solution of 
the acid. 

To prepare the pure acid in the laboratory, a specimen of potas- 
sium hydrogen fluoride KHFj is dried with scrupulous precautions 
in a stream of hot well-dried air. It is then distilled in a copper (or 
platinum) distillation apparatus. The distillate is pure anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride and may be collected in a copper bottle cooled in 
a freezing mixture, 

2KHF2 - 2 KF + H2F2 

The pure anhydrous acid does not attack copper, but the solution 
(commercial hydrofluoric acid) does so and is therefore kept in 
bottles of gutta-percha or hard paraffin wax (ceresin). 

1034. Properties. — ^Hydrofluoric acid is a colourless, very volatile, 
fuming liquid boiling at 19*6° C. The concentrated solution (50 per 
cent.), which is sold commercially, also fumes. The acid is poisonous, 
its vapour being very injurious to health. The density of its vapour 
indicates the presence of a certain proportion of polymerised mole- 
cules and eleotron-diffipaotion studies of the vapour show that 
numerous polymers H3F3, H4F4, H^F 3, etc., are present. Its chemical 
reactions may be conveniently represented by the formula HF. 

The solution of the acid when distilled, if more concentrated than 
37 per cent., loses hydrogen fluoride, but loses water if more dilute 
than 37 per cent. Acid of 37 per cent, strength distils unchanged at 
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120 ° C. and is a constant boiling mixture. Further details are given 
under hydrochloric acid ( § 1066). 

The anhydrous acid shows several points of resemblance to water 
in its chemical and physical behaviour. Its formula may be taken as 
intermediate between H-F and H+F“ (§ 166a) : it is associated 
and its structure in the liquid state has been written as 

H+[:F:H:F:]~ 

Its boiling point is much higher than that of hydrogen chloride, just 
as that of water is higher than that of hydrogen sulphide. Both 
water and hydrogen fluoride are ionising solvents. Prom the 
chemical point of view anhydrous hydrofluoric acid combines in a 
remarkable way Avitli sulphur trioxide and phosphorus pentoxide to 
form fluorosulphonic and fluorophosphoric acids rcsi[)ectively. It also 
combines with great vigour with sodium fluoride and potassium 
fluoride. 

2NaF + H 2 F 2 2NaHF... 

Hydrofluoric acid is a weak acid, that is to say, it is not highly 
dissociated. It is, however, stronger than such acids as acetic acid 
and nitrous acid, but weaker than phosphoric or sulphurous acids. 

Hydrofluoric acid in solution reacts vigorously with the metals, 
forming fluorides, but the cold anhydrous acid does not attack most 
of the metals. 

The action of hydrofluoric acid on silica and glass is of consider- 
able interest. WJien concentrated hy<lr()fliioric acid acts on silica, 
silicon fluoride is formed, 

SiOa + H. 2 F 2 SiF4 + 2H20. 

If an excess of hydrogen fluoride is present, as when silica is 
immersed in the acid, the silicon fluoride does not escape but 
forms hydrofluosilicic acid, 

SiFi + H2F2 -- HgSiF^. 

The action on glass is similar. Ordinary glass may be regarded as 
Na^SiOs + CaSiOg. These react Avith hydrogen fluoride, giving 
sodium fluoride, calcium fluoride and silicon fluoride, but with 
solutions of the acid sodium and calcium silicofluorides result. 

CaSiOg + 3 H 2 F 2 = CaSiFg + SHaO. 

NagSiOg -f SHgFa = NaaSiFg + SHgO. 

This effect of hydrogen fluoride on glass is utilised in glass etching. 
To engrave, say, the scale on a thermometer, it is coated with etching 
varnish ^ and the divisions are traced wil^ a sharp point through the 
varnish. The scale is then placed in a deep vessel containing dilute 

t A mixture of rwui, tuipoatine and beeswax ie eatiafaotoiy. 
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hydrofluoric acid, and after some time is removed and cleaned, 
when the markings will be deeply etched. 

Opaque glass (frosted) is made by the action of the vapour of 
hydrogen fluoride or, much better, a solution of acid potassium 
fluoride in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

The reaction is used as a test for fluorides. The suspected fluoride 
is gently warmed in a leaden dish together with a little sulphuric 
acid. A recognisable mark is scratched on a glass plate coated with 
beeswax, and the plate is placed on top of the dish. After some time 
the wax is cleaned off, and if fluorides were present the form of the 
mark scratched in the wax is visible. A very faint frosting is 
revealed by breathing on the plate. 

The test described in § 602 may also bo used, using a little sand as 
a source of silicon. It is more convenient though less delicate. 

1085. The Flnorides. — The fluorides of the metals resemble the 
chlorides. We may note as points of difference the ready formation 
of acid fluorides as KHF, and a general tendency to form double 
salts. Silver fluoride is soluble, while silver chloride is not ; calciiiTT^ 
fluoride is not soluble, while calcium chloride is so. 

1086. Fluorine Oxides. — Two of these arc known, of formula FjO. 
and FgOj. A gas containing some 70 per cent, of fluorine oxide is 
obtained by passing a stream of fine bubbles of fluorine through 
2 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 

2F^ "*|“ 2NaOH = 2NaF F^O H 2 G. 

This reaction with alkalis should be contrasted with that of chlorine, 
which forms a hypochlorite, NaOCl, and chloride, NaCl. No hypo- 
fluorites exist. 

Fluorine oxide is a gas with an irritating fluorme-like odour. It 
is sparingly soluble in water and is not decomposed by water or 
glass. It slowly reacts with caustic potash, yielding oxygen, 

F,0 + 2KOH = 2KF + 0, + H,0. 

It is a very powerful oxidising a^ent. 

Difiuorin* dioxid* FjOg, has been prepared by the action of an ol«ctrio 
disoharge on a mixture of fluorine and oxygen at 15—20 nun. preaaure and 
cooled by liquid air. It ia a brown gas, which above — 100“ C. decomposes 
to a mixture of fluorine and oxygen. 

1087. Organo-fluorine Compounds. — Organic compounds in which 
hj^drogen atoms aro I’epiac.ed more or less coraplet/cly by fluorine are being 
prepared in increasing numbers. ‘Teflon,’ a polymer of CF2 :CJ?2 
analogue of ‘ polythene ’ is a typical product with valuable properties. 

CHLORINE CL 36-467 

1088. Historical.— The element chlorine was first made by Sohwle 
in 1774, by the reaction of hydrochloric acid and m ang ane se dioxide. 
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He tenned it dephlogiaticated marine acid air, i.e., hydrochlorio 
acid from which the combustible principle, phlogiston (of which 
hydrc^en was then believed largely to consist) had been removed, 
l^ter, when the phlogiston theory had been exploded, chlorine was 
for some time thought to be an oxygen compound, oxymuriatic 
acid ; for it was believed that all acids contained oxygen, and, 
consequently, that chlorine, which with hydrogen made up hydro- 
chlorio add, must contain oxygen also. This was doubted % Davy, 
who gave it its present name of chlorine,^ and after his researches 
in 1810 it was generally accepted as an element. 

1039. OoooEMnce. — ^The element does not ocotir free, but exists 
in enormous quantities as chlorides. These include sodium chloride, 
found as rock salt, and also in sea water ; potassium chloride or 
sylvine and potassium magnesium chloride or camaUUe, KCl. MgCl,, 
6H|0, found in the salt mines at Stassfurt. 

1040. Mantttactxue of Chlorine. — Chlorine is manufactured at the 
present time by two chief methods : — 

(1) Electrolytic methods. 

(2) The oxidation of hydrogen chloride. 

1041. ESecttolytic Chlorine. — ^The electrolysis of sodium chloride 
solution yields considerably more than half the world’s chlorine. 
The products of the electrolysis are caustic soda and chlorine, and 
the methods are fully discussed in § 230 (q,v.). 

The chlorine so obtained is fmed from moisture by drying with 
sulphuric acid, and is then very pure. It is either used on the spot 
for the manufacture of bleaching powder, etc., or is liqueded by 
pressure. The handling of chlorine in a compression pump is difficult 
owing to its corrosive action on cylinders and pistons. The difficulty 
is overcome by using a column of sulphuric acid as the piston. The 
liquid may be stored in steel cylinders, which are not attacked by 
the dry gas. It is even transported for long distances in steel tanks 
moimted on wheels. 

1042. Weldon Feocess. — The action of manganese dioxide on 
hydrochlorio acid is still used, though to a decreasing extent, to 
manufacture chlorine. Crude native manganese dioxide, pyrolusite, 
which is mined in Spain and other countries, is employed. The 
reaction, further discussed in § 1044, of this substance with hydro- 
chlorio acid produces manganous chloride and chlorine, 

MnO, + 4Ha = MnCa, + 2H,0 Cl,. 

The manganous chloride is reconverted in the Weldon process to 
manganese dioxide, whidi is then ni^ again and again, 

» — gteenith yellow 
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Hydrochlorio acid is placed in a tank constructed of granite, and the 
manganese dioxide, which is recovered in the form of a thin mud, is allowed 
to flow in. Chlorine comes off and is carried by pipes to the place where it 
is required. The action is completed by blowing steam into the liquid. The 
solution of manganese chloride is then mixed with lime in tall iron cylindrical 
tanks. Air is blown through the warm mixture for some hours until the solid 
in suspension is fully oxidised. It is then allowed to settle out and when 
required is used to produce more chlorine. 

The reactions eoncemed in the recovery are probably 

(i.) MnClf + Ca(OH)g =« Mn(OH )2 + Cad^ 

(ii.) Mn(OH ;)2 + Ca(OH)g + O = CaO . MnO* + 2HgO. 

Calcium manganite. 

The last reaction does not appear to be as simple as the equation would 
indicate, for the resultant mud varies in composition between CaO . MnOj 
and CaO . 2MnOe, and it is probable that the so-called manganite is a mixture 
of the hydrated oxides. 

1043. The Deacon Process. — ^This process produces a much diluted 
chlorine very cheaply. If a mixture of air and hydrogen chloride at 
400“— 460° C. is led over a suitable catalyst, which is usually cupric 
chloride, CuClj, chlorine and water are produced. 

4HC1 2H,0 -I- 2a, - 14,700 cals. 

Hydrogen chloride, which must be fairly pure, is mixed with air, 
heated to c. 220“ C., and led into vertical cylinders packed with 
porous earthenware balls impregnated with cupric chloride. About 
60 per cent, of the hydrogen chloride is converted into chlorine ; 
the remainder is dissolved out of the gas in the manner described 
in § 1062. The chlorine ob- 
tained is mixed with about 
90 per cent, of nitrogen and is 
not pure enough for liquefac- 
tion. It can, however, be used 
for the manufacture of bleach- 
ing powder in special types 
of chamber. The process is 
a rather difficult one to main- 
tain at full efficiency, but 
owing to the cheapness of the 
materials it holds its own — 
particularly on the Continent. 

1044. Labomtoiy Prepara- 
tion of Chloiine« — Chlorine is 
usually prepared in the 

laboratory by the oxidation Fio. 176. — Preparation of ohlorina. 
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of hydrochloric acid. Ab oxidising agents manganese dioxide or 
potassium permanganate are used, though several other oxidising 
agents, such as lead dioxide and nitric acid, are available. 

(1) To prepare considerable quantities of chlorine in the labora> 
tory it is best to cover manganese dioxide, in lumps if possible, 
with hydrochloric acid, and heat gently, preferably on a sand-bath. 
The apparatus of Fig. 176 is suitable. The complete reaction is 

MnO, -f- 4Ha = MnClj -f 2H,0 + 

but it certainly takes place in two stages. It is probable that 
manganese tetrachloride is formed and at once begins to decom- 
pose, even in the cold, into manganese trichloride and chlorine, 

MnO, + 4HC1 = MnCl* + 2HjO 
2MnCl4 = 2MnCl, + €3*, 

while the manganese trichloride itself decomposes when heated into 
manganese dichloride and chlorine, 

, 2MnCl3?^2MnCla+a,. 

The gas so prepared contains hydrogen chloride and moisture. 
It should be washed with a little water and then dried with sulphuric 
acid. It may be collected by upward displacement of air or over hot 
water, but not over cold water, in which it dissolves rather readily, 
nor over mercury, with which it reciots. 

A mixture of common salt, manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid 
is often used in place of hydrochloric acid and manganese dioxide, 

2NaCl+ MnO,+ 3H,S04 = 2NaHS04+ MnS04+ 2H,0-f Cl,. 

(2) The action of potassium permanganate on concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid yields the gas without heating. The former substance 
is now so cheap that the method is very convenient. The potassium 
permanganate may be placed in a flask and concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid allowed to drop on to it from a tap funnel. Towards 
the close of the experiment the liquid may be warmed to decompose 
the manganese trichloride form^. The gas is washed and dried 
as in method (1), 

2KMn04+ 16HC1 « 2KC1 + 2MnCl,-}- 8H,0 -f 6Ca,. 

(3) An excellent practical method of preparing chlorine is by the 
action of an acid upon bleaching powder (q.v., § 1066). The apparatus 
shown in Fig. 180 may be employed. 

Caoa, + 2Ha -= caa, + H,o -f a,. 

Compressed blocks of bleaching powder, which may be used in a 
Kipp’s apparatus, are now sold. 

(4) The action of hydrochloric acid upon red lead, lead dioxide, 
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or potassium dichromate is occasionally used for the preparation of 
the gas, 

Pb,04 + 8HC1 = 3PbCl, + 4HjO + Cl, 

PbO, -f 4HC1 = PbCl, + 2HjO + Cl, 

K,Cr,0, + 14HC1 = 2KC1 + 2CrCl, + 7H,0 + 3C1, 

(6) The electrolysis of hydrochloric acid yields chlorine. The 
apparatus of Fig. 167, which should be fitted with carbon poles, may 
be used. Little chlorine is evolved until the acid becomes satiirated, 

2HC1 = H,+ C1,. 

The electrolysis of solutions of chlorides is the most important 
process for manufacturing chlorine. 

(6) Certain chlorides, notably magnesium chloride, decompose when 
heated in air. 

2MgCl2 -f Og «. 2MgO + 201, 

This reaction has been practically utilised. 

(7) The chlorides of gold and platinum decompose when heated to about 
200® C., 

2AUCI3 2Au "1“ SClg* 

(8) A raixtm-e of hydrochloric acid (4 parts) with nitric acid 
(1 part) forms aqim regia. This liquid, when heated, evolves chlorine 
and nitrosyl chloride, and consequently will attack many substances 
not attacked by other acids, e.g., gold, platinum, certain metallic 
sulphides. The equation has been given as 

3HC1 + HNO, = 2H,0 + NOCl + Cl„ 

but is doubtless more complex. 

(9) Hydrogen chloride may be oxidised by air in presence of a 
suitable catalyst. The Deacon process, described in § 1043, passes 
a mixture of hydrogen chloride and air over a catalyst consisting 
of a copper salt. 

The reactions are probably 

2 CUCI 2 = Cl, + 2CuCl 
2CuCl 4-0=- CuO . CuCl, 

CuO . CuCl, 4- 2HC1 - HgO 4- 2 CuCl 2 
2HC1 + O = HaO + Cl, 

though doubt has been cast on this explanation of the process. 

1046. Fonnula and Atomic Weight.— The atomic weight of 
chlorine has been determined by the very accurate researches of 
Richards described in § 70. That the atomic weight was approxi- 
mately 36*6 was shown by evidence drawn from the vapour densities 
of its compounds. The densities of its volatile compounds (chlorine, 
hydrogen chloride, chlorine peroxide, many volatile chlorides, and 
organic chlorinated compounds) show that one gram-molecular 
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weight of the compound never contains less than 35*45 gma. of 
chlorine, llie figure is taken to show that chlorine has an atomic 
weight equal to its equivalent weight — 35*457 ; and this is confirmed 
by its position in the Periodic table and the use of the mass spectro* 
graph (§ 149). The density of chlorine gas is 35*5 (H, a 1). Its 
molecular weight is 71, and its formula is d,. 

It had been long thought remarkable that of all the elements of 
the first two short periods of the Periodic table, Li to Cl, the latter 
was the only one which had an atomic weight not approximating 
to a whole number. The use of the mass spectrograph shows that 
chlorine is a mixture of isotopes of atomic weights 37 and 35. 
Attempts have been made to separate these isotopes by diffusion. 
When the gas is allowed to diffuse through a fine hole or a porous 
plug the lighter isotope should pass through faster than the heavier 
in the ratio of v'37 : 1,003 ; 1,000. This difference in 

the rate of diffusion is so small that it is difficult to effect any con* 
siderable separation, though fractions of chlorine differing in atomic 
weight by 1 part in 8,000 have been obtained. The fractional 
diffusion of hydn^en chloride has proved more effective, for by 
fractionally diffusing the gas through porous pipe stems a specimen 
yielding chlorine of atomic weight 35*418 has been obtain^. The 
thermal diffusion method is still more effective and hydrogen 
chloride containing 40 per cent, of HCl*^ instead of the usual 23 per 
cent, has been made. 

1046. Properties of Chlorine. — Chlorine is a greenish-yellow gas 
with a very characteristic smell — ^pungent and suffocating. Even 
when highly diluted with air (c. 1 : 50,000), it causes serious injury 
to the lungs when breathed. It was used as a poison gas in the war 
of 1914-1918, being well adapted to this purpose by its high density, 
its cheapness and its poisonous qualities. Care is required in its use 
in the laboratory, and operations involving its use should be con- 
ducted in a good fume cupboard or the open air. It has a strong 
antiseptic action and forms a valuable disinfectant, its properties in 
this regard being probably due to the hypochlorous acid (q.v.), which 
it forms in contact with moisture. It is used for the large-scale 
sterilisation of drinking water. Ike demity of the gas (35*46, 
H^ 1 ; 2*46, air 1) is the highest of those of the common gases. 
Chlorine is readily liquefied by compression or by cooling to a dark 
greenitii-ydlow liquid, which boils at — 34*1° C. It is commonly 
sold as a liquid stored under pressure in steel cylinders. These are 
not attacked by dry chlorine. 

Chlorine gas is soluUe in water, 1 volume of water dissolving 
2*37 volunies at 10° C., 3*04 at 0° C. Chlorine water, as the solution 
is called, has the smeU, colour and taste of the gas. The <ffiemioal 
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reactions between chlorine and water are discussed below. Chlorine 
readily dissolves in carbon tetrachloride, and the solution finds 
considerable use as a reagent. 

1047. Chemical Properties. — Chlorine is highly reactive, being only 
less so than fluorine. Among the non-metaUio elements, oxy^n, 
nitrogen and carbon do not react directly with chlorine, but hydro* 
gen, boron, silicon, phosphorus, arsenic, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
fluorine, bromine, and iodine all react directly, forming the chlorides. 

Sulphur, phosphorus and arsenic bum vigorously in the gas. The 
particular reactions are to be found under the headings of the 
elements in question. 

The reaction between hydrogen and chlorine is of particular 
interest and is quite complicated in character. If a mixture of 
equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine be allowed to remain in the 
dark no reaction occurs in the cold. If heated the gases explode, 
forming hydrogen chloride. 


H,+ Cla = 2HCl. 

If, however, the cold mixture of hydrogen and chlorine is exposed 
to a bright light, e.g., that of the sun or of btuning magnesium, they 
combine explosively. 

If the gases are placed in diffused light, such as that of an ordinary room, 
the effect is very interesting. No combination takes place for some hours, 
and then the gases begin to react and continue to do so until no chlorine 
remains. This induction period^ when no reaction occurs, has been shown to 
be due to the presence of a negative catalyst or inhibitor, probably nitrogen 
chloride NCI 3 , formed by the action of the chlorine upon traces of ammonia 
or nitrogen compoxmds contained in the water with which it has come into 
contact. This nitrogen chloride is destroyed by light, and until it has dis* 
appeared no reaction taJkes place. The rate of the reaction has been studied, 
and it is foimd that a quantum of light causes about half a million molecules 
to react. The reaction is evidently of the chain type. It has recently been 
shown that atomic chlorine brings about the reaction (§ 1049a). and it has also 
been shown that the presence of moisture is not essential. These newly dis- 
covered facts support the theory originally suggested by Nemst that the light 
energy breaks up a chlorine molecule, 

Clj-f Ae « Cl -f- Cl, 
quantum of light, 

and that the following series of reactions then repeats itself until it is brought 
to a stop, 

(1) Ho -f Cl « HCl -I- H 

(2) H -f Cl* « HCl -t- Cl 

say by the chlorine or hydrogen atoms recombining or meeting something 
reactive. 

Oxygen decreases the speed of the reaction because it breaks the chains 
by combining with H to form OH and finally H^O. 

Chlorine can be oeHvated by exposure to ultra-violet light and then reacts 
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with benzene in the dark and with sulphur in the cold. It is stated that a 
small decrease of volxune occurs, and this may be due to the formation of 
CI3 molecules. 

The metals are all attacked by chlorine, and some, such as anti* 
mony, copper, tin, lead, iron, the alkali and alkaline earth metals, 
zinc and magnesium, bum in the gas. Where two chlorides exist 
the higher is usually formed, 

2Fe + 3C1, = 2FeCl, 

Ou + Cl, = CuCa,, 

unless it is markedly unstable. Dry chlorine is much less reactive 
than the moist gas (§ 205). 

Chlorine reacts with water. A solution of chlorine water contains 
hypochlorous acid. 

C1,+ H,0^HC1 + H0C1, 

and hydrochloric acid in small quantity. When exposed to light the 
hypochlorous acid decomposes, 

2HC10 = 2HC1 + 0„ 

and so chlorine water on standing in the light is gradually converted 
into hydrochloric acid and oxygen, 

2C1, + 2H,0 = 4HC1 + O,. 

On cooling chlorine water to 0° C. pale yellow crystals of chlorine 
hydrate deposit. These have a dissociation pressure of one atmo- 
sphere at 9'6° C. Faraday gave the formula as Cl,, l0H,O, but 
recent work suggests that the pure hydrate would be Cl,, TfHaO. 

Gentle warming decomposes the hydrate and liberates chlorine. 
The original liquefaction of chlorine by Faraday was performed by 

placing chlorine hydrate crystals in one 
end of a strong right angled glass tube 
and cooling the other end with ice and 
salt. The chlorine hydrate crystals liber- 
ated about a hundred times their volume 
of chlorine, which, accumulating under 
high pressure in the tube, condensed as an 
oil in the cold end. 

It is related that Hr. Paris, entering 
Faraday’s laboratory, took the younger man to task for using oily and 
dirty apparatus. When the pressure was released the apparent oil 
disappeared in the form of chlorine gas, and Faraday had the 
pleasure of telling Paris that the ‘ oil ’ he had noticed was the 
hitherto unknown liquid chlorine. Chlorine is now liquefied by 
pumping it into cylinders under pressure (§ 1041). 



Fid. 177. — Preparation of 
liquid chlorine from 
chlorine hydrate. 
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The hydrides of the non-metals in general react with chlorine, 
giving hydrogen chloride and the element which may or may not 
itself react with chlorine to form its chloride. 

Thus hydrogen sulphide yields hydrogen chloride and sulphur, 
which latter may react to form sulphur chloride, 

H,S + Cl, = 2HC1 -f S 
2S -t- Cl* = S*C1*. 

Ammonia, when present in cxce.ss, yields nitrogen, 

8NHa -f 3C1, = 6NH4CI + N,. 

If the chlorine is in excess, nitrogen trichloride will result ( § 753). 

The numerous hydrides of carbon react in three different ways 
with chlorine. 

Saturated hydrocarbons mixed with chlorine and exposed to 
light form avhstitution products (see p. 422). 

CH* + Cl* = CHga + HCl, 

in which one or more atoms of chlorine take the place of a corre- 
sponding number of atoms of hydrogen. 

Unaaturated hydrocarbons add on chlorine and form saturated 
compounds. Thus ethylene and chlorine form dichloroethane, 

CH, CHjCl 

II +CI.- I 

CH, OH,C). 

Finally, any hydrocarbon, if ignited, will hum in chlorine, forming 
hydrogen chloride and carbon, 

C,H, + 3a, = 6C -f 6HC1, 

a red and very smoky flame being produced. Some hydrocarbons, 
such as turpentine, ignite spontaneously. 

Chlorine displaces bromine and iodine from their compounds with 
metals. 

Cl, + 2KBr = 2KC1 + Br,. 

1048. Oxidation and Redaction— Chlorine as oxidiring agent. 

A substance is said to be oxidised when 

(1) It adds on oxygen, chlorine or other atoms or groups 
capable of forming electronegative radicals or anions. 

(2) It loses hydrogen, metal, or electropositive radicals or 
cations. 

(3) It loses electrons. 

A substance is said to be reduced when 
(1) It loses oxygen, chlorine, or other atoms or groups capable 
of forming electnmegative radicals or anions. 
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(2) It gains hydrogen, metal or electropositive radicals or 
cations. 

(3) It gains electrons. 

An oxidising agent is one which is capable of causing substances 
to be oxidised and is therefore able to impart to them oxygen, 
chlorine, electronegative radicals, etc., to remove hydrogen or metai 
or electrons from them. 

A redwing agerd is one which is capable of causing substances 
to be reduced by removing from them oxygen, chlorine, electro- 
negative radicals, etc., or by imparting hydrogen or metal or elec- 
trons to them. 

Chlorine is an oxidising agent and can act in almost all the ways 
mentioned in the definition. Thus : — 

(1) a. Oxygen imparted to another sribsiance. 

Chlorine in presence of water adds oxygen to many substances : 
thus sulphites are oxidised to sulphates, 

NajSO, -f HgO + Cla = NaaSO, -f 2HC1. 

(1) b. Chlorine imparted to another substance. 

Ferrous chloride is oxidised to ferric chloride, 

2FeCla+Cl, = 2FeCla. 

(1) c. Acid radical imparted to arudher substance. 

Ferrous sulphate oxidised to ferric sulphate, 

2 FeS 04 + HjSOa + Cl* == Fea(SO«), -f 2HC1. 

(2) Hydrogen taken from a substance. 

Hydrogen sulphide is oxidised to sulphur, 

HjS -f Cla = S + 2HC1. 

(3) Electrons taken from a substance. 

Iodide ion oxidised to iodine, 

2I--faa = Ia+2Cl- 

Staamous ion oxidised to stannic ion, 

Sn++ + Cla = Sn++++ 4. 2 CI- 

Eveiy oxidation involves a reduction. Thus sulphites, ferrous salts., 
hydrogen sulphide, iodides, stannous compounds are all reducing 
agents and reduce the ddorine to hydrogen chloride, a chloride, or 
generally chloride ion. 

lOtt. Bleaching Aetkm 0 ! Clhl(aine.--Chlorine bleaches many 
oiganio colouring matters. Colouring matters are mmally fiairly 
unstable compounds, the colour of which often depends on a gfstem 
of atoms containing double bonds (of. § 542). 
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Chlorine oxidises such compounds readily. The gas only reacts in 
presence of moisture where it forms hypochlorous acid, 

HaO + Clj ^ HCl + HOCl. 

It is the hypochlorous acid which is the effective oxidising agent, 
HOCl + X = HCl + XO. 

Chlorine is chiefly used in the bleaching of cellulose (cotton and 
linen), which is unharmed by the gas ; wool and silk, which are 
nitrogenous compounds, containing the -NH- grouping, are 
damaged, and are therefore bleached with sulphur dioxide. The 
usual method of bleaching is to pass the goods through a solution of 
bleaching powder, CaOClj, and then through a weak acid bath, 
Chlorine is formed within the fibre itself, and so bleaches it {§ 1066a). 

CaOa, + HjSO, = CaSO* + HjO + Cl*. 

The method avoids the danger of handling gaseous chlorine. 

The bleaching of sulphur dioxide by reduction (q.v.) is in sharp 
contrast to the action of chlorine by oxidation. 

1049&. AtonUO Chloviney CL — By subjecting chlorine to an electrodele.ss 
discharge (25,000 volts) a slight expansion occurs due to the formation of 
some 0-2 per cent, of atomic chlorine. This is highly reactive. Unlike dry 
molecular chlorine, it reacts with silver and other metals in the cold. It restcts 
with hydrogen even in the dark, and the reaction, once started by tke small 
proportion of atomic chlorine, will continue until much or all of the molecular 
chlorine has reacted. This is strong evidence for the Nemst chain theory of 
the reaction of hydrogen and chlorine. 

1050. Detection of Chlorine. — ^Traces of chlorine are readily 
detected by their action on potassium iodide. Papers dipped in a 
mixture of solutions of potassium iodide and starch turn blue when 
traces of chlorine act upon them, liberating iodine, 

C1,+ 2KI = 2KC1 + I*. 

Many other oxidising agents also liberate iodine. In larger quantity 
chlorine is detected by its action upon moist litmus paper, which is 
quickly bleached. 

Pree chlorine is determined by passing it into an excess of potas- 
sium iodide solution and titrating the liberated iodine with sodium 
thiosulphate (§ 1090). 

HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 

1061. Hjdrogm Chloride, Hydrochloric Acid, HCL-The know- 
ledge of the eolution of hydrogen chloride in water, which was 
obtained by distilling sulphates with salt dates from the time of 
the Iiatin works attributed to Geber (c. 1100). 

The gas hydrogen chloride has been known since the year 1727, 
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when Stephen Hales noticed the production of a gas from sulphuric 
acid and salt. Priestley rediscovered the gas in 1772 and termed 
it marine acid air. When Lavoisier’s oxygen theory of acids was in 
vogue the name muriatic acid was given it. Later it was recognised 
as a compound of the elements hydrogen and chlorine and was 
termed hydrochloric acid. 

Occurrence . — ^Hydrogen chloride is occasionally found in the gases 
emitted from volcanoes. 

1052. Hannfactnn. — ^Hydrogen chloride is manufactured as a by* 
product in the manufacture of * salt-cake ’ sodium sulphate (§ 235). 
The process has become less widely used now that the Leblanc 
process for the manufacture of soda has been displaced by the 
ammonia-soda and electrolytic processes. Common salt is placed in 
a shallow pan of thick iron, gently heated from below by flue gases, 



Fio. 178. — Manufacture of hydrogen chloride. 


and sufficient sulphuric acid to convert it into normal sodium 
sulphate is run on to it from a pipe not shown in the figure. At the 
temperature of the pan there occurs only the reaction to the acid 
sulphate NaHS 04 

NaCl -f HjSO. = NaHSO, + HCl. 


CAl CONTAMMO 



Fio. 179**-- Absorption of hydrogen ohloridea 
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The hydrogen chloride is led off by the pipe A and dissolved in 
water as described below. The mixture of common salt and sodium 
hydrogen sulphate is then raked out into a muffle, above and below 
which circulate the hot gases from a small furnace. Here, at about 
600 C., a further reaction takes place and more hydrogen chloride 
is evolved, normal sodium sulphate being formed, 

NaHSO* -f NaCl = NajS 04 + HCl. 

The gas escapes through the pipe B. 

The gases are led up towers of siliceouws sandstone, packed with 
coke^ over which water flows, and dissolve forming hydrochloric acid. 
Alternatively they may be led through a series of from twenty to 
sixty receivers, the Cellarius tyj)o illustrated being one of the best. 
Water flows in at one end and hydrogen chloride gas at the other. 

The water absorbs the gas and 
leaves the apparatus as concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The fresh 
water comes in at the far end and 
so exerts its full solvent powers 
on the nearly exhausted gas, while 
the concentrated acid before passing 
out meets with the undiluted gas and 
becomes still further concentrated. 

Commercial hydrochloric acid 
contains some 32 per cent, of 
hydrogen chloride. 

The manufacture of the acid by 
the direct combination of electrolytic chlorine and hydrogen is now 
much in use. The chlorine is burned in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
silica- ware burners being employed. The resulting gases are absorbed 
as described above. The resulting acid is of very high purity. 

1068. Laboratozy Preparatioiis. — (1) Hydrogen chloride is ordi- 
narily made by the action of concentrated sulphmic acid on common 
salt. Other chlorides may be used in place of common salt. The 
reaction at temperatures below a red heat is such that the acid 
sulphate of sodium is formed, 

NaCl + H,S 04 =- NaHS 04 + HCl. 

The apparatus figured is convenient. The gas obtained by dropping 
concentrated sulphuric acid on well dried common salt is practically 
dry and pure, but may be dried over concentrated sulphuric acid if 
necessary, and collected over mercury or by displacement. Col- 
lection over water is impossible, as the gas is very soluble. 

If a prolonged steady stream of the gas is required, e.p., for 



Fio. 180. — Preparation of 
hydrogen chloride. 
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saturating a liquid with hydrogen chloride, lumps of crystallised 
ammonium chloride should be used in place of common salt. 

(2) A useful practical method is the action of concentrated sul. 
phuricaoidon concentrated hydrochloric acid. The sulphuric acid is 
allowed to Sow from a tube (bent as in the illustration) into con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. The form of tube illustrated enswes 
adequate mixing of the acids and enables a steady stream of gas to 
be obtained. The hydrogen chloride is evolved and is dried and 
collected as described above. 

Other Methods. 

(3) The reaction between hydrogen and chlorine (v. § 1047) yields 
hydrogen chloride and it is used on the commercial scale, where 
electrolytic chlorine is cheap, to manufacture a very pure acid. 

(4) The reaction of chlorine with many hydrogen compounds 
yields hydrogen chloride (v. § 1047). 

(6) The reaction of water with such chlorides 
as contain chlorine united with a non-metal, 
metalloid, or electronegative atom or group 
of atoms, usually liberates hydrochloric acid. 
Among such reactions we may number (a) the 
reaction of water with the chlorides of all the 
non-metals except those of carbon, 

PCI, + 3H,0 = P(OH), + 3Ha. 

(6) The reaction of water with the chlorides 
of antimony and aluminium and tetravalent 
tin, 

Sba, + H,0 = SbOCl + 2Ha. 

(c) The reaction of water with acid chlorides 
Fio. 181 .— Preparation such as phosphoryl, sulphuryl and carbonyl 
of hydrogen chloride, chlorides, 

POCl, -f 3H,0 = PO(OH), + 3HC1. 

1^. Fotmtda and Molecolax Weight.— These matters are iiilly 
discussed in § 48, being fundamental in the study of molecular and 
atomic weights. 

1055. Physical Properties. — ^Hydrogen chloride is a colourless gas 
which fumes in air. The fuming is due to the fact that a solution 
of hydrogen chloride is less volatile than water, and consequently 
a mixture of water vapour and hydrogen chloride will condense to 
droplets of hydrochloric acid. It has an irritating smell and, in 
solution, an acid taste. The gas is poisonous, but mudi less so than 
chlorme. The concentrated solution in water is also poisonous in 
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view of its intense corrosive action on the mouth and throat. The 
dilute acid is harmless and, indeed, some 0*4 per cent, is regularly 
present in the gastric juice secreted by the stomach. Hydrogen 
chloride is denser than air (sp. gr. 18-23, Hg =-= 1; 1-26. air 1). 
It is liquefied by cold and pressure to a colourless liquid boiling at 
- 85-0° C. and freezing at - 114-2° C. 

Hydrogen chloride is very soluble in water. One volume of water 
at 0® C. dissolves 625 volumes of hydrogen chloride. The solution 
is known as hydrochloric acid (spirits of salt). The acid commonly 
sold has sp. gr. 1*16 and contains 32 per cent, of hydrogen chloride 
corresponding to a solution of about 237 voLs. of hydrogen chloride 
at 15° C. in 1 volume of water. A more concentrated solution (sp. gr., 
1-200) is sold as fuming hydrochloric acid and contains up to 39-1 
per cent, of the gas. 

The solutions of hydrogen chloride are colourless liquids which, if 
they contain more than 20 per cent, of hydrogen chloride, fume in 
moist air. 

When more concentrated solutions of the acid are heated, the 
vapour contains a greater proportion of hydrogen chloride and a less 
proportion of water than the original solution. The solution thus 
becomes more dilute. The vapour from dilute solutions, on the other 
hand, contains a greater proportion of water and a less proportion of 
hydrogen chloride than the solution itself. Consequently these 
solutions become more concentrated. A solution containing 20-24 per 
cent, of hydrogen chloride at atmospheric pressure gives off a vapour 
also containing 20-24 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. Thus this 
solution, when evaporated, does not change in composition, and con- 
sequently its boiling point does not alter. It therefore follows that a 
solution of hydrochloric acid when heated gives off either water or 
hydrogen chloride until it contains 20-24 per cent, of the latter, when 
no further change takes place. This constant boiling mixture has the 
highest boiling point of any, in this case 110° C. This must neces- 
sarily be so, for any mixture which does not give off vapour of the 
same composition as itself will give off its most volatile portion and 
its boiling point will ms until it reaches the composition of the 
constant boiling mixture. Sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and the other 
halogen hydrides form such constant boiling mixtures. 

The composition of the constant boiling mixture varies slightly 
with the pressure. This shows that it cannot be a compound despite 
its apparently constant composition. 

Hydrochloric acid is one of the four strongest arids, which are 
omnpletely dissooiated in solution. The others mie hydrobromio 
acid, hydriodio add and perchloric acid. 

1086« Cheoiicftl Prope rtie s- — ^Hydrogen chl(»ide does not bum in 
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the usual sense. It reacts with free oxygen in presence of certain 
catalysts, such as copper salts, forming water and chlorine (v. 
§ 1043) 

4Ha-f08 «2H,0+2C1,. 

It does not react with any of the other non-metals, except fluorine, 
which displaces the chlorine, 

2HC1 + Fj = HaFa+Cl,. 

Hydrogen chloride reacts with the metals in a manner typical of 
an acid. When in the form of a gas, it reacts with the metals when 
they are heated ; in solution in water it attacks most of them in the 
cold. All the metals are attacked except gold, silver, mercury and 
the platinum metals. Copper is attacked only in presence of air. 
The lower chloride is usually formed together with hydrogen, 

Fe “j- 2H01 = Fedj -f- Ht* 
or Fe -|- 2H+ = Fe++ -)- H,. 

The solution exhibits the usual properties of a strong acid. It 
reacts with the oxides and hydroxides of metals, forming the corre- 
sponding chlorides and water. 

Hydrochloric acid displaces most weak acids from their salts 
(cf. § 164). Thus carbonates, sulphides, sulphites, etc., are deoom- 
po.sed, and the gaseous acid or acidic oxide is produced, 

Na,CO, + 2Ha = 2NaCl + CO, f -f H,0. 

If the acid is non-volatile it will be formed and may, if slightly 
soluble, be precipitated, especially as the solubility of acids in a 
solution containing much free acid is slight (§ 118). Thus hydro- 
chloric acid precipitates boric, silicic and many organic acids from 
their salts. 

If the acid is neither volatile nor sparingly soluble it will be formed 
but will not be able to be isolated. Thus, when sulphates or phos- 
phates are mixed with hydrochloric acid some sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acid are undoubtedly formed, but cannot be isolated, 

NajSO, + 2HC1 2NaCl + H,S 04 . 

Hydrochloric acid reacts with the stronger oxidising agents to 
form chlorine, the general equation being 

2Hci-f (0) = H,o-f a,. 

Among the oxidising agents which will oxidise hydrochloric acid 
are the dioxides of manganese and lead, the chromates, dichro- 
mates, permanganates, perchlorates, chlorates, nitrates. Most of 
these reactions are discussed in § 1044 in connection with the 
preparation of chlorine. 
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1057. The Chlorides of the Metals.— The chlorides of each parti- 
cular metal are discussed under the heading of that metal ; but a 
general survey of their properties may be of value. 

The chlorides are usually well crystallised and are freely soluble 
in water with the exception of the chlorides of univalent heavy 
metals (Hg 2 Cl 2 , CuCl, AgCl, TlCl, AuCl). Lead chloride and palladous 
chloride are sparingly soluble. Their solubility is as a rule much 
diminished by the presence of hydrochloric acid (v. § 118). They are 
the most volatile of the metallic salts and may often be sublimed. 

The chlorides of the metals, other than gold and platinum, are 
not decomposed by heat. Some of them react with water, forming 
oxychlorides. This is particularly the case with the metals with 
metalloid characteristics — tin, antimony and bismuth. 

With the exception of mercuric chloride they all react with 
sulphuric acid, giving sulphates and hydrogen cUoride, 

CuCl, + HjSO, = CuSO, + 2HC1, 

though the reaction between the very insoluble silver chloride and 
sulphuric acid is almost inappreciable. Nitric acid oxidises them, 
and repeated heating with nitric acid converts them into nitrates, 

ZnCl, + 2HNOg ZnlNO,), + 2HC1 
3HC1 + HNO, = 2H80 -f NOCl f + Cl, f . 

Other acids do not affect them. The reaction which is characteristic 
of the chloride ion, and therefore a useful test for h 5 '^drochlorio acid 
and chlorides, is the formation of silver chloride. 

1058. Tests for Chlorides. — ^The suspected chloride is dissolved in 
water and an equal volume of dilute nitric acid is added. If, on 
addition of silver nitrate solution, a white precipitate is produced 
which gathers on shakin g into curds or flocks, which is soluble in 
ammonia and is reprecipitated by nitric acid and which turns blue 
in the light — a chloride is present, 

Ag++Cl-viAgCl. 

Bromides give a cream-coloured precipitate and iodides a pale 
yellow one. Neither of these turn blue in the light. 

A second useful test, particularly applicable to solids, is to mix 
them with an equal volume of manganese dioxide and warm with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. If chlorine is evolved, detected by its 
bleaching action on litmus, a chloride was present (see § 1044 (1) ). 

An interesting test consists of mixing the substance with potas- 
sium dichromate and sulphuric acid. On warming, red vapours of 
chromyl chloride (§ 993) are evolved. 
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KjCtjO, + 6H;S0* H- 4NaCI « 2 KHSO 4 + 3H,0 + 

+ 2CrO,a, + 4NaHS0*. 

These may be distinguished from bromine or nitrogen peroxide by 
passing them into caustic soda solution, when a yeUow solution of 
chromate results. The formation of chromyl chloride can be used to 
detect chloride in presence of much bromide or iodide {v. § 993). 

1059. Oxides ot Chlozine. — Chlorine forms six oxides, of which 
only chlorme dioxide is at ail commonly met with : — 


Chlorine monoxide Cl^O 

Chlorine dioxide ..... CIO* 

Chlorine trioxide CIOs 

Chlorine hexoxide ..... ClsO, 

Chlorine heptoxide CISO7 

Chloride tetroxide 


The nomenclature is rather uns3rstematic. 

All these oxides are very unstable substances and highly explosive. 

Chlorine sesquioxido CI 2 O 3 has been reported but found to be a mixture of 
chlorme and chlorine dioxide. 

1060. Chloiine Monoxide dgO is made by passing a slow current of dry 
chlorine over mercuric oxide contained in a tube kept cool by water> 

2 CI 2 -f HgO « HgClg -f ClaO. 

The gas is condensed out by means of a freezing mixture. 

It is a pale orange-yellow gas, which readily condenses to a liquid boiling 
at 2® C. When heated it ex^ilodes at quite low temperatures, forming chlorine 
and oxygen, 

2CI2O =*= 2CI2 

It combines with water, forming hypochlorous acid (§ 1064), and may there- 
fore be regarded as hypochlorous anliydrido 

CI 2 O + H 2 O == 2HOCL 

1061. CUotine Dioxide CIO, is formed by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid on a chlorate. The chloric acid (§ 1069) formed 
decomposes into perchloric acid, chlorine dioxide and water, 

Kao, + HjiSO, = KHSO, + Hao, 

3HaO, « HCIO, -f 2ao, + H,0. 

No attempt should be made to collect the gas or even to make it 
in an3djiing larger than a test tube, for the heat of the reaction is 
usually enough to cause it to explode. 

Chlorine dioxide is an orange-yellow gas with an odour resembling, 
tdtouj^ distinct from, that of chlorine. It is liquefied when cooled 
to 0° C., forming a liquid boiling at 11° C. 
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The gaa explodes when heated to about 60® C., forming chlorine 
and oxygen. It is an extremely powerful oxidising agent, causing 
most combustibles to burst into flame. Thus a mixture of starch, 
sugar, sawdust, etc., with potassium chlorate, ignites when a drop 
of fiulphurio acid is let fall upon it. 

Chlorine dioxide dissolves readily ui water and forms a hydrate 
ClOg, The solution is stable in the dark but decomposes in 

light, 

H,0 + 2C10, = HCIO, + HCIO 3 . 

Passed into solutions of alkalis, chlorites and chlorates are formed. 

XO0Xa>» Chlorine Tnoxide and Plexoxide* — The action of ozone on 

chlorine dioxide at 0 "' C, yields the gas dichlorine hexoxido CI2O6. It can also 
be made by the action of light on chlorine dioxide. Its vapour contains the 
foim CIO3. Dichlorine heroxide is explosive. It soon breaks up at room 
temperature, giving chlorine dioxide, chlorine and oxygen. With water it gives 
chloric and perchloric acids, 

ClaOe + HgO == HClOa 4* HCIO4. 

1062. Chlorine Heptozide CI3O7 is obtained by the action of phosphorus 
pentoxide on perchloric acid, 

2HCIO4 4 PsOfi « CI2O7 4 2HPO3, 
or by the action of chloraulphonio acid on potassium perchlorate^. 

Chlorine heptoxide is a colourless oily liquid, unstable and explosive. It 
may be purided by distillation in vacuo^ It is an acidic oxide, combining with 
water to form perchloric acid, 

H2O 4 C4O7 «« 2HCIO4. 

1062a. OhloEine Tetvoxide (CIO,);,. — The action of iodine on silver 
perchlorate in ethereal solution yields a certain proportion of this oxide 
which has not yet been isolated pure. Its formula is probably but not certainly 
ClaOa. 

I3 4 2Aga04 «. 2AgI 4 CJgOg. 

1063. Oxyadds of Chlorine. — These include 

Hypoohlorous acid .... HOCl 
Chlorous acid ..... HCIO, 

Chloric acid HCIO, 

Perchloric acid HCIO, 

1064. B^niOchloEOlis Add. — Some hypoohlorous acid is formed 
when chlorine reacts with water. 

a,+ H,O^HCl+HOa 

When chlorine reacts with a cold dilute solution of an alkali a 
mixture of chloride and hypochlorite results, 

a, 4 - 2 KOH = xa + Koa + h,o. 

If the solution is hot dilorates (g.v.) result. 
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Hypochloroos acid itself is best prepared by the action of chlorine 
on a suspension of mercuric oxide. The water and chlorine give 
hypochlorous acid and hydrochloric acid. The former is too weak to 
attack mercuric oxide and remains in solution, 

HgO + H,0 + 2 a, Hga, + 2H0a. 

The resulting liquid is distilled and dilute hypochlorous acid passes 
over. This may be concentrated by evaporation in the cold, but 
solutions more concentrated than 5 per cent, decompose when dis- 
tilled. 

Hypochlorous acid forms a yellow solution. It has a peculiar 
chlorine-like smell. Both it and the hypochlorites {q.v.) have a 
rexnarkably strong germicidal action (§ 755). 

H 3 rpochlorous acid readily decomposes into hydrogen chloride 
and oxygen when heated or when exposed to light, 

2H0C1 = 2HC1 + O,. 

Its solution is a strong oxidising agent. 

The hypochlorites are of much more importance than the free 
acid. The chief of them are sodium hypochlorite NaOa, and 
bleaching powder, CaOa, ( § 1066). 

1065. Sodium Hypochlorite NaOCl may be made by passing 
chlorine into a cold dilute solution of sodium hydroxide or carbonate, 

2NaOH + a, = Naa + NaOCl + H,0. 


The solution cannot be concentrated, as it decomposes to form 
chlorate and chloride. 

A dilute solution is now made for the purix»8e of disinfection and 
bleaching by electrolysing common salt solution in such a way that 
the products, sodium hydroxide and chlorine, mix and react accord- 
ing to the equation given above. 

Various kinds of cells are employed, but that shown in Fig. 182 
is typical. Strong brine passes zig-zag fashion between conductive 
graphite plates (a|, &„ a„ 6„ a„ etc.) set in sockets formed in a 


• + 


B/IM£ 



Via. 182 . 
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non-conducting trough. The end plates only are connected to the 
source of electricity. Each pair of plates forms in effect a separate 
electrolytic cell. Chlorine is liberated on the right-hand face of 
each plate and sodium hydroxide on the left-hand face ; these mix 
forming sodium hypochlorite. Solutions of greater strength than 
1-2 per cent. NaOCl cannot be made in this way without loss of 
efficiency. 

Sodium hypochlorite is much used for the bleaching of high 
quality vegetable fabrics, and of the wood pulp used as the raw 
material of the rayon (artificial silk) trade. 

Sodium hypochlorite solution is decomposed when heated, sodium 
chlorate and chloride being formed, 

3NaOa = NaClOj -f 2NaCl. 

The hypochlorites are all powerful oxidising agents. Thus with 
hydrochloric acid they give chlorine, 

NaOCl + 2HC1 = NaCl -f H,0 -f Cl,. 

They oxidise lead salts to lead dioxide (q.v.), arsenitcs to arsenates, 
etc. Hypochlorites liberate iodine from iodides and this reaction is 
used for their determination, 

NaOCl -h 2KI + 2HC1 = NaCl + 2KC1 + H,0 + I,. 

The value of sodium hypochlorite as a disinfectant is probably due 
to its action on the traces of ammonia present in contaminated 
water, etc. With this it forms chloramine NHaCl (§ 755), which has 
a very powerful germicidal action. 

1066. Bleaching Powder, Chloride of Lime. — ^Bleaching powder is 
made by the action of chlorine upon slaked lime, a reaction usually 
represented as, 

Ca(OH),-f Cl, = CaOa,-f H,0. 

Chlorine, made by the electrolytic process, is led into the bottom 
of a circular concrete tower the interior of which is divided into 
numerous compartments by horizontal floors or ‘ beds.’ The lime 
enters at the top and is forced by rotating rakes to travel from floor 
to floor until it emerges at the bottom, having by this time been 
converted into bleaching powder. The temperature is carefully 
regulated by circulating warm water or chilled brine. 

The formula of bleaching powder has been the subject of much 
discussion. The substance is undoubtedly a mixture and not a 
definite chemical compound. As made commercially it approximates 
in composition to CaOCl,, but always contains some free lime. The 
formula CaOCl, was at one time supposed to represent CaCOCl), -|- 
CaClj, a mixture of calcium hypochlorite and chloride, but this is 
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wrong because the material not deliquescent, as is calcium 
chloride. 

Bleaching powder is now thought to be a mixture of hasic calcium 
h^ochloritc, 3Ca(OCl)2, 2 Ca(OH )2 and 3Ca(OCl)2, 2 Ca(OH) 2 , 2H20 
with basic calcium chloride CaCl 2 . Ca( 0 H )2 . H 2 O, which sub- 
stance is not deliquescent. The formula CaOCl 2 may, however, still 
be used to express its chemical behaxnour. 



Fio. 183. — Bleaching powder plant. 

Bleaching fowier is a white solid with a peculiar chlorine-like 
odour. It is soluble in cold water, but always leaves behind a 
residue of lime. A solution of bleaching powder, when boiled, forms 
calcium chlorate and chloride, 

ecaoa, =« Caicao,), + 6Caa„ 

and so its solution should always be made up with cold water. 

When acidified with any acid, chlorine is produced, 

CaOCa, + HjSO, = CaS 04 + H,0 -f Cl,. 

Hius bleaching powder exposed to air evolves (Marine as a result 
of the aoti(m of carbon dioxide. 
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Its solution possesses the oxidising properties mentioned above 
under the heading of sodium hypochlorite. Its chief practical appli- 
cations are as a bleaching agent and as a disinfectant. 

1066a» Methods of Bleaching. — Cotton, which consists of the 
highly unreactive compound, cellulose, can safely be bleached by 
hypochlorites. 

Wool and silk, on the other hand, consist of proteins, the imino- 
groups of which are readily attacked by hypochlorites; conse- 
quently their fibres would be weakened by these reagents. 

Wool and silk are usually bleached by means of sulphurous acid, 
but sodium hydrosulphite is also sometimes employed. Both of 
these compounds bleach by reducing the colouring matter. Wool 
and silk can also be bleached by oxidation. Sodium peroxide, 
which when added to cold water yields sodium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide, is used for this purpose and is especially useful 
for wool which is to be dyed in light shades. 

Cotton is almost always bleached by hypochlorites. The hypo- 
chlorite employed may be 

(1) a solution of bleaching powder, 

(2) a solution of sodium hypochlorite made electrolytically 

(§ 1066), 

(3) a solution of sodium h 3 qpoohlorite made by passing chlorine 

from a cylinder into a dilute solution of sodium carbonate. 

The cotton fibre is coated with a natural resinous or waxy layer 
which is first of all removed by a prolonged boiling with alkalies — 
lime, soda-ash or caustic soda. This is performed in closed vessels 
called kiera in which a pressure of about one atmosphere is main- 
tained. 

The scoured material is then soaked for about six hours with the 
hypochlorite solution, at which stage most of the bleaching takes 
place. It is then treated with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 
This removes particles of lime and also decomposes any hypo- 
chlorites left on the fabric, liberating chlorine, which completes 
the bleaching process. A thorough washing with water to remove 
calcium compounds, and with dilute soap solution to remove traces 
of acid, completes the process. 

1067. Ghloroiis and the Chlorites.— -Chlorous acid, HCiOg, 

is rarely met with. It is probably present in solutions of chlorine dioxide in 

water (§ 1061), but has not been isolated in the pure condition. 

Sodium chlorite is TinarlA conunercialiy by the action of chlorine dioxide, 
obtained ftom the action of acid upon oblorates, on caustic soda, lime and 
carbon. 

4NaOH -f Ca(OH)8 -h C -f 4C10, -►4NaC10a + CaCOj + 3HaO 

Sodium chlorite is a powerful but stable oxidising agent, and is much used 
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in bleaching cellulose materials. The chlorites of some of the heavy metals 
have been prepared by precipitation. 

1068* Preparation of the Chlorates. — ^The chlorates are prepared by 

the action of chlorine on hot concentrated solutions of alkali. Potas- 
sium clilorate may be prepared in the laboratory by dissolving 16 gms. 
caustic potash in 60 c.c. water and saturating the hot solution with 
chlorine. Potassium chlorate, which is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, ciystallises out on cooling, while the much more soluble 
chloride remains in solution, 

6KOH + SClj = 6KC1 + KClOs + SHjO. 

On the large scale a concentrated solution of potassium chloride is 
electrolysed by passing it between a series of platinum-foil electrodes 

I KCL solution 



P’'jo. 184. — Electrolytic coll for preparation 
of potassium chlorate. 


(Fig. 184), near enough together for tlic products of electrolysis, 
chlorine and caustic potash to react, giving the chlorate, 

6KOH + SClj = 6KC1 + KCIO, + 3H,0. 

The chlorate crystallises out when the liquors which leave the cell 
are cooled, and is purified by recrystallisation from water. 

1069. Cihloric Acid* — if a chlorate is treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid the very explosive chlorine dioxide is formed. Accordingly, chloric acid is 
made from barium chlorate. This is prepared by passing chlorine into hot 
barium hydroxide solution, 

6Ea(OIi)2 "i" Cd2 Ba(C102)2 -j- 5I3aCl2 6U2^» 

The barium chlorate so formed is separated by crystallisation, and treated 
with an equivalent quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, 

Ba(CI08)2 +H 2 SO 4 « BaS04 j + 2HC10a. 

The barium sulphate is filtered off and the solution of chloric acid evaporated 
in vacuo until it contains about 40 per cent, of the acid, when it begins to 
decompose. 

-O 

Chloric acid is probably H — O — Clr containing pentavalent chlorine. 
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PropertiM.— Chloric acid fonns a colourless, oily liquid which decomposes, 
when heated, uxto perchloric acid, chlorine dioxide and water, 

SHaOj - HCIO* + 2C108 + HaO. 

It is a very powerf^ oxidising agent. Inflammable substances, such as 
wood or paper, burst into flame when the acid is dropped upon them, the 
acid itself decomposing explosively at the same time. 

The dangerous character of chloric ac‘id and its instability forbid the use 
of the pure substance as a laboratory reagent. A dilute aqueous solution of 
chloric acid is fairly stable and behaves as a powerful oxidising agent, convert- 
ing iodine to iodic acid (§ 1102) and liberating chlorine from hydrochloric acid. 
Aluminium reduces it quantitatively to chloride. 

1070. The Chlorates. — Potassium chlorate is the most important 
of these, and is made as described above. Sodium chlorate finds 
considerable use for making aniline-black, also as a weed killer. 

1071. Potassium Chlorate EClO, is a white crystalline salt, with a 
pleasant cooling taste. It is much used for throat lozenges, but these 
should not be over-indulged in, as in quantity the salt is poisonous. 
The practice of carrying loose matches and chlorate lozenges in the 
same pocket occasionally leads to alarming fires and serious bums. 
Potassium chlorate is sparingly soluble in cold water, of which 
100 c.c. dissolve only 6 gms. at 16® C., but is freely soluble in hot 
water (100 gms. water dissolve 66’6 gms.). 

The chlorates decompose when heated, giving off oxygen. This 
method of preparing oxygen and the catalytic effect of manganese 
dioxide upon it is discussed in § 861. The final result of the reaction 
is expressed by the equation 

2KC108 = 2KC1 + 30a. 

The reaction (except in the presence of manganese dioxide) takes 
place in two stages. The chlorate first melts and then decomposes 
into the perchlorate and chloride, 

4Ka03 = 3 KCIO 4 + KCl. 

The perchlorate having a higher melting point solidifies, but on 
further and stronger heating melts and itself decomposes, 

3 KCIO 4 « 3KC1 + 60a. 

The chlorates are very vigorous oxidising agents. A mixture of a 
chlorate with almost any combustible material will burn explosively 
if ignited. 

A mixture of phosphorus and potassium chlorate explodes with 
most dangerous violence, gentle Motion being sufficient to bring 
about explosion. A mixture of sulphur and potassium chlorate also 
explodes when struck with a hammer or ignited. 

Treated with concentrated sulphuric acid the chlorates evolve the 
dangerously explosive chlorine dioxide. The heat of the reaction 
is usually enough to explode the gas, which decomposes with loud 
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cracklings. This affords a test for a chlorate. The reaction should 
only be tried with the smallest amounts of material (v. under 
■Chlorine Dioxide, § 1061). 

Hydrochloric acid is oxidised by chlorates to chlorine, chlorine 
dioxide being also evolved in varying quantities, 

2KC10, + 4Ha = 2KC1 + Cl, + 2C10, + 2H,0. 

Sir Humphry Davy named the gas ‘ euohlorine,’ but he apparently 
recognised that it was not a pure compound. The mixture of hydro- 
chloric add and potassium cUorate is a useful reagent for destroying 
organic matter — as for example when the contents of a stomach are 
being tested for a metallic poison. 

A solution of potassium chlorate in hydrochloric acid — ^much 
diluted — used as a gargle for sore throats. Its efficiency is due to 
the antiseptic properties of the chlorine it contains. 

The chlorates are distinguished from other oxidising agents by 
their oxidation of indigo to isatin. If an acidffied solution of 
potassium chlorate is allowed to act on indigo the dye is bleached. 
This property is made use of in calico printing. 

Numerous explosives contain potassium chlorate. Most mixtures 
of chlorates and combustibles are dangerously sensitive to shock, 
but the * cheddites,’ which are mixtures of potassium chlorate, 
nitrohydrocarbons (e.g., mononitronaphthalene) and castor oil, are 
quite safe. 

1072. Perchloric Acid HCIO,. — Potassium perchlorate is readily 
prepared by ccirefully heating potassiiun chlorate to 350“ C. for some 
time. The mass is then boiled with about ten times its weight of 
water and allowed to cool. Any unchanged potassium chlorate 
remains in solution while the very sparingly soluble potassium 
perchlorate crystallises out. 

From this salt perchloric acid is prepared by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. The salt is distilled with sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure and a crystalline mass of the monohydrate, 
HdOt’HjO, collects in the receiver. This substance, when re- 
distilled, yields the pure acid. 

Perchloric acid is a colourless fuming liquid. It is one of the four 
strongest acids. When pure it is very unstable, though less so than 
chloric acid. It decomposes with explosion when heated or often 
merely on standing for a few days. Ideated with phosphorus pent- 
oxide it yields chlorine heptoxide.Cl,0, (§ 1062). When dropp<^ on 
wood or paper it ignites them, and when dropped on charcoal, etc., 
oxidises it with explosive violence. The acid resemffies sulphuric acid 
in evolving much heat when mixed with water. 

A 20 p&r cent, solution of perchloric acid is quite safe mid is an 
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article of commerce. Its chief use is as a reagent for poUssium 
Potassium perchlorate is very slightly soluble in water (1*7 gms. per 
100 gms. water at IS C.), as are also the perchlorates of ammonium, 
rubidium and csesium. It is practically insoluble in 50 per cent! 
alcohol. We may therefore test for a potassium salt by adding to the 
solution an equal volume of 20 per cent, perchloric acid and some 
alcohol. A white crystalline precipitate indicates potassium. Since 
several other perchlorates are also sparingly soluble, the tost only 
serves to distinguish potassium salts from sodium salts or to detect 
the former in presence of the latter. 

Potassium perchlorate and ammonium perchlorate have found 
considerable use in the manufacture of explosives, for which purpose 
they are well adapted, being more stable than chlorates and having 
a greater oxygen content. They are manufactured by electrolysing 
sodium chloride solution. The chlorate is first formed (§ 1068) and 
then the perchlorate. The solution of sodium perchlorate is mixed 
with potassium chloride, when the very sparingly soluble potassium 
perchlorate crystallises out. Ammonium perchlorate is made in a 
similar way. 

1072a. Chlorine halides. — See § 1105. 

BROMINE Br, 79 916 

The element bromine and its compounds have a close resemblance 
to chlorine and its corresponding compounds. The chief differences 
are to be found in the inferior affinity of bromine for metals and 
hj’-drogen, and in the fact that the oxides of bromine are even 
more imstable. 

1073. Historical. — ^Bromine was discovered by Balard in 1826, by 
the action of chlorine on the residues resulting from the crystallisa- 
tion of salt from sea water. Bromine narrowly escaped discovery 
by Justus von Liebig some years before, who, examining it super- 
ficially, pronounced it to be a chloride of iodine. The name bromine 
is derived from the Greek ^ptojuLos, a stench. 

1074. Ocennenoe. — ^Bromine is never found free. The chief 
sources of the element are : — 

(1) The mother-liquors left when salts have been crystallised 
from natural brine or native salt deposits. These may 
contam 0*2 per cent, to 1*5 per cent, bromine. 

(2) Sea water which contains only about 70 parts per million. 

Most of the world’s bromine is made from the mother-liquors 
mentioned above. These include : — (o) the mother-liquors from 
which salt has been crystallised in certain salt mines in Ohio and 
other parts of America: and (6) the mother-liquors resulting from 
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the separation of potassium chloride &om the camallite (Mgd,. 
KCl.GHsO) fotmd in the Stassfurt salt deposits; the camallite 
al-vrays contains some brom-camaUite, MgBrg.KBr.SHgO, and the 
mother-liquors accordingly contain from 0*2 to 0*3 per cent, 
bromide: (e) the liquors remaining after the separation of potassium 
chloride (as camallite) hram the water of the Dead Sea : (d) the 
mother-liquors remaining after common salt has been separated from 
ordinary sea-water. Extraction is performed by allowing these 
liquors to flow down a tower up which a current of chlorine passes. 
These react, giving bromine, 

MgBr, + a, « MgCl, + Br,. 

The bromine is then distilled out of the liquid by a current of steam 
and passes to condensers. 

In England and in the U.S.A. bromine is now obtained from sea- 
water by a rather similar process. Sea- water is treated with about 
0*01 per cent, of sulphuric acid and the necessary quantity of 
chlorine. The bromine liberated is ‘ blown out ’ by a current of air, 
and absorbed in towers fed with a solution of sodium carbonate. 
Here it forms sodium bromate and bromide, which, when acidified, 
liberate free bromine, 

2Br--f aa = Br,4-2Cl- 
3Br2 + 3NajCO, = 5NaBr -f- NaBrOa + 300, 
6NaBr + NaBrO, -f 6HC1 = 6NaCl + 3HaO -|- 3Br,. 

Crude bromine contains a proportion of chlorine and traces of 
iodine. A simple method of purification is to mix it with potassium 
bromide solution and distil it, 

2KBr -1- 01, = 2KC1 + Br,. 

Very careful heating of the bromine to just below its boiling point 
will remove the chlorine in thirty-six to forty hours, and this method 
is now generally used. 

In the laboratory bromine often needs to be purified. The bromine may 
be washed by shaking with water and then dissolved in very concentrated 
aalcium bromide solution (so removmg chlorine). On diluting the solution 
bromine again separates out. It is separated, dried over anhydrous calcium 
bromide and then over quicklime and finally distilled in a current of oarbon 
dioxide. 

1075. Fomola and Atomic Weight. — ^The approximate atomic 
weight of bromine is 80, as shown from the vapour densities of its 
numerous volatile compounds and its position in the Periodic table, 
deduced from its likeness to chlorine. Its exact atomic weight has 
been determined by finding the weight of silver bromide precipitated 
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from a solution containing a known weight of silver as nitrate. The 
formula of bromine is Br„ as shown by its vapour density 

1076. Physical Properties.— Bromine is a dark-red Uquid with a 
smell resembling that of chlorine, but more irritating to the nose and 
throat. Dropped on the skin it causes severe bums. Bromine 
boils at 58-8° C. and freezes at - 7 C. Its specific gravity is very 
high, 3-19, 0°I4°C. The density of the vapour (79-9) is also very 
high, corresponding to the formula Br 

Bromine is soluble in water to the extent of about 3 per cent, at 
room temperature. This solution, bromine water, is a useful oxidising 
agent, and is used in preference to chlorine water, which does not 
keep. When bromine water is cooled a solid hydrate, with the prob- 
able formula Br2,8H20 is formed. Bromine is soluble in most 
organic solvents, carbon disulphide, ether, etc. 

1077. Chemical Properties.— Bromine is a highly reactive ele- 
ment, much resembling chlorine in its chemical behaviour. It reacts, 
however, less vigorously with hydrogen, the reaction only occurring 
when the mixture is heated. Platinum catalyses the reaction, 

Br,+ H, = 2HBr. 

Bromine reacts with sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, tin, 
and most of the metals in the same maimer as chlorine (v. § 1047), 
forming bromides of corresponding formula. 

Bromine is an excellent oxidising agent. It does not react with 
water, but in presence of water and an oxidisable substance hydrogen 
bromide is formed and the oxygen of the water performs the 
oxidation, 

Br, + H,0 -f X = ZO + 2HBr. 

It performs most of the oxidising reactions attributed to chlorine in 
§ 1048 ; and since it is much more convenient to handle it is 
commonly used in place of the latter element. In analysis it is 
frequently used in conjunction with nitric acid for oxidising sulphur 
and its oxy-salts to sulphates. 

Bromine reacts with alkalis in the same manner as chlorine, hypo- 
bromites (§ 1082) and bromates (§ 1083) being formed. 

Bromine has the same bleaching powers as chlorine but in a less 
degree. It is not, however, used for this purpose. 

Free bromine may be detected by the colour of the vapour it 
evolves on warming. This may be cxinfused with nitrogen peroxide 
or chromyl chloride. To make identification certain the gas may be 
passed into water and the solution so obtained well shaken with a 
globule of carbon disulphide. The bromine dissolves in this and 
colours it orange. Nitrogen peroxide forms a colourless solution of 
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nitrous and nitric acids, while chromyl chloride gives hydrochloric 
acid and yaUow chromic ausid, which latter is not dissolved by carbon 
disulphide. 

Free bnnuine is determined volumetrically by causing it to react 
with ezcem of potassium iodide and titrating the equivalent of 
iodine liberated with sodium thiosulphate, 

Br,-f 2KI = 2KBr4-lf 

Uses . — ^Laigo quantities of bromine are employed in the manu- 
facture of the coal tar dyes and other complex organic products, 
especially ethylene bromide. 

1078. Hydrogen Bromide, Hydrobromic Acid, HBr.— Hydrogen 
bromide bears a strong resemblance to hydrogen chloride, differing 
chiefly in that it is dissociated into its elements when heated and 
also more easily oxidised. 



Fio. 186. — Preparation of hydrobromic acid. 

Preparation. — (1) Hydrogen bromide cannot be satisfactorily 
prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on a bromide. Hydrogen 
bromide is formed by this reaction, but reacts in great part with the 
sulphuric acid, yielding free bromine, 

HjSO* + 2HBr « 2H,0 + SO, -f Br,. 

Phosphoric acid may be employed instead of sulphuric acid, but is 
somewhat expensive, 

H,PO« + KBr = KHjPO, + HBr. 

(2) Hydrogen bromide is usually made by the action of phos- 
phorus and bromine on water, 

6Br + P + 4H,0 « HaPO, + 6HBr. 

The apparatus used is shown in Fig. 185. Bromine is placed in the 
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dropping funnel and a mixture of red phosphorus (10 gms.) with 
twice its weight of water and some clean sand is placed in the flask. 
The bromine is allowed to drip into the phosphorus. Much heat is 
evolved and the flask should be cooled in water at first. The gas 
usually contains free bromine and this is best removed by passing it 
through a wide tube containing slightly damp red phosphorus 
smeared on bits of broken glass. The gas is collected over mercury 
or by displacement, but is more often required as a solution in 
water. The apparatus shown in Fig. 186 is suitable for dissolving 
it in water without fear of the water being sucked back. 



Fio. 186. — ^Preparation of hydrobromio acid. 


The most convenient method of preparing the gas is, however, by 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on liquid bromine. A stream of the 
gas from a Kipp’s apparatus is led into a wash bottle containing 
bromine covered with a thin layer of water (or better, hydrobromio 
acid). Hydrogen bromide and sulphur bromide are formed, 


2 H 2 S + 3Brg = 4HBr + SgBrg. 

The hydrogen bromide is led through a shallow layer of a suspension 
of red phosphorus in water (or better, hydrobromio acid) remove 
bromine vapour. It may be absorbed in water as shown m Fig. 180, 

giving a solution of hydrobromio acid. v.,KKiin(T 

Hydrogen bromide is also conveniently made by ^"^ 8 

hydrogen through a little warm bromine and ® 

over heated platinised asbestos. Any excess of t e ™ . 

be removed by passing the gas over damp red phosp oru 

°°^°exwC’method is to run bromine tS^X ^ 

which a little aluminium powder has been benzene 

rapidly and freely evolved, but always contains some 

vapour. 
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1079. Fonnala. — ^The arguments cited concerning the formula of 
hydrogen chloride (§48) apply with equal force to hydrogen 
bromide and show it to have the formula HBr. 

1080. Properties. — ^Hydrogen bromide much resembles hydrogen 
chloride in physical properties. Thus it has a similar smell, fumes 
in air, and is extremely soluble in water. The saturated solution 
contains 69 per cent, of hydrogen bromide by weight. When 
heated its solutions behave like hydrochloric acid, forming a 
constant boiling mixture (§ 1055), which boils at 126“ C. and contains 
about 48 per cent, of hydrobromic acid. 

In its chemical properties it much resembles hydrogen chloride. 
The solution reacts in the same way with metals and their oxides, etc. 

Hydrobromic acid is, however, a more easily oxidisable substance 
than hydrochloric acid. In addition to the reactions with the oxidis- 
ing agents detailed in § 1056, as reacting with hydrochloric acid, 
it is also oxidised by sulphuric acid as described in § 1078 above. It 
is oxidised also by warm hydrogen peroxide, which does not affect 
hydrochloric acid. Hydrobromic acid finds a certain use in organic 
chemistry and is also occasionally used in medicine. 

1081. The Bromides — ^The bromides resemble the chlorides in 
almost all particulars. They crystallise in the same forms. They 
are on the whole more soluble in water — silver bromide is an excep- 
tion — ^and have higher melting points and boiling points. 

Their chemical behaviour is similar but they are more readily 
oxidised than the corresponding chlorides. Thus with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid they yield free bromine as well as hydrogen 
bromide. Potassium bromide was formerly used in medicine as a 
sedative, t.e., a substance with a calming effect on disordered nerves, 
but since the potassium it contains had a depressant effect on the 
heart, sodium bromide is now used. Several good tests for bromides 
are available. If the salt is mixed with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid, bromine is evolved if a bromide is present. The 
vapour may be passed into water and identified as in § 1077. If the 
salt is soluble a few drops of chlorine water (or acidified bleaching 
powder solution) may be added and the solution shaken with carbon 
disulphide. An orange coloration in the latter indicates bromine, 

2KBr+Cl, = 2KCl+Br,. 

1082. HypoblOmitBS. — ^When bromine is added to cold catietio eode 
solution eoditun hypobromite results, 

2NaOH + Br, -= NaBr + NaOBr + H,0. 

The properties of the bypobromites are similar to those of the hypochlorites. 
They are vary easily converted into bromates when heated, 

SNaOBr « 2NaBr + NaBrO,. 
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An alkatoe Bolution of B^ium hypobromite is used in the determination of 
urea in urine. It reacts with urea, forming carbon dioxide, which 
with the free alkali, and nitrogen, which is collected Ad measured, 

CO(NHa), + SNaOBr = COj + N* + 2HaO + SNaBr. 

1083. Tha Bromates.— The bromates resemble the chlorates in 
almost all particulars. They are prepared in the same way and have 
similar oxidising qualities. 

A mixture of bromate and bromide is sometimes used instead of a 
standard volumetric solution of bromine, which, owing to the 
volatility of the latter, is unreliable. A solution of J gm.-mol. of 
potassium bromate with an excess (> | gm.-mol.) of potassium 
bromide yields, when acidified with HCl, a normal solution of 
bromine, 

KBrO, -f 6KBr -f 6HC1 = 3Br, + 3H,0 + 6Ka 

Bromic acid has been made by methods analogous to those used 
for the preparation of chloric acid, which it much resembles. Neither 
perbromates nor perbromio acid are known. 

1084. (hddes Bromine. Bromim Monoxide , — The action of bromine 
on specially reactive mercuric oxide (formed by precipitating mercuric 
chloride with very dilute sodium hydroxide at 50^ 0.) produces a certain 
proportion of bromine monoxide« 

HgO ^ 2Br2 - HgBr* 4- Br^O. 

It can be freed from bromine by absorbing the latter with pure alkali 
hydroxide. It is a dark brown unstable gas which breaks up rapidly even 
at 0® C. 

Bromine dioaMe BrOs has been made by passing a mixture of bromine with 
excess of oxygen through an ozoniser at liquid-air temperature. It is a yellow 
solid which decomposes about 0** C., forming bromine monoxide and a higher 
oxide, probably bromine heptoxide Br 207 . 

An oxide of the formula (Br 308 ),, has been formed by the action of ozone 
on bromine vapour at temperatures below 0® C. It is very unstable. 

1085. Biomme Halides*--See § 1105 . 

IODINE I, 126-91 

Iodine and its compounds have the general characteristics of the 
halogens. The reactivity of the element with hydrogen and the 
metals is decidedly less, and the stability of its oxygen compounds 
more pronounced than is the case with bromine. A few indications 
of metalloid characteristics appear in iodine. 

1086. History. — ^Iodine was first pref)ared in 1812 by the action of 
sulphuric acid on the mother liquors, resulting from the crystallisa- 
tion of kelpf the ash obtained by burning seaweed. The name 
iodine, loeiSr/^t violet coloured, was given it on account of the violet 
colonr of its vapour. 
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1087. Oconnenoe. — ^Iodine is never found free in Nature. Minute 
traces of its oom^unds are found in aU living creatures, in many 
minerals, and notimly in sea water. 

There are two chief sources of iodine : — 

(1) Certain seaweeds extract iodine from sea water, and the ash 
of these when burned contains about 0*5 per cent, of iodine as 
potassium and sodium iodides. 

(2) The nitrate deposits of Chili (v. p. 274) contain some 0*2 per 
cent, of sodium iodate, which is worked up for iodine. 

(1) Iodine from Kelp. Seaweeds vary greatly in their iodine 
content. Those uncovered by the tide yield little iodine, but the ‘ red 


IODINE VAPOUR 
FROM S'HLL 


Fig. 187. — Udells for oondensation of iodide. 


wracks,* dark-red ribbon-like seaweeds, often driven ashore after 
storms, contain a remunerative quantity. The seaweed is roughly 
dried and burned, and a fused mass of salts, consisting chiefly of 
potassium sulphate and chloride, sodium carbonate and some 1 to 
1*6 per cent, of the iodides of these metals, remains. This ‘ kelp ’ 
is then extracted with water and the solution is crystallised, when 
potassium sulphate, potassium chloride, and sodium chloride 
crystallise. The motber-liquor contains the iodides together with 
bromides, sulphides, etc. It is first treated with sulphuric acid to 
get rid of the latter and then distilled with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid. The iodine vapours are condensed in vdelh 
(Fig. 187), stoneware bottles, of which the neck of one enters a bole 
in the base of the next. The iodine is purified by sublimation as 
described below. 

(2) Much more important is the extraction of iodine from the 
mother-liquors from which sodium nitrate has been crystallised in 
the course of its manufacture from the Peruvian and Chilean mineral 
caliche. 

The mother-liquor contains sodium iodate NaI 03 , together with 
sodium nitrate, sulphate, chloride, and some magnesium salts. To 
this liquid is added the precise quantity of sodium bisulphite needed 
to precipitate the iodine. The reactions are probably (a) the forma- 
tion of iodide, and (b) the reaction of this with the io^te, 

(o) NalO, + SNaHSO, = Nal + 3 NaHS 04 . 

(6) NalO, -f 6NaI -f 6 NaHS 04 » 3H,0 + 6 Na,S 04 -f 31,. 
The solution is neutralised and the iodine, which is nearly insoluble, 
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settles to the bottom. It is washed with water, pressed roughly dry 
and then sublimed into udeUs, much as in the kelp process. 

Iodine is further purified by mixing it with !ia little potassium 
iodide (to remove chlorine) and subliming it. 

1088. Eeoovety of Iodine Residaes in the Laboratoty—iodino is 

costly enough to be worth recovering. Many laboratories do not throw away 
liquids containing iodine but keep them in a stock bottle. After three or four 
litres have accumulated, a concentrated solution of potassium dichromate in 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 ; 3) may be added, cooling if necessary. The precipitated 
iodine is liltered off, washed, dried in a desiccator and sublimed, 

KjCtjO, 4- nH2S04 -f 6KI « 8KHSO4 + Cr2(S04)3 + ^HgO + Slg 
The sublimation of iodine is best performed in the laboratory by placing 
it in a shallow crystallising dish, which is well bedded in a large sand bath, 
'rhe dish is covered with a glass plate, the joints being made nearly air-tight 



with strips of gummed paper. Tlio dish is gently heated so that the iodine 
slowly sublimes into the lid during several days. The plate may be cooled 
by means of damp blotting paper. 

A better method of purification is to place the iodine in a covered beaker 
and add a little concentrated potassium iodide solution. The mixture is heated 
till the iodine melts and is then allowed to cool. This process removes any 
chlorine. The iodine may then be washed and roughly dried on a Buchner 
funnel. The iodine is finally dried in a desiccator. 

1089. Physical Properties. — ^Iodine is a grey-black solid of metallic 
lustre. It crystallises in rhomboidal plates. The smell of iodine 
resembles that of chlorine. In large quantities the vapour is 
intensely irritating to the eyes and nose. Iodine melts at 113*7® C. 
and boils at 187® C. It vaporises rapidly, even below its molting 
point, giving off a vapour of a fine deep violet tint. The vapour has 
a density of 127 (Hg = 1) and is therefore nearly nine times as dense 
as air. 

Iodine is sparingly soluble in water, the saturated solution con- 
taining about 0*34 gms. per litre at 26® C. It is, however, readily 
dissolved by a solution of potassium iodide, with which it forms a 
loose compound, Klg. This compound is so readily decomposed that 
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the solution behaves like a solution of free iodine. Iodine is readily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, chloroform, and various hydrocarbons, 
forming violet solutions ; in alcohol, ether and oxygen-containing 
solvents in general it dissolves to form a brown solution. It appears 
that the iodine in the brown solutions is loosely combined with the 
solvent and in one or two oases the compound has been isolated. 

1090. Chemical Properties. — Iodine does not react with oxygen. 
With hydrogen it reacts, forming an equilibrium mixture of hydrogen 
iodide, hydrogen and iodine, 

H,-1-I,?*2HI. 

the reaction being far from complete and very slow. It may be 
hastened by the presence of platinum, which is an excellent catalyst. 

Iodine reacts less readily with the other elements than do the 
remainder of the halogens. Thus, among the non-metals, it reacts 
directly only with phosphorus, chlorine and fluorine. The metals 
react with it vigorously, but much less vigorously than with chlorine 
or bromine, which displace iodine from its compounds with elements 
other than oxygen. 

The oxidising action of iodine is much feebler than that of the 
other halogens. None the less it oxidises sulphites to sulphates, 
arsenites to arsenates, hydrogen sulphide to sulphur, hydrogen 
iodide being formed in each case, 

Ia+HaS = 2HI-f S 
NajAsOa -j- I, + H ,0 = NasAsOa -f 2HI. 

These reactions are utilised in volumetric analysis for the deter- 
mination of arsenic, sulphites and hydrogen sulphide by titrating 
them with standard iodine solution. 

The reaction of iodine with starch is of interest. In presence of 
even one part per million of iodine, starch solution is coloured blue. 
The nature of the compound formed is unknown. The starch solu- 
tion should be fresh, as starch is easily hydrolysed to form com- 
poimds which do not give this colour. 

The reaction of iodine with sodium thiosulphate to form sodium 
tetrathionate has found much use in analysis, 

2NaaSjO, + I, =» 2NaI + NajS^O,. 

It is an ideal reaction for volumetric analysis. It is instantaneous, 
requires no heat, wad the fading colour of the iodine marks the pro- 
gress of the titration. The end-point is marked by adding a few 
^ops of starch solution to the iodine and continuing the addition of 
thiosulphate until the blue colour vanishes. 
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Sodium thioeulplmte in readily obtained in a state of high purity, 
and <Mn be made with great ease into an accurate standard solution’ 

The method is not only valuable for determining iodine but also 
for determining any oxidising agent. (Chlorine, bromine, cupric 
salts, hypochlorites, etc., all react with iodides (?.».), giving iodine 
and water. To determine the proportion of any of these substances 
in a solution, a known volume of it is nm into excess of potassium 
iodide solution, liberating iodine. The solution is then titrated 
with Bodimn thiosulphate, and from the quantity of this used the 
weight of iodine produced, and consequently the weight of oxidising 
agent used may be calculated. 

1091. Tests for Iodine.— The starch test has been mentioned 
above. If a solution containing iodine be shaken with a little carbon 
disulphide the iodine will dissolve in it and give it a violet colour. 

1092. USM of Iodine. — Iodine is used in the manufacture of certain 
coal-tar dyes. It finds considerable use in medicine. It is an excellent 
disinfectant and is used as ‘ tincture of iodine ’ — a 10 per cent, 
solution of iodine in dilute alcohol — for the treatment of small 
wounds. Iodine in the form of iodides has a beneficial but obscure 
effect on many diseases. The thyroid gland, which lies on either 
side and in front of the windpipe, secretes a peculiar substance, 
thyroxin, which contains iodine and helps to regulate the rate at 
wMch the bodily processes take place. A deficiency of this substance 
during infancy causes idiocy — cretinism — ^and a train of peculiar 
symptoms. Both cretinism and goitre, a swelling of the thyroid 
gland, can be caused by the drinking of water in which iodine is 
deficient. 

1093. Atomic Weight of Iodine. — ^The atomic weight of iodine is 
nearly 127, as shown by the fact that not fewer than 127 gms. of 
iodine are contained in the gram-molecule of any of the many 
volatile or soluble iodine compounds of which the molecular weight 
can be determined. Its character as a halogen, moreover, necessi- 
tates a place in the Periodic table corresponding to an atomic weight 
of about 127 or about 218, and only the former value is a possible 
multiple of its equivalent, 127. 

The atomic weight may be determined by means of the ratio, 
Ag : Agl (cf. § 70), or by the decompasition of iodine pentoxide, 
the oxygen being absorbed by red-hot copper and the iodine con- 
densed. The latter method is direct, while the former depends on 
the accurately known value for silver. The best value appears to 
be 126-91. 
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1094. H^liogen Iodide, H]rdriodic Acid, HI.— Hydrogen iodide 

cannot be made by the action of sulphuric acid on an iodide. Its 
solution is usually prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide upon 
iodine, 

H,S -f I, = 2HI + S. 

The iodine is suspended in water and the gas passed through the 
mixture. When the iodine has disappeared the sulphur is filtered 
off and the liquid is distilled. 

The gas is best made by the action of water on phosphorus iodide. 
PI, + 3H,0 = H,PO, + SHI 

Red phosphorus and iodine are mixed in a dry flask, and water is 
slowly added from a tap-funnel. The gas is freed from iodine by the 
action of damp red phosphorus and dried by means of anhydrous 
calcium iodide. 

The gas is also made by passing hydrogen over heated iodine. 
The mixture of hydrogen and iodine vapour is passed over heated* 
platinised asbestos, which acts as a catalyst. Any excess of iodine 
is removed by condensation and by passing the gas over some 



damp red phosphorus. The resultant gas may be dissolved in water, 
the arrangement of two wash-bottles, as illustrated in Fig. 189, 
avoiding any possibility of the water bemg sucked back into the 
heated tube. 

1095. Properties. — ^Hydrogen iodide is a colourless gas which 
fumes in air. It has an irritating odour. It is extremely soluble in 
water, the solution saturated at 10® C. containing 70 per cent, of the 
acid by weight. When distilled a constant boiling mixture {§ 1055) 
is formed, containing 67 per cent, of hydrogen iodide by weight. 

Hydrogen iodide is readily decomposed when heated, 

2Hl5^H,-l-I,. 

It has the usual properties of an acid (§ 161 ttsq.), uid is, in addi- 
tion, a strong reducing agent. Almost every oxidising agent will 
1 Air ntoat be dispUoed by hydrogen before heating i» oonunenoed. 
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oxidise it to iodine Md water and on this fact is based the method 
of determining oxidising agents volumetricaJly (§ 1090). 

The oxidising agents which affect hydrogen iodide include those 
which affect hydrogen bromide, t.g., (o) oxygen. ( 6 ) hydrogen per- 
oxide, (c) nitric acid, (d) persulphates, (c) chlorine, (/) sulphuric 
acid, and also the following, which do not affect the other hydrogen 
halides; (g) cold dilute nitrous acid, (h) ferric salts, (i) nitrates in 
dilate acid solution, (j) bromine, (k) cupric salts. Iodine is in every 
case liberated. 

The equations are given below : — 

(а) 0,+ 4HI = 2H,0 + 2 Is. 

( б ) H,0, 4 - 2HI = 2HgO + I,. 

(c) 2 HNO 3 6 HI = 4 H 2 O 4 - 2NO 4- 3Ij (other nitrogen 

oxides may result). 

(d) KjSjO, 4 - 2HI = KjSO* 4- H,S04 4- h- 

(e) a, 4- 2HI = 2HC1 4- I*. 

I HgSO* 4- 8HI = HjS 4- 4 H 2 O 4 - 41, 

I H 2 SO 4 4- 6 HI = 4 H 2 O 4 - S 4- 3 I 2 
(g) 2HNO, 4- 2HI = 2 H 2 O 4 - 2NO 4 - Ij. 

{k) 2FeCl, 4- 2 HI ^ 2FeClj 4- I, 4 - 2HC1. 

(») As (c) above. 

(j) Br2 4-2HI = 2HBr4-I, 

(ik) 2CuSO* 4- 4H1 = 2HaSO« 4- 2 CuI 4- Ij- 
It is a useful reducing agent, partictilarly in organic chemistry. 

1096. The Iodides. — The iodides in general resemble the chlorides 
and bromides except in respect of their ready oxidation to iodine. 
Many of them have characteristic colours, such as the iodides of 
lead, mercury, bismuth and silver. 

They are recognised by their giving free iodine when warmed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide. The violet 
vapour of the iodine produced is very easily noticed. In solution 
iodides may be detected by adding an oxidising agent, such as 
chlorine or aeidified hydrogen peroxide, and shaking with a little 
carbon disulphide. The iodine liberated colours the carbon disul- 
phide violet. The starch test may also be applied to the solution 
after addition of an oxidising agent. 

1097. Potassilllil Iodide is the most important iodine compound. 
It is made from iodine by mixing iron borings, iodine and water 
and so preparing iron iodide, 

Fe 4" If ” Fel|. 
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To the solution of iron iodide is added potassium carbonate, 

Fel,+ K,CO, = FeCO, -f 2KI. 

The insoluble ferrous carbonate is filtered off and the iodide is evap- 
orated until it crystallises. For medical purposes it should contain no 
iodate, which is decidedly poisonous. The addition of dilute acid 
to the solution detects the presence of iodate, for a mixture of iodate, 
iodide and acid liberates free iodine (§ 1102), readily detected by the 
starch test. 

1098. mercuric Iodide Hgl, is of interest as existing in two forms and 
as having a remarkable complex salt with a potassium iodide K2Hgl4 (§ 456). 

1099. Cuprous Iodide Cul • — ^Iodides reduce cupric salts and conse* 
quently cupric iodide is not formed. On addition of an iodide to a cuprtc salt* 
white insoluble cuprous iodide is precipitated and iodine is set free. 

2CUSO4 + 4KI = 2CuI -h I2 + 2K2SO4. 

The reaction is used for the volumetric determination of copper. 

1100. Oxides and Oxyadds ol Iodine.— The 

oxides, I2O4, l40g and I2O6 exist. Iodic acid HIO3 
is known in the free state, and periodic acids of 
formulae H5IO4, HIO4, and H4l20fi have been 
prepared. 

1101. Iodine Pentoxide is the only important 

oxide of iodine. It is made by gently heating iodic 
acid HlOg, 

2HIO3 « H2O -f IgOft. 

It is a white solid and is much the most stable 
of the halogen oxides. With water it forms iodic 
acid, 

HgO + I2O5 « 2HIO3. 

1102. lodio Acid ESO3 is prepared by the 
action of concentrated nitric acid or of chloric acid 
upon iodine, 

IOHNO3 + I2 « 2HI08 + 4H2O 4- lONOg. 
CJoncentrated colourless nitric acid (90 c.c.) and 
iodine (30 gms.) are placed in a round dask on to 
which has been sealed a long wide glass tube to 
act as a redox condenser. A slow current of carbon 
dioxide is passed to carry off oxides of nitrogen, 
which may reduce the iodic acid. The mixture is 
boiled (bumping may be troublesome) until the 

Fio, 190. Preparation iodine has disappeared. The acid crystallises out 

of iodic acid. and is dltered off through asbestos and recrystal* 

Used from a little water. 

The best method of preparing iodic acid and iodine pentoxide employs 
chloric acid HClOa as oxidi.sing agent. 

62-5 gms. of Ba(ClO0)2 . HjO are dissolved in 100 c.c. of nearly boiling 
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water and a trifle less than the theoretical quantity of hot dUuted sulphtiric 
Mid (equal vola, cono. acid and water) is added. The solution of chloric acid 
is decanted or filtered off. Fifty grams of iodine are placed in a 600 o.o. flask, 
fitted with some arrangement for passing a slow current of air, and a 3 per 
cent, excess of the chloric acid solution is added. The flask is connected to 
some arrangement for absorbing chlorine and gently heated to start the 
reaction, 

Ig + 2HC10, - 2HIO, + a*. 

The reaction completes itself in some twenty minutes. The resulting solu- 
tion is filtered and cautiously evaporated to dryness. The iodic acid is best 
converted into iodine pentoxide by heating to a temperature of 235®~240® C. 
in a tube through which a slow current of dry air is passed. The yield is almost 
theoretical. 

It forms white crystals, which decompose when heated, forming iodine 
pentoxide as mentioned above. 

It reacts with reducing agents, giving iodine. With sulphurous acid an 
interesting delayed reaction takes plctce (v, infra). 

With hydriodic acid, iodic acid forms iodine and water. A method of deter- 
mining acids has been based on this reaction. If potassium iodate and iodide 
solutions are mixed there is no reaction. If, however, an acid is added they 
react, liberating one atom of iodine for each atom of replaceable acid hydrogen 
added. 

5 KI -f KIO3 -f 6HC1 = 6KC1 + Slg + SHgO. 

The iodine liberated is titrated with standard thiosulphate. There must of 
course, be an excess of the iodide-iodate mixture. 

The * time-reaction * between iodic acid and sulphurous acid is of interest. 
If solutions of these substances are mixed, no reaction appears to occur for 
some seconds or minutes, then suddenly the solution becomes coloured with 
iodine (conveniently demonstrated by adding a little starch). The phenomenon 
is due to the reduction of iodic acid to hydriodic acid and the reaction of these 
to form iodine. The iodine is, however, removed by the sulphurous acid as 
long as any of the latter remains. When the sulphurous acid has all been 
exhausted, free iodine appears, 

HIO3 -f SHgSOa == HI + SHgSO^ 

HlOa -f 6HI- 3 I 2 + 3 H 2 O 
I, 4- HgSOj + HgO « 2 HI -f H 2 SO 4 . 

It will be seen that rather fewer than two molecules of sulphurous acid to 
one of iodic acid is a suitable proportion. 

1103. The lodates resemble the chlorates in many ways. They are decom- 
posed by heat but less readily than the bromates or chlorates. 

1104. Periodic Acid8.-~~Acid8 mo., HJOe, H 4 T 2 O 9 have been isolated 
os white solids. Iodine heptoxide remains unknown. The simplest salts such as 
KIO 4 , Agl 04 correspond to the perclilorates, but others, such as Ag^IO^, 
NogHalOj are also known. 

1105* Compounds* — ^Untn recently it was thought that 

very few of these existed, but recently many have been discovered* These 
are summarised in a table on p. 734. 
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Name. 

For- 

mula. 

Colour (of gas). 

B.P.“ C, 

TypeAB. Chlorine monofiuoride 

OP 

Almost colourless. 

— 100-8 

Bromine monofiuoride 

BrF 

Pal® red. 

20 

Bromine monoehloride 

BrCl 

Pale brown. 

6 

Iodine monochloride . 

ICl 

2 forms solid: red 
and brown. 

97-4 

Iodine monobromide . 

IBr 

Dark red. 

116 

Type ABa Chlorine trifiuoride 

OF, 

BrFj 

Colourless. 

121 

Bromine trifiuoride . 

Colourless. 

127 

Iodine trichloride 

ICI3 

Lemon yellow solid 
vapour — ►ICI+CI2 

M.P. 101 
(16 atm.) 

TypeAB5 Bromine pentafluoride 

BrFj 

Colourless. 

40-6 

Iodine pentafluoride . 

IF5 

Colourless. 

98 i 1-6 

Type AB7 Iodine heptafluoride . 

j IF7 

Colourless. 

4-5 


These compounds are made by the direct action of the halogens on each 
other or on a lower halogen halide. 

They are, as a rule, highly reactive and behave much as a mixture of the 
individual halogens. 

1105a. Salts (d Iodine • — ^Iodine, as the heaviest member of the halogen 
family, might be expected to show some metallic properties. 

There are a number of compounds in which iodine is electro-positive. These 
include the iodine chlorides (v.a.); iodine phosphate IPO4; basic iodous 
sulphate (lOlgSO^ . iH20 ; iodine trichloracetate I(CCl3 . COO)3 ; iodine 
nitrates IllSTOala, INO3. The oxide I2O4 may well be basic iodous iodate 
10 . IO3 and I4O9 is certainly 1(103)3. Iodine in alcoholic solution fairly 
certainly gives !*“ and ions, 

2I2 31- + I+++. 

On addition of alcoholic silver nitrate we have 

3Ag+ + 3NO3- + 31- + I+++ « 3AgI I + I(N08)3. 

The iodine nitrate remains in solution. 


ASTATINE At, 210 

Astatine is radioactive and has not been obtained in weighable quantities. 
Several isotopes have been prepared artificially of which *^®At (half-life 8*3 
hours) and ^^^At (half-life 7*5 houns) are the longest lived. Its chemistry has 
been little investigated but it shows, as expected, resemblances to iodine 
although it is more easily oxidised to a positive ion, e.^., by ferric ions in nitric 
acid solution. 
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GENERAL COMPARISON OF THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE STABLE HALOGENS 


PaOPERlY. 

Fluorine. 

Chlorine. 

Atomic weight 

19*0 

35-46 

State 

Gas. 

Gas. 

Colour of vapour 

Pale-yellowish. 

Yellowish-green. 

SmeU 

Irritating. 

Irritating and 


-223“ C. 

choking. 

M.P. . 

-!n°c. 

B.P. . 

-188“C. 

•‘34rc. 

Density of solid or 
liquid 

C.L0 

1-33 

Solubility in 

Decomposes water. 

0-82 gm. 

100 gms. water 
by weight at 



15* C. 
Reaction— 

Explosive even in 


with hydrogen . 

Explosive in light. 

dark. 

All react except 

In darkness only 
if ignited. 


with non-metals 

All react except 


nitrogen and 

nitrogen, oxygen 


oxygen. 

and carbon. 

with metals 

Almost all metals 

Many metals bum. 


bum. 

All attacked. 

with water 

Instantly forms 

Slowly forms HCl 


H 2 F 2 and O 2 . 

and O 2 . 

oxidising agents 

Unaffected. 

UnaffectM. 

reducing agents. 

All react. 

All react. 

Bleaching action . 

... 

Good. 

Hydrides . 

(HF)jc 

HCl 

B.P. . 

19*4“ C. 

-85X. 

Solubility in water 

Miscible. 

890 

in gm./litre at 
10“ C. 

1 

1 


Composition of 

37 per cent. 

20-2 per cent. 

constant boiling 
mixture. 



Effect of heat 

None. 

Decomposed at 



about 1,500“ C. 

Effect of oxidising 
agents. 

Not affected. 

Permanganates, 
dIchromates, 
nitric acid, lead 



dioxide, man- 



ganese dioxide, 
oxidise it to 
chlorine and 



water. 


Brominb. 


Liquid, 
Red-brown, 
More irritating. 

59“ C, 


Requires heat to 
cause combina- 
tion. 

All react except 
nitrogen, oxygen, 
silicon, carbon, 

All metals at- 
tacked. A few 
bum. * 

No reaction. 

Possibly forms an 
oxide with ozone. 

All react. ! 

Moderate. 

HBr 

-66-7“C. 

1220 


Decomposed at 
about 800“ C. to 
some extent. 

Tliose mentioned 
under HCl and 
also hydrogen 
peroxide, chlor- 
ine and sulphuric 
acid oxidise it to 
bromine and 
water. 


Solid. 

Violet. 

Still more irri- 
tating. 

114“ C. 
187“ C. 

4-93 

0*015 gm. 


Partial and slow 
even when 
heated. 

Only phosphorus, 
arsenic and 
halogens react. 

All metals at- 
tacked except 
platinum. 

No reaction. 

Nitric add oxi- 
dises it to the 
iodic acid. 

Most reduce it to 
hydrogen iodide. 


57 per cent. 


Readily decom- 
posed (I80“ C.). 

All oxidising 
i agents, included 
under chlorine 
I and bromine, 

I also nitrous 
acid, ferric and 
cupric salts and 
bromine oxidise 
it to iodine and 
water. 
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dow oxKiiKlim of green ferrous nlioate, eMUBng violet oolottr of 
the added iaanganese to become apparent. 

Manganfse, in small quantities, colours glan and pottery 
amethyst purple ; when more is used it gives a good black. 

Ill4. l^UOganese Triozide MaOj.— This has been reported as being 
fortned whda i^otaasium permanganate is dissolved in ttdd concentrated sui< 
phuiio acid and the solution dropped on to anhydrous sodium Carbonate. 
Its existence has not been con^med. 

1115* Manganese Heptozide Mn 207 is formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid on potassium permanganate. If concentrated sulphuric acid l>e used tlte 
oxide dissolves in the excess of acid, forming thecompoimd (MnOgljSO*, but if 
potassium permanganate be added slowly to well-cooled sulphuric acid of 
the composition H2SO4 . H2O (d. 1*78), the oxide separates in oily drops. It 
has been distilled in very small quantity and forms a purple vapour. 

Alanganeee heptoxide forms a reildish- brown oil with a chlorine -I ke odour. 
When warmed, it decompoaea suddenly with a slight explosion, giving Hakes 
of manganese dioxide and evolving oxygen, 

2Mn20<^ = 4Mn02 "I" 3O2. 

With water it gives permanganic acid, 

HjO + Mn^Oy « 2HMn04. 

It is a very powerful oxidising agent, inflaming wood or paper when dropped 
upon them. 

m 6 . Ozyadds ol Manganese and their Salts.— There are three 
series of salts derived from manganese oxyacids, real or hypothetical. 
(Manganous acid), manganites . . MjMnOg 

(Manganic acid), manganates . . MlMnO^ 

Permanganic acid, permanganates . M’Mn04 

1117. Manganites . — ^When manganese dioxide, particularly when hydrated 
is treated with alkalis it forms substances known as manqanifes. It is very 
probable that these are only colloidal solutions or mixtures. 

The so-called calcium manganite flnds a use in the Weldon process for 
recovery of manganese dioxide from chlorine residues (v. § 1042). 

Potassium memganites are considered to be formed when manganese dioxide 
is heated with caustic potash. If air is present they oxidise to the mangan- 
ate (9.0.). 

1118* Manganates. — ^Manganic acid does not exist, but potassium 
manganate K2Mn04 is formed when manganese dioxide is fused 
with caustic potash, potassium nitrate being added as a rule, in 
order to supply oxygen. The process is usually performed in a flat 
shallow vessel to allow as free an access of air as possible, 

2 MnO, + 4 KOH + O, « 2K,Mn04 + 2H2O. 

The mass is extracted with water and gives a deep green solution 
from which green crystals may be obtained by evaporation. 

The action of even feeble acids causes the salt to be converted 
into the permanganate and manganese dioxide. The colour of the 
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Mdution £k>si gioen to pink and th^ manganate t»«m been 

fancifully temed the ' mineral oluineleon.’ 

SKtMhOf + 2CO, » 2K,CO, -f 2Elfh04 -f MaO, 
or 3Mn04“— -f- dH"*" «=« 2Mn04“ H" 2H|0 + MhOj. 

The manganates are powerful oxidising agents, and in general 
behave in a aimilar manner to the permanganates, l^e general 
equation for their oxidising action is 

H,0 + K,BIn04 =» 2K0H + MhO, | + 0, 

hydrated manganese dioxide being deposited as a brown precipitate. 
They are little used as oxidisii^; agents, the permai^anates being 
preferable. 

Sodium manganate Na,Mn04 contained in Condy’s fluid together 
with the permanganate. To make the fluid, crude caustic soda is 
fused with manganese dioxide at a low red heat in a shallow vessel 
for about forty-eight hours. The mass is extracted with water and 
concentrated by evaporation. 

1119. Pennanganic Acid HUh04. — ^This acid is made from 
potassium permanganate. Concentrated silver nitrate solution and 
concentrated potassium permanganate solution are mixed in equiva- 
lent proportions, when a red precipitate of silver permanganate 
results, 

Ag+ -|- Mn04~-> AgMnO,. 

This is filtered ofiF through glass wool and washed with a little water. 
It is then dissolved in much water and barium chloride is added till 
no further precipitate is given. 

Baa, + 2AgMn04 = Ba(Mn04), + 2Aga j . 

The silver chloride is filtered off and to the solution of barium 
permanganate siilphurio acid is added as long as a precipitate is 
produced, 

Ba(Mn04) j + H^SO^ = BaS04 + 2HMn04. 

The barium sulphate is allowed to settle out or is removed by 
filtration through an asbestos mat, and the solution of permanganic 
acid is evaporated cautiously. 

Permanganic acid is a brown crystalline solid, which dissolves m 
water to form a pink or violet solution, which has all the oxidising 
properties of the permanganates described, below. 

Its solution decomposes when heated, giving manganese dioxide 
and oxygen, 

4HMn04 = 2Hj|0 + 4Mn04 + SO*. 

1180. Potasadnm Femanganato KBIfa04. — ^This salt, which 
the greatest value as an oxidising agent in chemical work, is ma e, 
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as a rule, by preparing the manganate as desoribed above and 
adding to it ^ute sulphuric acid or passing carbon dioxide, 

3K,MnO« 4- 2H^04 = 2K,S04 + 2KMnO* -f MnO, + 2H,0. 
Of SMnO*” “ -f 4JBE+ =» 2Mn04~ + 2H *0 -f MnO|. 

The solution is decanted from the hydrated manganese dioxide 
and evaporated. The permanganate being sparingly soluble 
(c. 4 per cent, at room temperature) crystallises before the sulphate. 

On the laboratory scale, 10 grams of potassium hydroxide may be 
groimd with 5 gms. of potassium chlorate and melted in an iron or 
nickel vessel ; 10 gms. of manganese dioxide are stirred into the 
liquid with an iron rod. Heating is continued until the mass becomes 
dry, finally bringing the crucible to a low red heat. 

2K0H -f 2MnO, + KCIO, = 2KMn04 + H,0 + K(3L 

The Bohd is boiled with much water and saturated with carbon 
dioxide tmtil a drop on filter paper shows no green colour. The 
solution is then decanted from unchanged manganese dioxide, etc., 
filtered through glass wool, evaporated till crystals begin to form, 
decanted while hot from any precipitate and left to crystallise. 

Potassium permanganate forms dark purple crystals which appear 
greenish by reflected light. The crystals are isomorphous with 
those of potassium perchlorate. It is not very soluble in water, 
6*45 gms. dissolving in 100 gms. water at 15” C. 

Potassium permanganate is decomposed, when strongly heated, 
to the manganate, manganese dioxide and oxygen, 

2KMn04 = KjMnO* + MnO, + O,. 

When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid it gives manganese 
heptoxide, which may decompose explosively, 

2KMh04 + H,S04 = Mn,0, + K,S04 + H,0 
(2Mn,0, = 4MnO, + 30,). 

Potassium permanganate is, both in the solid state and in solution, 
a powerful oxidising agent. 

Heated in hydrogen the crystals bum, giving manganous oxide 
and caustic potash, 

2KMn04 + 6H, =. 2KOH + 2MnO -f 4H,0. 

Whm rubbed or heated with sulphur or phosphorus it explodes, and 
mixture of permanganates with organic matter may ignite spcmtane- 
omdy or explode whm robbed or heated. In this respect it shows 
its resemblance to potassium perohlora4)e. 

In solution it is the most powerful conunon oxidising agent 
available. 
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In absence of acids the general equation for its oxidation of other 
substances (JT) is 

2KMnO« 4- H,0 -f 3X = 2KOH + 2MnO, + 3X0 
or 2Mn04~ + 3X + HjO = 20H~ + 2MnO , + 3X0. 

Caustic potash and bro-wn hydrated manganese dioxide (often 
mixed with the sesquioxide) are the products. 

In strongly alkaline solution the manganate is formed, only one 
atom of oxygen becoming available, 

2KMnO* -I- 2K0H + X = 2K,Mn04 + H,0 + XO. 

In presence of acids (sulphuric acid is normally used for the pur- 
pose) the reaction is, 

2KMn04 + 4H,S04 + 6X = 2KHSO4 + SH^O -f 2MnS04 + 5X0, 
or 2Mn04- + 6H+ + 6X = 2Mn-H- + SH^O + 6X0, 

manganous and potassium salts being formed. 

The substances oxidised include nascent hydrogen, unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, ammonia^ and ammonium salts, nitrites, hydrogen 
sulphide, sulphur dioxide, sulphites, thiosulphates, phosphine, 
phosphites, hypophosphites, phosphorous acid, hydrochloric acid, 
chlorides, hydrobromic and hydriodic acid and their salts, arsenites, 
organic matter of most kinds, the lower salts of most metals, such as 
ferrous, cuprous, manganous, titanous, stannous salts and metals. 
The equations for most of these reactions are given under the 
headings of the particular compoimd, but they are readily obtained 
by writing the equation for the reaction of the compound with the 
appropriate amount of oxygen and adding this to the general 
equation for the reaction of permanganate with oxidising agents. 
Thus, if we require the equation for the reaction of acid potassium 
permanganate with ferrous sulphate we first write, 

2FeS04 + H,S04 -f O = Fe4(S04)3 + HjO 

and then 

10FeSO4 + 6H,S04 60 = 6Fej(S04)8 + 5H,0. 

By adding this to 

2KMn04 + 4 HjS 04 = 2KHSO4 + 2MnS04 + 3HsO + 50 

and eliminating what is identical (60) on each side of the resulting 
equation, we have 

10FeS04 + 2KMn04 + 9H,S04 = 6Fea(S04)8 + 2KHSO4 
+ 2MnS04 + 8H,0. 

i Oiily slowly in solution. 
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Agiun, consider ita reaction with sulphur dioxide, 

6SO, + 50 + 5H,0 = 6HjS04 

2KMn04 + 4H8S04 = 2 KHSO 4 + 2MnS04 + 3HgO + 50 
2KMn04 + 5S0, + 2HjO = HgSO* + 2 KHSO 4 + 2M;^07 ' 

In this case the equation shows us that no addition of sulphuric 
acid is necessary to bring about the oxidation of sulphur dioxide 
with the simultaneous formation of manganous and potassium 
salts. 

If we require the equation for the reaction of neutral permanganate 
a similar process may be used. Suppose we require the reaction of 
ammonia with potassium permanganate. We have 

2NH,+ 30 = Ng+3Hg0 
2KMn04 + HgO = 2K0H + 2MnO* + 30 
2KMn04 + 2NH, = N, + 2K0H + 2MnO, + 2H*0. 

It is generally better to use ionic equations. Suppose we require 
the reaction of acid potassium permanganate with a nitrite. We 
have 

6N0,- + 60 = 6N0,- 
2Mn04- + 6H+ = 2Mn++ + 3H,0 + 50 
2Mn04- + 6N0r + 6H+ = 6N0,- + 2Mn++ + 3H,0. 

The correct writing of these equations is most important in view 
of the extended use of potassium permanganate as an oxidising 
agent in volumetric analysis. The reaction of potassium perman- 
ganate with hydrogen peroxide is of interest. It is discussed in 
§ 214 and § 861. 

The analytical use of acid potassium permanganate solution 
depends on the fact that its reduction products ve almost colourless. 
Thus, on adding a standard solution of potassium permanganate to 
an acidified solution of a reducing agent its intense purple colour at 
once disappears until all the reducing agent has been oxidised. The 
next drop of the permanganate marks the end-point by colouring 
the solution pink. The method has been used for the determination 
of ferrous iron, oxalic acid, sulphites, nitrites, hydrogen peroxide, 
etc. 

Alkaline or neutral potassium permanganate is reduced to a 
greater extent than the general equation indicates by the action of 
such powerful reducing agents as hydrogen sulphide and potassium 
iodide. The manganese dioxide formed is a powerful enough oxidising 
agent to react with these, being thereby reduced to some compound 
of tervalent or bivalent manganese. 

Potassium permanganate attacks and oxidises most of the metals. 
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1121. Manganese Salts.— Manganese forms one stable series of 
salts, the manganous salts in which the metal is divalent. There 
are also trivalent salts, which are unstable. 

1122. General Properties of Manganous Salts.— Manganous salts 
are in general pink in colour and in solution furnish the manganous 
ion, Mn++. The solutions are of a pale pink tinge. Solutions of 
manganous salts give, with alkalis, a white precipitate of manganous 
hydroxide, which soon turns brown as a result of oxidation by the 
air. 

Manganous salts also give a pink precipitate of manganous 
sulphide MnS with hydrogen sulphide, provided acids are not 
present. 

Oxidising agents in alkaline solution convert them into brown 
hydrated manganese dioxide usually mixed with some of the 
sesquioxide. Thus sodium hypochlorite oxidises them in this way, 

NaOa + Mn(OH), = NaCl + MnOj + HgO. 

Oxidation to permanganate occurs if an excess of the h3q)ochlorite 
is used and heat is applied. If boiled with lead dioxide (or better, 
red lead) and nitric acid, they form permanganic acid. 

1123. Manganous Carbonate MnCOs. — ^This salt is obtained by 
the action of sodium carbonate solution on a manganous salt. It 
forms a pinkish-bufF powder, which has the general properties of 
carbonates. It occurs native as manganese spar. 

When heated in air it gives manganous oxide, which at once 
oxidises to manganese dioxide, 

MnCO, = MnO + CO, 

2MnO + O, == 2MnO,. 

1124. Manganous Nitrate Mn(NO,), is readily prepared by the 
usual methods, such as the action of nitric acid on the carbonate, 
ft is a very soluble pink salt. When ignited it leaves, not manganous 
oxide, but manganese dioxide, 

Mn(NO,), = MnO, + 2NO2. 

This is the best method for preparing pure manganese dioxide. 

1126. Manganous Sulphide MnS is formed as a pale pink or buff 
precipitate by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a neutral or alka- 
line solution of a manganese salt. 

It is readily soluble in acids, giving a manganous salt and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

1126. Manganous Sulphate BlnSO, is prepared commercially by 
heating a semi-solid mixture of manganese dioxide and sulphuric 
acid, 

2 MnO, -f 2H,S04 = 2MnSO* + 2 H ,0 + 0 ,. 
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It is recrystallised from water. The ordinary methods of preparii^ 
sulphates may also be used on the laboratory scale with more 
convenience. 

Manganous sulphate forms pink triolinic crystals with 5 molecules 
of water of crystallisation, which are isomorphous with copper 
sulphate. It has the usual properties of sulphates and manganous 
salts. 

m?. Manganous CUoride MnCl,.4H,0 . — ^This salt is readily 
obtained by boiling manganese dioxide with hydrochloric acid till 
the steam contains no cUorine. The solution so obtained usually 
contains iron, and this may be removed by adding enough ammonia 
to cause a slight precipitate, boiling and filtering. Iron and a 
little manganese are precipitated as hydroxides. The solution on 
evaporation yields rose-pink crystals of manganous chloride. 

Manganous chloride is deliquescent and very soluble in water, 
100 gms. of which dissolve 77-2 gms. of the anhydrous salt at 25” C. 
The salt finds a use in the curious process of dyeing cotton mangarwae- 
brown. The cotton is soaked in manganous chloride and passed 
through dilute caustic soda. Manganous hydroxide is precipitated 
on the fibre and is oxidised on drying to brown higher oxides. 

Manganms borate and linoleate are used as ‘ driers ’ in oil paint. 

1128. Manganic Salts. — ^These salts, in which manganese is tri- 
valent, are markedly unstable. The brown solution formed when 
manganese dioxide is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (§ 1113) is 
believed to contain manganese trichloride MnQ,, and probably 
manganese tetrachloride I^Clt. Double salts of these with alkali 
chlorides have been made. 

Manganic sulphate Mni(S 04 )s is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid on freshly-precipitated manganese dioxide or ses- 
quioxide. It forms a green solid. If crystallised with potassium 
sulphate, potassium manganese alum K|S04.Mnt(S0|)s.24H)0 is 
formed. This salt is somewhat unstable in solution, readily pre- 
cipitating hydrated manganese dioxide. 

U29. Detection and Determination of Manganese.— The forma- 
tion of potassium manganate (§1118) forms a special test for man- 
ganese. 

A piece of potash and a crystal of potassium nitrate are mixed 
with a drop of the solution or a few grains of the solid to be tested, 
and fused on a piece of porcelain. The formation of a dark green 
mass, dissolving in a little water to form a green solution of man- 
ganate, which becomes pink on the addition of dilute sulphuric acid, 
indicates the presence of manganese. 

Manganem may be precipitated ee manganese ammomom phosphate, 
ignited, and weighed as the pyrophosphate 
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M^anese may be determmed volumetricaHy by several methods, ono of 
whwh .s to titrate a hot manganous salt containing an excess of sbc salS 
,md some sum oxide »jth potassium pennanKauate. Ti.a faction resulU in 
the fonnatwn of u^luble zmo manganite. The end-point is marked by the 
supernatant liquid becoming red. 

SMnSO. -1- 2KMnU4 + SiH*0 + 6ZnO =• 6ZnO . MnOg -)- ItgSO* 211*1304, 

The method of oxidation to permanganate by sodium bismuthato and 
nitric acid described in § 836 is much to bo preferred. 


TECHNETIUM AND RHENIUM 

1180. Discovery.— In the year 1926. Noddack, Berg and Tacked 
decided that as platinum ore and columbite (§ 860) both contained 
a number of the elements which surrounded the spaces in the 
Periodic table cor^ponding to eka- and dwi-manganese, these 
latter elements might well be present in these minerals. The 
minerals were treated in such a way as to concentrate any elements 
resembling manganese, and lines in the X-ray spectra indicated the 
presence of elements of atomic weight corresponding to spaces 43 
and 76 in the Periodic table. The lighter of these elements was 
named masurium (from a district in Prussia), and the heavier, 
rhenium (from the German Rhine). 

The discovery of masurium has not been confirmed but an 
artificial radioactive element, now named techyiettum, discovered by 
Mile. Percy in 1939, fills the gap. 

TECHNETIUM Tc, Isotopes 96 and 99 

This element occurs in the fission products of uranium 235 and can also be 
made by bombarding molybdenum with neutrons. The isotope obtained from 
uranium, Tc 99, is fairly stable, decaying by a /9-ray change to ruthenium 
(half-life 2 x 10^ jnr.). Its chemical properties are being investigated. 

RHENIUM Re, 186*22 

Occurrence, — Rheni»im is present in many minerals, notably molybdenite 
and pyrolusite. The richest minerals contain up to four parts of rhenium 
per million. 

I. and W. Noddack started with more than half a ton of molybdenite 
(§ 1005). They precipitated nearly all the molybdenum from the solution 
obtained from it as ammonium phospho -molybdate (§ 785). The residue, 
after further treatment, was converted into oxides and fused with sodium 
hydroxide and sodium nitrate. Most metals present were unaffected but the 
rhenium formed sodium perrhenate NaReO*. This was reduced with hydrogen 
sulphide to a sulphide containing 1*9 per cent, of rhenimn. This was reduced 
to metal in a current of hydrogen and then heated in oxygon at 150® C, The 
volatile oxide distUied over and when reduced gave fairly pure rhenium. 

This was further purified by simil ar methods, and 1 gm. of pure rhenium was 
obtained. Potassium perrhenate is now commercially obtainable. 

»Now Fr. Ida Noddack. 
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1131. Bheoinm and Its Compoonds. —Rhenium is a grey metaJ of very 
high density ( 20 * 9 ). It has on exceedingly high melting point, 3 , 160 ^ 0 . 

It is reachly oxidised to a volatile oxide, B62O7. 

Tk% oxid€» of rhenium are many. R602» Re03, Be207, are known, and 
Re203, X HgO has been reported. Re02 seems to be analogous to manganese 
dioxide. Re207 is a fusible and volatile solid which, unlike manganese hept* 
oxide, is stable. It dissolves in water, forming perrhenic acid URe04. The 
perrhenates are the best-known compounds of rhenium. They are colourless, 
in contrast to the permanganates, and are much less powerful oxidising agents 
than these. 

Rhenium pentachloride^ ReCls, is readily prepared as a dark brown solid by 
the action of chlorine upon metallic rhenium. It loses chlorine to form the red, 
unionised Re2Cl(j when heated in nitrogen, and forms the oxychlorides 
ReOCl4 and Re03Cl when heated in oxygen. Although R0CI4 is not known 
in the free state the corresponding acid HoReClg is readily obtainable and 
resembles chloroplatinic acid in many ways. K2ReCls is best obtained by 
warming an intimate mixture of potassium iodide and potassium perrhenate 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Rhenium hexafluoride^ ReFg, obtained by direct combination, forms yellow 
crystals m.p. 18 * 8 ® C., and b.p. 47 * 6 ® C. R0F4 and H2ReF2 are also known. 

Rhenium sulphides^ ReS2 and Re2S7 are both black and very typical of this 
element. 

Rhenium carbonyl, Re2(CO)io> is formed by the action of carbon monoxide 
at 300-400 atmospheres pressure upon Re207 at 250 ® C. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

IRON, COBALT, NICKEL, AND THE PLATINUM METALS 

1138. Group Vm of the Periodic Table.--Group VIII in the 
Periodic table of MendelCeflf differs from the others in containing 
three sets each of three elements. 

(«) Iron Cobalt Nickel. 

(b) Ruthenium Rhodium Palladium. 

(c) Osmium Iridium Platinum. 

The three elements of each horizontal and vertical set resemble 
each other closely, and there is a general resemblance perceptible 
throughout the whole group. These elements are the central ones 
of the transition elements of the three long periods, and should be 
looked on as making the series of elements continuous from Group 
VIIA to Group IB. Thus the series : — 

Chromium, manganete, iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, zinc, shows a 
steady gradation of properties, as do also 

Molybdenum . . . ruthenium, rhodium, paUadium,st7ver, cadmium; 
and tungsten, rhenium, osmium, iridium, platinum, gold, mercury. 

The general likeness of the sets (a), (6), (c) above is chiefly to be 
noticed in the following particulars : Characteristic of the group is 
the high melting point of the metals, from 1,400" C. upwards, and 
also the catalytic properties of the metals. They are aU of variable 
valency and show a remarkable tendency to form stable complex 
compounds with other elements and groups. The ferrocyanides are 
paralleled by palladocyanides or platinocyanides. Cobaltammines 
and platinammines are also examples of this complex formation. 

1133. Iron, Cobalt and Nickel. — Iron, nickel and cobalt show 
numerous points of resemblance. The metals are fairly hard and 
fuse at high temperatures. They are decidedly para-magnetic, iron 
being by far the most magnetic metal, nickel and cobalt much less 
magnetic than iron, but a great deal more magnetic than any other 
clement. They are, moreover, not only strongly para-magnetic, but 
ferro-magnetic, i.e., they are capable of acting as magnets. They are 
aU three of variable valency. Their salts are isomorphoos. All three 
elements (together with the remainder of those in Group VIII) 
show a remarkable tendency to form complex compounds (ferro* 
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cyanides, fenioxalates, oobaltinitrites, oobaltioyanidai, niokeli. 
cyanides, etc.). 

The elements all fonn volatile carbonyls (§§ 1172, 1217). 

Their atomic structure is indicated in the table : — 

Eleotoont of 


2 qtia&ta. I 3 quanta. 


8 8,6 

8 8,7 

8 8,8 

Their likeness is occasioned by the fact that they have each two 
electrons in the outer valency group, but the neighbouring elements 
also share this resemblance. There is really no justification, apart 
from tradition based on Mendel^eff’s grouping, for segregating any 
particular three elements in the sequence : chromium, manganese, 
iron, cobalt, nickel, copper. 

IRON Fe, 66-86 

1184. Historical. — ^Iron has been known from very early times 
(e. 3000 B.O.), for it occurs native as meteoric iron. The date at 
which the manufacture of iron first began is hard to fix, but doubt- 
less it was coming into prominence from c. 1500 B.o. onward. In 
Homer’s time, c. 1200 b.o., iron was looked on as a valuable, if not 
precious, metal : — 

vvv S’SSe ^vv vt)\ Kam'iXvdov ijS’ kraponri 

irXewv eiri (Hvoira ttovtov ex ’ aWoQpoov^ avQpdnrov^ 

ey Te/teoT/i' /uera ^oKkov, ayco S'atdwva <rl§t]pov. 

(Odyssby L, 182). 

(’‘But now I have touched here with ship and men, sailiag on the 
wine-dark sea to peoples of foreign speech to Temese^ for bronze, and 
I bring with me burnished iron.”) 

The Romans worked iron, and in the Forest of Detm and also in 
Sussex the remains of Roman iron-works are to be found. The 
primitive method of utm working as practised by the Romans was 
probably the simple b uilding of a stack of charcoal and lumps of ore, 
1 lu Cyprus, where copper was extensively mined in antiquity. 


4 quanta. 


2 

2 

2 
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igniting this and increasing the temperature by blowing with 
bellows, a method practised by primitive peoples to-day. Small blast 
furnaces date from the late Roman period, and were steadily 
improved up to the early sixteenth century; the seventeenth 
century saw the substitution of coke for charcoal. 

In the eighteenth century the making of wrought iron from cast 
iron by puddling was discovered. The demand for iron was greatly 
increased by the development of the steam-engine and of railways. 
Throughout the late eighteenth and the nineteenth century blast 
furnaces were increased in size and efl&ciency. After 1860 the manu- 
facture of low-priced steel gave a further stimulus to production. 

1135. Occurrence of Iron. — Iron is found native as meteoric iron. 
Apparently many of the dark bodies which travel through space are 
composed of iron. These, entering the atmosphere with velocities 
approximating to twenty miles a second, heat up and bum. The 
largest may reach the ground unconsumed. They are ordinarily 
composed of iron with a small proportion of other metals, notably 
nickel. They contain, moreover, a higher proportion of the platinum 
metals than does the earth’s crust as a whole, a fact which may 
indicate that elements of high atomic number may be more stable 
under certain stellar conditions than in the solar system. 

There are three chief classes of iron ore : — 

(1) Magn^ite FegO*. — ^This ore of iron occurs in great quantities 
in Sweden and in North America on the shores of Lake Superior. 
It is very pure and furnishes a soft iron of high quality. 

(2) Hasmatite FejOg. Ferric oxide occurs as a hard reddish- 
purple mineral, and also in a brown, softer, partly hydrated form. 
The first type, * red hematite,’ is found in Cumberland and also in 
the United States and in Spain. The brown hematites are found in 
England (in Northamptonshire), France and North Germany, and 
the United States, and are as a rule much less pure than the red 
hematite. Most of the brown hematites contain a good deal of 
phosphorus, which is injurious to the quality of the iron produced, 
but their abundance renders them one of the most valuable sources 
of iron. Iron is a heavy and cheap commodity and it pays better to 
make it from a poor ore on the spot than from a rich and pure ore 
a thousand miles from the place where the metal is wanted. 

(3) Carbonate ores. These are mixtures of ferrous carbonate 
with clayey material. Spathic iron ore is almost pure ferrous car- 
bonate. Clay ironstone and Cleveland ironstone are mixtures of 
ferrous carbonate and day. Black hand ironstone contains also 
bituminons material. These ores are of comparativdy low parity. 

Many minerals besides the above contain iron, and the metal is 
very widely distributed. It is rare to find any mineral or, indeed, 
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aay natural object whatever which does not contain appreciable 
traces of the metal. 

Iron is contained in all living things. The hsemo^obin of the 
blood of animals contains iron, and this element is commonly present 
in the tissues of plants. 

1136. Extraction ol Iron Irom Its Ores. — ^This is one of the most 
important of industries. In principle it oonsiste of the reduction of 
oxides of iron to the metal by means of carbon : — 

(а) Fe,0, 4- 3C = 2Pe -|- SCO. 

(б) FejO* + 4C = SFe -f 4CO. 

(c) FeCO, = FeO + CO, 

FeO “f“ ^ 4* CO. 

In practice provision must be made — 

(1) for continuous working ; 

(2) for removal of the ‘ gangue ’ or earthy impurities mixed with 
the ore. 

(3) for removal of some of the sulphur and phosphorus in the ore, 
if these are present. 

1137. The Blast Furnace has been evolved through some three 



hundred years and is now always used for the preparation of the 
impure ‘ pig iron ’ from the ore. 

The ores, unless very pure, may be calcined, heated to redness 
befcoe they are sent to the blast furnace. This process removes 
water, if present, and also sulphur, arsenic, etc. It also reduces the 
ores to a toe state of division in which they are more readily reduced 
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in the blast fimuioe. A kiln like a lime kiln (Pigs. 86, 87). may be 
used, or the ores may be heated in rectangnlar kilns by blast furnace 
gas. 

Smdting in (he Blast Furnace. The ore is roughly crushed and 
mixed with limestone and coke in the proportions determined by the 
composition of the ore treated. These might be 12 ; 3 : 5 in the case 
of an ordinary ironstone. This material is fed into the top of a 
blastfurnace (Pig. 191) which may be 120 feet high and may hold 
some 2»000 tons of the charge. 

The chemical changes which take place during the passage of the 
ore through the furnace are the foUowing : — 

At the top of the furnace the ore becomes red hot and the gases 
passing up the furnace reduce the ore to metallic iron, 

Fe,0, + SCO = 2Pe -f SCO,. 

The iron does not melt at this stage but forms a spongy red-hot 
mass. A little further down, the limestone decomposes, 

CaC0, = Ca0 4-C0„ 

forming carbon dioxide, which combines with the red-hot coke 
forming some of the carbon monoxide which reduces the iron oxides, 

CO,+ C«2CO. 

The materials grow hotter as they descend, and the iron gradually 
dissolves carbon which lowers its melting-point, while the lime com- 
bines wdth the silica and alumina of tlic cartliy matter of tlie ore, 
forming a liquid slag of fusible calcium silicates, and aluminates, 

CaO 4* SiO, == CaSiOj 
CaO + A1,0, == CaiAlOa)*. 

In the lower part of the furnace the coke of the charge bums in 
the blast of air delivered by the ‘ twyers,’ forming carbon dioxide 
which is reduced to carbon monoxide by the red-hot coke in the 
higher parts of the furnace. The heat generated by the combustion 
finally melts the iron and slag, which form two liquid layers. The 
lighter slag is tapped off from a point somewhat above the level 
of the liquid iron, which is run off at intervals from a lower tapping 
hole into moulds. For economical working it is necessary to conserve 
the heat and chemical energy available in the excess of carbon 
monoxide which is generated by the process. This gas is usua^y 
scrubbed jGree from dust and utilised for driving the engines which 
deliver the blast and for preheating the blast, thus reducing 
the quantity of coal required. The blast furnace gas is therefore 
burnt in stoves packed with a <diequer-work of firebrick. When 
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these stoves are hot the blast is taken through them and carries their 
heat to the furnace. Three stoves usually are heating up while one 
is cooling down and thereby heating the blast. 


Considerable economy is attained by drying the blast, and this process is 
now being widely adopted. The average blast of air contains from 20 to 
120 lbs. of water per ton of pig iron made. This lowers the working tempera- 
ture, and in fact uses up valuable heat. The drying is effected by means of 
silica gel which absorbs up to 20 per cent, of moisture. The gel, made by 
addition of sodium hydrogen sulphate to sodium silicate solution, is dried and 
supported on perforated trays through which the blast passes. When it has 
absorbed a proportion of moisture, tliis is expelled by heat and the gel used 
again. A saving of some 10 per cent, of the fuel is said to be effected. 

The electric blast furnace has found some favour in countries where 
electricity is cheap and fuel expensive, for if the heating is done electrically 
only the amoimt of carbon required to reduce the iron oxide need be added. 


Fig. 192 shows such a furnace. The 
issuing gases are in part returned to 
the base of the furnace in order to 
conserve heat and to utilise as much 
carbon monoxide as possible in re- 
ducing iron oxide. The blast does not 
supply air, for since the heating is 
done electrically, the presence of air 
is deleterious. The furnaces are used 
to some extent for making very pure 
iron from a pure oxide ore and 
charcoal. 

1138. Cast Iron. — The iron 
80 obtained is far from pure, 
usuaUy containing from 1-5 to 
4 per cent, of carbon and also 
smaller quantities of silicon, 
phosphorus, sulphur, mangan- 
ese, etc. Cast iron contains, as 
a rule : Fe, 92 to 95 per cent. ; 
C, 3'6 to 4*3 per cent. ; Mn, 0-2 



to 1 per cent. ; P, 0-6 to 1 per cent. ; S, 0*3 to 1 per cent. ; Si, 1 to 2 
per cent. 

The carbon in cast iron is in part combined as iron carbide 
and in part free as flakes of graphite. Iron containing the latter 
has a perceptibly grey colour when newly broken. 

Iron is required for industrial purposes in three conditions : as 
cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron, of which the manu- 
facture has been already described, is markedly brittle and is not 
malleable enough to be worked with the hammer either cold or hot. 
Its compensating advantages are its comparatively low melting 
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point (c. 1,200® C.) and the fluidity of the molten metal. These make 
it suitable for making castings of all kinds which do not have to 
withstand great strain or violent shocks. Of the thousands of 
articles commonly made of cast iron we may instance bods, gutter 
pipes, fire-grates, lamp-posts, railings, radiators, the bed-plates of 
most pieces of machinery. 

1189. Wrought iron is practically pure iron interspersed with 2 to 
3 per cent, of slag, and so worked as to have a fibrous structure. It 
is extremely tough and is easily welded and worked under the 
smith’s hammer. The use of mild steel has largely replaced that of 
wrought iron. 

Wrought iron is prepared by puddling ^ a process which requires a 
peculiarly skilled and exhausting type of labour for which no 
satisfactory mechanical substitute has yet been found. 

The chief impurities in cast iron are readily oxidisable, and the 
process of puddling consists of the oxidation of the impiurities by 
means of iron oxide. 

A furnace, as illustrated in Fig. 193, has a bed (B) lined with iron 
oxides in some form, such as haematite. A charge of pig iron is 
placed on this, melted and stirred with long rods, known as rabbles. 
Silicon and manganese are first oxidised. The temperature is then 
lowered and the carbon in the metal reacts with the iron oxide of the 
lining and the iron appears to boil, giving out jets of carbon 
monoxide, 

SFegC + FeaOg = llFe + SCO. 

A certain amount of slag, mainly ferrous silicate, separates. The 
phosphorus oxidises at the same time and is eliminated as phosphates 



in the slag. Pure iron melts at a much higher temperature than 
cast iron and so, as the latter is purified, it gradually becomes a pasty 
mass of semi-solid iron mixed with slag. The puddler then, working 
through the door (D) of the furnace, forms the metal into masses 
called bloomSy each weighing rather under a hundredweight. These 
are hammered and rolled, out up, reheated an4 rolled again, so pro- 
ducing wrought iron of characteristic fibrous structure. Puddling 
is highly skilled labour, calling for great physical strength, and this 
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fact has led to a decline in the use of wrought iron as oompared with 
nuld steel. 

Wrought iron, apart from the slag it contains, is nearly pure iron, 
a typical analysis being : Fe,c.97 per cent. ; slag, c. 3 per cent. ; 
C, 0-02 per cent. ; Mn, 0*005 per cent. ; P, 0*07 per cent. ; S, 0*02 per 
cent. ; Si, 0*03 per cent. 

IIM. Steel. — ^The greatest quantity of iron is used iu the form of 
steel, which is iron containing from 0*5 to 1*5 per cent, of carbon, not 
.more than a trace of phosphorus and sulphur (less than 0*1 per cent.) 
and up to 0*5 per cent, of manganese, and 0*3 per cent, of silicon. 
Other metals may be added in comparatively large quantities for 
special purposes, notably, chromium for making stainless steel and 
manganese, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten and vanadium for 
various forms of tool steel. 

The chief processes for preparing steel are : — 

(1) The cementation process. (Production c. 200,000 tons per 
annum.) 

(2) The acid and basic converter processes. (Production c. 
7,500,000 tons per atmum.) 

(3) Acid and basic open-hearth processes. (Production, e. 
64,000,000 tons per annum.) 

(4) Electrical processes. (Production c. 200,000 tons per annum.) 

1141. Cementation Process. — ^The oldest process for making steel 


Jacket heoUna 
blast 



Fio. 194. — Section of Bessemer 
oonverter. 


is the cementation process. In 
this process good pure wrought 
iron is cut up into bars, bedded 
in charcoal and heated for 
about seven days. The effect 
of the process is to cause the 
iron to take up carbon, which 
probably reacW it as carbon 
monoxide. The centres of the 
bars are much less affected 
than their surfaces, and it is 
usual to melt and oast the steel 
so produced to make it uniform 
in character. The product is 
the so-called * crucible steel * 
used for the finest purposes : 
shears, razors, and tools of 
various kinds. 

1142. Bessemer Sted.— The 


production of steel was enor- 
mously simplified by directly oxidising the impuritieB by a blast of 
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air forced through the molten pig iron, contained in an egg-shaped 
vessel known as & converter (Fig. 194). The principle of the process 
depends on the oxidation of carbon to carbon monoxide, and silicon 
to silica, which forms with the metal a slag of silicate. The phos- 
phorus is more difficult to deal with, and for the original Bessemer 
process, where the converter is lined with ganister, a siliceous material, 
only pig iron free from phosphorus can be used. Such iron is obtained 
from most of the red haematites. 

By lining the converter with a mixture of lime and magnesia 
mixed with tar to bind it, and by adding lime at the end of the 
blow, phosphorus can be almost completely removed. This is the 
basis of the Qilchrist-Thomas process. In this process silicon must 
not be present in large quantities, for the silica rapidly attacks the 
basic li^g, forming calcium silicate as a slag. The slag from the 
Gilchrist-Thomas process forms, when ground, a useful phosphatic 
manure known as basic slag (v. p. 346). 

The melted iron (straight from the blast furnace as a rule) is run 
into the converter and the blast is turned on. The silicon and 
manganese react with the iron oxide formed, and while this is 
happening no flame issues from the mouth of the converter. 

Si + 3FeO = FeSiOg + 2Fe 
Mn + FeO = Fe -}- MnO. 

Next the carbon reacts, 

FeO + FegC = 4Fe + CO, 

and a large flame issues from the mouth of the converter. Wlien 



Fiq. 196. — Open-hearth process. 


the flame dies down the molten metal is nearly pure iron with a 
certain amount of dissolved oxide. To remove this latter oxide 
some spiegel-eisen (pig iron containing about 20 per cent, of 
nianganese) is run in. A violent reaction ensues. MOTt of the 
manganese is oxidised, thus removing all oxygen from the iron, while 
the carbon, etc., brings its composition to that of mild steel, say. 
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Fe, 984 per cent. ; C, 04 per cent. ; Mn, 0*9 per cent. ; P, 0-1 per 
cent. ; S, 0*06 per cent. ; Si, 0-1 per cent. 

1143* The open-hearth process of making steel is by far the most 
important. In this process pig iron, scrap iron and iron oxide are 
melted together at a very high temperature. The reactions are 
similar to those in the puddling furnace (§ 1139), and, as in this pro- 
cess, the iron oxide reacts with the carbon, silicon, manganese and 
phosphorus of the pig iron, producing the oxides of these elements. 
Carbon monoxide escapes and burns in the air blast. The other 
oxides combine with the linings and form slag. The process is 
simple in principle but in practice it required some new method of 
heating to raise a huge furnace, containing perhaps 100 tons of iron 
to a strong white heat (c. 1,600° C.). 

The furnace illustrated in Fig. 195 is constructed externally of cast iron, 
and is thickly lined with a resistant firebrick containing much silica. The bed 
of the furnace is either hasic, consisting of lime and magnesia, or acidic, con* 
sisting of refractory sand. The former is used where much pliosphorus is 
present. The furnace is charged with pig iron, scrap steel and some form of 
iron oxide (hsematite, etc.). Producer gas from a separate producer is led into 
the furnace through a ‘ regenerator,* R 2 , containing a chequer-work of fire 
bricks, wliich have been previously heated by the products of combustion. 
Air passes into the furnace through a second hot regenerator, Rj. The gas 
and air bum in the furnace chamber and, since they start at a high tempera- 
ture, their combustion raises them to very high temperature indeed. The 
hot products of combustion pass off through another pair of openings and 
part with their heat to the regenerators, Rj, R 4 , as they leave. When these 
regenerators are hot and the others cool, the gas and air are switched over to 
the hot regenerators, R 3 and R 4 , while the hot products of combustion pass 
away through R^ and Rg, heating them once more. 

The process has gained its supremacy owing to the ease of controlling the 
composition of the steel produced, the uniformity of the product and the fact 
that steel scrap, of which great quantities are available, may be used. It uses 
fuel, which is a disadvantage as compared to the Bessemer processes, but this 
is counterbalanced by the better yield of steel. 

1144. EldCtnO StodL — Electric furnaces give a peculiarly pure steel 

very free from sulphur. The furnaces 
are commonly used for further refining 
ordinary steel, for the cost of making 
steel electrically from pig iron and 
oxide is somewhat high. Steel is melted 
on a basic lining and some lime with 
a little sand and fluorspar (to act as 
a flux) is added. The ftiraaoe is closed 
BO as to be free from oxygen, and left 
for some time. The lime forms 
calcium carbide and sulphide, while 
the reducing conditions remove all 
oxygen. If an alloy-steel (cf. § 
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for tlie large gas engines which supply the blest. 
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to be made aome ferro-manganeee. ferro-chromium, etc., are added. The pro- 
duct is of the qu^ty of the 6ne crucible ateel made by cementation, and is 
much leaa expensive. The absence of contact with furnace gases renders the 
castings m^e from it quite free from gas bubbles, a very important feature 
in steel which may be required to undergo great stress. 

1146. The Nature o! Steel.— Steel ia the most valuable form of iron, 
combining as it does great strength and hardness with toughness 
and the possibility of being worked with the hammer. It has, more- 
over, the valuable property of being hardened or softened, by 
suitable heat treatment, or tempering. 

When steel is cooled slowly— preferably annealed— it is compara- 
tively soft and can be bent, punched, etc., without breaking. If, on 
the other hand, it is suddenly cooled from a high temperature 
(750® C. or over) it becomes intensely hard and very brittle, too 
brittle for most purposes. If the steel is then carefully reheated, it 
becomes less brittle and less hard, and by regulating the temperature 
steels suitable for various purposes are obtainable. Thus, steel for 
razors is reheated very little, for it must be very hard and need 
undergo no shocks. Steel for chisels, etc., must be heated to a good 
deal higher temperature, for these, while they should be as hard as 
possible, must not bo at all brittle. 

To understand these properties of steel it is necessary to realise 
that we are not considering a pure material but a mixture of iron 
and carbon. These elements form a compound^ cementite, FcgC, 
and several solid solutions of carbon in iron, e.gr., martensite and 
austenite. Iron itself exists in several allotropic forms. 

Pure iron consists of a mass of crystals of ferrite or a-iron. Iron 
with a small proportion of carbon (low carbon steel) separates on 
slow cooling into crystals of pure iron [ferrite) and a material of finely 
laminated structure, called pearlite (Plate XVI.), consisting of 
alternate layers of iron and iron carbide [cementite). A steel with 
more carbon separates into iron carbide (cementite) and the same 
pearlite (Plate XVII.). If it is quenched, t.c., suddenly cooled 
from a high temperature, the separation into iron and iron carbide 
does not occur, and a very hard and brittle solid solution of carbon 
in iron remains. These solid solutions (austenite or martensite) 
(Plate XVIII.) when gently heated are partly converted into 
cementite, and this intimate mixture of cementite and martensite 
(known as troostite) is the main constituent of tempered steel. 

Cast iron differs from any type of steel in that it contains particles 
of free graphite interspersed amongst pearlite and cementite. The 
other impurities present greatly modify the character of its structure. 
Its miorostructure is not unli ke that of Plate XVII., but is inter- 
spersed with black particles of graphite. 
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Very pore iron for laboratory purposes may be prepared by 
reduction of pure ferric oxide in a current of hydrogen, 

Ee^Oi 3H| = 2Ee 3&|0. 

The electrolysis of a solution of a ferrous salt also yields iron of very 
high purity. 

1145a. Alloy Steels. — The addition of other metals, usuaUy in 
small proportion, to steel gives a number of industrially useful 
alloys. The composition and properties of these are summed up 
in the following table. 


BLEMBOT rNELCBNOB UPOH THE STEEL 


USES 


(1) A1 

(2) Cr 

(3) Co 

(4) Cu 

(5) Mn 

(6) Mo 

(7) Ni 

(8) Si 

(9) Ti 

(10) W 

(11) V 


Hardens the metal considerably. 

Deoxidises, removes Fe oxides. 
Hardens slightly. Increases corro- 
sion and oxidation resistance. 
Gives some strength at high tem- 
peratures. Kosists abrasion and 


Gives hardness which persists at red 
heat. Helps to retain permanent 
magnetism. 


Strengthens, and gives resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion. 


Hardens markedly and reduces plas- 
ticity. Counteracts the brittleness 
caused by sulphur, 
liaises the strength and hardness of 
steel when hot. Enhances corro- 
sion resistance. 


Strengthens and toughens steel. 

Enhances hardening properties. De- 
oxidises, and improves corrosion 
resistance. 

Hardens, and prevents local deple- 
tion of Cr in stainless steels during 
heat treatment. 

Forms hard, abrasion-resisting, par- 
ticles in tool steels. Increases 
strength and hardness at elevated 
temperatures. 

Hardens, and favours the retention 
of permanent magnetism. 


Used in heat-resisting 
steels. 

Under 1*5 per cent, 
in structural steel 
0-6-4 per cent, in 
tool steels. 12-30 
per cent, in stain- 
less steels. 

6-12 per cent, in high 
spof^d cutting tools. 
16-40 per cent, in 
cobalt-steel 
magnets. 

c. 1 per cent, used to 
increase strength : 
c. 0-2 per cent, to 
reduce corrosion. 

Up to 2 per cent, in 
most structural 
steels. 

0- 2 per cent, in con- 
structional steels. 
Up to 9 per cent, in 
high - speed tools 
tests. 

Machine - parts and 
stainless steels. 

Up to 2 per cent, in 
spring steels. 

Up to 1 per cent, in 
Cr stainless steels. 

1- 2 per cent, in high- 
speed tools. 6-9 per 
cent, in magnet 
steels. 

Up to 6 per cent, in 
tool steels. 10 per 
cent, in magnet 
steels. 
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Steel is usually alloyed with several metals, each enhancing some 
property, or set of properties. The composition of a typical tool- 
steel. for instance, is as follows : 6 per cent. Co, 4 per cent. Cr 
14 per cent. W, 0-76 per cent. C, 2 per cent. V. 0-5 per cent. Moi 
balance, Fe. The magnet steel, Fical/oy, which retains permanent 
magnetism better than any other known material contains 3G-62 
per cent. Co, 6-16 per cent. V. and 30-62 per cent Fe. 

1146. Physical Properties of Pure Iron.— Iron is a white metal. It 
melts at the high temperature of 1,528° C., and it boils at 2,735° C. 
The melting point is considerably lowered by the presence of carbon. 
Its density is 7-86, and its specific heat is 0108. The magnetism of 
iron is a remarkable phenomenon. Some degree of magnetism is 
exhibited by almost all elements, some being slightly repelled, 
others attracted by the magnet. Iron, however, shows a far more 
powerful degree of magnetism than any other element. The property 
is only exhibited below 769° C., and is therefore probably connected 
with the form of iron known as a-iron. Two other forms of iron 
probably exist at higher temperatures. 

1147. Chemical Properties. — Iron combines readily with oxygen, 
burning in air if finely divided and burning vigorously in oxygen, 
emitting peculiar branched sparks. The magnetic oxide of iron, 
Fej 04 , is produced. The ready combustion of iron in a stream of 
oxygen has been used for cutting large masses of metal, such as 
armour-plate. The metal is heated locally to a white heat by an 
oxyscetylene blowpipe and the acetylene is then cut off. By suitable 
regulation of the oxygen stream the iron is made to bum away in 
any direction desired. 

Iron bums in chlorine, yielding ferric chloride (§ 1170), and in 
sulphur vapour yielding ferrous sulphide, 

2Fe -f 3a, = 2FeCl, 

Fe -{“ S = FeS. 

It combines directly with the other halogens. Iron forms com- 
pounds with phosphorus, carbon and silicon when heated with them, 
and these are present in oast iron and steel. 

Red-hot iron reacts directly with water in the form of steam, the 
magnetic oxide and hydrogen being formed, 

3Fe + 4H,0 = Fe.O, + 4H,. 

1148. Rosting of Iron.— With cold water a different type of 
reaction takes place. Everyone is familiar with the fact that iron, 
if allowed to become damp, becomes covered with a reddish-yellow 
material known as rust. Analysis shows this to be a mixture of 
ferric hydroxide and ferric oxide, varying in composition between 
the limits Fe(OH), or (Fe,0,.3H,0) and Fe,0,. 
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The actual process of rusting is, of course, of the highest import* 
ance, for the final fate of most iron articles is to be destroyed by 
rust. 

Water alone will not cause rusting to take place, as the following 
experiment will show. Of two fla-sks one is filled with tap water and 
the other with the same water boiled vigorously for twenty minutes 
to remove all air, and a bright iron or steel nail is placed in each. 
The surface of the boiled water is covered with an inch of melted 
vaseline or heavy oil to exclude all air, and the other flask is plugged 
with cotton wool to admit air but exclude dust. In a year’s time 
the nail in the open flask will be almost wholly converted into rust, 
while that in the boiled water remains bright. That liquid water 
and not merely water vapour is needed for rusting is shown by the 
fact that iron articles kept warm, e.^., a pocket knife kept in a 
trouser pocket, do not rust despite the fact that water vapour 
always surrounds them. 

If it is completely unstrained pure iron vdll not rust in presence of 
pure water and pure oxygen. It is well established that an impurity 
in the iron or a state of strain is necessarj" to cause rusting and that 
the process is greatly accelerated by the presence of carbon dioxide*. 
If one part of the piece of metal is electropositive with respect io 
another, that piece will tend to dissolve more rapidly, just as puni 
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Fig* 197. — Effect of difference in Fig. 198. — ^Rusting of iron by 

potential in causing rusting of iron. differential aeration. Note that in 

this and Fio. 197. the ” current ” 
is figured as flowing from negative 
to positive, the actual direction 
of flow of electrons, 

zinc dissolves in acid more rapidly when in contact with a piece of 
copper. Ordinary iron and steel contain numerous impurities, which 
set up centres of rusting, and even if such impurities are not present 
a scratch on the surface of the iron will start rusting, for the metal 
which has been strained or deformed by pressme, etc., is electro- 
positive to the unstrained metal. 

If, of two adjacent portions of iron, one is more electronegative 
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(cathodic) and the other more electropositive (anodic), the iron 
at the latter loses electrons and goes into solution as ferrous ion 
Fe++, 

The electrons flow to the cathode where, if oxygen is present, 
hydrogen ions are discharged and set up a back— E.M.F. The little 
cell becomes polarised and rusting ceases. But if oxygen is present 
it acts as a depolariser (like MnOa the Leclanche cell (§ 124) ) and 
the reaction ^0^ + HjO + 2©-> 20H- takes place and hydroxyl 
ions are produced. This allows the corrosion (at the anode) to pro- 
ceed. No corrosion occurs at the cathode. The ferrous ion and 
hydroxyl ion diffuse into the water and where they meet react giving 
the very insoluble Fe(OH )2 which deposits. Subsequently this is 
oxidised to Fe(OH )3 by the oxygen from the air. TMs may occur 
on the metal or elsewhere. It is noticeable in the experiment 
described above that rust deposits on the walls of the flask as well 
as on the metal, showing the latter was at some time dissolved. 

It has recently been shown by U. R. Evans that an important 
cause of rusting is differential aeration. If a cell be set up of which 
one element is iron in water containing dissolved oxygen and the 
other iron in oxygen-free water, a current flows, the aerated metal 
being the cathode and the non-aerated the anode. Thus corrosion 
takes place at the non-aerated portion. 

The ferrous ion so produced will dissolve and, where it meets 
hydroxyl ions and the oxygen of the air, will form ferric hydroxide. 
Thus corrosion is worst at the deepest part of a rust-spot — the part 
most remote from the air — and thus a spot of rust tends to “ pit ” 
and form a hole. 

1149. Action of Acids upon Iron.— When acids which are not 
oxidising agents attack iron, a ferrous salt and hydrogen are formed, 

Fe + 2HC1 = Fea, + H,. 

Cast iron and steel evolve their combined impuidties (§1147) as 
gaseous hydrides. Thus the hydrogen obtained by dissolving cast 
iron in acids contains various hydrocarbon gases, such as acetylene, 
and smaller quantities of hydrogen sulphide, phosphine, arsine, and 
^icon hydride. The gas is therefore poisonous and malodorous. 

Acids which are oxidising agents are reduced. Thus concentrated 
sulphuric acid yields sulphur dioxide, and both ferrous and ferric 
sulphates, 

Fe -f 2 H,S 04 = FeSO* + SO» + 2 H 20 
2FeS04 + 2H,S04 = Fej(S04)3 + 2 H 3 O + SO,. 

A good deal of sulphur is also produced. 

Dilute nitric aoid is reduced to ammonia, while more concentrated 
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acids give nitrous oxide, nitric oxide and nitrogen peroxide. Ferrous 
nitrate is formed with very dilute acids, but with more concentrated 
acids the ferric salt is produced. (For equations, v. § 744). 

Concentrated nitric acid renders iron passive. Iron immersed in 
concentrated nitric acid or chromic acid remains bright and un* 
affected, and if removed, appears chemically inert, failing, for 
example, to precipitate copper from copper sulphate. It is generally 
held that this passivity is due to the nitric or chromic acid producing 
a transparent impervious layer of oxide (probably the magnetic 
oxide of iron, FeyOf), which protects the metal from chemical action. 

Iron is not appreciably attacked by alkalis except at high tem- 
peratures. If fused with alkalis and an oxidising agent ferrates may 
be formed (p. 766). 

1150. Atomic Weight of Iron . — ^That the atomic weight of iron is 
nearly 66 is shown by the application of Dulong and Petit’s law, and 
also by the vapour densities of its volatile compounds {e.g., the 
carbonyls). 

The equivalents of iron in ferrous and ferric compounds respec- 
tively are nearly 28 and 18*7. 

Accurate values have been obtained by converting known weights 
of ferrous chloride and bromide into silver chloride or bromide, and 
also by the reduction of ferric oxide to the metal. The results 
obtained indicate a value of 65 *85. Iron consists of two isotopes of 
atomic weight, 66 and 54. 

1151. Iron Hydrides • — The report that a black powder FeH2, and a black 
viscous oU FoHg, result from the action of magnesium phenyl bromide on 
chlorides of iron has not been confirmed. 

Oxides and Hydboxidbs or Ibon. 

There are three oxides of iron : — 

Ferrous oxide FeO 

Ferrosoferric oxide .... Fe ,04 

Ferric oxide Fe,0| 

1152. Ferrous Oxide FeO . — ^This oxide is difficult to prepar,e in the 
pure state. It is prepared by reducing ferric oxide heated to 300° C. 
in a current of hydrogen, 

Fej 03 ”1“ Hj 2FeO -f- HjO 
or by heating ferrous oxalate, 

(COO) 2 Fe = FeO + CO + CO*. 

The oxide is in both oases likely to contain metaUic iron. 

Ferrous oxide is a black powder, which bums, often spon- 
taneously, in air, forming ferric oxide. 
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It is a basic oxide, readily dissolving in acids to form ferrous salts 

The oxide is rarely met with, owing to the difficulty of preserving 
it from further oxidation. ® 

1168. Perwras hydroxide Pe(OH)j is prepared by the action of 
solutions of alkalis upon solutions of ferrous salts. If great precau- 
tions are taken to exclude air it forms a white precipitate, but if air 
is present it becomes green and finally brown, ferric hj'droxide being 
formed, 

4Pe(OH), + 0, + 2H,0 ^ 4Fe(0H),. 

It is difficult to prepare in the dry state for this reason. 

Ferrous hydroxide, like other ferrous compounds {». § 1166), is a 
strong reducing agent. 

1154. Perrosofenic Oxide, Magnetic Oxide of Iron, PejO,.— This 
oxide is formed when iron burns in oxygen or when it is heated in 
steam. It occurs in nature as magnetite. This mineral, which forms 
shining black crystals or masses, is the lodostone or natural magnet. 
Naturally occurring pieces of this substance have acquired, as a 
result of the influence of the earth’s magnetism, north and south 
magnetic poles. Pieces of the natural mineral are true magnets and, 
if suspended, will point north and south as does a compass needle. 

The magnetic oxide is unaffected by heating in air to temperatures 
easily attainable in the laboratory. At very high temperatiues, 
1,300® C. and above, it forms ferric oxide. Hydrogen reduces it to 
the metal. 

Acids do not readily attack the oxide, but hydrochloric acid 
forms ferric and ferrous chloride, 

Pe,Ot -f 8HC1 = FeQ* + 2FeCl, + 4H,0. 

Nitric acid does not affect the oxide, as usually prepared. 

1155. Feme Oxide Fe 203 . — ^This oxide occurs in vast quantities as 
a hcematite and specular iron ore, which latter is a crystalline form. 
It is a by-product of the roasting of iron pyrites in the manufacture 
of sulphur, 

4PeS, + 110, = 2 Fej 03 + 8S0,. 

In the. laboratory it may be made by heating ferric hydroxide, or 
better, by heating ferrous sulphate, 

2 PeS 04 = Fe,0, + SO, + SO,. 

The finely divided oxide produced by the latter process is some- 
times known as jeweUer’s rottye. 

Perrio oxide is a red powder of which the tint varies somewhat 
with the mode of preparation. The pigments, red ochre, Venetian 
red, Indian red, are all forms of this oxide. It is an extremely stable 
substance, unaffected by heat or the action of air or water. Hydrogen 
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and carbon monoxide reduce it to ferrous oxide and then to the 
metal. 

The oxide prepared at a low temperature is fairly easily attacked 
by acids, but when heated to about 650° C. it glows and is thereafter 
resistant to the action of acids. In this state nitric acid will not 
affect it, while hydrochloric and sulphuric acids attack it but slowly, 
forming ferric salts, 

Fe,0, + 6HC1 = 2Fea, + 3H,0. 

Ferric oxide finds extensive uses as an ore of iron, as a red pigment, 
as a polishing powder, and as a catalyst in the contact process for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

Ferric Hydroxides. The gradual hydrolysis of (hj^dratod) ferric 
ions involves a whole series of complicated equilibria, e.g., 

Fe+++ + HaO ^ FeOH+ + + 

FeOH++ + HaO Fe(OH)2+ + H ' 

Fe(OH)2+ -h HaO 5^ Fe(OH)3 -f- H+ 

together with polymerisation stages such as, 

2Fe{OH)++ ^ FettO— Fe++ + HaO. 

There thus appears to be more than one ferric hydroxide. Among 
them the hydroxide a-FeO(OH), i.e., re(OH)3 less water, is known 
as goethite, and is the chief constituent of iron rust. FcaOg, SHaO, 
i.e., 2Fe(OH)3, occurs in the brown precipitated ferric hydroxide 
obtained by the action of alkalis on ferric salts. 

Ferric hydroxide Fe(OH)a forms a brown voluminous precipitate. 
When dried and heated it forms ferric oxide. It is readily soluble 
in acids, forming ferric salts. 

Ferric hydroxide is easily obtained eis a colloidal solution. The 
simplest method of preparing such a solution is to add to 600 c.c. of 
vigorously boiling water 2 to 3 c.c. of 30 per cent, ferric chloride 
solution. The colloidal solution may be dialysed (§ 698) to purify it. 

The Ferrites are compounds of bases with ferric oxide. They are 
prepared by heating intimate mixtures of the oxides of metals with 
ferric oxide. In this respect ferric oxide behaves as an acidic oxide. 

Ferrates contain iron in the hexavalent state and form reddish- 
purple solutions resembling the permanganates, both in colour and 
in oxidising properties. Potassium ferrate KjFeO, may be made 
by the action of chlorine on a suspension of ferric hydroxide in 
caustic potash solution, 

2Fe(OH)3 -I- lOKOH + 30, = 2K,Fe04 + 6KC1 + 8H,0, 
or by fusing iron filings with potassium nitrate. 
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Salts of Ibon. 

Iron forms two series of salts : — 

Ferrous salts, in which iron is divalent. 

Ferric salts, in which iron is trivalent. 

1166 . General Properties of Ferrous Salts.— The ferrous salts are, 
in general, white when anhydrous and pale green when hydrated or 
in solution. They have a peculiar ‘ chalybeate ’ bitter taste, and are 
not poisonous in reasonable doses. Ferrous salts are particularly 
characterised by their reducing power. 

Ferrous salts are in presence of acids oxidised to ferric salts by 
the majority of oxidising agents. 

The characteristic reaction for the reducing action of a ferrous salt 
in solution is 

2Fe+ + + ‘2H+ + XO = 2Fe+ + + f HjO + X 

If acids are not present basic salts are produced. Among the oxidis- 
ing agents which will oxidise ferrous salts to ferric salts are free 
oxygen, nitric acid, the halogens, the permanganates and dichro- 
mates. 

The oxidation of solutions of ferrous salts by free oxygen is 
apparently brought about mainly through the hydroxide. Solu- 
tions of the salts in water alone contain free ferrous hydroxide as a 
result of hydrolysis and oxidise rapidly. Strongly acid solutions 
contain little or no hydroxide and are oxidised only slowly by free 
oxygen, 

FeSO^ + 2H2O ^ Fo(OH) 2 -f H2SO4 
4Fe(OH)2 + O2 + 2H2O 4Fe(OH)3 
.m(()H)3 3H2SO4 - Fc2(.S04)3.Fe(0H)3 + GILO. 


Brown basic ferric salts are the final product. 

Ferrous salts are occasionally used as reducing agents. Thus gold 
and silver salts are reduced to the metal by solutions of ferrous salts, 

AuCl, + 3FeS04 = Au + FeCl, -f Fe2(S04)s. 

Mercuric chloride is reduced to mercurous chloride by ferrous 
chloride under the influence of light, 

2Hg++ + 2F0++ = 2 Fe+++ -f Hg,-^+. 

Ferrous salts form dark-coloured additive compounds with nitric 
oxide, such as FeSO4.NO, FeClj.NO, etc. The colour is probably 
due to a coloured ion, [FeNO]++. Ferrous salts are catalysts for 
many oxidation and reduction reactions, particularly where the 
oxidising agent is hydrogen peroxide. 
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Ferrous salts give, with alkalis, a whitish or greenish precipitate of 
ferrous hydroxide, 

Fe-H- -f- 20H-->Fe(0H),. 

With hydrogen sulphide they give a black precipitate of ferrous 
sulphide, 

FeSO^ HgS ^ FeS -j- H 2 SOf, 

but precipitation does not take place in presence of acids, nor 
is it complete luiless alkalis are present (§ 902). Ferrous salts 
are distinguished from ferric salts by their reaction with ammonia, 
which yields a green precipitate with ferrous salts and a brown 
precipitate with ferric salts. They are also detected even in very 
small quantity by the blue precipitate of Turnbull’s blue given 
when potassium ferricyanide is added to their solutions (v. § 1171). 

1157. Feirons Carbonate FeOOs occurs native as spathic iron ore. 
It is obtained also by adding air-free sodium carbonate solution to 
air-free ferrous sulphate solution. It forms a white precipitate, 
which becomes green and then brown in presence of air. 

In presence of excess of carbon dioxide the unstable soluble 
ferrous bicarbonate, Fe(HC 03 ) 2 , is formed. 

1158. Ferrous Nitrate has been prepared as a hydrate, 
Fe(N08),.6Hj0. It is very unstable and is best prepared by grinding 
equivalent quantities ferrous sulphate with lead nitrate in the 
presence of dilute alcohol, in which lead sulphate is very insoluble, 

FeS04.7Ha0 + Pb(NOa)8 = Fe{N03)2.6Hj0 + PbSO* | + HjO. 

Evaporation at a low temperature yields green crystals very 
soluble in water. They readily decompose, forming basic ferric nitrate. 

1159. Fbrrous Sulphide FeS. — ^Ferrous sulphide is obtained by 
heating iron with sulphur or by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a 
ferrous salt. 

It is a black insoluble substance. Heated in air it is oxidised to 
ferrous sulphate and on further heating to ferric oxide, 

FeS 20j = FeSO^, 

, 2FeS04 = Fea0a-f SO,+ SO,. 

It dissolves in acids, forming ferrous salts and hydrogen sulphide 
and is the usual source of the latter gas (§ 898). 

1160. Fenons Sulphate, Green Vitriol, FeSOf . 7H,0.— Ferrous 
sulphate is the most important of the ferrous salts. It occurs native 
as melaiUerite or ‘ copperas,’ which results from the oxidation of 
pyrites. This substance was known to the Greeks and Bomans, 
who used it both medicinally and in the preparation of ink. The salt 
is prepared commercially by stacking iron pyrites in heaps and 
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exposing them to the action of air and water. Ferrous sulphate and 
sulphuric acid result, the latter being neutralised by scrap-iron, 

2 FeS, -f 70, -f 2H,0 = 2FeS0, + 2H,S0, 

Fe 4 - H,SO, » FeSO, -f H,. 

The Uquors are boiled down and crystaUised. Ferrous sulphate, 
so made, usually contains traces of other metals. The pure salt is 
best made by heating pure iron wire with dilute sulphuric acid 
(c. 30 per cent.) until no more will dissolve. The hydrogen evolved, 
which has an offensive odour if the iron is not free from impurities^ 
may be led into a Bunsen flame and burned. The solution is heated 
to filing and rapidly filtered into a basin containing a few drops of 
the dilute acid. The salt crystallises and should be well dried on 
filter papers at a temperature not above 30“ C. A product free from 
ferric sulphate may be made by precipitating the salt with alcohol. 

Ferrous sulphate is white when anhydrous, but the usual salt, the 
heptahydrate, is green. 

When heated, water of crjrstallisation is first lost and the salt then 
decomposes, forming first ferric sulphate and then ferric oxide, 
giving off sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxide, 

2 FeS 04 = Fe 203 -f- SO, SO,. 

This process was once used to prepare sulphuric acid, whence its 
name oil of vitriol. 

Solutions of ferrous sulphate are valuable reducing agents 
(«. § 1156). Ferrous sulphate forms a compound, FeSO4.NO (which 
has been isolated as unstable red crystals) with nitric oxide, and the 
colour of this has been utilised in the ‘ brown-ring test ’ for nitric 
acid or nitrates (». § 749). 

Ferrous sulphate is used in the preparation of nitric oxide 
(§ 712 (3) ) and of ferric sulphate and ferric oxide. It is also used in 
the manufacture of ink, which is made from the gaUio acid from gall- 
nuts and ferrous sulphate. Inks of this composition have been used 
for more than a thousand years, and none of the more recently 
discovered colouring matters has the same degree of permanence. 
Modem inks usually contain aniline dyes, which give a strong colour, 
and some iron gallate which gives permanence. 

Ferrous ammonium sulphate FeS 0 |.(NH 4 ) 4 S 04 . 6 H, 0 . This rolt 
is made by adding ammonium sulphate solution saturated at 40 C. 
to ferrous sulphate dissolved in as little air-free water as possible at 
the same temperature. The solutions should be faintly acid. On 
doling, ptde green crystals deposit. It is used in analjrtical -^rk 
in preference to ferrous sulphate, since its solutions do not oxidise 
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80 quickly as those of the latter salt. It is readily soluble in water, 
100 gms. of which dissolve 20 gms. of the salt at 16° C. 

Many other double salts derived from ferrous sulphate are known. 

1161. Ferroas Chloride FeCl2> — ^^be anhydrous salt is obtained by 
heating iron filings in a current of hydrogen chloride, 

Fe + 2HC1 = Fea. + 

or better by igniting ammonium tetrachloroferrite (described below) 
in absence of air, and the hydrated salt is obtained by dissolving 
pure iron in air-free dilute hydrochloric acid with the precautions 
described under ferrous sulphate (§ 1160). 

Anhydrous ferrous chloride forms white scales, and the usual 
hydrated salt, FeCl,.4H20, forms greenish-blue monoclinic crystals. 

The salt is very soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve about 
68*6 gms. of the anhydrous salt at 20° C. 

Anhydrous ferrous chloride, when heated in air, is oxidised to 
ferric chloride and oxide, 

12FeCl, + 30* = 2Fe20, + 8Fea,. 

In addition to the usual properties of ferrous salts (§ 1156) and 
chlorides (§ 1067) it shows a tendency to form complex loose com- 
pounds. Thus with ammonia it forms FeCl 2 . ONH, and FeCl* . 2 NH 3 , 
with nitric oxide it forma the compound FeCl 2 .NO, which is very 
unstable and has not been isolated, and with nitrogen peroxide, 
4 FeCl 2 .N 02 , which is fairly stable. It forms numerous double salts, 
of which ammonium tetrachloroferrite or ferrous ammonium 
chloride, (NH 4 ) 2 FeCl 4 or FeCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl, is the best known. The 
salt is prepared by crystallising a mixture of ferrous and ammonium 
chlorides with due precautions to exclude air. 

1162. Ferrosoferrio Chloride FejClg . I 8 H 2 O • — ^There exists one salt 

intermediate between the ferrous and ferric compounds and apparently 
derived from ferrosoferrio oxide Fe 304 . This salt* ferrosoferrio chloride* is 
obtained by dissolving magnetic oxide of iron in concentrated aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. It forms a 
yellow deliquescent mass. 

1168. General Properties of Ferric Salts.— The ferric salts, in which 
iron is tervalent, are for the most part white or yellow. Their 
solutions are yellow, though the presence of colloidal ferric hydroxide 
often gives them a deeper colour. Ferric salts are more easily hydro- 
lysed than ferrous salts, for ferric hydroxide is a weaker base than 
ferrous hydroxide. Thus ferrous carbonate and acetate exist while 
ferric carbonate and acetate are hydrolysed to the acid and base. In 
general it is found that the higher salts of a metal are always more 
readily hydrolysed than the lower salts. 
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Ferric salts are mUd oxidising agents. They are reduced to 
ferrous salts by nascent hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, iodides, zinc, and 
other electropositive metals, thiosulphates and stannous chloride 
The reactions are discussed under the headings of the reducing 
agents in question, but equations may here be given to show the 
course of the reactions, 

FeCl, + H = FeCl,-f-H, 

2Fe+++ + HjO -f SO,- - = 2Fe-H- + 2H+ + SO.— 

Fe-HH- + I- ^ Fe++ + I 
2Fe+++ + Zn = 2Fe++ + Zn++ 

2Fe-w- 4. 28,0,— = 2Fe-H- 4- s,0,— 

2Fe-H-+ + Sn-H- = 2Fe-H- + Sn-H-f+. 

Ferric salts of certain organic acids or mixtures of ferric salts and 
organic compounds are reduced under the influence of light. The 
reduction of ferric oxalate is used in the well-known blue-print 
process. The sensitive paper used for this purpose has been pre- 
viously soaked in a solution of ferric oxalate or other organic ferric 
salt. It is exposed under a negative and where light falls on it 
ferrous oxalate is formed. 

Fe,(CO.O)s = 2Fc(C0.0), f 200,. 

The paper is then developed with a solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide solution, which gives Turnbull's blue with the ferrous salt 
formed by the action of light; the unreduced ferric salt is washed 
out of the print. 

1164. Ferric Nitrate Fe(N0,)3 is obtained by acting on iron with 
dilute nitric acid. Ten grams of the metal may be dissolved in 
100 gms. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*3) and an equal volume of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*4) added. Crystals of FeiNO,),. 911,0 separate. 

When quite pure it forms colourless crystals. It finds a use as a 
mordant in dyeing. 

1165. Ferric Carbonate does not exist, iron in this respect resembling 
most other trivaient metals. 

1166. Ferric Thiocyanate FeCCNS)^- — ^This salt is of interest on 
account of its deep red colour. It is formed together with the red ion 
FeCNS"^"^ when a thiocyanate is added to a solution of a ferric salt, 
a reaction which is used as a test for ferric iron. Solutions of ferric 
thiocyanate are decolorised by weak organic acids, and even dilution 
alone is suflSioient to reduce the coloration. These facts are accounted 
for if we reflect that, since the ferric ion is yellow and the thio- 
cyanate ion is colourless, it must be the undissociated ferric thio- 
cyanate which is blood-red in colour. This dissociates in solution 

Fe(CNS )3 ^ Fe-H'4- ^ 3(CNS)~. 

Red. Yellow. ColourloHs. 
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Anhydrous ferric chloride decomposes when heated to 500° C., 
giving ferrous chloride and chlorine. The solid is reduced by 
hydrogen to ferrous chloride. 

Solutitms of ferric chloride are brown to yellow in colour. They 
are rapidly hydrolysed by water and become dark in colour, 

FeCl, + 3H,0 Fe(OH), + 3HC1, 

from the production of colloidal ferric hydroxide (§ 1165). 

Ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous chloride by suitable reagents 
(§ 1163). 

Ferric chloride forms many double salts. 

Ammomum tetrachlorferrate NH 4 FeCl 4 , or ferric ammonium chloride, is 
obtained by heating ammonium chloride with anhydrous ferric chloride. It is 
interesting as having a definite boiling point, 386*^ C. 

1171. Fmssian Blue. — The ferrocyanides and ferricyanides are 
discussed in Chapter XV, but something may be said here about 
the ferrocyanides and ferricyanides of iron. Numerous blue 
materials are derived from iron salts and ferro- or ferri-cyanides. 
It is probable that these are : (a) colloidal in character, (h) mixtures. 

The formation of these compounds may be summarised as below 



Ferrous s»U. 

Ferric salt. 

Ferrocyanide 

White precipitate 

Prussian blue 

Ferricyanide . . . 

Turnbull’s blue 

Brown solution 


It would be thought from the above that Prussian blue was 
ferric ferrocyanide Fe 4 [Fe{CN)g]„ and Turnbull’s blue ferrous 
ferricyanide Fe,pB’e(CN)j],, but in actual fact analyses show that 
they are identical. The reason is that the ferric ion oxidises the 
ferrocyanide ion giving some ferrous ion and ferricyanide ion. 
Ferrous ion, also, reduces the ferricyanide ion to some extent to 
ferrocyanide ion, itself forming ferric ion. Thus a mixture of 
potassium ferricyanide with a ferrous salt or of potassium ferro- 
cyanide with a ferric salt contains all four ions. 

Fe++, Fe+++, Fe(CN),"", Fe(CN),'". 

K+ ion will also, of course, be present. These ions react, giving a 
mixture of blue compounds chiefly ferrous potassium ferricyanide, 
ferric potassium ferrocyanide with some ferrous ferricyanide and 
ferric ferrocyanide. 









PRUSSIAN BLUE 

Ferrous ion s Ferricyanide ion - Fe” 

Fe« + F» (CM),— yAtern 


I +K-* 

Fe+++ + Fe (CN)e 

Ferric ion : Ferrocyanide ion 

Fiq. 200. 


rFenK[Fe (CN),] 
ferrous potassium ferricyanide 
» Fem K[Fe(CN)e] 
ferric potassium ferrocyanide 

Fen [Fe{CN),], 
ferrous ferricyanide 
Fern [Fe(CN),l, 
ferric ferrocyanide 

MIXTURE CONSTITUTING 
PRUSSIAN BLUE AND 

Turnbull’s blue 


The forms known as ‘‘ soluble ” and insoluble Prussian blue ** 
differ only in the size of their particles. 

Insoluble Prussian blue is formed when an excess of a ferric salt is mixed 
with a ferrocyanide as a deep blue precipitate which does not dissolve in water. 

Soluble Prussian blue is obtained when cold neutral solutions of a ferric 
salt and a ferrocyanide are mixed. It is readily soluble in excess of water. 

Other Prussian blues are formed by oxidising ferrous ferrocyanide which is 
obtained as a white precipitate when a ferrous salt and a ferrocyanide are 
mixed. These blues resemble soluble Prussian blue but differ from it in that 
they are insoluble in oxalic acid solution. 

Ferrous ferrocyanide is formed as a white precipitate when a pure ferrous 
salt is mixed with a ferrocyanide. It oxidises rapidly in air, forming Prussian 
blue. This method of preparing Prussian blue is used on the large scale. The 
oxidation of the white ferrocyanide to blue ferric ferrocyanide is usually 
accomplished by means of nitric acid. 

Prussian blue is a deep blue powder with a coppery lustre. It finds a con- 
siderable use as a pigment, as it hcis great colouring power and is also very 
permanent. It is a stable substance, being attacked only by concentrated acids 
and alkalis. 

1172. Iron Carbonyls.— iron forms a series of interesting compounds 
with carbon monoxide. They include : — 

Iron pentacarbonyl . . . . • Fe(CO )5 

Diferrononacarbonyl . • . . • FcgfCO)# 

Triferrododecacarbonyl • . . • Fe 3 (CO)i 2 

Iron pentacarbonyl is obtained by the action of carbon monoxide on finely 
divided iron, obtained by the reduction of ferrouH oxalate with hydrogen. 
The cai'bonyl freezes at — 20® C. and boils at 102*7° C. It forms a dense yellow 
liquid, soluble in organic solvents. It is decomposed by light. 

An interesting case has recently (1930) been reported, where a cylinder o 
coal gas, overlooked for thirty years, was found to bum with a peculiar lumin- 
ous and smoky flame. It was found that the gas contained an appreciable 
amount of iron pentacarbonyl. This shows that iron and carbon raonoxi e 
combine to an appreciable extent in the cold. It is not milikely that many 
interesting facts remain imdiscovered owing to the short time usually a owe 
for a chemical reaction. 
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The other iron carbonyls are solids. The nonaoarbonyl is obtained by the 
decomposition of the pentacarbonyU For the structure of these, see § 1217a. 

1173. Detection and Detennination o! Iron.— All iron compounds 
when mixed with sodium carbonate and heated on charcoal in the 
reducing flame, yield metallic iron as a grey-black powder, attracted 
by a magnetised knife- blade. 

Ferrous salts and ferric salts are detected by their characteristic 
reactions with ferrocyanides, ferricyanides and thiocyanates, which 
are discu^ed above, see § 1166 and 1171. 

Iron is determined gravimetrically by oxidising it to the ferric 
state with nitric acid and precipitating it as ferric hydroxide by 
means of ammonia, or if aluminium is present by means of an excess 
of caustic soda (§ 486). The ferric hydroxide is filtered off, washed, 
ignited and weighed. 

Iron is determined volumetricaUy by first reducing it to the 
ferrous state and then titrating it with potassium permanganate 
(». § 1120). The reduction may be conducted by means of nascent 
hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, or stannous chloride. For details a 
text-book of chemical analysis should be consulted. 

Ferric iron can be also determined by reduction with titanous 
chloride (§ 659). 


COBALT Co, 68-94 

1174. HistoricaL — ^The metal cobalt has only been known since 
1733. Its minerals have, however, been used for colouring pottery 
since the later Eg 3 rptian period. The name is said to be the same 
as the German Kobold, a gnome or earth-dwelling spirit. This name 
was given to a certain ore, apparently because it was poisonous. In 
1540 it was discovered that this ore would colour glass, and in 1733 
Brandt extracted a metal from it. 

1175. Occurrence. — Cobalt is found chiefly as arsenides. Cobcdt 
glance CoAsS, emaUite CoAs, are common minerals. Near Ontario, 
in Canada, there are considerable deposits of these minerals associ- 
ated with nickel and silver and these are the most important source 
of the metal. 

1176. Extraction. — ^The ore is crushed, ground and smelted in 
smaH blast furnaces. Arsenic trioxide is volatilised, and is con- 
densed and sold (§ 799) ; the earthy matter forms a slag, which is 
rejected. The remainder of the ore is separated into two layers, one 
a apeise of cobalt, nickel, iron and copper arsenides, the other crude 
silver. 

The ** speias ** is crushed and roasted with common salt, which 
converts it into cobalt, nickel and copper chlorides. Hie oc^pm* is 
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removed by precipitation on scrap iron (of. § 277), and the cobalt 
and nickel are precipitated as hydroxides by caustic soda. The 
precipitate is dried, giving a mixture of the oxides of cobait and 
nickel. 

Several methods of separating cobalt and nickel are in use. Beside 
the Mond process (§ 1201) we may mention the following. 

The mixed oxides of cobalt and nickel are dissolved in hydro* 
chloric acid and neutralised with chalk. A solution of bleaching 
powder is then added. The cobalt is precipitated as the hydrated 
oxide, almost &ee from nickel, 

2CoCl, + 2Ca(OH), + CaOCl, + HjO = 2Co(OH), | + SCaClj. 

This hydroxide is dried and heated, when it forms cobalto- 
oobaltic oxide, 

12Co(OH), » 400,0, + 18H,0 -f 0,. 

The oxide so obtained may be reduced to metal by reduction with 
carbon, hydrogen, carbon monoxide or aluminium. The latter is 
perhaps the simplest method of obtaining the compact metal. 
Cobalt may also be prepared by electrolysing cobalt ammonium 
sulphate. 

1177. PropertieB. — Cobalt is a white metal, rather harder than 
pure iron or nickel. It is slightly magnetic. Cobalt melts at 
1,490“ C. Its density is 8'83. It absorbs up to a hundred times its 
volume of hydrogen (cf. nickel and palladium, §§ 1202, 1222). 

Cobalt is not oxidised by the air, dry or moist, at ordinary 
temperatures. At a red heat it is slowly oxidised. It is attacked by 
the halogens. 

It is slowly attacked by acids, dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids giving cobalt salts and hydrogen. Nitric acid also attacks it. 

The largest single use of cobalt is in liigh-8{)eed cutting-tools, 
which retain their hardness even at a red heat. Those first developed 
contained 12 per cent. Co, 4 per cent. Cr, 20 per cent W, 2 per cent. 
V, 62 per cent. Fe ; more recently tools made of the extremely hard 
tungsten carbide supported in a matrix of cobalt (12 per cent. Co, 
82 per cent. W, 5 per cent. C), have been used. Vicalloy, 60 per cent. 
Co, 40 per cent. Fe, 10 per cent. V, retains permanent magnetism 
more tenaciously than any other known material. 

1178. Atomic Weic^ cH Cobalt.— From Dulong and Petit’s law and 
from its position in the Periodic table a figure of about 69 would be expected. 

According to this value cobalt is bivalent in moat of ita oompounda, the 
equivalent being about 30. The most accurate method of determining the 
atomic weight is the oonveraion of the chloride and bromide into the oorrea- 
ponding silver compounds. A valus of 68‘94 has been adopted. 
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1179. Cobalt Oxides and Hydroxides.— Cobalt forms three well- 
defined oxides and a very unstable peroxide, 

Cobaltous oxide .... CoO 

Cobalto-cobaltic oxide . . . C 08 O 4 

Cobaltic oxide CogOs 

Cobalt peroxide .... CoO, 

The first three of these are basic in character. The last is acidic. 

1180. Cobaltons Oxide CoO. — This oxide is best prepared by care- 
ful reduction of cobaltic oxide in a current of hydrogen. It forms a 
grey powder. When heated in air it forms cobalto-cobaltic oxide 
CosO*. When heated in a current of hydrogen the metal is formed. 
It is basic in character and yields cobaltous salts when treated with 
acids. 

1181. Cobaltons Hydroxide Co(OH)g, obtained by the action of 
alkalis on cobaltous salts, exists in two modifications, one blue and 
the other rose-pink. Like ferrous hydroxide and manganous 
hydroxide it absorbs oxygen from the air, forming brown cobaltic 
hydroxide. 

1188. Cobalto-cobaltic Oxide C 03 O 4 is the oxide of cobalt usually 
met with. It is obtained by strongly heating cobalt nitrate, 

3Co(N08)a = Oo.O, -f 6NOa + 0,. 

Cobalto-cobaltic oxide is a black powder. It is reduced by 
hydrogen to the metal. 

It gives cobaltous chloride and chlorine when dissolved in hydro- 

’ Co ,04 + 8HC1 = 3CoCl, -f Clj + 4H,0. 

1183. Cobaltic Oxide COjOs is said to be obtained as a black 
powder when cobalt nitrate is gently heated. It has, however, been 
stated that the product is cobalto-cobaltic oxide with some adsorbed 
oxygen. 

1184. Cobaltic Hydroxide Co(OH), is obtained by the action of 
alkaline oxidising agents, such as sodium hypochlorite on a cobalt 
salt. 

With acids at low temperatures brown solutions, probably con- 
taining cobaltic salts, are obtained. On warming these decompose. 
With hydrochloric acid chlorine is obtained, 

2C!o(OH), + 6HC1 = 2Coa* + 6H,0 + Cl,. 

1185. Cobalt Peroxide is obtained by the action of certain oxidising 
agents on cobaltous salts. Stable salts, known as cobaltites, s.g., BaCoOs, have 
been prepared. 

1188. Geoeial Properties ol Cobaltous Salts.— Cobaltous salts are 
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either pink or blue. The pink colour is seen only in the hydrated 
salts. In solution they have a strong pink colour due to the 
cobaltous ion Co++. 

Cobaltous salts give pink or blue precipitates of the hydroxide 
with caustic potash or soda. The precipitate formed by ammonia 
redissolves, in excess of that reagent, and on oxidation forms various 
cobaltammine salts (§§ 1235 aeq.). 

With hydrogen sulphide in neutral or alkaline solution black 
cobalt sulphide CoS is precipitated. 

Sodium carbonate gives a reddish precipitate of basic cobalt 
carbonate. 

Hypochlorites precipitate black cobaltic hydroxide. 

1187. Cobaltous Carbonate CoCO, is a bright red powder. As 
obtained by precipitation of a cobalt salt with sodium carbonate it 
is a basic salt, CoC08.nCo(OH),. 

1188. Cobalt Carbonyls. — Cobalt forma carbonyls (§ 1217a). Two 
of theso aro known, Co 2 (CO)g and Co^(CO)i 2 * The former is made by the action 
of carbon monoxide at 40 atmospheres pressure and 160® C. on finely divided 
cobalt.. It forms orange crystals. On heating to 60® C. Co 4 (CO)i 2 is formed in 
black crystals. 

1189. Cobaltocyanides and Cobalticyanides • — Tbese are stable salts 

and resemble in formula and general behaviour the ferrocyanides and ferri- 
cyanidos. The cobaltocyanides are, however, much more readily oxidised 
than the ferrocyanides. 

1190. Cobalt Silicate, Smalt, is the most important compound of 
tlie element. It is made by fusing cobalt oxide with silica and 
potassium carbonate. A glass of a very deep blue colour is formed. 
This is ground and forms a very stable deep blue pigment. 

The blue colour of cobalt silicate makes cobalt compounds useful 
for colouring porcelain and glass. The Chinese blue porcelain and 
also almost all modern blue china is coloured with cobalt compoimds 
in a greater or less state of purity. Copper gives a greenish blue 
colour, cobalt a reddish blue. 

ThinartV^ blue is probably an aluminato of cobalt. It is obtained by mixing 
a cobalt compound (phosphate preferably) with freshly-precipitated alumina. 
The mass is heated to redness and finally ground with water. It forms a fine 
blue pigment of great permanency. Its formation is used as a test for cobalt. 

Rinmaix'a green is made like Th6nard*s blue, substituting zinc oxide for 
alumina. It is probably a cobalt zincate. 

1191. Ciobaltoiis Nitrite Co(N02)a has not been isolated but the 
cobaltinitrites (derived from cobaltic nitrite) are an important series of salts. 

n92. Potassiam Cobaltmitrite K 3 Co(N 08 ) 8 «H 20 .— This salt is ob- 

tained when potassium nitrite is added to a solution of a cobalt salt acidified 
with acetic acid. 

2Co++ + 2H+ + 2HNOg = 2Co+++ + 2HgO + 2NO 
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O 0 +++ + 6NOr - [Co(NO*),] — 

3K+ + CCo(N02)e] — - K3[Co(N02)5]. 

It forms a bright yoUow insoluble crystalline precipitate* Nickel forms a 
soluble nickelinitrite and so the precipitation of the cobaltinitrite gives at 
once a test for cobalt and a means of separating it from nickel. It is also used 
as a means of testing for potassium and ammonium (§ 267). 

The salt is used as a pigment and also for colouring porcelain blue. 

Other eobaltinitrites are known. The structure of potassium cobaltinitrite is 

[ NO, NO, 

Co 

NO. NO, 

The potassimn and cobaltinitrite ions are combined by electrovalency, tlie 
cobalt atom and nitrito groups by co-ordinate valencies (v. §§ 1235-8). 

Thus the salt does not yield nitrite ions as it would if the formula 
were SIKNO,) . ColNO,)., potassium cobaltic nitrite, 

1193. Cobalt Sulphide CoS is obtained by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on a cobalt salt, 

(NH 4 ).S + Coa, = 2NH4Ca + CoS. 

The sulphide is black in colour. When first precipitated it dis- 
solves in acids ; but after standing, or on heating, it becomes in- 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

U94. Cobalt Sulphate CoSO, . 7H,0 is made by the usual methods. 
It is a red salt, easily soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 
36 gms. of the anhydrous salt at 20° C. and 83 gms. at 100° C. 

When strongly heated it first becomes anhydrous and then at a 
white heat decomposes, leaving cobalto-oobaltic oxide. In other 
respects it has the ordinary properties of cobalt salts. 

CobaU ammonium sulphate CoSO, . (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 . 6H,0 (analogous to ferrous 
ammonium sulphate) forms pink crystals. 

1195. Cobaltous Chloride Cod,. — ^The anhydrous salt can be 
obtained by the action of chlorine on metaUic cobalt. The salt forms 
numerous hydrates, the hexahydraie (]!oC1..6H,0 being commonly 
met with. It is best made by dissolving cobalt oxide in hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporating till crystallisation occurs. 

Cobalt chloride is blue when anhydrous and pink when hydrated. 
The salt is freely soluble in water, 50 gms. anhydrous cobalt chloride 
dissolving in 100 gms. water at 15° C. 

The solution behaves peculiarly when heated, changing in colour 
from rose at 30° C. to blue at 60° C. The red solutions appear to 
contain various hydrated cobalt ions, e.g., Co(H20)4++. The blue 
cobalt chloride solutions probably contain the blue species 
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[CoCljCHjO)^,^ [CoCl 3 {HjO) 8 ], or C 0 CI 4 , . When cobalt ch lo r ide 
ionises the cation hydrates forming a red solution, e.g., 

Co++ + OHjO » Co(HjO),++. 

In the presence of chloride ion, and especially at hi ght>r tempera- 
tures, this red hydrated cation breaks up and a complex anion is 
formed, this having a blue colour, e.g., 

Co++-f-4Cl-e*Coa*--. 

Thus pink solutions of cobaltous chloride are turned blue [a) by heat ; 
(b) by dehydrating agents, e.g., alcohol ; (c) by addition of chloride 
ions, e.g., hydrochloric acid. 

The chemical properties of cobalt chloride are those of a cobaltous 
salt (§ 1186), and of a chloride (§ 1057). 

It forms a complex compound with ammonia, CoClj.ONHj. 

Cobalt chloride solution has been used as invisible or sympathelie 
ink. Words written in the pink solution are hardly visible, but on 
warming show up in a blue-green tint. In moist air the colour dis- 
appears again slowly. 

U96. Cobaltio Salts • — ^These are only stable in complex compounds, 
e.g., alums, oobaiticyonides, cobaitinitrites, oobaltamminos, etc. The simplest 
stable oobaltic compound is cobalt alum. 


(NH 4 )aS 04 . CojCSO^), . 24HaO. 


or cobaltio ammonium sulphate. It is made by electrolysing a solution of 
ammonium and cobaltous sulphates in a cell, the anode of which is enclosed 
in a porous pot. The cobaltous salt is oxidised at the anode to cobaltio salt, 

Co++ Co+++ + © 

The cobalt alum forais blue octahedra. It is a powerful oxidising agent. 

1197. Ck)inplex Ck>mpoiind8 of Cobalt* — A large number of cobalt^ 
cLmmines exist. These are discussed in the section on metallic 
ammines {§§ 1236 seq.). 

1198* Detection and Detennination of Cobalt. — Cobalt is readily 
detected by the blue colour it gives to the borax bead — a very 
delicate test. 

In solution it is detected by several methods, the precipitation of 
potassium oobaltinitrite (§ 1192) being one of the best. The 
separation of nickel from cobalt analytically is best performed by 
Liebig*s cyanide method. ^ , 

The solution, containing nearly neutral nickel and cobalt ^ts, is 
treated with potassium cyanide till the precipitates redissolve. 
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Potassium nickelocysnide K,Ni(CN )4 is formed and also potassium 
oobaltoi^anide K 4 Co(CN),, 

2KCN + Ni{CN), = K,Ni(CN)4 
4KCN + Co(CN), = K 4 Co(CN),. 

The solutions are boiled and the cobaltocyanide is thereby con- 
verted into the much more stable oobalticyanide, 

JOa + 2K4 Co{CN) 4 + HaO = 2K8Co(CN)e + 2KOH. 

Sodium hypochlorite or hypobromite (made by dissolving bromine 
in caustic soda) is now added. This precipitates nickel as a hydrated 
nickel oxide (cf. § 1210) and leaves cobalt in solution. 

The solution is evaporated to dryness with dilute sulphuric aci<l 
and the residue tested for cobalt by taking up in water, acidifying 
with acetic acid, and gently warming with a solution of potassium 
nitrite till effervescence ceases. A yellow preicpitate of potassium 
cobaltinitrite indicates cobalt. 

Cobalt is best determined by separating it from nickel as above, 
precipitating it as oxide and reducing this to metallic cobalt in a 
current of hydrogen. 

Cobalt also forms an insoluble compound with a-nitroso- 
jS-naphthol, nickel being unaffected. The precipitate can be washed, 
dried, heated to remove organic matter and the resulting oxide 
reduced to metal in a current of hydrogen. 

NICKEL Ni, 88-71 

1199. HistOZiOSL — ^The element nickel is occasionally found in ancient 
coins, but it probably found its way there as a result of the smelting of copper 
ore containing some nickel. A mineral, known as ‘ kupfemickel,’ or ‘ false 
copper,’ ‘ goblin-copper,’ was known in the eighteenth century. This name 
was given it because it resembled a copper ore in appearance but gave no 
copper. When Cronsted (e. a.d. 1780) first prepared a metal from this ore, he 
termed the new element nickel. 

1200. Occurrence. — ^Nickel is obtained chiefly from two ores 
(a) a deposit of iron and copper pyrites containing nickel sulphide, 
which occurs in very large quantities in Ontario and is now the chief 
source of the metal ; and (b) an ore known as Oamierite, a hydrated 
silicate of nickel and magnesium containing some 5 per cent, of tbe 
former metal. This ore is found in New Caledonia, an island off 
north-east of Australia. 

Nickel is found in many other minerals. Meteoric iron oontalna 
up to 20 per cent, of the metal. Nickel occurs also as arsenide and 
arsenate. 

1201. Extraction of Nickel from Snlpbide Ores. — ^The ore may be 
regarded as a mixture or compound of FeSj, FeS, CujS and NiS. 
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The ore is ^parated from earthy matter and roasted in heaps or 
kUns. The heaps of ore are set alight by means of wood-fires and 
bum for two or three months. Most of the sulphur is removed 
leaving crude oxides, ’ 

4FeS, + 110, - 2Fe,0, + 8S0, 

2NiS + 30, = 2NiO + 2S0, 

Cu,S + 20, = 2CuO -f SO,. 

The roasted ore is then smelted with limestone, quartz, and coke 
in a blast furnace, much smaller than those used for iron. By 
regulating the blast mudh of the iron is oxidised and combines 
with the quartz to form a slag of ferrous and calcium silicates. The 
metal sinking to the bottom of the furnace is an impure mixture of 
nickel and copper sulphides still containing some iron. This mixture 
is poured into a Bessemer converter with basic lining (Fig. 194, p. 756) 
and oxidised by a blast which removes most of the sulphur and 
almost all the iron, a product containing some 60 per cent, of nickel, 
30 per cent, of copper and 20 per cent, of sulphur remaining. 

This matte can be lued as it is for making Monel metal (§ 1205), but 
for most purposes b refined by various methods, the most interesting 
of which is the Mond nickel process, carried on in South Wales. The 
matte is roasted, yielding oxides of nickel and copper, and these are 
extracted with hot dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves copper 
oxide readily but nickel oxide hardly at aU. The copper sulphate 
BO obtained b crystallised and sold. 

The residue of nickel oxide b then reduced by water gas, 

H, + NiO - Ni + H,0. 

This metal still contains some copper, and is refined by passing a 
slow stream of carbon monoxide over it at 60® C. Nickel carbonyl 
b produced, which is volatile. 

Ni + 4C0 = NiCCO),. 

The gas charged with the vapour of the carbonyl is passed over 
nickel shot heated to 180° C., where it decomposes, forming nickel 
and carbon monoxide, which can be used again, 

Ni(CO)4 « Ni + 4CO. 

The metal produced is 99-8 per cent. pure. 

Pure nickel may also be prepared by eleotrolysb, a process which 
is being rapidly developed in the U.S.A. 

1808. Properties. — ^Nickel is a white and fairly soft metal, very 
tenacious, malleable and ductile. It has a very high melting ^int, 
1,452° C. Its density is 8‘90. Its coeflBicient of linear expansion is 
12*8 X 10~*. It b perceptibly magnetic. 
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1179. Cobalt Oxides and Hydroxides.— Cobalt forms three well- 
defined oxides and a very unstable peroxide, 

CobaltouB oxide .... CoO 

Cbbalto-cobaltic oxide . . . C03O4 

Cobaltic oxide C03O, 

Cobalt peroxide .... CoO* 

The first three of these are basic in character. The last is acidic. 

1180. Cobaltons Oxide CoO. — This oxide is best prepared by care- 
ful reduction of cobaltic oxide in a current of hydrogen. It forms a 
grey powder. When heated in air it forms cobalto-cobaltic oxide 
C0SO4. When heated in a current of hydrogen the metal is formed. 
It is basic in character and yields cobaltous salts when treated with 
acids. 

1181. Cobaltons Hydroxide Co(OH) 2 , obtained by the action of 
alkalis on cobaltous salts, exists in two modifications, one blue and 
the other rose-pink. Like ferrous hydroxide and manganous 
hydroxide it absorbs oxygen from the air, forming brown cobaltic 
hydroxide. 

1182. Cobalto-cobaltic Oxide C0SO4 is the oxide of cobalt usually 
met with. It is obtained by strongly heating cobalt nitrate, 

3Co(N03)a = C03O4 + 6NOj + O3. 

Cobalto-cobaltic oxide is a black powder. It is reduced by 
hydrogen to the metal. 

It gives cobaltous chloride and chlorine when dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, 

C03O4 + 8HC1 = 3CoCl, + Clj H- 4H3O. 

1183. Cobaltic Oxide CO 2 O 3 is said to be obtained as a black 
powder when cobalt nitrate is gently heated. It has, however, been 
stated that the product is cobalto-cobaltic oxide with some adsorbed 
oxygen. 

1184. Cobaltic Hydroxide Co(OH )3 is obtained by the action of 
alkaline oxidising agents, such as sodium hypochlorite on a cobalt 
salt. 

With acids at low temperatures brown solutions, probably con- 
taining cobaltic salts, are obtained. On warming these decompose. 
With hydrochloric acid chlorine is obtained, 

2 Co{OH )3 + 6HC1 = 2C0CI, + 6H,0 + Cl,. 

1185. Cobalt Peroxide is obtained by the action of certain oxidising 
agents on cobaltous salts* Stable salts, known as cobaltiteSf BaCo 03 , have 
been prepared. 

1186. General Properties of Cobaltous Salts.— Cobaltous salts are 
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either pink or blue. The pink colour is seen only in the hydrated 
salts. In solution they have a strong pink colour due to the 
cobaltous ion Co++. 

Cobaltous salts give pink or blue precipitates of the hydroxide 
with caustic potash or soda. The precipitate formed by arnmnnm 
redissolves, in excess of that reagent, and on oxidation forms various 
cobaltammine salts (§§ 1235 aeq.). 

With hydrogen sulphide in neutral or alkaline solution black 
cobalt sulphide CoS is precipitated. 

Sodium carbonate gives a reddish precipitate of basic cobalt 
carbonate. 

Hypochlorites precipitate black cobaltic hydroxide. 

1187. Cobaltous Carbonate C 0 CO 3 is a bright red powder. As 
obtained by precipitation of a cobalt salt with sodium carbonate it 
is a basic salt, CoC 03 .nCo( 0 H) 3 |. 

1188. Cobalt Carbonyls. — Cobalt forms carbonyls (§ 1217a). Two 
of these are known, Co 2 (CO )8 and Co^(CO)^ 2 * The former is made by the action 
of carbon monoxide at 40 atmospheres pressure and 150® C. on finely divided 
cobalt-. It forms orange crystals. On heating to 60® C. Co 4 (CO)x 2 is formed in 
l>lack crystals. 

1189. Cobaltocyanides and Cobalticyanides.--TheBe are stable salts 

and resemble in formula and general behaviour the ferrocyanides and ferri- 
cyanides. The cobaltocyanides are, however, much more readily oxidised 
than the ferrocyanides. 

1190. Cobalt Silicate* Smalt, is the most important compound of 
the element. It is made by fusing cobalt oxide with silica and 
potassium carbonate. A glass of a very deep blue colour is formed. 
This is ground and forms a very stable deep blue pigment. 

The blue colour of cobalt silicate makes cobalt compounds useful 
for colouring porcelain and glass. The Chinese blue porcelain and 
also almost aU modern blue china is coloured with cobalt compounds 
in a greater or less state of purity. Copper gives a greenish blue 
colour, cobalt a reddish blue. 

Thenard^s blue is probably an aliiminate of cobalt. It is obtained by mixing 
a cobalt compound (phosphate preferably) with freshly -precipitated alumina. 
The mass is heated to redness and finally ground witli water. It forma a fine 
blue pigment of great permanency. Its formation is used aa a test for cobalt. 

Rintnan'e green is made like Th6nard’s blue, substituting zinc oxide for 
alumina. It is probably a cobalt zincate. 

1191. Cobaltous Nitrite has not been isolated but the 

cobaUinitrites (derived from cobaltic nitrite) are an important series of salts. 

1192. Potasdum Cobaltinitrite E3Co(N02),nH20 • — This salt is ob- 
tained when potassium nitrite is added to a solution of a cobalt salt acidified 
with acetic acid. 

2Co++ + 2H+ + 2HNOi, = 2Co+++ + 2H,0 + 2NO 
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O0 +++ + 6NOj- « ICo(NOj)e] — 

SK-*- + [Co(N 02) J — « Ka[Co(N08) 

It forms a bright yellow insoluble crystalline precipitate* Nickel forma a 
soluble niekelinitrite and so the precipitation of the cobaltinitrite gives at 
once a test for cobalt and a means of separating it from nickel. It is also used 
as a means of testing for potassium and ammonium (§ 267). 

The salt is used as a pigment and also for colouring porcelain blue. 

Other cobaltinitrites are known. The structure of potassium cobaltinitrite is 



The potassium and cobaltinitrite ions are combined by electrovalency, the 
cobalt atom and nitrito groups by co-ordinate valencies (v. §§ 1235-8). 

Thus the salt does not yield nitrite ions as it would if the formula 
were 3 (KN 02 ) . Co(N 02 ) 3 , potassium cobaltic nitrite. 

1193. Cobalt Sulphide CoS is obtained by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on a cobalt salt, 

(NH 2 ),S + CoCl, = 2NH*a + CJoS. 

The sulphide is black in colour. When first precipitated it dis- 
solves in acids ; but after standing, or on heating, it becomes in- 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

1194. Cobalt Solphate CoSO. . 7H,0 is made by the usual methods. 
It is a red salt, easily soluble in water, 100 gms. of which dissolve 
36 gms. of the anhydrous salt at 20 ° C. and 83 gms. at 100 ° C. 

When strongly heated it first becomes anhydrous and then at a 
white heat decomposes, leaving cobalto-cobaltio oxide. In other 
respects it has the ordinary properties of cobalt salts. 

Cobalt ammonium sulphate Ck>S04.(NIl4}2S04.6H20 (analogotu to ferroiia 
ammonium sulphate) forma pink crystals. 

1195. Cobaltons Chloride CoCl,.— The anhydrous salt can be 
obtained by the action of chlorine on metaUic cobalt. The salt forms 
numerous hydrates, the hexahydrate CoCl 2 . 6 H ,0 being commonly 
met with. It is best made by dissolving cobalt oxide in hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporating tiU crystallisation occurs. 

Cobalt chloride is blue when anhydrous and pink when hydrated. 
The salt is freely soluble in water, 60 gms. anhydrous cobalt chloride 
dissolving in 100 gms. water at 15° C. 

The solution behaves peculiarly when heated, changing in colour 
from rose at 30° C. to blue at 60° 0. The red solutions appear to 
contain various hydrated cobalt ions, e.p., Co(H 20 )g++. The blue 
cobalt chloride solutions probably contain the blue species 
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[CoC 1 j(Hj| 0)4],^ [CoClg(H20)g], or C0CI4 . When cobalt chloride 
ionises the cation hydrates forming a red solution, e.g., 

Co++ + 6H,0 =» Co(H,0),-H-. 

In the presence of chloride ion, and especially at higher tempera- 
tures, this red hydrated cation breaks up and a complex anion is 
formed, this having a blue colour, e.g., 

Co++ -f 4ca- Coa*— . 

Thus pink solutions of cobaltous chloride are turned blue (a) by heat ; 
(b) by dehydrating agents, e.g., alcohol ; (c) by addition of chloride 
ions, e.g., hydrochloric acid. 

The chemical properties of cobalt chloride are those of a cobaltous 
salt (§ 1186), and of a chloride (§ 1057). 

It forms a complex compound with ammonia, CoClj . 6NH,. 

Cobalt chloride solution has been used as invisible or sympathetic 
ink. Words written in the pink solution are hardly visible, but on 
warming show up in a blue-green tint. In moist air the colour dis- 
appears again slowly. 

1196. Cobaltio Salts. — These are only stable in complex compounds, 
e.g,, alums, oobalticyanides, oobaltinitrites, cobaltamminea, etc. The simplest 
stable cobaltic compound is cobalt alum. 


(NH4)aS04.Cog(S04)3 . 24H,0. 


or cobaltio ammonium sulphate. It is made by electrolysing a solution of 
ammonium and cobaltous sulphates in a cell, the anode of which is enclosed 
in a porous pot. The cobaltous salt is oxidised at the anode to cobaltic salt, 

C!o++ - Co*++ + © 

The cobalt alum fonns blue octahedra. It is a powerful oxidising agent. 

1197. Complex Compotmds of Cobalt. — large number of cobalt’- 
ammines exist. These are discussed in the section on metallic 
ammines (§§ 1236 seq.). 

1198. Detection and Determination of Cobalt. — ^Cobalt is readily 
detected by the blue colour it gives to the borax bead — a very 
delicate test. 

In solution it is detected by several methods, the precipitation of 
potassium cobaltinitrite (§ 1192) being one of the best. The 
separation of nickel from cobalt analytically is best performed by 
Liebig's cyanide method. 

The solution, containing nearly neutral nickel and cobalt ^ts, is 
treated with potassium cyanide tUl the precipitates redissolve. 
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Potassium mokelocyanide K,Ni(CN )4 is formed and also potassium 
oobaltooyanide K^CoiCN),, 

2KCN + Ni(CN), == K^i(CN)4 
4KCN + Co{CN), = K*Co{CN),. 

The solutions are boiled and the oobaltocyanide is thereby con- 
verted into the much more stable oobaltioyanide, 

iOa + 2K4 Co{CN)* + HaO = 2KaCo(CN)j + 2KOH. 

Sodium hypochlorite or hypobromite (made by dissolving bromine 
in caustic soda) is now added. This precipitates nickel as a hydrated 
nickel oxide (cf. § 1210) and leaves cobalt in solution. 

The solution is evaporated to dryness with dilute stilphuric acid 
and the residue tested for cobalt by taking up in water, acidifying 
with acetic acid, and gently warming with a solution of potassium 
nitrite till effervescence ceases. A yellow prcicpitate of potassium 
cobaltinitrite indicates cobalt. 

Cobalt is best determined by separating it from nickel as above, 
precipitating it as oxide and reducing this to metallic cobalt in a 
current of hydrogen. 

Cobalt also forms an insoluble compound with a-nitroso- 
/3-naphthol, nickel being unaffected. The precipitate can bo washed, 
dried, heated to remove organic matter and the resulting oxide 
reduced to metal in a current of hydrogen. 

laCKEL Ni. 88-71 

1199. HistorioaL — ^Xhe element nickel is occasionally found in ancient 
coins, but it probably found its way there as a result of the smelting of copper 
ore containing some nickel. A mineral, known as * kupfemickel,’ or ‘ false 
copper,' ' goblin-copper,’ vraa known in the eighteenth century. This name 
was given it because it resembled a copper ore in appearance but gave no 
copper. Wlien Cronsted (c. a.d. 1760) first prepared a metal from this ore, he 
termed the new element nick 0 l. 

1200. Oocorrence. — Nickel is obtaiued chiefly from two ores 
(a) a deposit of iron and copper pyrites containing nickel sulphide, 
which occurs in very large quantities in Ontario and is now the chief 
source of the metal ; and (b) an ore known as Oamierite, a hydrated 
silicate of nickel and magnesium containing some 5 per cent, of the 
former metal. This ore is found in New Caledonia, an island off 
north>east of Australia. 

Nickel is found in many other minerals. Meteoric iron contains 
up to 20 per cent, of the metal. Nickel occurs also as arsenide and 
arsenate. 

1201. Eztmction of Nidnl from Sulphide Ores. — ^The ore may be 
regarded as a mixture or compound of FeSj, FeS, CujS and NiS. 
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The ore is separated from earthy matter and roasted in heaps or 
kilns. The heaps of ore are set alight by means of wood-fires and 
bum for two or three months. Most of the sulphur is removed 
leaving crude oxides, ’ 

4FeSa + llOg = 2Fea08 + 8S0, 

2NiS -f 30a = 2NiO + 2S0a 
CuaS -f 20a = 2CuO + SOg. 

The roasted ore is then smelted with limestone, quartz, and coke 
in a blast fumaoe, much smaller than those used for iron. By 
regulating the blast muOh of the iron is oxidised and combines 
with the quartz to form a slag of ferrous and calcium silicates. The 
metal sinking to the bottom of the furnace is an impure mixture of 
nickel and copper sulphides still containing some iron. This mixture 
is poured into a Bessemer converter with basic lining (Fig. 1 94, p. 756) 
and oxidised by a blast which removes most of the sulphur and 
almost all the iron, a product containing some 50 per cent, of nickel, 
30 per cent, of copper and 20 per cent, of sulphur remaining. 

This maUe can be used as it is for making Monel metal (§ 1205), but 
for most purposes is refined by various methods, the most interesting 
of which is the Mond nickel process, carried on in South Wales. The 
matte is roasted, yielding oxides of nickel and copper, and these are 
extracted with hot dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves copper 
oxide readily but nickel oxide hardly at all. The copper sulphate 
so obtained is crystallised and sold. 

The residue of nickel oxide is then reduced by water gas, 

Hg + NiO-Ni+HgO. 

This metal still contains some copper, and is refined by passing a 
slow stream of carbon monoxide over it at 60° C. Nickel carbonyl 
is produced, which is volatile. 

Ni+4CO = Ni(CO)«. 

The gas charged with the vapour of the carbonyl is passed over 
nickel shot heated to 180° C., where it decomposes, forming nickel 
and carbon monoxide, which can be used again, 

Ni(CO)4 = Ni + 4CO. 

The metal produced is 99"8 per cent. pure. 

Pure nickel may also be prepared by electrolysis, a process which 
is being rapidly developed in the U.S.A. 

1202. Properties. — ^Nickel is a white and fairly soft metal, very 
tenacious, malleable and ductile. It has a very high melting point, 
1,452° C. Its density is 8-90. Its coefficient of linear expansion is 
12*8 X 10~*. It is perceptibly magnetic. 
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Niokel, like iron and cobalt, readily absorbs or dissolves hydrogen, 
one volume of the metal absorbing some 17 volumes of the gas. 

Niokel is slowly oxidised to niokel oxide NiO in air, but biuns in 
oxygen. Niokel is attacked by chlorine, the ohlorids Nidi being 
formed. 

Niokel is not affected by water, but at a red heat it decomposes 
steam. Acids do not attack it readily, except nitrio add and aqua 
regia. Euming nitric acid may make it passive (v. § 1149). 

Nickel is not attacked by fused caustic potash, and niokel vessels 
are used in the laboratory for fusing this substance. 

Finely divided nickel has great catalytic power in reactions be- 
tween hydrogen and other substances. In presence of nickel powder 
reduced by hydrogen from the oxide (the most active form of the 
metal) many remarkable reductions can be carried out. A mixture 
of nitrio oxide and hydrogen yields ammonia, 

6H, + 2N0 «= 2H,0 -f 2NH,. 

A mixture of ethylene and hydrogen 3 delds ethane. 

This method of reduction, introduced by Sabatier and Senderens, 
has been found particularly useful in organic chemistry. Many 
inedible liquid oils may be converted into useful hard fats suitable 
for margarine making, by adding to them a little finely-divided 
nickel and bubbling hydrogen through them at about 250° C. The 


oils used contain the unsaturated grouping 


~-CH— 

by hydrogen into | 

— CH— . 



which is converted 


The catalytic action of finely-divided nickel probably depends on 
the fact that nickel absorbs hydrogen and converts it to the state of 
atomic hydrogen. 


1203. Uses of Nickel. — ^Nickel is used as a cattdyst, as already 
explained, but finds a more considerable use in electro-plating and 
in the making of certain alloys. 

1204. Electro-platiDg. — ^Niokel being white, lns<ax>us, hard and 
almost unaffected by air and moisture, is suitable for covering other 
(Reaper metels which have not these advantages. 

The apparatus consists of a plating bath contidning a solution of 
niokel ammonium sulphate (375 gms.), nidrel sulphate heptahydrate 
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(100 gms ). water (6 litres). The anodes are bars of cast nickel of 
high purity. The articles to be plated are highly cleaned and form 
the cathodes. A current of 2-6 amps, per square decimetre of 
cathode is suitable at a temperature of about 50° C. Nickel ions are 
discharged at the cathode and .simultaneously nickel ions dissolve 
from the anode thus maintaining the conceiitration of the liatli. 


1205. Alloys. — Nickel is used for various coinages, but its alloys with 
copper are preferred. The chief alloys of nickel are : 

(a) Nickel steels, invar, platiiiite, etc. 

(b) Copper -nickel alloys. Monel metal, cupro-nickel. nickel bronze. 

(c) Copper-nickel-zinc aUoys, nickel silver. 

{d) Copper-nickel -zinc -silver. British coinage alloy before 1946. 

(e) Nickel-chronaiium alloy. 

(а) Nickel steels containing some 2J to 6 per cent, of nickel are of great 
toughness and elasticity and find considerable use for structural work, crank- 
shafts, gears, heavy guns, etc. 

Nickel steel containing 35 per cent, of nickel with a little manganese and 
carbon is known as invar ^ and is valuable as having a negligible coefficient 
of expansion. It is useful for making pendulum rods, etc. Platinite contains 
about 46 per cent, of nickel and has the same coefficient of expansion as 
platinum and glass and can be used for sealing wires into glass apparatus, such 
as electric lamp bulbs. Copper-coated nickel wire is now chiefly used for this 
purpose. 

(б) Several alloys of nickel and copper are in use. Cupro-nickel, containing 
20 per cent, of nickel, is used for bullet jackets. The white coinage alloy con- 
taining 25 per cent, of nickel and 75 per cent, copper is extensively used in 
Europe and America. Hence the term ‘ a nickel,* wliich in America denotes a 
6 -cent piece. Monel metal is a very tough alloy of high melting point 
(1,360° C.). It contains about GO per cent, nickel, the remainder being some 
33 per cent, of copper and 7 per cent, of iron. It is used for propellers of ships, 
blades of turbines, pumps and boilers, and in Germany for locomotive fire- 
boxes. It is resistant to attack by chemical reagents and finds some uses on 
this account. 

(c) Nickel silver, also known as German -silver, contains from 50 to 60 per 
cent, of copper, 10 to 30 per cent, of nickel, and 20 to 35 per cent, of zinc. It 
is used for all manner of cheap white metal goods, spoons, forks, fancy goods, 
etc. It is largely used as a basis for electroplate ( § 309). 

{d) British coinage alloys. ‘ Silver ’ coins contain Cu, 75 per cent. ; Ni, 25 
per cent. Threepenny bits contain Cu, 79 per cent., Ni, 1 per cent, and Zn, 20 
per cent. Pennies and halfpennies contain Cu, 95*5 per cent, 3 per cent., 
and Zn, 1*5 per cent, 

(s) Ni -chrome, oontcuning 60 per cent, nickel and about 15 per cent, each 
of iron and chromium, is used for the resistance wire for the windings of electric 
furnaces. It is very resistant both to heat and to chemical reagente and has 
been used for machine parts which have to withstand high temperatures. 


1206. Atomio Weigbi of NiokeL —Similar methods and reasonmg to 
that used in the case of cobalt indicate a value for the atomic weight of 
58-71- 


BB 
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1807. WolEel OzidML — ^The unquestioiied ozides of nickel Kre : — 

Kickelous oxide NiO 

Niokeloniokelio oxide .... NiyO^ 

Nickel dioxide NiOa 

A sesqnioxide, NiaO,, is often referred to but is probably a mixture 
of NiO and NiO,. Of these oxides the first is the only one commonly 
met with. There is some evidence of the existence of hi^er oxicbs. 

1808. Kickelona Oxide. — ^This oxide is obtained by the usual 
methods from nickelous salts or by heating nickel to a red heat in 
steam. 

Pure nickel oxide is a green solid, unaffected by heat. It is 
reduced by hydrogen and carbon monoxide at about 200° C. or 
lower. It is a basic oxide and has no acidic properties. 

1209. Nickdons Hydroxide Ni(OH)a is also obtained by the usual 
methods. It forms a green precipitate soluble in ammonia to a 
lavender-blue solution, containing the ion Ni(NH,),''^. It is basic 
in character, forming salts with acids. 

Niokelo-nickelie oxide Ni 304 is known. 

1210. Nickel Dioxide was formerly thought to be formed as a black hydrate 
NiO, . xHgO when a niokel salt is treated with sodium hypochlorite solution, 

NiCl, + NaOCl -|- 2NaOH = NiOj-HgO -f 3NaCl. 

This reaction is used in the cyanide method of separating nickel and cobalt 
(§ 1198). The oxide behaves chemically very much like manganese or lead 
dioxide. Thus with hydrochloric acid it gives chlorine, and a nickelous salt. 
With sulphuric acid oxygen end a nickelous salt result. No pure compound 
has ever been isolated corresponding to a dioxide, and it is now thought that 
only a hydrated sesquioxide, NigO,, may be formed. 

l^Ll. Nickel Salts. — Nickel forms only one series of soluble salts, 
the nichehus salts, in which the metal is divalent. Whereas cobalt 
forms an enormous number of stable co-ordination compounds in 
which the element is trivalent (§§ 1236 seq.), only a very few co- 
ordination compounds of trivalent nickel have been prepared, and 
these are very readily reduced to the divalent state. Compounds in 
which nickel is monovalent (e.gr., K,Ni[CN] 4 ) or zerovalent {e.g., 
K 4 Ni[CN] 4 ; Ni[CO'l 4 ; Ni[PF 8 ] 4 ) are also known. Some of the latter 
are unexpectedly stable. 

Nickel salts are prepared by the usual methods from the oxide, 
hydroxide, or o»bonate. The metal is not easily attacked by most 
adds, but the nitrate is made from it by the use of nitric acid. 

If niokel salts are required quite free from cobalt they are best 
prepared by precipitating all cobalt as potassium oobaltiaitrite 
(§ 1192} and preparing niokel hydroxide by the action of ammonia 
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on the result^ solution. This may be weU washed, dxied and con. 
verted into the salt required. 

Nickel salts are yellow when anhydrous and green when hydrated 
or in solution. With ammonia they give a pale green precipitate 
soluble in excess of the reagent to a blue solution (v. § 1209). With 
hydrogen sulphide in alkaline or neutral solution black nickel 
sulphide NiS is deposited. Like ferrous salts they absorb nitric 
oxide, but unlike them do not form a coloured compound. 

1212. Nickel Carbonate.— Basic nickel carbonatesf 

NiCO,.nNi(OH)„ 

are obtained when sodium or potassium carbonates react with 
solutions of nickel salts. The normal carbonates can be obtained by 
special methods. They form light green powders, which readily 
decompose when heated, giving nickel oxide. 

1213. Nickel Nitrate Ni(NO,), is met with as the hexahydrate, 
Ni{N0,),.6H,0, which is prepared by the usual methods (§ 172). 
It forms green crystals, very soluble in water. At 20“ C. water dis- 
solves half its own weight of the anhydrous salt. 

The hexahydrate loses some water of crystallisation and then 
decomposes before it becomes anhydrous, 

2Ni(NO,), = 2NiO + 4NO, + 0,. 

It is thus impossible to make the anhydrous salt by heating the 
hydrate. The anhydrous salt has been made by the action of 
nitrogen pentoxide on the hydrated salt, 

Ni(N0,),.6H,0 + 6NaO, = Ni(NOa), + 12HNO,. 

1214. Nickd Monosolphide NiS is obtained when hydrogen sulphide 
acts on nickel salts in presence of alkalis. It exists in three forms : 
a-nickel sulphide is readily soluble in acids, ;S-nickel sulphide dis- 
solves in moderately dilute acid (2N.HC1), and y-nickel sulphide is 
not attacked by acids. 

The a-form is first produced when nickel sulphide is precipitated, 
but it quickly changes to the y-form. Thus we account for the 
peculiar fact that although nickel sulphide is not precipitated in acid 
solution, yet, when precipitated in alkaline solution, it is insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid, particularly after boiling. This fact is utilised 
in qualitative analysis. 

Several other sulphides, Ni 3 S 2 , NigS^, NiSj, are said to exist. 

1215. Nickel Solphate NiSO. is the best known salt of nickel. It 
niay be prejmred by the usual methods (§ 172). The usual form met 
with is the heptxihydraU NiSO,.7HaO. This forms green crystals, 
whfie the hexahvMe NiSOg.OH.O is blue. The anhydrous salt is 
yeUow. 
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When heated it forms nickel monoxide, 

NiS04 = NiO + SO,. 

It has the usual properties of nickel salts and sulphates. Nickel 
sulphate forms a compound with ammonia gas, Ni(NH3),S04. If 
anhydrous nickel sulphate is dissolved in concentrated ammonia 
solution an unstable dark blue salt is formed, tetrammine nickel 
sulphate, Ni(NH3)4S04 . 2H2O, analogous to tetrammine copper sul- 
phate (§286). This should be carefully distinguished from nickel 
ammonium sulphate, NiS04.(NH4)aS04.6H20, which is a stable 
salt analogous to ferrous ammonium sulphate. This nickel salt is 
used in electro-plating (§ 1204). 

1216. Nickel Chloride NiCl, may be prepared by the usual 
methods. The anhydrous salt may be prepared by the action of 
chlorine on finely divided nickel. 

Nickel chloride is yellow when anhydrous. It is usually met with 
as the hexahydrate, NiCla.CHjO. The salt is very soluble in water, 
100 gms. of the solution containing 64-0 gms. NiCla at 20° C. 

When heated in air nickel chloride gives chlorine and the oxide 

2NiCIa + 0, == 2 NiO -f 2aa. 

Like most metallic chlorides the anhydrous salt forms a loose com- 
pound with anunonia, NiCla-^NH,. Among the double salts 
formed by it nickd ammonium chloride, NiCla.NH 4 Cl. 6 HaO, is 
the best known. 

1217 . Nickel Carbonyls . — ^Like iron and cobalt, nickel foi’jns a 
carbonyl. Nickel tetracarbonyl is readily made by reducing nickel 
oxide to metallic nickel at 400° C. in a stream of hydrogen, and 
passing a stream of carbon monoxide over the metal warmed to 

50°-60°C. 

Ni + 4CO = Ni(CO)4. 

The carbonyl is condensed in a weU-cooled vessel. 

Nickel carbonyl is a colourless and extremely poisonous liquid 
boiling at 43“ C. When heated it decomposes, giving nickel and 
carbon monoxide, 

Ni(CO)4 = Ni + 4CO. 

Its use in the industrial purification of nickel has been described 
in § 1201. 

1217a. The Metallic Carboxiyls.— Carbonyls of the type M(CO), 
where M is a metal are formed by numerous metals. They are of two types : — 

( 1 ) Solid non-volatile carbonyls formed by the alkali metals. The explosive 
potassium carbonyl is an example. 

(2) Volatile carbonyls. These are formed by copper, chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, iron, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium, cobalt and nickel. 

The following is a list of formulas of these carbonyls t Cr(CO)u, Mo(CO)^, 
W(CO)e, Mna(CO)io» He^iCOjo, Co2(CO)8, Co^CCOlig, Ni(CO)4, Fo(CO)6, 
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Fo2(CO)o, Iiho(CO)8, K\j(CO) 5, Ru2(CO)fj, Os(CO)k 

0 . 92 ( 00 ) 9 . It is noticeable that analogous cloments iiavo carbonyls (M‘ the same 
typo of formula. 

Thew carbonyls are formed either by the action of carbon monoxide. beEt 
compressed, on the metal, or by the action of heat on other carbonyls. 

They are obviously covalent, being soluble in organic solvents, and* volatile 
at fairly low temperatures. They are all decomposed by heat, ultimately 
forming the metal and carbon monoxide. 

The carbonyl groups may be replaced in some cases by nitrosyl groups NO. 

Much light has recently been thrown upon the structure of the metallic 
carbonyls (§ 1172, 1188, 1217). Those carbonyls which contain but one atom 
of metal contain as many molecules of carbon monoxide as, by donating two 
electrons apiece, will serve to bring the number of electrons contained in and 
shared by the metal atom up to the number possessed by the inert gas which 
follows it in the Periodic table. Carbon monoxide : O : : : C : can donate two 
electrons to a single metal atom ; a nickel atom has 28 electrons ; a krypton 
atom 36. Accordingly, the nickel atom in nickel carbonyl requires 36 ~ 28 
*x* 8 electrons, and combines with four molecules of carbon monoxide. The 
formula of nickel carbonyl is Ni(C 0 ) 4 , and its structure is 

6 


c 

0 


O 


From tho rule also follows tlio formulae Fe(CO )5 and Cr(CO) 0 . In accordance 
w'ith this rule Mn(CO)n or Co{CO)n are not formed, for those inctal atoms would 
need an odd number of electrons. However, Mn 2 (CO)jo and Co 2 (CO)g are 
known. 

1218. Detection and Determination of Nickel. — ^Nickel salts arc 
green in solution, and with ammonia their solutions give a pale green 
precipitate, redissolving to a blue solution, 

Ni++ -f- 20H- ^ Ni(0H)3 \ 

Ni++ + 6 NH, ^ Ni(NHs),-H-. 

It is detected in presence of much cobalt by Liebig’s cyanide method 
(§ 1198) or by tho addition to the nearly neutral or alkaline solution 
a solution of a-dimethyl-glyoxime or o-diphenyl-glyoxime. 

The former reacts with nickel salts giving a scarlet precipitate of 
composition 

CH,.C = N— OH 0 -<-N -C.CH 3 

/ 


\ 

/ 

CHs.C = N->0 
and affords a very delicate test. 


Ni' 

\ 

HO^ -C.CH 3 
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DeternUncUion . — ^The precipitate obtained by the uae of the 
glyoxime may be filtered off, dried at c. 110® C. and weighed as such, 
or may be ignited and weighed as nickel oxide. 

There is also a volumetric method employing potassium cyanide. 

RUTHENIUM, RHODIUM, PALLADIUM 

These three metals form the second set of transition elements. The first two 
elements are very rare, but palladium is commoner and finds some commercial 
applications, 

1218a* The Platinuin Metals* — Ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, 
osmium, iridium and platinum are found native as alloys, chief of which are 
crude platinum found in Colombia and Russia, and osmiridium foimd in 
Tasmania. However, half of the world’s production of these metals now 
comes from the treatment of the residues from Canadian nickel manufacture 

The separation of these metals is a difficult task, and is best expressed 
as a table. The ore is boiled with acid to remove base metals and impurities, 
then treated with aqua regia. Part dissolves and part is unattacked. 


A. Undissolved. 


B. Dissolved. 


Osmium, most of the 
Iridium, some of the 
Ruthenium. 

Fuse with KOH and 
KNOa. Separate from in- 
soluble residue and distill 
in a current of Clj. 


Condensate 


Residue 


Pass CI2 
through 
hot 

acidified 

solution. 

Osmium 

tetroxide 

volatilises 

and 

ruthenium 
is reduced 
to RuCls 
and 

remains 

behind. 


Iridium. 
Dissolve in 
aqua regia 
and add to 
the dis- 
solved 
metals. 
(Right-hand 
column B) 


Platinum. Palladium, Rhodium, some Iridium and Ruthenium, 
as higher chlorides. 

Evaporate to dryness and heat gently. Platinum and iridium give 
lower chlorides. Dissolve in very dilute HCl and add NH4CI. 


Solution 

Rhodium. Ruthenium and Palladium 
chlorides. Precipitate metals with iron. 
Dissolve in aqua regia, concentrate; 
add ammonium chloride. 

1 

Solution 

Precipitate 

Evaporate to dryness. 
Ignite. Fuse with KHSO4. 1 
Treat with water. 1 

Diammino- 

palladous 

chloride 

» 

Heat to 
redness 

1 

Solution 

Precipitate 

Potassium 

Rhodium 

Sulphate. 

Ruthenium 

metal. 

T 

MetalUc 

Palladium. 


Precipitate 


Ammoiu'um chloro- 
platinite and chloro- 
iridite. (NH4)2PtCl4 and 
(NH4)2lrCl<,. 

Igmte precipitate form- 
ing metals. Iridium is 
not usually separated 
from platinum; but 
if this is required a 
separation may be based 
on the fact that Ir is 
less easily dissolved by 
aqua regia than is Pt. 


RUTHENIUM Ru, 101 1 

ISW. and Ite CkmpOandSr-Buthniimn ia found witb 

platinum It ia a hard grey brittle metid. Like padadhim it abaorba 
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ga««. It i> by oxygen to the dioxide R«0* and the voletUe tetroxide 

BuO^ (of. Osmium, 1 1224). It melts at o. 2,400“ 0. 

Buthenium is not attacked by acids, and only slowly by chlorine. 

Butib^um appears to have the valencies, 2, S, 4, 6 and 8, but the first is 
doubtful* 

Oxide* of JJulftentMjn.— There is some doubt as to what oxides of this metal 
really exist, but Bu^Os, BuO^ and RuO* are certainly known. The oxides 
appear to have feeble basic properties, but form well-marked ruOtenate* 
MiBuOa, and pwruHhenate*, MBuO^. ’ 

Chloride* of Rvthxnium . — ^Ruthenium forms two chlorides, RuCl, and 
BuCl,. The former has not been prepared pure, but the latter is stable enough 
to bo prepared in a pure state. Solutions of the chloride hydrolyse veiy easily, 
CWor-rathenites and ohlor-ruthenates exist, HjOluaj and Mj'RuCl, (analog- 
ous to the chloroplatinates). 

Butheniwn milphaU Bu(S04)2 exists. 


RHODIUM Rh, 102*91 

1220a Metallic Rhodltims — Rhodium is obtained from platinum ores 
(q.v.). It is a white lustrous metal of very high melting point (1,966° C.)* 
It is slightly oxidised when heated m air, probably forming the sesquioxide 
Rh203. Chlorine attacks it, but acids are without effect. Rhodium does not 
absorb gases so freely as ruthenium or palladium. Rhodium black has great 
catalytic powers (v. platinum black, § 1228). 

Rhodium has found a use in thermocouples, and is sometimes alloyed with 
platinum in order to increase its hardness. Rhodium plating is sometimes 
adopted in place of silver plating. The metal closely resembles silver, but is 
hard and untamishable. 

1281. Compoands (d Bhoditun.— RAodtum Several oxides of 

rhodium exist* Rhodium sesquioxide Rh203 is basic, giving rhodium salts 
with acids. Rhodium dioxide is probably (Hke lead dioxide) a basic oxide with 
unstable salts. Rhodium trioxide is acidic in character, forming rhodates, 
M 2 'Rh 04 . 

Rhodium trichloride RhCls is a red solid. It exists in an insoluble and a 
soluble form, resembling chromic chloride in this respect. It forms double salts 
with alkali chloride, hexachlorrhodites MsTlhCl®, and pentachlorrhodites 
Mj'Rha#. 

Rhodium sulphate Rh2(S04)8 is known and forms a well-marked alum known 
as ammonium rhodium alum, 

(NH*)aS04,Rh2(S04)8. 24 H 2 O. 

Rhodium nitfote Rh(N08)8 . 2H2O is also known. 


PALLADIUM Pd, 106 4 

1222. MetaUie IWladilim.—PaJkdium is prepared from platinum 
residues ( § 1228) or from certain nickel ores. It is obtainable, Hke 
platinum as compact metal, ‘ sponge * and ‘ black . 

Palladium is a white metal, much resembling platinum. It melts 
at 1,650® C. The most remarkable property of palladium is its 
power of absorbing hydrogen, and to a lesser degree other gases. A 
piece of palladium foil, which has been heated in a vacuum to 
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remove other gases, absorbs up to 936 times its volume of hydrogen, 
increasing somewhat in volume during the process. It has been 
thought that a palladium hydride, PdjH, may be formed, but there 
is much evidence against tliis for X-ray investigations have shown 
that the absorption of hydrogen does not change the crystal structure 
of palladium. 

It is probable that the hydrogen is actually dissolved in the 
palladium, as hydrogen atoms held in the holes between large metal 
atoms. The term occlusion, is applied to this type of gas absorj)tion. 

The occluded hydrogen is more reactive chemically than free 
hydrogen, and has the reducing power of nascent hydrogen (§ 192). 

Hydrogen can pass freely through heated palladium. Thus, if 
hydrogen be passed through a palladium tube it wU pass out through 
the walls at the rate of about 4 c.c. per minute per 100 sq. cm., at a 
temperature just below red heat. There is some evidence based on 
the rate of diffusion that the hydrogen dissociates into single atoms 
in passing through the metal. 

Palladiura has remarkable catalytic powers, similar in character 
to those of platinum. Thus, at 280® C., hydrogen and oxygen com- 
bine to form water in presence of palladium foil, and palladised 
asbestos (v. § 1228) will cause hydrogen to be oxidised to water even 
in the cold. The oxidation of hydrocarbons is also catalysed, 
though less effectively. 

Chemical Properties . — Palladiura in oxidised when heated to redness in 
oxygon. Chlorine attacks heated palladium, forming the chloride. Hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid, and sulphuric acid, when heated, attack the metal. 

1223. Compounds ol Palladium • — Oxides oj Palladium . — The oxides 

PdO, Pd 203 and Pd02 exist. 

PaUadous oxide PdO is basic in character. When heated it decomposes in a 
reversible manner. 

2PdO ^ 2Pd H- O*. 

It is very readily reduced by hydrogen. 

Palladium dioxide Pd02.a;H20 is unstable, readily decomposing to the 
monoxide at temperatures above 100® C. 

Salts of Palladium . — Palladium forms a series of palladous salts, in which 
the metal is divalent. They are readily reduced to metallic palladium when 
heated. Palladic salts in which palladium is trivalent are unstable, but like 
cobaltic salts (§ 1196) form stable complexes. 

Palladous chloride PdCl 2 is made by the action of chlorine on the metal and 
forms red crystals. It is decomposed when heated to the metal and chlorine. 

Various chlorpalladites, as (NH 4 ) 2 pdCl 4 , ammonium chlorpalladite, are known. 

Palladium trichloride PdClo and palla^um tetrachloride PdCl 4 do not exist, 
but pentachlorpalladates M 2 TdCl 5 and hexachlorpalladates M2pdC!7l3 are 
known. 

PaUadous sulphate PdS 04 . 2 H 20 exists, as also does palladous nitrate 
PdiNOs),. 
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ym.-P^um aUoyod with gold haa boon used m » platinuiu substitute, 
and the motal has sornetunes been used for articles of jeweUery. It has the 
colour and incortodibility of platinum, while being considerably cheaper. It is 
not, however, so resistant to chemical action as the latter metal, and cannot 
replace it in scientific apparatus. 


OSMIUM, IRIDIUM, PLATINUM 

Osmium, iridium and platumm form the heaviest of the three sets 
of elements of Group VIII. of the Periodic table. They resemble 
each other in their high melting point and density and in the 
relative instability of their compounds, which is most noticeable in 
platinum and least in osmium. 

OSMIUM Os, 190-2 

MetolllO OSDWUll. — Osmium is found alloyed with iridium as 
osmiridium^ found in email graims in certain sands in South America, the Urals, 
Tasmania, etc. It contains as a rule 60 to 70 per cent, of iridium and 30 to 
40 per cent, of osmium, with varying amounts of rhodium, platinum and 
ruthenium. 

Osmium is isolated from osmiridium by alloying it with zinc, crushing it 
and heating with an oxidising agent (BaOg) and treating with hydrochloric 
acid. The solution is distilled, and a solution containing the volatile osmium 
tetroxide O 8 O 4 comes over. Hydrogen sulphide converts this into the insoluble 
sulphide OsS^, which, when strongly heated in a closed carbon crucible, yields 
metallic osmium. 

Properties . — Osmium is a very heurd, brittle metal of extremely high density, 
21*3 to 24. The latter figure represents the liighost density of any substance 
existing on earth. A piece of osmium the size of two common bricks would 
weigh as much as 1 80 lbs. and would need a strong man to lift it. 

It has a very high melting point, c. 2,700° C. It is remarkable as being 
readily oxidised, resembling in this respect ruthenium and iron, its vertical 
neighbours in the Periodic tabic, rather than iridium and platinum. 

When heated in air to a temperature of about 200° C. it forms the remarkable 
volatile tetroxide, ()s 04 . It is oxidised by nitric acid, and chlorine also attacks 
it, forming O 8 CI 4 . 

Finely divided osmium hoa eflective catalytic power for many reactions, 
including that of the synthesis of ammonia ( § 689). 

Osmium has found a use in electric light filaments, being only less infusible 
than tungsten. 

1225. Oxides ol Osmiunu— Four oxides, OsO, OsgOg. OaOj and OSO 4 , 

exist. Tlie last only need be mentioned here. 

Osmium tetroxide OSO 4 , sometimes called osmic acid, is made by oxidising 
the metal by heating in air or with nitric acid. 

It is a solid, melting at 40* C. and subliming when gently heated. It has a 
penetrating smell and the vapour is intensely poisonous. Its vapour density 
shows the formula O 8 O 4 to be correct. * r ♦ 

The oxide is remarkable, firstly, in its volatility and, secondly, ^ ® 
that ruthenium tetroxide, osmium tetroxide, osmium tetrasulp u e 84 ,^ 
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osmium fiuoride OsFg are the only examples of ootavaleoey . It is not an acidic 
oxide. 

It is readily reduced to metallic osmium, and is used as a microscope stain, 
being reduced by fatty substances to black metallic osmium. 

Oamium hexafluoride OeFg is a volatile yellow solid of melting point, 32*1® C . 
It boils at 45*9® C. The low boiling point indicates that it is not a salt but a 
covalent odmpound. The alleged octafiuoride, OsFg, does not exist. 

Osmium dichhride, trichloride and tetrachloride exist. The latter forms 
double salts, such as potassium hexachlorosmate KgOsClg, 

Osmium forms no salts with oxyacids. The so -called osmyl salts contain the 
osmium in the acid radical, s.^., potassium osmylnitrite K2[0s02(N02)4]* 
Metallic atoms never form ions in which a liigher valency than three (or 
rarely four) is displayed. 


IRIDIUM Ir, 192*2 

1226. Metallic Ixidimn.— iridium is found alloyed with platinum or 
osmium and is extracted by the method explained under the heading of 
platinum (§ 1228). 

Iridium is a hard brittle white metal. Its density is 22*65 and its melting 
point 2,454® C. 

Iridium is extremely resistant to chemical action. Even fluorine does not 
attack it below a red heat* Chlorine attacks it at a red heat, but acids have no 
action upon it. It may, however, be dissolved by treatment with fused caustic 
potash and potassium nitrate, so forming iridates. 

Iridium flnds uses, especially when alloyed with platinum, for apparatus 
required to be strong and completely incoirodible. The standard metre is 
composed of platinum -iridium alloy. The tips of fountain pen nibs have been 
made from natural granules of iridium-platinum alloy, but the very high price 
of the metal has led to the common use of tungsten alloys for this purpose. 

1227. Cknnpoonds ot Ixidiiim.— iridium forms several oxides, IrgOg, 
IrOg, IrOa, the latter existing only in its salts, s.g., K2lr04. When heated in air 
they all decompose readily into the metal and oxygen* 

*^e sesqiuoxide IrgOg is basic and the dioxide appears to be acidic in 
character. 

Several iridium chlorides are known but the usual one is the trichloride 
IrClg. It is obtained by heating the metal to redness in chlorine. It is insoluble 
in water. 

Potassium chloriridite K^IrClg and ohloriridate KglzUlg are known. 

Iridium sulphate Ir2(S04)3 can be obtained as a yellow substance. 

Iridium alum K2SO4 .IrgiSOg)) . 24H2O can also bo made. 

V^arious complex iridium compoimds, iridinitrites, iridioyanides, etc., 
analogous to the cobalt and platinum compounds (§§ 1236 seq.) are known. 

PLATINUM Pt, 195*09 

OcimimnCe and Extraction. — ^Platinum occurs natire alloyed 
with more or less of the other platinum metals. It is found in 
quantity in Russia, the chi^ source, and also in British Columbia. 
Platinum occurs as a rule in alluvial sands and gravels and is found 
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in gfaina, or nuggets which have been known to weigh 20 lbs. The 
very dense grains are separated by washing the aUuvium, and the 
crude platinum is refined. 

It is first digested with aqua regia which dissolves all but the 
oamiridivm, which is treated separately (§ 1224). The solution of 
the (dilorides of platinum, palladium, etc., is then treated with 
ammonium chloride and yeUow insoluble ammonium chloroplatinate 
(NH4)jPtClj is precipitated. A little ammonium chloriridate also 
comes down. The salt is then heated, when pl«,t.iTniTin ig left behind, 

(NUjljPtClj = Pt 2NH4CI -j- 2Clj. 

The metfd, which is left in the spongy state, is usually redissolved and 
reprecipitated as chloroplatinate to remove all traces of iridium, 
and the platinum resulting from its decomposition is fused in an 
oxyhydrogen furnace. The last traces of iridium are difficult to 
remove, but for most purposes its presence is immaterial, or even 
desirable, as it makes the metal harder and less corrodible. 

Beside the ordinary compact metal, platinum can be prepared as 
platinum sponge, platinum black and colloidal platinum. Platinum 
sponge is made by heating ammonium chloroplatuuite. It forms 
a soft and porous mass. Its large surface makes it a vigorous 
catalyst (v. infra.) 

Platinum black is very finely divided platinum, prepared by 
reducing platinum chloride with various reducing agents, sodium 
formate or alkaline glucose solution being suitable. 

It forms a black powder with great catalytic activity. 

Ciolloidal platinum is best made by Bredig’s method (§ 92 (2) ). 
CoUoidal platinum has very considerable catalytic activity (p. 797). 

Platinised asbestos is obtained by soaking asbestos in platinum 
chloride solution and decompc^ing the salt by heating it to about 
600“ 0. Platinum in this form presents a very great surface. 

1289. Properties. — Platinum is a white metal of silvery lustre. It 
is strong and readily worked. It melts at 1,774“ C. Platmum has ' 
a density of 21*46. Its coefficient of linear expansion is very lo%v, 
being 0*0000089 between 0“ C. and 100“ C. Soft glass has a 00. 
efficient of expansion of about 0*0000085, and so platinum can be 
sealed into glass without any fear of uneven expansion damaging 
the joint. This is a most valuable property from the point of view 
of the scientific instrument maker. 

Platinum absorbs hydrogen, but not to a very great extent. 

Chemical Pn»p««es.— Platinum is not oxidised when heated, but 
the heated metal is attacked by fluorine and chlorine. 

Acids do not attack platinum to any appreciable extent. Boiling 
ftulphurio add has a rery slight action. 
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Aqua regia, or any mixture evolving chlorine, attacks platinum, 
yielding hexachloroplatinic acid. 

2Ha + Pt + 2C1, = HjPtCl,. 

Platinum is affected by carbon. Thus a smoky luminous coal- 
gas flame renders a platinum crucible brittle, and a luminous flame 
should not be allowed to touch platinum. It alloys easily with 
lead, and therefore it should not be soldered nor should lead com- 
pounds be heated in contact with it. 

Platinum as a CaJtalyst . — The metallic platinum has remarkable 
catalytic activity, especially in gas reactions. We may mention 
among reactions which are accelerated by the presence of platinum 
the following : — 

Combination of oxygen and hydrogen (§ 189). 

Oxidation of ammonia (§ 738). 

Reduction of nitric oxide to ammonia (§ 716). 

Combination of bromine and iodine with hydrogen (§§ 1078, 1094). 

Reduction of hydrocyanic acid to methylamine. 

Oxidation of sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide (§ 930). 

Oxidation of methyl alcohol to formaldehyde. 

Decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (§214). 

Reaction of carbon monoxide and oxygen. 

Reaction of hydrogen with ferric salts, acetylene, ethylene. 

Decomposition of hydrazine hydrate. 

This list is not complete, but serves to show what a varied list of 
reactions is affected by this metal. The surface-action theory of 
catalysis is clearly applicable to these reactions, for no intermediate 
compound theory could well be applied to such an unreactive metal 
as platinum. 

The mechanism of these processes is discussed in §§ 108, 109, 
but, shortly, it ma}' be said that the activity of platinum is due to its 
adsorbing or condensing on its surface a highly concentrated layer 
of the reacting compounds, bringing thereby the molecules into close 
proximity. 

The fact that the catalytic activity of platinum is a surface action 
b demonstrated by the difference of activity of its various forms. 
It is found that the more finely divided is platinum the greater is its 
catalytic activity. Thus compact freshly-heated platinum, wire or 
foil, will bring about the combination of hydrogen and oxygen or the 
oxidation of methyl alcohol or the oxidation of ammonia. Platinum 
black, of which the x>urti<fleB are very small, causes hydrogen to 
combine with oxygen explosively and will cause alcohol to oxidise in 
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air to aoetic acid. Colloidal platinum causes hydrogen and oxygen 
to unite even in the cold, while the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide is i^uenoed by the presence of as little as -OOOOOOOOl gm. 
of platinum in the colloidal state per cubic centimetre of liquid. 

The reason of this difiFerence lies in the surface of the various forms. 
A cube of platinum of volume 1 c.c. has a surface of 6 sq. cm. If we 
imagine this cube divided into cubic particles the length of the edges 
of which were 10“* cm., each of these would have a surface of 
6 X 10-* sq. cm., and as there would be 10» of them the total surface 
of the platinum would be 6,000 sq. cm. In colloidal platinum the 
particles are invisible under the most powerful microscope and may 
approximate to a diameter of 10-® cm. In this state (assuming the 
particles to be cubes) the surface of 1 c.c. of platinum would be 
6 X 10~^* X 10^® = 600 square metres. 

1230. Uses of Platinum.— The chief uses of the metal are for 
chemical, electrical, dental and ornamental purposes. 

For chemical apparatus platinum is invaluable in that it is 
unaffected by most chemical reagents, and is unaltered by the 
highest degree of heat (c. 900-1,000® C.) used in ordinary chemical 
operations. It is, however, perceptibly attacked by alkalis and free 
metals. A platinum crucible keeps the same weight to a tenth of a 
milligram during months of use. Platinum wire does not melt in the 
Bunsen flame and does not colour it, and it is accordingly used for 
flame tests in qualitative analysis. The very high price of platinum 
has led to a search for substitutes both in this field and others, but 
nothing wholly satisfactory has been found. Certain alloys of cast 
iron, containing silicon, have replaced platinum for large vessels 
used for the concentration of sulphuric acid and for certain opera- 
tions where an incorrodible metal is required. Fused quartz has 
also been largely used, but has the disadvantage of being easily 
attacked by alkalis. 

The use of platinum as a catalyst in chemical industry is an 
important one. 

In electrical work platinum has the advantage of being readily 
sealed into glass and also of being practically non-volatile and unoxi- 
dised by air. It is unequalled for the contacts of relays, etc., where 
sparking may take place. Other metals become oxidised and their use 
leads to the contacts failing, and their volatility causes arcing to take 
place. Platinum is almost non-volatile, and accordingly the^ sparks 
produced are smaller, and though the metal may become disinteg- 
rated by sparking, it none the less remains bright and conductive. 

Platinum is occasionally used to make dental plates and the pins 
which hold falae teeth in position. Its usefulness is due to ite 
strength and its incorrodibility. Teeth are sometimes filled with 
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the metel. As much as a ton of platinum is used ye8u*ly for this 
puipose. A ton of platinum would go into a good-siz^ suitcase and 
is worth nearly half a million pounds. 

Platinum is used in jewellery, its silvery-grey colour looking very 
well with diamonds. Ite high cost is perhaps an additional attraction. 
Platinum salts are used in the platinotype process of photography, 
whidi yields very beautiful and probably completely permanent 
images. 

The alloys of platinum are not very important. Its alloy with 
iridium (§ 1226) is valuable for standard weights and measures, being 
strong and incorrodible. Gold alloyed with a little platinum and 
silver alloyed with platinum are used in dentistry. 

1231. Atomic Weildlt o! Flatinmn.— Dulong and Petit’s law leads to a 

value of 198 for the atomic weight, a value in agreement with its natural posi- 
tion in the Periodic table. The exact value results from a number of accurate 
determinations^ including amongst many others the determination of the 
weight of platinum obtained from a given weight of potassium platinichloride 
KgPtClQ. The value 196 09 is accepted. 

1232. Oxides of Flatuniin.— The oxides, Pto, PtgO,, PtOj, Pto,, exist. 

PkUinotM oxid$ PtO is prepared in a hydrated condition by the action of 
caustic potash on platinous chloride. It is basic in character. It is oxidised by 
air to platinum dioxide, though it is itself a powerful oxidising agent. Heat 
decomposes it to platinum and oxygen. 

The other oxides of platinum are also strong oxidising agents. Heated, they 
decompose, yielding the metal and oxygen. 

1233. Pl^tinmn HaMcs. — ^Three well-marked platinum chlorides 
exist, Pta„ Pta„ PtCl,. 

PlaUnous chloride PtCl^ is made by carefully heating the tetrachloride at 
about 300®-360® C., 

PtCl4 - PtC4 + a,. 

It forms double salts, known as tetrachlorplatinites. All the ehlorides of 
platinum appiear to fonn complex acids with hydrochloric acid. Tetrachlor* 
platinous acid is unstable, but the salts, KsPtCl^, etc., are well known, the 
latter being a red-brown well-crystallised salt* 

PUUvnvm trichloride PtCla is made by carefully regulated heating of the 
tetrachloride. It is readily decomposed into the di- and tetrachloride. 

Plaiinic ehlorides platinum telrachloride PtCl 4 , is obtained by the heating of 
hexaohloroplatinic acid {q,v,) in a current of chlorine, 

HgPtCl^ « 2HC1 + PtCl4. 

The salt is reddish in colour. In solution it forms an acid, HfPtCl 4 (OH)it, and 
does not appear to form platinic ions, Pt'*^+’»'+, as might be expected. 

BexacMoropUUinic acid H,PtCl, is present in the solution usually 
known as platinio chloride. It is obtained when platinam is dis- 
solved in aqua regia, 

Pt + 20, + 2HCI * HaPta,. 
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It forms reddish-brown needles of composition HjPtCl,.6H,0, 
which sjce freely soluble in water. When heated, it decomposes first 
to the dichloride and then to the metal, 

= 2Ha + ca, + Pta, 

pta,=Pt+ci*. 

It forms a series of salts known as the chloroplatinates, and these 
are of particular interest because ammonium and potassium chloro- 
olatin^ we practically insoluble in water. It is possible to 
determine platinum, ammonium or potassium by mixing hexa- 
ohloroplatinic acid with alcohol and a solution of a potassium or 
ammonium salt. 

H^Ptca. + 2NH4a = (NH4)«PtCl, I + 2Ha 
+ 2NH4+ = {NH4)4[PtCl.]. 

These hexachloroplatinates are yellow crystallme salte. When 
Sited they decompose to a mixture of the metallic halide and 

platinum, = 2Ka + Pt + 20,. 

XsPt(N0,)4. analogous to § 676, etc.). 

^ <Ha + (ON,,. 

cyanide, BaPt(CN)*.4HA which is I fluorescent lustre, 

barium oyonide, foms f J\t fluoLees brilliantly under the 
It is used considerably ^ • j jj ’pt(CN)A is also known, 

influence of these rays. The ^^mniiies also exist (see § 1237). 

im OoraoonO «»SataiM Oompta 



written 
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4KCN.Fe(CN)«. 

as if it were a double salt of potassium cyanide and ferrous cyanide. In fact, 
its behaviour entirely contradicts this. It docs not give the reactions of a 

cyanide or of a ferrous salt, and the ion [Fe(CN)e] is yielded by it. The 

formula was accordingly written K4[Fe(CN)el, and no adequate explanation of 
the mode of combination of the iron and cyanogen could be given. 

Such substances as potassium cobaltinitrite, potassium mercuri -iodide, 
ouprammonium sulpliate, hydrofluosilicic acid presented similar problems 
but the most considerable mass of complex compounds was presented by the 
so-called ammines of metals, notably chromium, cobalt, rhodium, iridium and 
platinum. These metallic ammines are a very large class, the most recent 
text-book on the subject cataloguing about a thousand of them. 

1236* Th6 Metallic Ammines. — ^These ammines are for the most part 
fairly diiBcult compoimds to prepare and are somewhat rarely met with in 
ordinary laboratory practice. The largest class of them are the cobaltammines. 
These contain tervalent cobalt and are as a rule prepared by oxidising solutions 
of cobalt salts in excess of ammonia. Their molecules contain one or two atoms 
of cobalt and a set of other groups, including notably ammonia NII3, water, 
and various acid radicals. The most peculiar feature about them is that some 
of these acid radicals are not combined in the same way as in an ordinary salt. 

Out of the many hundred cobalt compounds of this nature four may be 
selected as typical. 

(а) Co(NH3)(iCl3, Hexamminocobaltic clJoride. 

(б) Co(NH8)5Cl8, Chloropentamminocobaltic chloride. 

(c) Co(NH3)4Cl3, Dichlorotetramminocobaltic chloride. 

(d) Co(NHs) 3(N02)8, Trinitritotriamminocobalt. 

We encounter on examining these compounds the curious fact that in some 
cases only a part of the halogen or other acid radical is ionisable. Thus the 
compound (a) hexamminocobaltic chloride precipitates all its halogen as silver 
chloride when mixed with cold silver nitrate solution, while (6) only precipi- 
tates two-thirds, and (c) one-third. The compound (d) does not behave as a 
salt at all ; it has none of the reactions of a cobalt salt or of a nitrite nor does 
its solution conduct electricity. It appears that in every case six groups are 
attached to the cobalt atom by co-ordinate linkages, while the remainder are 
attached by the ordinary ionisable linkage appropriate to salts. 

1237. CioQstitation (d the Amminea— Wemer. who with Jdrgensen and 
some others, has done most to elucidate the constitution of these compounds, 
wrote the formulas we have given above as : — 

(а) [Co(NH,)e]Cl8. 

(б) [Co(NH3)6Cl]Cl2. 

(c) [Co(NH8)4Cl2]CT. 

(d) [C0(NH3)3(N0 o)3]. 

denoting thereby the fact that in the first compound all the chlorine is ionis- 
able ; in the second, two-thirds of the chlorine ; in the third, one-third of the 
chlorine ; while in the last no ions at all are formed. 

The platinum ammines provide an even more striking example. The follow- 
ing series of compounds is known, of which the formulae are given on page SOL 

Werner’s theory provided an excellent guide to the behaviour of these and 
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Formula. 

Formula written on 
Werner’s System. 

Valency of 
Complex. 

Proportion of 
Chlorine Ionised. 

Pt(NH3)«CU 

Pt(NH3)6C9. 

Pt(NHs)4Ca. 

Pt(NH3),Cl4 

Pt(NH8)sC!l* 

Pt{NH,)Cl8K 

PtCl.K, 

[Pt(NHa)3ia4 

[Pt(NH3)3ajCl3 

[l>t(NHa)4Cl3]Cl3 

tPt(NH3)3Cl3]Cl 

[Pt{NH,)3Cl4] 

(Pt(NH3)Cl8]K 

fPtClalK, 

+ 4 
+ 3 
+ 2 
+ 1 

0 

- 1 
- 2 

100 por cent. 

76 „ 

60 

26 „ 

0 

0, one K'*' ion 

0, two K+ ions 


similar compounds. His theory of their behaviour may be summed up as 
follows : — 


(a) Certain atoms tend to attach to themselves a definite number, usually 
four or six, of other atoms or groups which might be whole molecules or 
radicals. The number is called the co-ordination number of the atom. 

(h) The complex so formed was not a salt, t.e., it did not ionise, but it might 
combine with other radicals to form a salt-like compound. 

(c) When a univalent radical such as chlorine Cl” displaces a complete mole- 
cule (NH 3 ) or (H 2 O) from the complex its positive valency drops by one unit. 

1238. Electromc Constitation of ibe Ammines. . — Werner was unable 

to explain why these peculiar conditions applied to these compounds, and 
it was not until Sidgwick connected his theories with Bohr’s electronic theory 
of valency that the matter was cleared up» 

Let us consider the case of the platinum ammines cited above. The platinum 
atom has two incomplete electronic groups and we may represent it diagram- 
mat ically thus : — 


No. of electrons in each orbit 
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CoAiPLETED Groups 


Wo may then represent the platinic ion as ( 2 ) ( 8 ) (18) (32) 2 , 6,0 where 
completed quantum shells ore shown enclosed in brackets (cf. § t588). Now let 
this ion take up twelve electrons, two from each of six molecules of ammonia, 
which attach themselves to it by sharing wdth it the ‘ lone-pair o( electrons. 
These twelve electrons suffice to complete the fifth qutmtuin group ( our 
electrons being needed there) and to make an outermost shell of eight electrons. 
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The complex hexammineplatinic ion can now be represented as (2) (S) (18) (82) 
(18) (8), which is identical with the electronic arrangement of the next inert 
gas, radon. The complex ion still has its original positive charge of four, for 
the ammonia molecules added to it were electrioally neutral. 

Consider now the compound [Pt(KH 3 ) 4 Cl 2 ]Cl 2 « Surrounding the platinic 
ion are now four molecules, each contributing two electrons, and two 
chlorine atoms, each of which can contribute one electron. Collectively these 
six groups contribute ten electrons to the centred ion towards the total of 
twelve which are needed to bring its electronic configuration up to that of the 
next inert gas radon. The deficiency is made up by bringing in two electrons 
from outside, but this has the effect of reducing the original positive charge of 
four positive rmits to two positive units. The corresponding salts will there- 
fore contain two monovalent anions or one divalent anion. 

By the application of similar principles the valency considerations which 
apply to any of the ammines and to the complex cyanides (§ 576), nitrites 
(§ 1192) and water compounds (§ 997) may be elucidated. 

It is not only to the ammines that the above principles may be applied. 
Let us consider the case of the ferrocyanides and ferricyanides. A ferrous Ion 
has six electrons in the incompleted 3d quantum level and may be represented 
as (2) (8) (2, 6, 6). It takes up six cyanide groups (CN*) and receives from each 
its unpaired electron. This only provides a total of six electrons out of the 
twelve needed to reach the structure of the next inert gas, which is krypton 
with the configuration (2) (8) (18) (8). As before the deficiency is made up by 
bringing in electrons from outside. The original charge was two positive units 
(Fe"^+) ; but since it has taken on six negative charges the net charge on the 
complex will be — 4, [Fe{CN)g]*~. In the same way the ferric ion has the 
structure (2) (8) (2, 6, 5) and lacks thirteen electrons to bring it up to the 
structure of krypt/on. If it takes on six cyanide groups and six electrons as 
before, the complex ferricyanide ion will have a net negative charge of 
3 ~~ 6 = — 3. But here the electronic structure is still one short of that 
characteristic of the next inert gas and it is significant that the ferricyanides 
are less stable than the ferrocyanides. It is significant, too, that in the complex 
cobalt cyanides it is the cobaltf cyanides which are stable while the cobalto- 
cyanides are readily oxidised. The cobalt atom has one more electron than the 
iron atom, and so the cobaltic ion, (2) (8) (2, 6, 6) is iaoelectronio with the ferrous 
iron, and the cobalticyanides isoelectronic with the ferrocyanides. 

Potassium cobaltinitrite, K3[Co(N02)63, may be taken as a final example. 
The cobaltic ion requires twelve electrons to reach the structure of krypton. 
By adding on six nitrito-groups together with a further six electrons from 
outside it achieves this target, but in the process the charge is reduced by six 
units, from + 3 to — 3. 

The preparation of most of the metallic ammines is not particularly easy, 
the student may, however, wish to prepare one of the series, and the following 
preparation may be quite easily carried out, 

Ci^2oro|>sntammin<>c^r<>mic Chloride . — ^Arrange a 1 -litre fiask, glass-wool 
filter and beaker as in Fig. 201. Remove the fiask and place in it 10 gms, 
powdered potassium dichromate and 80 gms, granulated aino. Add a mixture 
of 60 o,c, fuming hydrochloric acid and 30 c.o. water, A violent reaction 
ensues and reduotioii to blue chromous chloride should take place. If not, add 
more concentrated acid. Then replace the cork and tube, and blow tbo mixture 
into a large beaker containing a good excess of ammonia solution. A deep blue 
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solution is formed, and this is transferred to a wash-bottle and a stream of air is 
passed through it until it becomes crimson. The solution is filtered from 



Fia. 201. — ^Reduction of Chromic chloride. 


chromic hydroxide and a largo exceas of concentrated hydrochloric acid is 
added Deep red orystala of ohloropentamminochromic chloride are precipi- 
tated and may bo filtered oflf and dried on absorbent paper. The reactions 


42In + KXTiO', + 14H;G = iZnClj + 2CrCl2 + 2KC1 + 7H2O 
2Cra2 + 8NH3 + 2NH*C1 + 40® = 2[Cr(NH3)5Cl]Cl2 + H2O. 

The fact that only a portion of the clilorine is ionised L« demonstrated by 
dissolving the salt in cold water, adding excess of sUver nitrate and sl»a^. 
^l"S,ride is precipitated. The solution is filtered when boded, 1^ 
its red colour, and precipitates a further portion of ^ 

demonstrating that a part of the chlorine was an integral part of the red 

complex ion. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE INERT GASES 

1239. Historical. — ^Nt>ne of the members of this remarkable group 
of elements, which comprises helium, neon, argon, krypton, xenon, 
radon, was discovered until 1894, despite the fact that argon forms 
nearly 1 per cent, of atmospheric air. More than a hundred and 
fifty years ago (1785) Cavendish subjected a mixture of oxygen 
and air to the continued action of electric sparks and then absorted 
the excess of oxygen and the oxides of nitrogen by means of ‘ liver 
of sulphur,’ potassimn pentasulphide. He found in this way that all 
the nitrogen was converted into oxides and that all the gas was 
absorbed except a very small proportion and wrote, “ If there is 
any part of the phlogisticated air^ of our atmosphere which differs 
from the rest, and cannot be reduced to nitrous acid, we may safely 
conclude that it is not more than 1 /120 part of the whole.” 

It is very remarkable that no one attempted to find out whether 
atmospheric nitrogen was a pure substance until a hundred and nine 
years had elapsed. 

In 1894, Rayleigh determined the density of nitrogen with great 
accuracy. His experimental error was estimated to be about 
0*01 per cent., but the difference between his results for the density 
of nitrogen made from the air and nitrogen chemically prepared 
from its oxides, ammonia, etc., amounted to 0-47 per cent. By a 
repetition of Cavendish’s experiment a residue of gas with a spectrum 
differing from that of nitrogen was obtained ; and, finally, by 
removing the oxygen and nitrogen and carbon dioxide from dry air 
by absorption Avith red-hot copper and magnesium, a new gas was 
isolated. 

2Cu + Oj = 2CuO 

3Mg -f N, = MggN*. 

The new gas was shown to have an atomic weight of 40, and after 
some discussion was relegated, together with the other inert gases 
discovered soon after, to a separate group in the Periodic table. 
Group 0. This group was placed intermediately between Group VII, 
the intensely electronegative halogens, and Group I, the intensely 
electropositive alkali metals. 

1 Nitrogen. 
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,1240 Preparation of the Inert Gases.— Helium, as mentioned 
below, can be obtained from certain minerals, from mineral springs 
and from natural gas, radon is obtained from certain radioactive 
elements, while the other gases are only obtainable from the air. 

The inert gases may be separated from air by chemical absorption 
of all other constituents, or may be obtained from it by fractional 
distillation of liquid air. The latter method is employed com- 
mercially on a large scale. 

1241. Preparation of the Inert Gases by Chemical Methods. — 

(1) Cavendish’s method has been perfected by Rayleigh and 



Ramsay. A Bask, fitted as in Fig. 202, with arrangements for 
circulating caustic soda solution, lias in it a pair of heavy p ^ mum 
electrodes between which passes a discharge from an induction coU 
of about 2,000 volts. The flask contains a mixture of oxygen and 
air (11 vols. : 9 vols.) and this mixture is supplied through a tube 
as fast as it is used up. The oxygen and nitrogen react to form 
oxides of nitrogen and these are absorbed by the caustic soda. 

Nj 4- Og = 2NO 
2NO + 0, = 2 NO 2 

2NO, + 2NaOH = NaNOg + NaNO* + HgO 
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Aigoa and tiie other rare gases aooumulate in the flask together with 
a litde oxygm, whioh is removed by absorption with p 3 rroga]lol. 
The other rare gases can only be separated from argon by fractiona- 
tion of the liquefied material. 

(2) Ramsay used magnesium to absorb nitrogen, but the reaction 
is very slow. Calcium or barium is better. The best chemical 


method appears to be absorption 



Fig. 203. — Linde Argon Column. 


Eleven litres of argon were 


by calcium carbide. Air is circu- 
lated through an iron retort 
^ containing calcium carbide 
mixed with 10 per cent, of 
the chloride, and maintained 
at 800 ‘*0 
The reactions : — 

(1) CaC, + Na = CaN.CN, + C. 

(2) C+Oa = CO,. 

result in the oxygen and 
nitrogen being absorbed. Some 
carbon monoxide is produced 
and is removed by including in 
the air circulation a tube con- 
taining red hot copper oxide 
and a potash absolution 
apparatus, 

CO+CuO = Cu + COa 
CO,+2KOH = KaCO,+ H,0. 
Water vapour, which might 
affect the carbide, is removed 
by concentrated sulphuric acid 
and potash. 

obtained by this method in two 


days. 

1242. Inert Oases from Lianid Air.— The inert gases are produced 


commercially by the fractionation of liquid air. 

Helium and neon boil at lower temperatures than nitrogen, the 
boiling point of the first being 73° C. below and the second 60° C. 
below the boiling point of nitrogen. They accordingly resist 
liquefaction in the ordinary nitrogen separation process and there 
collects above the liquid (Fig. 129, p. 606) in the liquefying column, a 
mixture of nitrogen, neon and helium. This mixture is led to a spiral 
tube placed in l^e stream of evaporating liquid nifrogen (near F) 
and there the greater part of the nitrogen is condensed as liquid. A 
mixture of helium and neon, with some 60 per cent, of nitn^en, 
passes on and is purified by chemical means (absorption of nifrogen 
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by oaloium oaibide, etc.). The rraulting gas oontaias about thxee 
Tols. of neon to one of heUum. 

Further separation is difScult and requires the use of liquid 
hydrogen. 

Argon boils at a temperature 3“ C. below the boiling point of 
oxygen, and this small temperature difference makes its isolation 
difficult. The Linde argon column (Fig. 203) has been used for its 
separation. 

The liquid oxygen formed in the air liquefaction process contains 
most of the argon of the air and this material is run into the base of 
the two columns at B. Compressed air, passed through the coils C, 
evaporates some of the liquid, and the gas evaporated &om the 
liquid is richer in argon than the original liquid. This gas travels up 
through a rectifying column and is scrubbed by liquid oxygen con- 
densed out at the top of the column D by a bath of boiling nitrogen E 
( - 196® C.). This cold oxygen, running back, condenses out oxygen 
from the rising gas and itself has argon evaporated from it. The 
enriched argon-oxygen mixtxire undergoes the same process in a 
second column and the remaining proportion of oxygen (and 
nitrogen) is then removed by chemical treatment. 

HELroM He, 4 003 

1248. Wiatnriftttl- — In 1868 a new spectrum was observed in the 
chromosphere, or atmosphere of glowing gas, which surrounds the 
sun. The name helium (Gr. helios, the sun) was given to the 
element, then unknown on earth, which gave rise to it. A uranium 
mineral, called cl6veite, was examined in 1889 by Hillebrand, and he 
obtained from it what he concluded to be nitrogen. Though the gas 
gave spectral lines not attributable to nitrogen, the fact that the 
gas actually contained nitrogen led him to believe that the gas 
actually was nitrogen. Ramsay suspected, after his discovery of 
argon, that this gas obtained by Hillebrand might really be argon. 
By heating cWveite with dilute acid he obtained a gas, the spectrum 
of which was found to be identical with the * helium,’ hitherto only 
known in the sun’s chromosphere. 

1244. Preparation.-— Helium is a degradation produrt of mray 
radioactive elements (Chapter XXVI) and is contained in all radio- 
active minerals, uranium and thorium minerals. It is not com- 
bined with these, but adsorbed, the atoms being driven mto the 
soUd mineral by the violence of the radioactive changes. 

When these minerals, best cl6veite or monaate sand (§ 607), are 
strongly heated in vacuo the gas is given off. ... * 

. Helium is found in many gases evolved from hot springs, etc., 
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which may contain up to 6 per cent, of the gas. It is obtained in 
enormous quantities from the natural gas (§ 537) now so greatly 
used in the U.S.A. as a source of heating and power. 

It is estimated that more than a million cubic feet of helium run 
to waste yearly in natural gas. A typical natural gas may contain : 
Helium 0*9 per cent., carbon dioxide 0*25 per cent., oxygen 0*6 per 
cent., hydrocarbons (methane, ethane, etc.) 67 per cent., nitrogen 
31 per cent. Carbon dioxide is removed by washing with lime- 
water, and the gas is then liquefied and rectified in much the same 
way as that in which nitrogen is separated from air. The helium 
(B.P., — 268-9‘* C.) passes on together with a little nitrogen, while 
the hydrocarbons are evaporated and burnt for power, etc. The 
helium contains c. 5 per cent, of nitrogen and if used for filling air- 
ships is not further purified. The residual nitrogen may be removed 
chemically. 

Helium can also be prepared by the liquefaction process described 
in § 1242, but its separation from neon is difficult. 

1246. Properties. — ^Helium is a colourless gas without taste or 
smell. It has a density of 2-00 (0 = 16) and is therefore the second 
lightest gas. 

Helium is monatomic, as shown by the ratio of its specific heats 
/C^ = 1-662. Helium is liquefied only with the greatest difficulty, 
the boiling point of liquid helium being 4-22® absolute, - 268-94° C. 
The ordinary air-liquefaction process cannot be used until the gas 
has been cooled to 16° A. by means of boiling liquid hydrogen. The 
density of liquid helium is 0-146, and it is therefore lighter than 
any other solid or liquid except liquid hydrogen (density 0-07). 

The evaporation of liquid helium gives one of the most efficient 
methods of attaining low temperatures. When further cooled to 
2-19° A., liquid helium changes into a second form known as 
helium II. This liquid has extraordinary properties which find no 
analogy elsewhere. It is an almost perfect conductor of heat, some 
300 times superior to copper, and its viscosity is minute, between a 
ten thousandth and a millionth of that of water. 

Helium cannot be solidified by cooling alone, but under a pressure 
of e. 26 atm. it solidifies to a substance melting at about 1° A. 

Helium is slightly soluble in water. The spectrum has been very 
fully investigated (p. 173). It has a conspicuous green line, by which 
the gas may be recognised. 

Helium is generally supposed, in common with the other inert 
gases, to form no compounds. 

Helium has been used in the U.S.A. for the filling of dirigibles. It 
serves the purpose admirably, it is non-inflammable, and w-bile it 
is not so light as hydrogen it has a further advantage that it escapes 
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through the bag fabrics leas easily. Europe possesses no adequate 
source of the gas, and the expense of transporting it across the 
Atlantic in heavy iron cylindera would be prohibitive. 

NEON Ne, 20- 183 

1246* Discovery and Preparation. — ^The gas neon was discovered 
by Ramsay and Travers in 1898. A gap appeared to exist in the 
Periodic table between helium and argon, and they liquefied 18 litres 
of argon and allowed it to evaporate, collecting the gas in fractions. 
In the first fraction they found a gas with a new spectrum and by 
fractionating it again obtained a gas with a density of 10-1. 

Neon is now made in quantity for the filling of neon tubes by the 
methods described in § 1242. 

1247. Properties. — Neon is colourless, tasteless and odourless. Its 
density is 10-1 and its atomic weight 20* 1811. It contains tlu*ee 
isotopes of atomic weights, 20, 21 and 22. Neon can be liquefied 
at the temperature of boiling hydrogen. Its boiling point is - 246-0'' 
C. and solid neon melts at ~ 248*7'' C. 

The spectrum of neon has lines in the orange and red. 

Neon finds its chief use in the construction of neon-lamps. These 
are used enormously as advertising signs. The lamp consists of 
glass tubes, 10 to 20 feet long, furnished with electrodes at either 
end, and containing neon at a much reduced pressure (2 mm. Hg.). 
A voltage of 1000 volts is applied to these and a fine reddish -orange 
glow is produced. A mixture of argon and a little mercury vapour 
gives a fine blue, and a mixture of neon and helium a golden colour. 
The use of coloured glass tubes gives other variations. 

These inert gas discharge lamps can now be made to operate off 
the ordinary electric mains. Most of them contain mercury vapour 
and an inert gas and give out most of their energy as ultra-violet 
radiation. The tubes are coated internally with fluorescent chemicals 
such as magnesium tungstate, or cadmium borate, which convert a 
part of the ultra-violet light into visible light. These tubes are widely 
used for the purpose of artificial illumination, because the best of 
them are as much as six times more efficient than the standard 
filament lamps in converting electrical energy into light. 

ARGON A, 39*944 

1248. Preparation. — The preparation from the air of argon (con- 
taining traces of krypton and xenon) is described in § 1242. Argon 
is also found in the gases fi‘om certain mineral springs. 

Pure argon is prepared by fractional distillation of liquefied 
‘ atmospheric * argon at the temperature of liquid air. It boils at 
~~ 185*2® C., and so helium and neon boil off in the first fractions 
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evaporated, while krypton and xenon remain till the last. 

1249. Pzoperties. — ^Argon is colourless and without taste or smell. 
Its density is 19'96 and its atomic weight 39-944. The fact that argon 
has a hij^er atomic weight than potassium, though it precedes it 
in the Periodic tahle, was not explained for some time. It is realised 
now that the atomic weight is not the true detemnmng factor in the 
Periodio table, the important fact being that argon has a smaller 
nuclear charge than potassium though it has a heavier nucleus. Two 
isotopes of argon exist of atomic weights 40 and 36. 

Argon is more soluble in water than either nitrogen or oxygen. 
It is liquefied at the temperature of liquid air, and the liquid boils 
at - 186-2 and freezes at - 189-4® C. 

Argon is believed to form no compounds, though there has been 
some question of the existence of a hydrate. 

1250. Uses. — ^Argon has been used for filling metal-filamenteleotrio 
lamps and to provide inert atmospheres for welding and fabricating 
certain metals, e.g., titanium. Its chemical inertness fits it well for 
this purpose, and it can now be manufactured sufficiently cheaply 
from air. 


KRYPTON Kr, 83-8, and XENON Xe, 131-30 

1251. Disoovecy and Preparation • — ^Krypton was discovered by Ramsay 
and Travers in the final residues obtained when some 30 litres of liquid 
air were allowed to evaporate. The spectra of two new gases named krypton 
{Kpvwrdvt hidden) and xenon the stranger) were detected and their 

atomic weights cuscertained as roughly 85 and 130. 

These gases occur only in the smallest proportion in air, krypton forming 
some 1/20,000,000 part and xenon the 1/170,000,000 part by volume. They 
are obtained by passing dry carbon dioxide free air through a spiral tube 
packed with glass wool, and immersed in boiling liquid air. The krypton and 
xenon condense as liquids or solids. They may be separated from each other 
by fractionating the sohds, krypton being much more volatile. 

1252* P70P6rti6S« — The density of krypton is 41 *8 and its atomic weight is 
83*8. It is composed ofnumerous isotopes ofafomic weights 78 to 86. Kiypton 
is liquefied without difficulty and boils at — 162*3® C. The solid melts at 
- 157*3® 0. 

Xenon has a density of 65*35 and an atomic weight of 131*30. Nine isotopes 
of atomic weights of 124 to 136 are known. Xenon is liquefied more easily 
than krypton, boiling at — 108*1° C. The solid melts at about — 111*9® C. 

Both krypton and xenon give characteristic spectra by which they may be 
detected. 

RADON Rn, 222 

1258. Fraparation and Properties.— Radium, thorium and ac- 
tinium ail give off radioactive gases during their radioactive decom- 
position (p. 814). These three gases were known as the emanations of 
these metals, or as radon, thoron, and actinon, respectively. They 
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are all three isotopes of the same element, which was known as niton. 
Thoron and actinon are very shortUved and of little practical 
importance, but radon is not too transient to be handled. Radium 
decomposes very slowly, one half disappearii^ in 1,580 years. One 
half of any quantity of radon, however, disappears in 3*8 days, and 
consequently only the nunutest quantities can he obtained from the 
pm nil quantities of radium available. 

From a gram of radium about 4 c.mm. a day are produced (about 
•004 mg.). 

To obtain radon a radium salt is dissolved in water. Radon is 
produced, and also oxygen and hydrogen, as a result of the action of 
radiation from the radium on the water. From this gas radon may bo 
condensed in a spiral tube cooled by liquid air. 

The largest quantity of pure radon yet obtained is about j 
mgm., yet the density of tliis minute amount has been determined 
by direct weighing on a micro-balance sensitive to •000002 mg., 
and its density has been found to be 111-6, which would give an 
atomic weight 223. From the theory of radioactivity the atomic 
weight should be that of radium less that of helium, 226 - 4-0 
222 . 

Its spectrum has been obtained. Radon boils at about - 65® C. 
and freezes at - 71® C. The liquid is strongly luminous with a light 
varying from blue to orange-red. The gas has the properties 
associated with intensely radioactive substances, causing the decom- 
position of water and many other compounds. 
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THE RADIOACTIVE AND TRANSITORY ELEMENTS 

1254. Historical .—The phenomenon known by the name of radio- 
activity is exhibited by certain elements of high atomic weight and 
by their compounds. Of these elements uranium and thorium have 
been known for many years, but since they exhibit but feeble radio- 
active properties these remained undetected until the close of the 
nineteenth century (1896), when Becquerel discovered that uranium 
compounds emitted rays which affected a photographic plate. A 
systematic examination of uranium and thorium minerals soon led 
to the discovery of numerous radioelements, present in extremely 
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Fffi. 204. — Docornposition of an at om of radium. 

small quantity but manifesting very great activity. Notable 
amongst these was the element radium, separated from pitchblende 
by Mme. Curie. This element, of atomic weight 226 and of chemical 
properties analogous to barium, showed a most remarkable series 
of phenomena. Some forty elements’ with radioactive properties 
occur natmally. 

The two characteristic properties of radioelements are their 
emission of radiations of peculiar character and their simultaneous 
transformation into other elements. 

1255. Radiations. — All radioelements omit radiations which affect 
a photographic plate and which have the power of iomsing the air 
and therefore of discharging an electroscope. They may also cause 
certain substances (c.jr., barium platinocyanide and zinc sulphide) to 

^ Inoludiog isotopes. 
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phosphoresce. It was early noted that these rays were complex, 
and Rutherford and various other workers have since established 
that they are of three kinds. 

(1) Alpha-rays .— consist of a stream of particles of matter 
travelling at high speeds — about a twentieth of the velocity of light, 
on the average. The particles are helium nuclei, i.c., helium atoms 
lacking the two electrons which are outside the nucleus. They are 
comparatively heavy, having four times the weight of a hydrogen 
atom, and since they have an enormous velocity they have consider- 
able kinetic energy and produce large effects where they strike. An 
idea of their energy may be gained from the fact that if a ride bullet 
could be fired with the velocity of an a-particle it would do as much 
damage to the thing it hit as would a collision with 125 express 
trains travelling at seventy miles an hour. The a-particles do not 
travel far, for collisions with the molecules of the air pull them up 
within a distance of 3 to 11 cm. (at N.T.P.). 

(2) Beta-rays . — ^These consist of electrons projected with enormous 
velocities — up to 99 per cent, of that of light — and in their properties 
resemble * cathode rays.* 

(3) Oamma-rays . — ^These resemble X-rays and light in that they 
are electromagnetic vibrations, but differ from them in that they are 
of exceedingly high frequency and show great powers of penetration 
through matter. 

Rays of all three types are never emitted by any one element in its 
change into another element. 

1266. Radioactive Transfonnations.— The most striking fact about 
radioelements is, however, their transformation into other elements. 
It has been shown that the emission of rays is always accompanied 
by such a change. The emission of an a-particle changes an atom of 
an element into an atom of the element with atomic weight four less 
than the original, and atomic number two less. The emission of a 
jS-particlo transforms the atom into that of an element of the same 
atomic weight but of atomic number one greater,^ The investigation 
of these changes has been a very difiScult task, but the following facts 
are now certain. 

(1) Uranium and thorium are the original parent elements, i.c., 
they are themselves being transformed into other elements, but are 
not being formed. The period necessary for half of any mass of 
these elements to change into other elements approximates to 10* to 
10^® years, so that they may well have been formed when the solar 
system was under conditions of temperature and pressure which 
allowed of the formation of elements, and may have been decom*» 
posing ever since. 


1 See f 141. 
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(2) The product® of the disintegration of uranium and thorium 
atoms then^lres dr^tegrate. By emitting a-particles th^ 
atoimo weights and atomic numbers are de.^ ; by emiS 
^.particles their atoc weights are unchanged, while their ato^ 
numbers mcre^. The a-partiole changes predominate and conse- 
quently the elements as a series decrease in atomic weidit and 

they form lead (atomic weight 

206-208). Lead is not radioactive and the process goes no further. 

The progress of the disint^tiona of the elements lighter than 
uranium is shown in the diagram of Fig. 205. 

1267. Radioactive Isotopes.— It will be seen from this diagram 
that there are some forty elements which decompose in this way. 
These occupy only ten places in the Periodic table. It was supposed 
at the time when radioactivity was first investigated that every 
element had its own distinctive set of properties, atomic weight, and 
position in the Periodic table. Soddy was led by hie researches into 
the properties of these new elements to suppose that certain elements 
which differed in atomic weight or radioactive properties (range or 
type of ray or both) had identical chemical and physical properties 
(in so far as these did not depend directly on atomic weight), and so 
occupied the same place in the Periodic table. These elements he 
termed isotopes (§ 148). To take an actual example, the element 
ionium has a much more intense radioactivity than thorium. Yet 
the atoms of these two elements are so alike in all other respects that 
if they are mixed no chemical process will separate them, despite the 
fact that the slightest separation could be detected by the change in 
radioactivity of the portions (cf. § 148-151). 

The naturally occurring radioclements can be included in one or 
other of ten groups, each with characteristic chemical and physical 
properties as we ordinarily use the term. These sets of properties arc 
those of the elements given below. 


Elements 

At. No. 

81. TAafl*Min(§§ 603-4). 

82. Dead (§ 626 ff). 

83. B«m«tt(§§ 827-841). 

84. Polonium . — ^This element was unknown until Mme. Curie 

isolated it from pitchblende. Its properties have only 
recently become known owing to the minute amounts 
available. They resemble those of tellurium, its predecessor 
in Group VI. 

AetcOine (p. 734). 
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86. Radon. — ^There are three isotopes of this inert gas, the 

properties of which are described in § 1253. The isotopes 
differ in atomic weight and ako in their period of decay 
and consequent activity. 

87. Francium (p. 293). 

88. Radium. — ^This element has properties generally resembling 

those of barium, and was discovered by Mme. Curie as a 
result of her investigations of radioactivity. Its properties 
are discussed in § 1265. 

89. Actinium. — This element, also new, resembles lanthanum and 

the elements of Group I1IA( § 508). 

90. Thorium is discussed in §§ 667-670. 

91. Protoactinium. — ^This element is an analogue of tantalum and 

resembles it in some properties. It is, however, more basic 
in character. 

92. V ranium is discussed in §§ 1015-1027 . 

93 r Neptunium 

94. Plutonium 
96. Americium 
96. Curium 
97-102. See § 1277. 


See §§ 1272-1277. 
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Fig. 206. — Tho curve illustrates the decrease in the activity of a 
preparation of uranium X. It will bo seen that one«half of the 
element present at any time disappears in tho course of 24*6 days. 
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quantity present; m unit time a certain definite fraction 
cliaractenstio of the element decays. It foUows then that it is 
impossible to state the period which wiU W. required for the complete 
decay of a radioelement, for theoretically this is infinite, but it is 
possible to find the period which wiD elapse while half of any 
quantity of the element decays. Fig. 206 shows the curve of decay 
of a radioelement with the lapse of time. The half-decay period of 
the radioelement of which the decay curve is drawn in Fig. 206 is 
24*6 days. 

1259. Determination of Period of Transformation.— In the case of 
elements which decay in a few hours, days or months, the int^ensity 
of the radiation may be measured at intervals, the radiation of the 
products being distinguished from that of the substance decaying 
by the range of the a-particles in air, etc. In some cases the products 
can be removed. The period of transformation of such elements as 
uranium, of which an immeasurably small fraction decays even in 
a century, is obtained by Geiger and Nuttall’s rule, given below, 
as also is the period of elements which decay very quickly. If we 
call the transformation constant ^ of the element A and the range* 
of the a-particle in air R, then log A = A + B log R, where A and B 
are constants. A has a slightly dififerent value for each family of 
radioelements, but B has the same value for aU (53*9). 

The period of transformation of these elements varies enormously, 
the longest, 1*3 X 10^® years (thorium), being about 10*’ times the 
shortest, which is 10'* secs, (radium C'). Below is given a list of the 
radioelements and their periods of transformation : — 


Uranium Scries. 


Actinium Series. 


Thorium Series 


Uranium 1. , 

4*52 X 105 y. 

UianiumXi 

24*1 d. 

Uranium X 2 

l*14m. 

Utaniumll. 

2*32 X 105 y. 

Ionium 

8-3 X I0*y. 

Radium 

1590 y. 

liadium emanation 

3*83 d. 

Radium A . 

3*05 m. 

Radium B . 

26*8 m. 

Radium C . 

19*7 m. 

Radium C" . 

1*5 X 10--* s. 

Radium C'' . 

1 *32111. 

Radium D . ] 

22*3 y. 

Radium E . 

4*95 d. 

Coionium 

I ead, 

138*8 d. 


Actinouranium 235 

7*07 X 10* y 

Uranium Y. 

24*6 h. 

Protoactinium 

3*2 X lO^y. 

Actinium . 

22 y. 

Radioactintum 

18*6 d. 

Actinium X 

11*3 d. 

Actinium cmana- 


lion 

3 *92 s. 

Actinium A 

0*002 s. 

Actinium B 

36*1 ni. 

Actinium C 

2*16 m. 

Actinium C' 

0*005 s. 

Actinium C* 

4*76 m. 

Lead. 



I 


Thorium . . 1*39 < > 

Mesothorium I. . 6*7 y, 

Mesothorium II. . 6*13 h. 
Radiothorium . 1*90 y. 

Thorium X . . 3*64 d. 

Thorium emana- 
tion . . 54*5 s. 

Thorium A . . 0158 s. 

7'horiumB . 10*6 h. 

Thorium C . . 60*5 m. 

Thorium C. . 3 x 10 “7s. 

Thorium C” . 3*1 m. 

Lead. 


^ The fraction of the element transformed in unit period of time. ^ 

* The • ranize ’ of the a-particle is the distance it travels before it is stopped 
by ooUisions with the molecules of air at N.T.P., and is a definite and easily 
determined quantity. 
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1260. Special Properties o! Radioactive Matter.— Effects.— 
Radioactive matter is continually emitting energy in the form of the 
kinetic energy of its a- and jS-particles and the radiant energy of the 
y-rays. Much of this energy appears as heat, partly due to the recoil 
of the atom emitting the particle and partly to the collisions of the 
a-particles with matter. Radium produces 134*7 calories per gram 
per hour, heat enough to keep it perceptibly warm. This amounts to 
a relatively enormous sum of energy when the time for which it 
continues (1,680 years for half-decay) is considered. Actually, 
1 gm. of radium emanation emits 3*7 X 10® gm-calories during its 
life. One gi*am of hydrogen burning to water emits only 3*4 X 10^ 
calories. Evidently enormous stores of energy are locked within 
the atom, and some small part of these are released during atomic 
disintegration. 

Electrical Effects , — The emission of charged particles, a- and jff-rays, 
charges the surrounding air molecules with electricity. This charge 
is due, not so much to the actual charge on these particles but to their 
tearing electrons from the atoms in their paths. This fact enables 
us to track the course of an a-particle. The particle leaves behind 
it a trail of ions, and on these water wiD condense from a saturated 
vaj^our. These trails can be ])hotographcd and Plate XXXI shows 
some of the results obtained. The small size and great energy velocity 
of the a-particle enables it to penetrate other atoms and even to 
enter ajid break up their nuclei. Plate XXXI shows the track of an 
a-particle which has collided with a nitrogen atom, detaching from 
it a proton. The faint straight branch is the track of the former. 
The a-particle is apparently captured by the nucleus, forming an 
isotope of oxygen. 

The intense ionisation caused by a-particles allows of their being 
counted, for a single a-particle produces enough ions to cause a gas 
to conduct sufficiently well to operate an electrometer. 

The a-rays cause zinc sulphide and some other substances to 
phosphoresce, and the number of a-particles falling on a piece of 
zinc sulphide can be counted by watching the individual sparks 
or scintillations produced as each a-particle strikes the screen. A 
screen of this kind, furnished with a magnifying lens, is known as 
a spinthariscope. 

1261. Theories of Radioactivity* — ^It is believed (Chapter VII) 
that the atom consists of a central nucleus of considerable mass 
surrounded by electrons distributed at distances, large compared 
with the dimensions of the nucleus. The nucleus contains protons 
and neutrons arranged in a manner which is stiU very uncertain. 
The Coulomb forces which would be expected to cause repulsion 
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• radioactivity 

between the similarly charged protons must be overweidied bv 
extremely powerful short-range forces of attraction. It is no loneei 
thought necessary to assume the presence of electrons in the nucleus 
as a kind of cement. The fact that electrons (/J-particles) arrested 
during the course of radioactive disintegration is explained by the 
transformation of a neutron into a proton, an electron and a 
neutrino (§ 151c), thus : in == -h e - ^ v. This does not moan 
that a neutron is actually built up from a proton and an ele(‘tron. 
Indeed a proton can itself give rise to a neutron (and a positron) by 
the reaction : = Jn There is as yet little certainty as to 

the structure of the nucleus, but it is clear that radioactivity consists 
of some kind of disintegi-ation of the atomic nucleus. Tlmre is now 
a tendency to treat the nucleus from the point of view of the 
new wave-mechanics, rather than to try to form a picture of its 
structure. 

The place of an element in the Periodic table (atomic number) is 
equal to its nuclear charge (§§ 141-145). Consequently the emission 
from the nucleus of an a-particle with a double positive charge 
(He”^) lowers the atomic number by two units (Table, p. 814). 
while the emission of one electron raises the charge and atomic 
number by one unit. 

1262« Preparation of the Radioelements. — lliese elements are 
formed at a very slow rate from their original parents, uranium 
and thorium, and themselves decay comparatively quickly ; con- 
seqiKmtly no uranium or thorium mineral contains more tlian a 
minute proportion of other radioclements. Thus, of a kilogram of 
uranium only about half a milligram would be transformed into 
uranium X in a hundred years, and as half of the uranium X present 
at any one time disappears in 24*1 days, it is clear that only the 
minutest amounts of this element can ever be present ; the actual 
quantity being about -000013 mg. If an clement has a fairly long 
period, as radium has (1,590 years), it has a better chance of accumu- 
lating, and in an old uranium mineral there will be about 0*34 mg. 
of radium per kilogram of uranium element. 

Some details as to the separation of a few of the radioelemonts and 
of their properties are given below. 

1263. Uranium I. and Uranium IL — Th© chemistry of uranium is 

described on pp 684-687. It always contains the isotope uranium II., which 
cannot be separated from it, and also uranium X|, uranium X 2 , uranium Y 
and uranium Z, Uranium X| may be separated from it by adding a rare-earth 
and precipitating it out with, say, oxalic acid. The insoluble oxalate is carried 
down with that of th© rare-eeu’th, although by itself the uranium is present 
in far too small quantity to b© precipitated or filtered off. 
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1264. lonillin. — The chemistry of ionium is identical with that of thorium. 
It is obtained by separating * thoriiun ’ from such uranium minmuis as 
contain very little of that element. It always contains thorium, which is 
inseparable from it. 

1265. Radium. — ^This is the most important of the radioelements. 
It is prepared from uranium minerals in which there is about 1 gm. 
of radium per 3 tons of uranium, by the following method : The 
mineral is digested with hot sulphuric acid and the barium it 
contains is precipitated as sulphate, carrying down with it the 
radium, also as sulphate. The mixed sulphates are conyerted into 
the bromides by reduction, etc., and these are fractionally crystal- 
lised. Radium bromide is less soluble than barium bromide, and the 
crystals arising from each crystallisation contain more radium than 
the mother-liquor. Finally, a complete separation can be brought 
about. It is the tedious character of this process that brings about the 
high price of radium — a price which was at one period largely artificial 
and considerably above a reasonable figure for materials and labour. 

Radium metal has been made by a method similar to that used 
for barium. Numerous salts have been prepared, including the 
hydroxide, chloride, bromide, sulphate, nitrate and carbonate. 
These resemble barium salts fairly closely, but are for the most part 
less soluble in water. The salts are unstable, being decomposed by 
their own radiation. In the same way radium bromide is decom- 
posed, giving off bromine, and any water present is slowly decom- 
posed into hydrogen and oxygen. The atomic weight of radium has 
been determined by the ratio RaCl, : RaBr,, and by other means. 
The value 226 05 seems to be the most accurate. 

1266. Radon. — Radium emanation is produced by radium. The 
dissolved gases are separated from a solution of a radium salt by 
pumping them off. They contain hydrogen and oxygen from the 
water, which gases are removed by explosion. I’he remaining gas is 
pa.ssed through a tube cooled by liquid air, where it solidifies. It is 
later allowed to evaporate and is sealed up in a tube. Preparations 
of radon are much used in experimental and medical work, as a 
practically unlimited succession of specimens may be obtained from 
a small quantity of radium. The radon decays to half its strength in 
four days. Radon boils at — 65° C. The feat of weighing about 
i o.mm. of this gas has been performed and the density of the gas 
was thus found to be 111. Since the gas is presumably monatomic 
its atomic weight is 222. 

1267. Polonium. — ^This element is an analogue of tellurium, but 
is present in such minute quantities that its chemical and physical 
properties cannot be reatiily studied. Despite the fact that a 
weiehable quantity of pure polonium has not been obtained, it cap 
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be shown that it is precipitated with tellorium in some of the latter’s 
reactions. 

1S68. Thiffinm. The chemistry of this element is described in 
§ 667-679. Its radioactivity is very feeble. 

1269. Hesothorinm I. is isotopic with radium and may be separ- 
ated together with radium^ from thorium minerals. Half of it 
decays in 6-7 years, and consequently only minute quantities are 
ever present, but these are very active. 

1270. Protoactinium Pa.— The compounds of this element are 
isolated from radium residues. The element is grey-white and of 
metallic appearance. It does not oxidise in air. Its compounds 
resemble those of tantalum in general properties, but differ from it 
in that its pcntoxide PajOj is basic in character, while Ta^Oj is 
acidic. I’he element is precipitated as phosphate in acid solution, 
while tantalum is not so precipitated. It forms a chloride PaClj as 
yellow needles easily sublimed and melting at 301 ®C. Its atomic 
weight has been determined by chemical methods as 230-6 + 0-6. 

The remaining natural radioelemeuts are for the most part so 
transitory or are obtainable in such small quantities that their 
chemical properties cannot be ascertained. 

1271. Artificial Radioactivity. — In the last ten years there has 
come about an astonishing development, the artihcial production of 
radioactive isotopes of almost all the elements. The original discov- 
ery was made in 1934 by Mme. I. Curie and F. Joliot, who showed 
that certain elements, after exposure to a-rays, themselves show 
radioactivity. Still more effective is the bombardment of elements 
with neutrons or with protons, deuterons, or a-particles accelerated 
to very high velocities by means of the alternating electric and 
magnetic fields generated in the cyclotron. 

The result, speaking in general terms, is that the nucleus of the 
bombarded atom absorbs the bombarding particle, so forming a new 
and unstable atom which then breaks down in the same manner as 
a natural radioelement. Such changes can be represented by 
equations in which the subscript figures represent nuclear charges 
and the superscript one atomic weights. Thus the fact that an 
isotope of iron bombarded with neutrons yields a radioactive form 
of manganese can be expressed by the equation as 

Some radioelements have been prepared in woighablo quantities 
by bombardment with the cyclotron or in the uranium pile (v. 
infra). These include neptunium, plutonium, americium and 
curium (§ 1277), and also some radioactive isotopes, which owing 
^ Thorium minerals always contain a little uranium. 
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to their high activity, have found a use as radium-substitutes, and 
as a means of ‘ ear-marking ’ a quantity of a common element, so 
that it may be distinguished from other portions of the ’ same 
element. Thus if sodium phosphate containing radio-phosphorus, 
made by the bombardment of sodium phosphate with protons or 
deuterons, is administered to an animal, its bones become tem- 
porarily radioactive showing that there is a perpetual exchange of 
phosphate ions betAveen the blood and the calcium phosphate of bone. 

1272. Effect of Neutrons upon Uranium. — ^I’he study of the 
bombardment of uranium by neutrons has k^d to perhaps the most 
remarkable discovery of science, namely, the liberation of atomic 
energy. Uranium is a mixture of three isotopes U-238, U-236 and 
U-234 in the proportion 99 3 : 0 7 : 0 008. 

When U-238 is bombarded by neutrons of a moderate energy, 
value it undergoes the process described in §1271, forming a new 
nucleus, which emits an electron and produces an element of atomic 
number 93 (neptunium), which by emitting a further electron forms 
element 94 (plutonium). 




U -f gamma rays. 


lU 



23 mins. 


These olemonts did not exist before these experiments. Some account 
of them is given in § 1277, 

When U-238 is bombarded by neutrons of very high energy- 
value, or when either U-235 or plutonium is bombarded by neutrons 
of low energy value a different phenomenon takes place, which is 
kno\TO as nuclear fission. The nucleus of the atom splits into two 
parts of roughly equal mass and several high-energy neutrons are 
ejected. Each of these can cause another nucleus to split, and so 
a chain reaction results by which a large mass of the material may 
be instantaneously decomposed with the lib^^ration of enormous 
energy. The atomic weight of these elemtmts is about 0*2 units 
higher than the sum of the atomic weights of the products of their 
fission. Thus when a gram-atom of one of these elements decomposes 
about 0*2 gms. of mass are converted into about 0*2 X (3 X 10^®)^ 
ergs (§ 30) which amount of energy is equivalent to about six million 
horse-power hours. 

Thorium behaves in this respect like U-238, and protoactinium 
in a fashion intermediate between that of U-238 and U-236. 

1273. Practical Utilisation of Atomic Energy.— A chain-reaction 
such as is described above cannot be maintained in U-238 because 
most of the neutrons are absorbed to form U-239 which ultimately 
gives plutonium. It can however be maintained in U-235 or in 
plutonium; or in mixtures of U-238 and U-235, provided certain 
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conditions are observed. It cannot proceed in presence of any 
considerable quantity of impurity, i.e. atoms that very readily 
absorb neutrons, but do not undergo fission. To bring about 
the explosive liberation of energy it is only necessary to bring 
together a number of small portions of those elements. Small 
portions do not explode because the majority of neutrons escape 
without causing fission, but a piece of metal above a certain size, 
not yet disclosed, will arrest enough of these to cause the chain- 
reaction to take place explosively. 

Success has been attained (1) by separating U-235 from natural 
uranium cf. § 1019a ; (2) by the artificial preparation of plutonium. 

1274. Separation o! U-235 from Uranium.— The groat difficulty 
of separating isotopes is indicatc^d in §§ 149, 150; and the separation 
of a small quantity of an isotope of high atomic weight is a most 
unfavourable case. The use of thermal diffusion on volatile com- 
pounds of uranium was, however, offe(‘tivo enough to allow of the 
extraction of a sufficient quantity of U-235 to explode. For this 
purpose the separation not‘d not bo complete. ITie method was 
however enormously costly and laborious; consequently it is now 
discardt^d in favour of the making of plutonium. 

1275. Conversion of U-238 into Plutonium.— Uranium is first of 
all very highly purifit^d from other elements, but is not separated 
into isotopes. It is then formed into rods encased in thin aluminium 
shells, Tiiese are embedded in very pure graphite or immersed in 
heavy water (§ 193a). “ Piles ” of uranium rods and graphite, 
containing many tons, are built up, and are screened by heavy 
concrete walls to protect the workei-s from the intense radiation 
produced. The pile is bombarded by a weak neutron source (radium 
-f* beryllium) which serves to start the reaction. Some U-235 atoms 
undergo fission ; some of the neutrons from these break up further 
U-235 atoms but the greater part are slowed down by collisions 
with the atoms of the graphite (or heavy water), and, as described 
in § 1272, are absorbed by the U-238 wliich finally forms plutonium. 
Tlxis process continues indefinitely. The pile produces vast quantities 
of energy which can now be utilised as a source of power ; the principal 
difficulty being the need to prevent the temperature from rising, 
which raises the problem of utilising vast amounts of low tem- 
perature heat. A heat-resistant casing is now said to have been 
invented, which will allow the piles to run at higher temperatures. 
The uranium is removed mechanically from time to time and the 
plutonium is separated by chemical processes. Owuig to tlie 
quantities of radioactive substances present, the extraction has to 
be conducted by remote control and behind thick concrete biological 
shields.’ 
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1276. Fotare of Atomic Eneqnr. — When mass is oonveried into 
mergy 1 gm. produces 9 X 10*** ergs, and if matter could be wholly 
converted into energy the problem of power-supply would be 
completely solved. It must be noted, however, that of the mass 
of U-235 or plutonium only a small fraction — about one-thousandth 
— ^is thus utilised, being the difference between the atomic weight 
of these elements and the total atomic weights of their products 
of fission, elements and neutrons. As far as we know no particle 
is annihilated in this process, and the mass that is lost is simply 
the mass that was gained through packing the ultimate particles 
into nuclei (§ 149). So the only elements that could yield atomic 
energy are those with a large packing-fraction, i.e. the few 
elements at the begiiming and end of the periodic table. The 
synthesis of heavier elements from hydrogen would give enormous 
energy, but the indications are that it will take place only at tem- 
peratures of the orders of 10^ ‘’C., which have not as yet bean 
achieved. The search for sources of atomic energy more effective 
than uranium is the subject of intense research. 

1277. Transuxanic Elements. — ^Ten elements of atomic number 
higher than that of uranium are now known. These exist in several 
isotopic forms with different nuclear properties (i.e., radioactivity 
and power of fission). 

Four have been isolated in weighable quantities. These four 
elements are neptunium, Np ; plutonium, Pu ; americium, Am, and 
curium, Cm. The first two are made by bombardment of uranium 
with neutrons in the pile (§ 1272), the last two by bombardment of 
uranium and plutonium with alplia-particlos in the cyclotron. The 
following scheme indicates their mode of formation. 


Absorption of a-particle and loss of a neutron 
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Their nuclear properties are summarised in the following scheme:— 


ELEMENT 

AT. NO. 

ISOTOPES 

Neptunium 

93 

237 



238, 289 

Plutonium 

94 

241 



240 



239 



238 


1 

242 

Americium 

95 

241 



242 

Curium 

96 

240 


NUCLEAR PROPERTIES 


decays omitting a-particlo to isotope of 
proto -actinium. 

decay emitting jS-partieles to plutonium, 
decays omitting j8-particle to americium, 
not fully investigated, 
fissionable; bombardment with a -par- 
ticles and neutrons gives curium, 
a-particle decay to U~235 (30,000 
years). 

decays to uranium emitting a-particle. 
)8-partiele decay to curium, 
a-particle decay to neptunium, 
a-particle decay to plutonium, not fully 
investigated. 


Of these elements neptxmium has been obtained in the pure state 
in quantities of several hundred milligrams, plutonium in kilograms, 
americium and curium in quantities of c. 1 mg. The chemistry of 
all of these has been investigated, though there is great difficulty in 
dealing with the last two owing to their intense radioactivity. All 
four elements resemble uranium and seem to be the beginning of a 
period such as that of the rare earths in which a sub group in the 
fifth quantum group is being filled up. 

Their chief difference from uranium is that their ions of lower 
valency, 3 and 4, are more stable than corresponding ions of uranium, 
wliilc those in which the element has valeiK*v 6 are less stable than 
1102 +^. 

Trans-uranic elements of atomic number 97 to 102 and named 
Berkeliurn, Californium, Einsteinium, Ferinium, Mondclcvium, and 
Nobelium have also been obtained by bombarding targets of e.g. 
curium with neutrons or heavy particles. Only a few atoms of some 
of these elements have been obtained and little is yet known of their 
chemistry. 
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(The fttomic weights of the table on p. B38 may be used throughout ) 


Chaptbb IX 

(1) In what respects is hydrogen an exceptional element ? Where should 
it be placed in the Periodic table ? 

(2) Describe and explain the electrolytic methods of obtaining hydrogen. 

(3) Under what conditions is hydrogen a valuable reducing agent ? How 
can it be used to reduce (o) metallic oxides, (b) ethylene, (c) ferric salts in 
solution ? 

(4) State Graham's law and describe experiments illustrating it. One 
hundred cubic centimetres of oxygen escape through a small hole in ten 
minutes. What volume of hydrogen would escape in the same time and 
under the same conditions ? 

(f)) One gram of hydrogen burning to liquid water evolves 33900 cals. 
One gram of hydrogen sulphide burning to liquid water and sulphur dioxide 
evolves 4020 cals. If 2293 cals, are evolved then one gram of sulphur bums 
to sulphur dioxide, wliat is the heat of formation of hydrogen sulpliide ? 

(0) How has it been established that the ratio of the atomic weights of 
oxygen and hydrogen is 1 6*000 : 1*0080 ? 

(7) On what grounds is the formula of water taken to bo H 2 O ? 

(8) In what respects does the chemistry of hydrogen resemble that of a 
metal ? 

(9) In what respects is water exceptional among chemical compounds ? 
Comment on its use as a solvent in inorganic chemistry, 

(10) Wliat steps have to bo taken to prepare from impure water {e,g,, 
river water) ; 

(a) Sanitarily pure water for household use. 

(b) Soft water for washing, etc. 

(c) Water pure enough for chemical analysis. 

(d) Water of very high purity for conductivity experiments, 

(11) Describe the preparation of hydrogen peroxide. Comment on its 
action: (a) as an oxidising agent ; (6) as a deoxidising agent, 

(12) Make a list of the various substances which go by the name of hydrogen 
and indicate the conditions under which they can exist. 

(13) Describe the industrial preparation of hydrogen and indicate its 
industrial uses. 

(14) What are the typical reactions of water with (1) elements ; (2) oxides ,* 
(3) salts 7 


Chaptkb X 

(1) Compare the reactions of metallic sodium with those of zinc. How 
far is it possible to account for the difiFeronce between the behaviour of the 
two metals 7 
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(2) Describe the manufacture of caustic soda, ilow would you teat for 
the presence of carbonates and chlorides in commercial caustic soda ? How 
could they be removed if present ? 

(3) In a certain experiment 4-1400 gms. of pure sodium chloride were 
converted into e-0302 gms. of sodium sulpliato. What value for the equivalent 
of sodium does this indicate ? What further evidence enables us to arrive at 
the atomic weight ? 

(4) It was found experimentally that 2 0,')17 gms. of potassium bromide 
precipitated from solution 3-2375 gms. of silver bromide. What is the atomic 
weight of potassium, if it be assumed that the element is monovalent ? 

(6) Explain the principles underlying the Solvay process for the manu- 
factiiro of sodium carbonate. 

(6) How is potassium nitrate prt^pared from sodium nitrate ? Explain the 
procedure adopted. 

(7) Why are sodium, potassium and ammonium salts used to a greater 
extent than those of other metals in chemical work, )x)tli experimental and 
industrial ? 

(8) What industrially important . products are derived from sodium 
chloride ? Explain shortly the methods of manufacturing these. 

(9) In what respects do the oxides and hydroxides oi the alkali metals differ 
from those of other metals ? 

(10) How would you try to find out whether a hydrated form of common 
salt existed at low temperatures and how would you discover its formula ? 

(11) Why do solutions of sodium carbonate have many of the properties of 
alkalies ? What other salts manifest similar phenomena ? 

(12) Classify the various types of reaction that elements undergo in contact 
with sodium hydroxide or its solutions. 

(IH) What sodium and potassium salts are not commonly made by the 
action of the aciii on the hydroxide of the metal ? Give equations and 
summarised conditions for the preparation of those salts. 


Chapter XI 

(1) Tho elomonts of Group IB resonible those of Group VIII rather than 
those of Group I A. Discuss and explain this statornont. 

(2) What is meant by the term ‘ noble metals * ? Compare the properties 
of a typical noble metal, such as gold, with those of a typical ‘ heavy metal ’ 
e.gf., lead. 

(3) How would you prepare specimens of cupric chloride and cuprous 
chloride ? How far are the differences between them of the same type as 
the differences between ferrous and ferric chlorides ? 

(4) Explain why insoluble compounds of copper and silver are dissolved 
by (a) ammonia solution, (b) solutions of cyanides. 

(6) Why are the methods used for obtaining copper from its ores not 
applicable to (a) silver, (b) iron 7 

(6) Explain the principles underlying tho methods you would use to find 
the proportions of silver and copper in an alloy containing silver, copper, zinc 
and nickel. 

(7) To what purpose has the electrolysis of solutions of copper, silver 
and gold compounds been applied 7 Explain the principles which underlie 
the method used to obtain a coherent layer of metal. 

(8) To some silver nitrate solution is added ammonia untU the brown 
precipitate at first formed rcwlissolves. A little formaldehyde is added and 
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the solution is warmed. A brilliant mirror forms on the vessel. Explciin 
fully what has occurred. 

(9) Twenty cubic centimetres of a solution of 5 gms. of a copper salt in 
260 c.c. of water were added to an excess of potassium iodide solution, and 
the resulting solution was titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulphate, 33*6 c.c. 
of which were required to react with the iodine liberated. Calculate the 
percentage of copper in the salt. 

(10) By what methods is silver obtained as a by-product in the making of 
(a) lead ; (6) copper ? 

(11) What methods are used for the preparation of cuprous salts ? How 
would you prepare in the laboratory cuprous oxide from metallic copper ? 

(12) What is meant by a colloidal metal ? Describe two ways of preparing 
colloidal silver. What precautions are especially necessary for success ? 


Chapter XII 

(1) What calcium and magnesium compounds are commonly present in 
tap-water ? Why are the compoimds of these metals commonly present 
and those of other metals but rarely ? Explain the principles employed for 
their removal. 

(2) Some calcium carbonate is sealed up in a strong evacuated tube which 
is then heated to about 800° C. What happens ? What would happen (a) if 
the pressure in the tube wore kept at c. 1 mm. of mercury by moans of a pump, 

(6) if the tube had been filled with carbon dioxide before sealing ? 

(3) In what respects do barium and its compounds differ from calcium 
and its compounds ? How could you prepare pure barium and calcium 
chlorides from a mixture of the carbonates of barium and calcium ? 

(4) What are (a) plaster of Paris, (6) Portland cement, (c) mortar ? How 
are they made and why do they set ? 

(6) Compare the properties of magnesium with those of its neighbours 
in the Periodic table, sodium and aluminium. What conclusions are to 
be drawn ? 

(6) The specific heat of calcium metal is 0*162. 10*084 gms. of calcium 
carbonate were converted into 20*142 gms. of anhydrous calcium bromi<lo. 
Without aaeuming the formula of any calcium compound, calculate the atomic 
weight of calcium. 

(7) One hundred cubic centimetres of a saturated solution of slaked lime 
required 6*7 c.c. of iV/2 hydrochloric acid to neutralise it. Calculate the 
solubility of slaked lime. 

(8) What are the industrial uses of magnesium ? Describe the methods 
used for its industrial preparation. 

(9) How is calcium carbide made ? What industrially important com- 
pounds are made from it, and how ? 


Chapter XIIl 

(1) Compare the advantages of galvanising, painting and tin-plating as 
means of preseiving iron from rust. 

(2) Give examples of the use of zinc and acid as a reducing agent. Whet 
weight of zinc would theoretically be reauired to reduce 10 gms. of potassium 
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^ hydrochloric acid to chromous 

chloride CrClg ? Why would more zmc than this be needed in practice T 

(3) Compare the action of magnesium, zinc and mercury on acids. Exnlain 
the differences you note. 

(4) In what important respects do the salts of mercury differ from those 
of aU other common metals t Two copper plates are connected to an ammeter 
and accumulator, and are unmersed in a solution of mercuric chloride, which 
is well stirred. Explain what occurs and give a reason for the large increase 
which appears in the ammeter reading as the experiment progresses. 

(6) Devise a method for separating the constituents of an amalgam con- 
taining zinc, cadmium and mercury, based on the differing solubility of the 
sulphides of these metals. 

(G) Describe the industrial preparation and laboratory purification of 
mercury. 

(7) How is mercury converted into (a) mercuric chloride; (b) mercurous 
chloride; (c) mercuric oxide? Explain what is observed when an excess of 
potassium iodide is gi’adually added to a solution of mercuric chloride. 

(8) Describe the industrial preparation of pure zinc. How would you 
convert this in the laboratorj” into anhydrous zinc chloride ? 


CifAPTEn XIV 

(1) Compare the properties of boron and aluminium. In what respects 
does boron also resemble carbon ? 

(2) How is borax prepared from native calcium borates ? Explain the 
fact that borax may be titrated with dilute acids. 

(3) In what respects does the chemistry of aluminium and its compounds 
resemble that of a non-metal ? Compare its properties with those of its 
neighbours, magnesium and silicon. 

(4) Explain the following phenomena ; 

(a) Sodium aluminate when boiled with ammonium chloride solution 
precipitates all its aluminium as hydroxide. 

{b) Aluminium chloride solution boiled with sodium thiosulphate gives 
a preeij^itato of aluminium hydi'oxide. What other products would you 
expect ? 

(5) What is an alum ? Explain how you would try to find out whether a 
metal of which the sulphate was available would form an alum. 

(G) Discuss the relationship of the rare earths to the other elements and 
their consequent position in the Periodic table, 

(7) Metallic aluminium, though strongly electropositive is comparatively 
unreactive. Discuss this fact and account for it. 

(8) How is aluminium made on the industrial scale ? 

(9) Describe the preparation of anhydrous aluminiimi chloride. Discuss its 
formula and indicate its importance as a laboratory reagent. 

(10) How w'ould you prepare a specimen of boric acid from ordinary borax. 
What is the theoretical yield from 100 gras, of borax T 


Chapter XV 

(1) On what grounds are diamond and graphite regarded as the only true 
allotropic forma of carbon ? How could it be proved that graphite and 
diamond are identical in chemical composition ? 
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(2) In what respects are the properties of charcoal remarkable and how 
have they been applied ? 

(3) In what respects does the chemistry of carbon differ fi-om that of 
silicon t 

(4) Why are carbon monoxide and ethylene both said to be unsaturated ? 

(5) How would you demonstrate the presence of (a) hydrogen, (6) methane, 
(c) ethylene in a specimen of coal gas ? 

(6) Write a short essay on the importance of carbon dioxide in biological 
and geological phenomena. 

(7) Twenty-five cubic centimetres of N/50 barium hydroxide rendered 
pink with phonolphthaiein were shaken in a bottle containing 5 litres of air at 
20® C. and 700 mm. pressure. Twenty cubic centimetres of N/50 HCI wore 
required to decolorise the solution. Calculate the percentage of carbon dioxide 
(by volume) in the air. 

(8) Acetylene is an endothermic compound. What does this mean and what 
steps would you take to confirm it experimentally ? 

(9) What is a fiame ? On what does its luminosity depend ? Illustrate the 
structure of a luminous coal-gas fiame, account for its structure and indicate 
the chemical reactions which occur in the various parts of it. 

(10) What gases derived from coal or its products are made on the industrial 
scale 7 Give their approximate composition. 

(11) How are carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide made (a) in the 
laboratory ; (b) industrially 7 What are their industrial uses 7 

(12) Compare the properties of carbon dioxide and carlwn monoxide. 
What other oxides does the latter moat resemble and does this resemblance 
extend to their formulee ? 


Chapteb XVI 

(1) What are meant by the terms 6ol and gel 7 Illustrate your answer by 
reference to silicic acid. What steps woukl you take to ascertain whether 
silicic acid bad the formula [Si(OH) 4 ]«, [OSi(OH) 2 ]rt or [Si02a;H20]„ 7 

(2) Compare and contrast the properties of the halides of the elomonts of 
Group IVB. 

(3) For what purposes can stannous compounds be used as reducing agents ? 
How would you find out whether the reaction of an acidified solution of 
stannous chloride with a solution of iodine was complete or not 7 

(4) “ Quadrivalent tin is non -metallic, bivalent tin is metallic.’’ Discuss 
this statement. 

(6) Compare the properties of the oxides of tin and of lead, 

(6) Iron is pmtected by coating it with tin or with zinc. Discuss the merits 
of the two systems. Cadmium plating is now occasionally used. Cadmium is 
not precipitated by the action of metallic iron on its salts. In view of this fact 
and the position of cadmium in the Periodic table, what advantages is 
cadmium plating likely to present ? 

(7) Explain the method used to detect tin in a mixture of its salts with 
those of other metals. Wliy is stannous sulphide soluble in yellow but not in 
colourless ammonium sulphide ? 

(8) At 200® C. and atmospheric pressure 0*203 gm, of stannic chloride 
vapour occupy 30*2 c.o. Stcmnic chloride contains 54*4 per cent, of chlorine. 
What is the most probable value for the atomic weight of tin as indicated by 
these figures 7 State what facts you assume (Cl « 35*46). 
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(9) Explain the construction and principles of the lead accumulator. 

(10) How is lead prepared from galena ? What are the chief industrially 
useful compounds of lead? Describe the preparation of each, 

(11) What exp<3riments would you carry out in order to discover the com- 
position of specimens of (a) red lead; (6) white load ? 

(12) Describe and explain the chief differences between the chemistry of 
tin and lead. 


C:)HAPTEB XVII 


(1) Discuss the economic imi^ortance of combined nitrogen. 

(2) How far is it correct to call nitrogen an inert element ? 

(3) Wliat analogies are to be traced between the simplest hydrides of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and oxygon respectively ? In what respect are all of 
them in contrast to methane ? 

(4) What action has ammonia on metallic salts, both solid and in solution ? 
Illustrate your answer by the cases of the chlorides of sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, iron, copper and silver, 

(6) How may pure nitric oxide be prepared ? Discuss its structure in view 
of its reactions. What resemblances does it show to carbon monoxide ? 

(6) What fimctions has nitric acid in chemical work ? Compare its chemical 
behaviour with that of sulphuric acid. 

(7) What reactions occur when a mixture of nitrogen peroxide with an 
excess of oxygon is brought into intimate contact with cold and hot water 


respectively ? ^ ^ 

(8) In what manner will the variation of the volume of nitrogen peroxide 
with changes in temperature and pressure deviate from that indicated by 
Boyle’s law ? A specimen of the gas shows a vapour density, relative to 
liydrogen at the same temperature, of 36*8. Calculate the proportion of NO 2 

by volume present in the gas. . , 1 j 

^ (9) How do the products of the reaction of mtne acid with metals and 
other reducing agents depend on (a) the character of the reducing agent, 

(6) the dilution oHhe acid ? , 

(10) The densities relative to hydrogen of certain volatile compounds 
containing nitrogen are as follows: ammonia 8-ti. nitrous oxide 2:. mtno 
oxide If), nitrogen 14. Ammonia contains 17-65 jwr cent, of hydrogen. 
Without assuming any formulae, deduce the atomic weight of mtrogen. 

(11) What methods have been used for the synthesis of nitrogen compou 

from^th^ato^sp^^^^ prepared industrially by direct synthesis I 

the principles which detennine the temperature and pressure at which the 

reaction is carried out. . . v u rin vnn 

(13) How can the formula of ammonia gas be established ? Wh y 

suppose to be present in a solution of ammonia evolved 

{ 14) Describe the action of heat on ammonium salts. What ga 

and from what types of salt ? „ , -j. Tn what 

(16) How would you prepare a specimen of pure dry mtrous - 

respects do its proj^rti^ r^ble and differ those j 

(16) Describe the preparation of nitrous «id. 

oxidised and reduced and what are the products. How y 

presence of a minute proportion of nitrite in a specimen 
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Chaptibr XVIII 

(1) What likenesses and dififerences are to be seen in the allotropy of the 
eloments of Group VB ? 

(2) Discuss the phenomena which attend the oxidation of phosphorus. 

(3) In what respects do the compounds of phosphorus resemble those of 
nitrogen ? 

(4) What agricultural importance has phosphorus ? Why is it necessary 
to supply phosphorus to the soil ? In what forms is it supplied and what are 
the advantages of the respective forms ? 

(6) Discuss the structure of the molecules of the oxyacids of phosphorus, 
particularly with reference to their basicity. 

(6) Explain the principle of the method you would employ to detect the 
presence of a minute proportion of arsenic in a food-stuff. 

(7) Explain what happens when antimony sulphide is dissolved in yellow 
ammonium stdphide. 

(8) Freshly precipitated antimony sulphide is dissolved in an excess of 
diluted hydrochloric acid. On dilution of a portion of the solution an orange 
precipitate appears. A part of the solution is boiled for some minutes and 
then diluted. A white precipitate is formed which redissolves on addition of 
more acid. Explain these phenomena. 

(9) Compare the properties of the elements bismuth and lead. How would 
you detect the former in presence of the latter ? 

(10) Compare and contrast the properties of the elements of Group VB. 
In what respects do (o) nitrogen; (b) bismuth differ from the rest and how is 
this accoimted for ? 

(11) How is phosphorus made industrially ? How can red phosphorus be 
made into yellow phosphorus and vice versa ? How would you detect the 
presence of some yellow phosphorus in a specimen of red ? 

(12) Give the formulae of all the substances which go under the name of 
sodium phosphate. How could each of them be made from phosphorus ? 

(13) How can phosphorus be converted into each of its chlorides ? 

(14) Why is the formula PH3 assigned to phosphine? In what respects does 
it resemble and differ from ammonia? 


Chaptbr XIX 

(1) What methods can be used to determine the proportion of oxygen 
in a mixture of gases ? How could the proportion of free oxygen in a mixture 
of (a) air and nitrous oxide, (6) oxygen and carbon dioxide be determined ? 

(2) Explain the function of oxygen in the animal body. How would you 
attempt to discover whether a specimen of arterial blood gave off oxygen when 
subjected to reduced pressure ? 

(3) How are the oxides of the elements classified ? To what category are 
assigned magnesium oxide, lead dioxide, barium dioxide, water, red lead ? 

(4) How is oxygen converted into ozone ? One thousand cubic centi- 
metres of ozonised oxygen were shaken with a weakly acid solution of potas- 
sium iodide. The solution of iodine so obtained was decolorised by 22*7 c.o. 
of N/10 sodium thiosulphate solution. Calculate the weight of ozone in the 
original gas mixture, 

(5) On what grounds is the formula of ozone taken to be O3 ? 
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Chapter XX 

( 1) what forms does sulphur exist and which of them are true aUotropos ! 
Explain by means of a diagram the conditions under which they are por- 
manently stable. ^ 

(2) How would you prove that a specimen of monoclinic sulphur was 
identical in composition with a specimen of amorphous sulphur ? 

(3) What analogies can be traced between the chemistry of the elements 
oxygen and sulphur ? 

(4) How do the sulphides of the metals react with (i) water, (ii) acids, 
(iii) sulphides of the alkali motals and ammonium ? Explain how the uhove 
reactions are made the basis of a system of qualitative analysis. 

(5) What resemblances and what differences are to be found in tiie chemical 
behaviour of water and hydrogen sulphide ? 

(6) How may sulphur be converted into sulphuric acid ? What weight of 
the latter could be made from 1 gm. of sulphur ? How would you verify your 
result experimentally ? 

{!) J3y what substances can sulphur dioxide bo converted into sulphuric 
acid ? Which of these methods are of industrial importance and why ? 

(8) What grounds have we for believing that sulphurous acid is contained 
in a solution of sulphur dioxide ? What evidence exists as to the structure 
of the molecule of sulphurous acid and the sulphites ? 

(9) Wliat effect has iodine upon the salts of the various acids of sulphur 
and what information as to their structure can be gained therefrom ? 

(10) Describe the behaviour of sulphuric acid towards water. When is the 
acid suitable as a drying agent and when unsuitable ? 

(11) How is the reaction between sulphur dioxide and oxygon affected by 
temperature and by catalysts ? How is it utilised industrially ? 

(12) Discuss tho question as to whether the phenomena which occur when 
sulphuric acid combines with water indicate a chemical change. 

(13) Describe the Frasch process for obtaining sulphur. What other 
natural sources of sulphur compounds exist and how are they utilised ? 

(14) What compounds of sulphur are commonly used as reducing agents ? 
Give details of typical reactions and indicate the particular advantages of 
each compound referred to. 

(16) Describe the preparation of (a) thionyl chloride; (6) sulphury 1 chloride; 
(c) chlorosulphonic acid. How do these react with compounds containing 
hydroxyl groups ? 


Chapter XXI 

(1) How would you convert a specimen of chromic chloride into (i) potas- 
sium chromate, (ii) potassium dichromate, (iii) cliromous chloride ? 

(2) In what respects do the chromic salts rosomble and differ from those of 

aluminium ? . . . 

(3) Give examples of the use of chromic acid and its salts as oxidising 
agents and explain any advantages they present over other oxidising agon a. 

(4) What is chrome alum and why is it so called r 1-5 gms. of chrome alum 
are fused with caustic soda and some potassium nitrate and the resulting so i 
taken up with water and made acid with dilute sulphuric acid. What weig x o 

DD* 
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(8) Cobalt is placed between iron and nickel in the Periodic table, though 
the atomic weights indicate the order as iron, nickel, cobalt. Why is the 
former order adopted and how is this departure from the usual order justified ? 

(9) What is a ‘ carbonyl ’ ? How has the formation of such a compound 
been used in the preparation of pure nickel ? 

(10) Discuss the catalytic activity of the metals of Group VIII, 

(11) Why cannot pure anhydrous ferric and ferrous chlorides be made by 
the methods adopted for the preparation of most chlorides ? How would you 
make a small specimen of each of these ? 

(12) What is iron alum ? How would you make a pure specimen and why 
is it a useful volumetric standard ? 


Chapter XXV 

(1) What researches led to the discovery of the group of inert gases ? 
How would you attempt to prepare a specimen of argon, using only the 
apparatus available in an ordinary school laboratory ? 

(2) Explain the chemical inertness of the gases of Group 0, In what ways 
have they been utilised industrially ? 

(3) On what grounds are the inert gases Ixjlieved to have their accepted 
atomic weights ? 


Chapter XXVI 

(1) What is meant by a radioactive transformation ? What evidence can 
be adduced that uranium is being transfomxed into other elements ? 

(2) What is the ‘ half-period ’ of a radioactive element ? How is this 
quantity determined experimentally ? 

(3) Discuss the relationship between radioactive changes, the structure of 
the atom, and the Periodic table. 

(4) Describe the typos of transmutations which have been brought about 
by atomic bombardment, and explain the principles underlying the practical 
liberation of atomic energ 5 ^ 


MiSCELLANBOtTS QUESTIONS 

(1) How and by whom was it first established that (a) air, (6) water, was not 
a chemical element in the modern sense ? 

(2) Give three instances of the chemical action of light which have been 
used in photography. Explain "what takes place when on ordinary film is 
exposed, developed and fixed. 

(3) What are the chief inorganic sources of plant-food ? Briefly summarise 
the manner in which these are manufactured as fertilisers. 

(4) Classify the methods used for extracting metals from their ores. To 
which classes of metals are each of these specially applicable ? 

(6) What general methods are applicable to the purification of chemical 
substances ? 
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(6) Tabulate the facts concerning the reaction of the three common mineral 
acids with the various classes of metals. 

(7) What is meant by transition elements” ? What properties are common 
to the transition elements of the first long period and their compounds ? 

(8) Do you consider that iron, cobalt and nickel should be placed in a single 
group of the periodic table ? 

(9) Define the terms “ oxidation ” and “ reduction Give an example of 
a compound that con act both as a reducing and an oxidising agent. How do 
you explain the oxidising and reducing actions of an electrolytic cell ? 

(10) What are peracids ? A washing powder contains some sodium per- 
borate ; how would you attempt to discover the proportion present ? 

(11) Classify the types of hydride formed by the chemical elements. In what 
respects is methane exceptional ? Can you explain this ? 

(12) Write a short essay on the corrosion of metals, referring particularly 

to the case of iron. 

(13) Give the whole argument by which it can be proved that the formula 
of water is H 2 O, making no assumptions other than those of the atomic theory. 

(14) Write an essay on the discovery of the composition of air. Do you 
think it possible that air still contains an undiscovered permanent constituent ? 

(16) What is meant by an acidic oxide ? Illustrate your answer by brief 
reference <0 the oxides of nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine. Are 
there any acidic oxides without a corresponding oxy-acid or vtce^versa ? 

(16) Classify the properties of sulphuric acid mider suitable headings. 

Name substances which possess each of these sots of properties. . 

(17) To what purposes ore aluminium, zinc, iron, chromium put m mdustry 
and how do these depend upon their chemical and physical properties ? 

(18) How were the inert gases discovered ? Describe their extraction and 

industrial uses. r r* 

(19) Elements are often said to exist in more active forms. Explain the 

nature of these, referring to the cases of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, phos- 

phorus in the course of your answer. 

(20) Compare and contrast the work of Priestley and Lavoisier. 

21) What chemical manufacturing processes were made possible by the 
availability of electricity supplies from about 1880 onwards ? 


ANSWERS TO NUMERICAL EXAMPLES 


Chapter IX,— 4. 400 c.c. 

6. 4406 cals. 
CliapterX.— 3. 23-00. 

4. 39-01. 

Chapter XL— 9. 63-24 per cent. 
Chapter XII. — 6. 40-09. 

7. 0-1056 gma./ 
100 c.c. 

Chapter Xm.— 2. 8-89 gms. 

Chapter XV.— 7. 0-0247 per cent 


Chapter XVI.-8. 118-9. 

Chapter XVn.— 8. 40-9 per cent 

10. 14-00. 

Chapter XIX.— 4. 0-0546 gms. 

Chapter XX.— 6. 3-059 gms. 

Chapter XXI.-4. 1-1434 gms. 

Chapter XXn.-lO. 71-49 per 
cent. 

Chapter XXin.-4. 107-14. 
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Value* recommended by Commission on Atomic Weights, International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry, July 1957 

Atomic weights in brackets denote the mass number of the most stable known isotope. 


Atomic 

number 

Name 

Sym- 

bol 

Atomic 

weight 

Atomic 

number 

Name 

Sym- 

bol 

Atomic 

weight 

1 

Hydrogon 

H 

l-008() 

62 

Tellurium 

Te 

127*61 

2 

Holiiun . 

He 

4*003 

63 

Iodine . 

I 

126*91 

3 

Lithium 

Li 

6*940 

54 

Xenon , 

Xe 

131*3 

4 

Beryllium 

Be 

9*013 

65 

Catjsium . 

Cs 

132*01 

5 

Boron . 

B 

10*82 

56 

Barium . 

Ba 

137*36 

6 

Carbon . 

C 

12*011 

57 

Lanthanum . 

La 

138*92 

7 

Nitrogen 

N 

14-008 

68 

Cerium . 

Ce 

140*13 

8 

Oxygem . 

0 

16*0000 

59 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

140*92 

9 

Fluorine 

F 

19*00 

60 

Neodymium . 

Nd 

144*27 

10 

Noon 

Ne 

20*183 

61 

Promethium . 

Pm 

[145] 

11 

Sodium . 

Na 

22*991 

62 

Samarium 

Sm 

150*35 

12 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24*32 

63 

Europium 

Eu 

152*0 

13 

Aluminium 

A1 

26*98 

64 

Gadolinium . 

Gd 

157*26 

14 

Silicon . 

Si 

28*09 

65 

Terbium 

Tb 

158*93 

15 

Phosphorus . 

P 

30*975 

66 

Dysprosium , 

uy 

162*51 

16 

Sulphur 

s 

32-066 

67 

Holmium 

Ho 

164*94 

17 

Chlorine 

Cl 

36-457 

68 

Erbium . 

Er 

167*27 

18 

Argon . 

A 

39*944 

69 

Thulium 

Tin 

168*94 

19 

Potassium 

K 

39*100 

70 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

173*01 

20 

Calcium . 

Ca 

40-08 

71 

Lutetium 

Lu 

174*99 

21 

Scandium 

Sc 

44-96 

72 

Hafnium 

Hf 

178*50 

22 

Titanium 

Ti 

47-90 

73 

Tantalum 

Ta 

180*95 

23 

Vanadium 

V 

60*95 

74 

Tungsten 

W 

18386 

24 

Chromium 

Cr 

52*01 

75 

Rhenium 

Re 

186*22 

25 

Manganese 

Mn 

54*94 

76 

Osmium 

Os 

190*2 

26 

Iron 

Fo 

55*85 

77 

1 Iridium . 

Ir 

192*2 

27 

Cobalt . 

Co 

68*94 

78 

Platinum 

Pt 

195*09 

28 

Nickel • 

Ni 

68*71 

79 

Gold . 

All 

1 197*0 

29 

Copper • 

Cu 

63*54 

80 

IVIercury 

Hg 

200*61 

30 

Zinc 

Zn 

65*38 

81 

I'hallium 

Tl 

204*39 

31 

Gallium 

Ga 

69*72 

82 

Lead 

Pb 

207*21 

32 

Germanium . 

Ge 

72*60 

83 

Bismuth. 

Bi 

209*00 

33 

Arsenic . 

As 

74*91 

84 

Polonium 

Po 

210 

34 

Selenium 

So 

78*96 

85 

Astatine 

At 

[210] 

35 

Bromine 

Br 

79*916 

80 

Radon . 

Rn 

222 

36 

Krypton 

Kr 

83*80 

87 

Francium 

Fr 

[223.1 

37 

Rubidium 

Kb 

86*48 

88 

Radium 

Ra 

226*05 

38 

Strontium 

Sr 

87*63 

89 

Actinium 

Ac 

227 

39 

Yttrium 

Y 

88*92 

90 

Tliorium 

Th 

232*06 

40 

Zirconium 

Zr 

91*22 

91 

Protactinium . 

Pa 

231 

41 

Niobium 

Nb 

92*91 

92 

i Uranium 

U 

238*07 


(Columbium) . 

(Cb) 


93 

Neptunium 

Np 

[237] 

42 

Molybdenum . 

Mo 

95*95 

94 

Plutonium 

Pu 

[242] 

43 

Technetium . 

Tc 

[99] 

95 

Americium 

Am 

[243] 

44 

Ruthenium . 

Ru 

lOM 

96 

Curium . 

Cm 

[243] 

45 

Rhodium 

Rh 

102*91 

97 

Berkelium 

Bk 

[245] 

46 

Palladium 

Pd 

106*4 

98 

Californium , 

Cf 

[246] 

47 

Silver . 

Ag 

107*880 

99 

Einsteinium . 

Es 

?254 

48 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112*41 

100 

Fermi urn 

Fin 

?255 

49 

Indium . 

In 

114*82 

101 

Mendelovium . 

Md 

[256] 

50 

Tin 

Sn 

118*70 

102 

Nobeburn 

No 

— 

61 

Antimony 

Sb 

121*76 
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Absolute zero, 47 
Accunmlator, 488 
Acetaldehyde, 426 
Acetylene, 424 
tetrachloride, 420 
Acetylides, 426 
Acid radical, 193 
Acidity of bases, 210 
Acids, 191 

alkalis and salts, 140, 191 if. 
bases and salts, 191 
constitution of, 193 
definition, 191, 193 
electrolysis of, 196 
preparation of, 198 
properties of, 196 
Actinium, 405, 816 
Activated molecules, 249 
Additive properties, 208 
Adsorption indicators, 319 
Affinity, chemical, 146 
Agricola, 11 

Air, composition of, 603 
liquefaction, 606 
a mixture, 604 
Alabaster, 347 
Alchemy, 8 
Arabic, 9 

Algaroth, powder of, 690 
Alkali metals, 264 
waste, 267, 346 
Alkaline earth metals, 324 
Alkalis, 199 
properties, 201 
Alpha-particle, 169 
Alpha-rays, 169, 813 
Alum, 399 
ammonium, 401 
cassium, 401 
chrome, 679 
potash, 399 
tubidium, 401 
soda, 401 
Alumina, 395 
Aluminates, 396 
Aluminium, 390 
bromide, 402 
carbide, 397, 420 
chloride, 401 

detection and determination, 402 
fluoride, 401 
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Aluminium hydroxide, 395 
manufacture, 390 
nitrate, 398 
oxide, 394 
proportioa, 392 
salts, 396 
silicates, 397 
sulphate, 398 
sulphide, 398 

Aluminothonnic processes, 393, 669 
Alums, 399, 668 
false, 658 
Alumstone, 399 
Alunite, 399 
Amalgams, 372 
Americium, 1 62, 824 
Amino-group, 528 
Ammines, 800 
Ammonia, 613 
estimation, 622 
formula, 618 

laboratory preparation, 617 
liquid, 618 
oxidation of, 644 

preparation from coal products, 616 
properties, 519 
structure, 518 
synthesis, 614 

Arnmoniacal liquor, 429, 616 
Ammonia-soda process, 268 
Ammonium bicarbonate, 268, 625 
carbamate, 625 
carbonate, 525 
chloride, 523 
cyanato, 450 
dichromato, 675 
hydroxide, 620, 522 
molybdate, 571, 682 
nitrate, 625 
phosphate, 626 
phosphomolybdate, 671 
plumbichloride, 494 
salts, 523 

stannichloride, 481 
sulphate, 524 
sulphide, 626 
tetrochlorforrate, 774 
tetrachlorforrite, 770 
Anatase, 495 
Anglesite, 482 
Anhydrite, 333, 347 
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Anode, 134 
Anthracite, 418 
Antimonates, 588 
Antimonites, 587 
Antimony, 684 
allotropy, 686 
chlorides, 689 
detection, 590 
hydride, 686 
manufacture, 686 
pentasulphide, 688 
pentoxide, 687 
properties, 685, 686 
oxides, 687 
oxychloride, 690 
tetroxide, 687 
trioxide, 687 
trisulphide, 688 
Apatite, 344, 664 
Aqua regia, 697 
Aragonite, 340 
Argol, 286 
Argon, 809 
Aristotle, 5 
Arrhenius, 136 
Arsenic, 676 
allotropy, 676 
atomic weight, 677 
detection, 678, 584 
disulphide, 683 
hydride, 677 
oxide, 679 
pentasulphide, 684 
pentoxide, 682 
preparation, 676 
sulphides, 683 
trichloride, 684 
trioxide, forms of, 679 
poisoning by, 680 
trisulphide, 683 
yellow, 676 

Arsenious anhydride, 679 
Arsenites, 682 
Arsine, 677 
Asbestos, 326 
Aston, 178 
Astatine, 734 
Astracanite, 106 
Atacamite, 296, 298 
Atom, 40, 161, 166 
structure of, 168 ff. 
Atomic chlorine, 703 
energy, 822 
heats, 70 
hydrogen, 227 
number, 158, 171 
oxygen, 608 
theory, 40 ff. 
weights, 66 if. 

and combining weights, 
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and molecular weights, 68 
Atomic weights, determination of, 
72 ff. 

fundamental, 76 
list of, 838 

Atomicity of hydrogen, 62 
Atoms, decomposition of, 184, 813 
821 

size and number of, 166 
Augite, 467 
Auric chloride, 322 
nitrate, 322 
oxide, 322 
sulphate, 322 
Aurous chloride, 322 
nitrate, 322 
oxide, 322 
Autocomplexes, 368 
Autogenous welding, 229 
Autunite, 684 
Avogadro, N., 166 
Avogadro’s Law, 3, 61 
Azides, 527 
Azoimide, 626 
Azote, 601 
Azurite, 296 

Bacon, Francis, 12, 13 
Baddeleyite, 497 
Barium, 352 
carbonate, 356 
chlorate, 357 
chloride, 357 
determination, 367, 368 
estimation, 357, 368 
fluoride, 357 
hydroxide, 363, 364 
nitrate, 356 
oxide, 353 
peroxide, 260, 353 
platinocyanide, 799 
salts, 355 
sulphate, 366 
sulphide, 366 
Baryta, 354 
Barytes, 352 

Base-exchange process, 239 
Bases and alkalis chemical properties, 
199 ff. 

deOnition, 199 
Basic carbonates, 444 
slag, 346 
Basicity, 209 
Battery, Voltaic, 146 
Bauxite, 390 
Borkelium, 162, 825 
Beryl, 326 

Beryllium, alumino-silioate, 325 
atomic weight, 326 
oxide, 326 
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salts, 326 

Bessemer converter* 296, 766, 767 
Beta-roys, 169, 813 
Bicarbonates, 443 
Birkeland-£yde furnace, 643 
Bismuth, 690 
chloride, 693 
dioxide, 692 
hydride, 691 
monoxide, 692 
nitrate, 692 
oxychloride, 693 
pentoxido, 692 
subnitrate, 692 
sulphide, 693 
trioxide, 692 

Bismuthyl carbonate, 692 
Bisulphites, 640 
Black ash process, 267 
Black, Joseph, 16 
Blast furnace, 762 
electrical, 754 

Bleaching, 252, 639, 702, 715 
powder, 713 
Bohr, Niels, 172 ff. 
atom, 173 

Bonecourt surface heaters, 458 
Boracic ointment, 386 
powder, 386 
Boracite, 383 
Borax, 387 

beads, 387, 388 
glass, 387 

Bordeaux mixture, 308 
Boric acid, 386, 386 
oxide, 384 
Bornito, 295 
Borofiuorides, 389 
Boron, 383 

amorphous, 383 
detection of, 389 
hydrides, 388 
nitride, 389 
oxide, 384 
“phosphate/* 384 
preparation, 383 
sulphide, 389 
trichloride, 389 
trifluoride, 389 
Bort, 412 
Boyle’s Law, 48 
Boyle, Roberts, 12, 13, 14, 22 
Bragg, 118 
Brass, 300, 363 
Braunite, 738 
Brine, 279 ff. 

Bromates, 726 
Brom>oamallite, 720 
Bromic acid, 726 
Bromides, 724 


Bromine, 719 
chloride, 734 
Bromine, detection, 722 
determination, 722 
formula and atomic weight, 721 
hydrate, 721 
manufacture, 720 
oxides. 725 
properties, 721 
purification, 720 
water, 721 
Bronze, 300 
Brookito, 495 
Brown ring test, 550 
Brownian movement, 108 
Buffer salts, 144 
Bunsen burner, 457 
voltameter, 215 

Cadmta, 359, 363 
Cadmicyanides, 369 
Cadmium, 367 
coll, 368 
detection, 369 
nitrate, 368 
salts, 368 
sulphate, 368 
sulphide, 368 
yellow, 368 
Cncsium, 293 
Calamine, 359, 365 
Calcite, 111, 333, 340 
Calcium, 332 ff. 
acetate, 340 
aluminate, 343 
atomic weight, 334 
bicarbonate, 236, 341 
bisulphite, 346 
borate, 339, 383 
carbide, 339 
carbonate, 236, 340 
chloride, 348 
chromate, 348 
cyanamide, 341 

detection and determination, 349 
fluoride, 348 
hydride, 221, 339 
hydrogen sulphide, 346 
nitrate, 343 
nitride, 343 
oxalate, 340, 349 
Calcium, oxides, 336 
peroxide, 338 
phosphate, 344 
phosphide, 344 
polysulphides, 346 
preparation, 334 
salts, 338, 339 
silicate, 343 
sulphate, 347 
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sulphide, 345 
tetroxide, 338 

Caloulations based on atomic weights, 
81 ff. 

Californium, 162, 825 
Calomel, 378 
Calorie, 32 

Calorimeter, bomb, 33 
Cannizzaro, 62 
Carbon, 408 ff. 
allotropy, 409 
amorphous, 413 
atomic weiglit, 418 
circulation in nature, 439 
classification in periodic table, 408 
dioxide, 439 

detection and determination, 441 
preparation, 440 
disulphide, 444 
removal from coal gas, 431 
hydrides, 41 9 ff. 
monoxide, 432 ff. 

formula, 436 
oxides, 431 
process, 675 

stability of compounds, 408 
suboxide, 431 
tetracldoride, 446 
Carbonado, 412 
Carbonates, 444 
Carbonic acid, 442 
Carbonyl chloride, 438 
sulphide, 445 
Carbonyls, 437, 783, 788 
Carborundum, 473 
Carmine, 396 

Carnallite, 283, 289, 326, 330 
Camotito, 684 
Caro’s acid, 661 
Carrier compounds, 125 
Cassiterite, 474 
Castner process, 257 ff. 

Catalysis, 1 24 ff. 

Catalyst, 125 
Cathode, 154 
Caustic soda, 261 
Cavendish, 17, 230 
Celestine, 350 
CeU, Daniell, 146 
Leclanch^, 146 
Cement, Portland, 343 
Cementation process for copper, 297 
Cementite, 769 
Cerite, 406 
Cerium, 406, 406 
Cerussite, 482 

Chain reactions, 249, 453, 699 
Chalcedony, 463 
Chalcocite, 295 
Chalcopyrite, 296 


Clialk, 333, 340 
Charcoal, 414, 415 
animal, 415 
Charles’ Law, 49 
Chemical affinity, 146 £f. 
change, mechanism of, 122 
types, of 29 

combination, theory of, 186 ff. 
compounds, 24ff. 
energy, 30 
equilibrium, 128 ff. 
and physical changes, 21 ff., 28 
China clay, 467 
Chloramine, 562, 713 
Chlorates, 716 
Chlorauric acid, 322 
Chloric acid, 716 
Chlorides, detection of, 709 
of metals, 709 
Chlorine, 693 
atomic, 703 

atomic weight of, 79 ff\, 697 

bleaching by, 702 

detection, 703 

dioxide, 710 

fluorides, 734 

formula, 697 

heptoxide, 711 

hex oxide, 711 

isotopes, 698 

laboratory preparation, 695 ff. 
liquid, 698 

manufacture by Deacon process, 
695 

by electrolysis, 694 
by Weldon process, 694 
monoxide, 710 
oxidising properties, 701 ff. 
oxyacids of, 711 ff. 
properties, 698 ff. 
reaction with hydrogen, 699 
tcitroxide, 711 
trioxide, 711 
Chlorites, 715 

Chloropentamminocliromic chloride, 
802 

Chloroplatinates, 799 
Chlorosulphonic acid, 663 
Chlorous acid, 715 
Chrome alum, 679 
Chrome, iron ore, 669 
red, 493 
yellow, 493 

Cliromic anhydride, 672 
chloride, 678 
cyanide, 680 
hydroxide, 671 
oxide, 671 
salts, 677 
sulphate, 679 
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sulpliide* 680 
Chromicyanides, 680 
Chromite, 669 
Chromites, 671 
Chromium, 669 
detection, 680 
dioxide, 672 
determination, 680 
oxides, 670 ff. 
plating, 669 
sesqiiioxide, 67 1 
trioxide, 672 
Chroinous acetate, 677 
chloride, 676 
Chromoiis oxide, 671 
salts, 676 
sulphate, 676 
Chromyl chloride, 675 
Chrysoeolla, 383 
Cinnabar, 369, 377 
Clay, 397, 471 
ball, 397 
china, 307, 467 
common, 397 
Cleavage, 111 
C16veite, 807 
Coal, 417 
Coal-gas, 426 if. 

Cobalt, 776 
alum, 781 

ammonium sulphate, 780 
atomic weight, 777 
carbonyls, 779 

detection and determination, /81 

extraction, 776 
glance, 776 

hydroxide, catalytic effect, 126 
hydroxides, 778 
oxides, 778 
peroxide, 778 
separation from nickel, 781 
silicate, 779 
sulphate, 780 
sulpliide, 780 
Cobaltic hydroxide, 778 
oxkle, 778 
salts, 781 

Cobalticyanides, 779 
Cobaltinitrites, 779 
Cobalto-cobaltic oxide, 778 
Cobaltocyanides, 779 
Cobaltous carbonate, 779 
chloride, 780 
hydroxide, 778 
nitrite, 779 
oxide, 778 
salts, 778 

Coinage alloy, 300, 786 
Coke, 418 
Colemanite, 383 


Colloidal solutions, 106 
electrical properties, 109 
Columbium, 696 
Combination, 29 
Combining weights, 37 
Combustion, 462 
Common ion effect, 141 
Complex salt, 205, 799 ff. 
Compounds, boiling points and melt- 
ing-points, 26 

constant composition of, 26 
structure of, 27 
Condy’s fluid, 741 
Conservation of mass, 34, 43 
Constant boiling mixtures, 707 
proportions, law of, 35, 43 
Co-ordinate linltages, 155, 189 
Copper acetates, 307 
aceto-arsenite, 682 
alloys, 299 if. 
amalgjmi, 372 
arsenite, 582 
atomic weight, 300 
carbonate, 306 
cementation process for, 297 
chemical properties, 297 
chlorides, 304, 300 
detection, 308 
electrolytic, 297 
liistory, 296 
isotopes, 301 
manufacture, 295, ff. 
nitrate, 307 
oxides, 301 
peroxide, 302 
pyrites, 295 
refining, 296 
sources of, 295 
sulphate, 307 
Coprolito, 654 

Correction of gas volumes, 49 
Corundum, 390 
Covalent linkages, 155, 187 
Cristo halite, 464 
Crocoisite, 669 
Cryolite, 390, 401, 689 
Crystals, 110 ff. 
forms of, 312 
preparation of, 113, 114 
structure of, 114 ff. 
systems, 112 r 117 ff 

X-rays and structure of, 117 n. 

Cupellation, 310 ^ 

Cuprammonium ion, 303 
sulphate, 303 
Cupric chloride, 306 
hydroxide, 303 
ion, 306 
nitrate, 307 
oxide, 302 
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sulphate, 307 
sulphide, 307 
Cuprite, 295 
Cupronickel, 785 
Cuprous ocetylide, 426 
chloride, 304 
iodide, 304, 305, 732 
ion, 305 
oxide, 301 
salts, 304 
sulphate, 305 
sulphide, 305 
Curie, 812, 815, 821 
Curimn, 824 
Cyainelide, 450 
Cyariamido, 451 
Cyanic acid, 450 
Cyanide process for silver, 309 
Cyanides, 448 

recovery from coal-gas, 430 
Cyanogen, 446-447 
Cyanuric acid, 450 

Dalton, 17, 36, 40, 41, 151 
Daniell cell, 146 
Deacon process, 606 
Decomposition, 29 
Deliquescence, 248 
Delta metal, 300 
Democritus, 5 
Density of a gas^ 50 

and its rate of effusion, 61 
Desiccator, 97 
Desilverisation of lead, 309 
Deuteriiun, 227 
Devarda’s alloy, 513 
Dialysis, 466 
Diamond, 409 
Diaspore, 390 

Diazoniurn -compounds, 540 
Diffusion of gases, 59 ff. 
Displacement, 29 
Dissociation, 29 
constant, 137 
degree of, 136 
of nitrogen tetroxide, 635 
Distillation, 98 
fractional, 98 

under reduced pressure, 250 
Distilled water, 240 
Dithionic acid, 659 
Dobereiner, 156 
Dolomite, 326, 331, 333 
Double bonds, 423 
decomposition, 29, 206 
salts, 106, 205 
Drying ^ents, 566 
intensive, 246 

Dulong and Petit’s Law, 70 
Dumas, composition of water, 232 


Dumas’ method for vapour density 
determination, 58 
Dysprosium, 405 

Efflobescenok, 248 
Effusion, 61 
Einstein, 35 
Einsteinium, 162, 825 
Eka-silicon, 163 

Electrochemical series of elements, 
148 ff. 

Electrolysis, 133 ff. 
of acids, 195 
of alkalis, 202 

Faraday’s laws of, 134, 135 
Electrolytes, 137 ff. 

Electromotive force, 146 ff. 

Electron, 168 

Electroplating, 313, 669, 784 
Elements, 23 
Emerald, 325 
Emery, 394 
Enamels, 386 
Energy, chemical, 30 
Epsom salts, 332 
Epsomite, 332 
Equations, 85 
Equivalent, 37 
of an acid, 210 
of a base, 210 
determination of, 38 
Erbium, 405 
Ethylene, 422 ff. 

Eudiometer, 234 
Europium, 405 
Eutectic, 104 
Evaporation, 97 

Evaporators, multiple effect, 280 
Excess lime process, 239 
Explosion waves, 454 

Fahl ore, 295 

Faraday’s laws of electrolysis, 134, 135 
Felspar, 390, 397, 469 
Fermium, 162, 825 
Ferrates, 766 

Ferric ammonium chloride, 774 
chloride, 773 
ferrocyanide, 774 
hydroxide, 766 
colloidal, 766 
nitrate, 771 
oxide, 765 
salts, 770 ff. 
sulphate, 772 
sulphide, 772 
thiocyanate, 771 
Ferricyanides, 449 
Ferrite, 759 
Ferrites, 766 
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Ferro -chrome, 670 
Ferrocyanides, 449 
Ferrosoferric chloride, 770 
oxide, 765 
Ferro titanium, 495 
Ferrous ammonium chloride, 770 
Ferrous ammonium sulphate, 769 
carbonate, 768 
chloride, 770 
ferrocyanide, 774 
hydroxide, 764 
nitrate, 768 
oxide, 764 
sulphate, 768 
suli)hide, 768 
salts, 767 

Fire extinguishers, 443, 446 
Fireclay, 398 
Firedamp, 420 
Flame, 452 £f. 

structure of, 455 
Flash -powder, 329 
Flint, 463 
Fluorescence, 686 
Fluorides, 693 
Fluorine, 689 ff. 
atomic weight, 691 
oxidation by, 691 
oxides, 693 
preparation, 689 
properties, 690 
Fluorite, 348, 689 
Fluorspar, 348, 689 
Formulae, 41 

determination of, 81 
Four-element theory, 5 
Fowler’s solution, 581 
Frac-tional crystallisation, 100 
Fractionating column, 99 
Francium, 293 
Franklinite, 359 
Frasch sulphur process, 6 1 9 
Freezing mixtures, 105 
Fuel gases, 433 
Fused quartz, 464 
Fusible metals, 59 1 

Gadolinfom, 405 
Galena, 482, 492 
Gallium, 402 
Galvanising, 362 
Gamma-rays, 170, 813 
Garnet, 397 
Garniorite, 782 
Gas densities, 50 ff. 

Gas, blast furnace, 435 
coal, 426 if. 
laws, 48 if. 
natural, 419 
producer, 433 


water, 434 
Gases, nature of, 46 
Gay-Luvssac tower, 649, 650 
Gay-Lussac’s Law, 50 
Geber, 9 

Geiger and Nuttall’s rule, 81 7 
Gels, 109, 116 
German silver, 300, 785 
Germaniiun, 164, 474 
compounds, 474 
Giant molecules, 120 
Glass, etching of, 692 
Glasses, 469 if. 

Glauber, 11 
Glauber’s salt, 277 
Glazes, 388, 471 
Glover tower, 049, 650 
Glucinum v. Beryllium, 326 ff. 
Goethite, 766 
Gold, 319 if. 

atomic weight, 322 
colloidal, 321 

detection and determination, 323 
extraction, 320 
occurrence, 320 
oxides, 322 
refining, 320 
salts, 322 
trichloride, 322 
Graham’s Law, 59 ff. 

Gram -atomic weight, 52 
Gram -molecular weight, 62 
Graphite, 412 
Greonockite, 367 
Greensand, 239 
Green vitriol, 768 
Groups of periodic table, 167, 162 
atomic structure and, 176 
properties, I A, 254 
IB, 294 

IIA, 324 

IIB, 359 
111, 382 

IVA, 494 

IVB, 459 

VA, 694 

VB, 553, 503 

VIA, 669 

VIB, 668 
VlIA, 736 
VIIB, 688, 735 
VIII, 719 

Gunpowder, 288 

Guye’s limiting density method, 72,511 
Gypsum, 333, 347 

Habeb-Bosch process, 515 
Hematite, 751, 765 
Haemoglobin, 607 
Hafnium, 498 
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Hair-salt, 398 
Hales, 10 
Halite, 279 
Halogens, 688 fiP. 

comparison of properties, 736 
Hardness* temporary, 237 
Hard water, 237 
Hausmannite, 738 
Heat of combustion, 32 
of formation, 33 
of reaction, 32 

of reaction of acids and bases, 138 
Heavy water, 227, 228 
Helium, 807 

preparation, 807 
properties, 808 
Helmont, van, 1 1 
Hempel gas-burette, 612 
Henry’s Law, 96 
Hess’ Law, 31 
Hexathionio acid, 660 
History of chemistry, 5 ff. 
Hofmann’s method of determining 
vapour densities, 68 
Holmium, 406 
Homogeneity, 25 
Hornblende, 467 
Hom-silv'^er, 315 
Homstone, 463 
Hydrates, 247 
Hydrazine, 626 
Hydrazoic acid, 526 
liydriodic acid, 730 
Hydrion, 191, 194 
Hydrobromic acid, 722 
properties, 724 
Hydrocarbons, 419 ff. 

Hydrochloric acid, 703 
Hydrochloric acid, manufacture, 704 
oxidation to chlorine, 695, 708 
properties, 706 ff. 
Hydrochlorocuprous acid, 304 
Hydrocyanic acid, 447 
Hydrofluoboric acid, 389 
Hydrofluoric acid, 691 ff. 
Hydrofiuosilicic acid, 472 
Hydrogen, 213 

adsorption by metals, 224 
atom, structure of, 174, 214 
atomic, 227 
we^ht of, 76 
bromide, 722 
bromide properties, 724 
chloride, 703 
formula, 64 
manufacture, 704 
properties, 706 ff. 
detection and determination, 229 
discovery, 216 
drying of, 221 


fluoride, 691 
forms of, 222 
iodide, 730 

ion, catalytic effect of, 127 
isotope, 227 

Hydrogen, nascent, 226 
occurrence, 216 
peroxide, 249 ff. 

tests for, 263 
persulphides, 633 
place in the periodic table, 213 
preparation and manufacture, 
216 ff. 

properties, 222 ff. 
purification of, 220 
reactions, 223 ff. 
selenide, 666 
spectrum, 223 
sulphide, 626 ff. 
tellurido, 667 
uses, 228 
Hydrolith, 221 
Hydrolysis, 30, 144, 244 
Hydronitrites, 539 
Hydrosulphites, 643 
Hydrosulphurous acid, 642 
Hydroxylamine, 627 
Hypobromitcjs, 725 
Hypochlorous acid, 71.1 
Hyponitrites, 638 
Hyponitrous acid, 538 
Hypophosphoric acid, 568, 669 
Hypophosphorous acid, 667, 568 
Hypoaulpliites, 642 
Hyposulphurous acid, 642 
Hypotheses, 3 

Iceland spar, 340 
Ilmenite, 495 
Incandescent mantles, 499 
Indium, 402 
Inert gases, 804 

preparation from air, 805 
Inflammable air, 215 
Infusible white precipitate, 380 
Ink, 768 

Intensive drying, 246 

Intermediate compounds, 1 27 

Invar, 786 

lodates, 733 

Iodic acid, 732 

Iodides, 731 ff. 

Iodine, 725 
atomic weight, 729 
fluorides, 734 
manufacture, 726 ff, 
monoohloride, 734 
oxidising action, 728 
pentoxide, 732 
phosphate, 734 
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physiological action, 729 
properties, 727 ff. 
recovery from residues, 727 
tests for, 729 
trichloracetate, 734 
Iodine trichloride, 734 
use in analysis, 728 
uses, 729 

Ionic theory of solution, 135 ff. 

evidence for, 139 
Ionising solvents, 242, 618 
Ionium, 819 
Iridium, 794 

Iron, 760. See also Ferric and 
Ferrous, 
alum, 772 
carbonyls, 776 
cast, 764 

detection and determination, 776 
disulphide, 772 
extraction, 752 
historical, 760 
hydrides, 764 
occurrence, 761 
ores, 751 
oxides, 764 ff, 
passive, 763 
properties, 761 
pyrites, 758, 772 
rusting, 761 ff. 
wrought, 755 
Ironstone, 751 
Isomerism, 30 
Isotopes, 177 ff. 

Isotopes, radioactive, 816, 821 
separation, 182 
structure of, 183 

Jabir, 9. 

Jargoon, 798 
Jasper, 463 
Jeweller’s rouge, 765 

Kainite, 283, 289, 326 
Kaolin, 398, 467 
Keene’s cement, 347 
Kelp, 726 

Kermes mineral, 588 
Kieselgtihr, 463, 466 
Kieserite, 326, 332 
Kinetic theory, 46 
K jeldahl process, 5 1 3 
Krypton, 810 
Kunkel, 15, 359 

Lakes, 395 
Lamp-black, 416 
Londolt, 34 
Lanthanum, 404, 406 
Laughing gas, 629 


Lavoisier, 17, 34, 230, 699 
Law, Boyle’s, 48 
Charles’, 48 

conservation of mass, 34 , 53 
constant proportions, 35, 43 
Law, Dulong and Petit’s, 70 
Graham’s, 69 
Henry’s, 96 
Hess’, 31 

mass action, 123, 124, 128 ff. 
multiple proportions, 36, 43 
periodic, 71 

reciprocal proportions, 37, 44 
van’t Hoff and Le Cliatelier, 132 
Laws, 3, 34 ff. 

Lead, 482 ff. 
acetate, 492 
arsenate, 492, 582 
atomic weight, 485 
basic salts, 490 
carbonate, 490 
chloride, 493 
chromate, 493, 675 
determination, 494 
dioxide, 488 
estimation, 494 
hydride, 485 
hydroxide, 489 
iodide, 493 
ion, 489 
isotopes, 485 
manufacture of, 482 ff. 
monoxide, 486 
nitrate, 492 
oxides, 480 
peroxide, 488 
poisoning, 492 
properties, 484 
rod, 487 
salts, 489 
sesquioxidc, 487 
suboxide, 486 
sulphate, 493 
sulphide, 492 
tetracetato, 494 
tetrachloride, 493 
tree, 484 
uses, 485 
white, 490 

Leblanc process, 206 ff. 

Leclan(ih(^ cell, 146 
Lepid elite, 255 
Libavius, 1 1 , 481 
Lignite, 418 
Lime, 336 
kilns, 335 
light, 336 
slaked, 337 
Limestone, 340 
Linde oxygen-column, 506 
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Liquids, nature of, 46 
Litharge, 486 
Lithium, 255 ff. 

Luminosity of flames, 456, 458 
Lunar caustic, 314 
Lutecium, 405 
Lyophile colloids, 109 
Lyophobe colloids, 100 

Magnbsxa, 329, 331 
Magnesite, 326, 331 
Magnesium, 326 if. 

anunonium phosphate, 332 
atomic weight, 328 
bicarbonate, 331 
bromide, 331 
carbonate, 331 
chloride, 330 

detection and determination, 332 
hydroxide, 329 
nitrate, 331 
nitride, 331 
oxide, 328 
oxychloride, 331 
preparation, 326 
properties, 327 
pyrophosphate, 332 
salts, 329 
sulphate, 331 
Magnetite, 751, 765 
Malachite, 295 
Manganates, 740 
Manganese, 736 
alum, 746 

atomic weights, 737 
detection and determination, T4(> 
dioxide, 738 

action of hydrochloric acid on, 
739 

extraction, 736 
Iieptoxide, 740 
oxides, 737 ff. 
properties, 737 
sesquioxide, 738 
steel, 737 
tetrachloride, 746 
trichloride, 746 
trioxide, 739 
Manganic chloride, 746 
hydroxide, 738 
Manganic sulphate, 746 
Manganites, 740 
Manganous borate, 746 
carbonate, 745 
chloride, 746 
hydroxide, 738 
linoleate, 746 
nitrate, 745 
oxide, 738 
salts, 745 


sulphate, 745 

Mantles, incandescent, 499 
Marble, 333, 340 
Marcasite, 772 
Marsh test, 578 
Martensite, 759 
Mary the Jewess, 8 
Mass and energy, 34 

action, law of, 123, 128 H'. 
Mass-spectrograph, 178, 182 
Massicot, 486 
Masurium, 747 
Mayow, 599 
Mean free path, 40 
Meerschaum, 326 
Melaconite, 295 
Mellitic anliydride, 431 
Mendol6off, 156 
Mendeleviiirn, 162, 825 
Mercuric chloride, 379 
chloroamide, 380 
compounds, 373 
cyanide, 376 
fulminate, 376 
iodide, 380, 732 
nitrate, 376 
oxide, 373 
salts, 374 
sulphate, 378 
sulphide, 377 
thiocyanate, 370 
Mercurous carbonate, 376 
chloride, 378 
compounds, 373 
nitrate, 376 
oxide, 373 
salts, 375 
sulphate, 378 
Mercury, 369 ff. 
atomic weight, 373 
detection of, 381 
extraction, 369 
isotopes, 373 
properties, 371 
purification, 370 
uses, 372 

Mesothorium I., 821 
Metabisulphitos, 640 
Metaboric acid, 385, 386 
Metallic ammines, 800 
Metals, actions on acids, 197, 219 
action on water, 217, 243 
Metaphosphoric acid, 569, 571 
Metasilicic acid, 466 
Methane, 419 ff. 

Mica. 397, 467 
Millikan, 167 
Minium, 487 
Misch -metal, 407 
Mispickel, 676, 679 
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Mixtures and compounds, 24 
Moissan, 411 
Molecular weight, 61 

determination of, by osmotic 
pressure^ 62 

by cryoscopic method, 65 
Molecular weight, dotenninatifwi of, 
by ebullioscopic method, 66 
of gases, 34, 168 
of hydrogen, 62 

of volatile liquids and solids, 
67 

Molecule, 62 

Molecules, no. of, in a vol. of gas,165 
shape of, 120 
Molybdates, 682 
Molybdenite, 681 
Molybdenum, 681 
oxides, 682 
salts, 682 
trioxide, 682 
Molybdic acid, 682 
Monazite, 406, 499 
Monel metal, 300, 785 
Monopersulphuric acid, 634, 661 
Monosilane, 463 
Mordants, 396 
Morley, 76 
Mortar, 338 

Multiple proportions, law of, 36, 43 

Nascent hydrogen, 225 
Natural gas, 419, 808 
Nelson electrolytic cell, 263 
Neodymium, 406 

Neon, discovery and preparation, 809 
lamps, 809 
Neptunium, 821, 824 
Nessler’s solution, 375, 380 
Neutralisation, 200 
Neutrino, 186, 819 
Neutron, 173, 184, 819 
Ni -chrome, 786 
Nickel, 782 
alloys, 785 

ammonium sulphate, 788 
carbonate, 787 
carbonyl, 788 
catalytic power, 784 
chloride, 788 

detection and determination, 789 
dioxide, 786 
extraction, 782 
ion, 786 

Mond process, 783 
monosulphide, 787 
nitrate, 787 
oxides, 786 
plating, 784 
properties, 783 


salts, 786 
sulphate, 787 
uses, 784 

Nickelonickelic oxide, 786 
Nickelous hydroxide, 786’ 
oxide, 786 
Niobium, 696 
Nitrates, 661 
Nitre, 287 
Nitric acid, 640 ff. 

action on metals, 547 
chemical properties, 646 
detection of, 660 
manufacture, 541 fT. 
oxidation by, 648 
Nitric oxide, 631 
Nitrifying bacteria, 602 
Nitrites, 540 
Nitro -compounds, 649 
Nitrogen, 501 ff. 
active, 509 
and air, 603 

atomic weight of, 79 ff., 5U) 
circulation in Nature, 502 
detection, 511 
determination, 611 
formula, 610 
liistory, 601 
hydrides, 613 ff. 
industrial prepaTati(.)n, 506 ff. 
iodide, 662 
oxides of, 528 
oxy acids of, 628, 538 ff. 
pentoxido, 538 
preparation, 604 ff. 
properties, 609 
sulphide, 552 
tetroxide, 634 

dissociation of, 636 
structure and formula, 536 
trichloride, 651 
trifluoride, 651 
trioxide, 638 
uses, 610 
Nitrolim, 451 
Nitro-metals, 637 
Nitron, 650 

Nitrosyl -sulphuric acid, 537 
Nitrous acid, 639 
oxide, 628 
Nobelium, 162, 826 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid, 654 
Normal solution, 212 

temperature and pressure, 50 
Noyes, 76, 78 
Nucleus of the atom, 1 69 

Ochre, red, 765 
Oil-flotation, 359 
Olefiant gas, 424 
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Oleum, 652, 654 
Opal. 463 
Ocangito, 499 
Oriental topaz, 394 
Orpiment, 576, 583 
Orthoboric acid, 386 
Orthoclase, 283, 397 
Oirthohydrogen, 222 
Orthopho«phoric acid, 667 569 
Orthosilicic acid, 465 
Odmiridium, 790, 793 
Osmium, 793 
hexafluoride, 794 
tetroxide, 793 
Osmosis, 62 ff. 

Osmotic pressure, 64 ff. 

and vapour pressure, 64 
Overvoltage, 226 
Oxides, 609 
acidic, 609 
amphoteric, 610 
basic, 610 
compound, 611 
list of, claHsifiod, 611 
neutral, 609 
peroxides, 610 

Oxy -acetylene blowpipe, 608 
Oxy cyanogen, 451 
Oxygen and respiration, COO ff. 
atomic, 608 
detection and determination. 609 
history, 599 
manufacture, 601 
occurrence, 600 
preparation, GOO ff. 
properties, 605 
uses, 608 

Oxymuriatic acid, 694 
Ozone, 611 
detection, 615 
formula, 613 
preparation, 612 
properties, 014 

PALIiADlUM, 791 

absorption of hydrogen, by, 791 
compounds, 792 
Paracelsus, 11 
Parachor, 242 
Paraflins, 422 
Para-hydrogen, 222 
Parkos’s process for desilvorisation of 
load, 310 

Passivity, 670, 763 
Pearlash, 286 
Pearhte, 759 
Pentathionic acid, 660 
Perborates, 388 
Perchloric acid, 718 
Perchromio acid, 263, 676 


Perferrates, 766 
Periodates, 733 
Periodic acid, 733 
law, 71 
table, 166 ff. 
and atomic weights, 7 1 
explanation of, 176 ff. 
Permaj^anic acid, 741 
Permutit, 239, 397 
Pomitrates, 551 
Perowskite, 496 
Porrhenates, 748 
Perrin, 165 
I^ersulphates, 661 
Persulphuric acid, 660 
Pertitanic acid, 497 
Pfoffer, 63 

Pharaoh’s serpents, 376 
Phase rule, 101 ff. 

I'hlogiston, 15 

Phosphates, detection and estimatioi 
571, 572 

Phosphine, 662 ff. 

Phosphoniimi iodide, 564 
Phosphorescent zinc sulphide, 365 
Phosphoric anhydride, 570 
Phosphorite, 554 
Phosphorous acid, 667 
oxide, 565 
Phosphorus, 554 ff. 
allotropy of, 667 
atomic weight, 561 
black, 667 

chemical properties, 669 

circulation of, in Nature, 565 

dihydride, 564 

discovery, 554 

fluorides, 572, 573 

glow of, 659 

manufacture, 556 

occiuTonce, 654 

oxides of, 565 

oxychloride, 575 

pentabromide, 575 

pentachloride, 574 

pentoxide, 566 

poisoning, 659 

red, 557 

scarlet, 657 

sulphides, 672 

tetroxide, 666 

tri bromide, 675 

trichloride, 673 

tri-iodide, 575 

trioxide, 665 

uses, 561 

violet, 657 

white, 657 

Phosphoryl chloride, 676 
fluoride, 573 
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Photography, 316 
Photosynthesis by plants, 004 
Pitchblende, 684 
Plaster, 338 
of Paris, 347 • 

Platinocwanides, 799 
Platintiil, 794 

Platinu^ catalytic functions, 790 ff, 
extraction, 790, 794 
halides, 798 
oxides, 798 
sulphate, 799 
uses, 797 
Pliny, 2, 6, 22 
Plumbitos, 487 
Plutonium, 821, 824 
Polonium, 815, 820 
Poly sulphides, 632 
Polythionic acids, 659 
Pompholyx, 363 
Portland cement, 343 
Positive electron, 1 93 
Positivo-rav parabolas, 72, 178 
Positron, 1*85, 819 
Potash, alcoholic, 285 
caustic, 286 
Potassium, 283 ff. 

Potassium, antimonyl tartrate, 
689 

Potassium, argenticyanide, 314 
atomic weight, 284 
bromide, 290 
carbonate, 288 
chlorate, 717 

decomposition of, 602 
chloride, 289 
chlorochromate, 676 
cliromate, 673 
cobaltinitrito, 291, 779 
cyanato, 460 
cyanide, 448 
dichromate, 674 
ferricyaiiide, 449 
ferrocyanido, 449 
hexachlorplatinate, 291 
hydrogen fluoride, 691, 693 
sulphate, 289 
tartrate, 291 
hydroxide, 286 
iodate, 733 
iodide, 291, 731 
iron alum, 772 
mercuric iodide, 380 
monoxide, 285 
nitrate, 287 
nitrite, 289 
occurrence, 283 
oxides, 285 

perchlorate, 291, 718, 719 
permanganate, 741 ff. 


peroxide, 286 
picrate, 291 
poly-iodides, 291 
preparation, 284 
radioactivity, 284 
salts, general properties, 286 
tests for, 291 
silicofluoride, 473 
Potassium sulphate, 280 
sulphides, 289 
thiocyanate, 450 
Pottery, 471 
Praseodymium, 405 
Precipitation, 142 

Pressure, effect of, on ocjuilibriiiin, 
131 

Pricite, 383 
Priestley, 16, 699 
Producer-gas, 427, 433 
Promethium, 405, 406 
Protoactinium, 698, 821 
Prout’s hypothesis, 179 
Prussian blue, 774 
Psilomelane, 738 
Puddling, 765 
Piuple of Cassius, 322, 323 
Putty powder, 478 
Pyritic smelting, 296 
Pyroboric acid, 386 
Pjrrolusite, 694, 736 
Pyrophosphorio acid, 669, 671 
PyroHulphuric acid, 659 
Pyrosulphurous acid, 633 
Pyrosulphites, 640 
Pyrosulphuryl cliJoride, 663 

QxjANauM numbers, 174 
Quartz, 463 

Radioactive transformations, 813 ff* 
period of, 817 
rate of, 817 
table of, 814 
isotopes, 816 
Radioactivity, 170, 812 
historical, 812 
induced, 821 

Radio -elements, preparation of, 810, 
821 

artiflcial, 821 
Radium, 820 
emanation, 820 
Radon, 810, 820 
Rare-earth elements, 405 

atomic structure, 406 
carbonates, 407 
hydrides, 407 
hydroxides, 407 
nitrates, 407 
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oxides, 407 
preparation, 406 
Balts, 407 
separation, 406 
sulpfiates, 407 
Bulphicles, 407 
uses, 407 

Hate of reaction, 122 ff. 

Rays, alpha, 813 
beta, 813 
garnma, 813 
Realgar, 576, 583 

Reciprocal proportions, law of, 37, 44 
Red lead, 486 
Heduction, catalytic, 784 
Refrigeration, 619 
Respiration, 606 
Reversible reactions, 128 ff. 

Rhenium, 747 
chloride, 748 
oxides, 748 

Ithodiuni and compounds, 791 
Richards, 79 
Rock crystal, 463 
salt, 279 

Root-mean -square velocity, 46 
Rubidium, 292 
Ruby, 390, 394 
sulphur, 683 
Rust, 761 

Ruthenium compounds, 790 
Rutherford, 169, 172 
Rutile, 496 


Safety lamp, 420 
Sal ammoniac, 623 
Salt bods, 279 
lakes, 279 
Saltpetre, 287 
Salts, 137, 203 
acid, 204 

additive properties, 208 
basic, 204 
buffer, 144 
complex, 205 
constitution, 118, 203 
definition, 203 
double, 205 

general properties, 208 
normal, 204 
preparation of, 206 ff. 
types of, 204 
Samarium, 405 
Sapphire, 390, 394 
Scandium, 404, 405 
Scheele, 16 
Scheele’s green, 682 
Scheelite, 682 
Schlippe’s salt, 589 


Schoenite, 289 
Science, meaning of, 1 
Selenates, 666 
Selenic acid, 666 
Selenides, 605 
Selenious acid, 665 
Selenium, 664 ff. 
dioxide, 665 
hydride, 666 
Serpentine, 326, 467 
Silica, 463 ff. 
gardens, 467 
gel, 466 

Silicate growths, 466 
Silicates, 466 ff. 

Silicic acid, 465 
anhydride, 403 
Silicornethane, 463 
Silicon, adamantine, 462 
amorphous, 462 
atomic w'oight, 462 
carbide, 473 
dioxide, 463 
fluoride, 472 
hydrides, 463 
monoxide, 463 
preparation, 462 
properties, 462 
tetrachloride, 473 
Silver, 309 ff. 
alloys, 311 

atomic weight of, 79 ff., 310 

bivalent, 318 

bromide, 316 

carbonate, 314 

chloride, 315 

colloidal, 312 

detection and determiimtion, 318 
fluoride, 315 
insoluble salts of, 311 
iodide, 316 
ion, 312 

manufacture, 309 ff. 
nitrate, 314 
oxide, 332 
peroxide, 312 
properties, 311 
purification, 310 
residues, 317 
sulphate, 315 
sulphide, 315 
Smaltite, 776 
Soap, 237 
Soda, caustic, 261 
lime, 338 
native, 266 
washing, 266 ff. 
water, 443 
Sodamide, 274 
Soddy, 177, 815 
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Sodium^ amalgam, 372 
amide, 274 
argonticyanido, 309 
arsenate, 682 
arsenito, 682 t 
atomic weight, 260 
azide, 275 
bicarbonate, 272 
bisulphate, 278 
bromide, 283 

Sodium carbonate, 266 ff. 
hydrates, 272 
hydrolysis, of, 272 
manufacture, 267 ff. 
native, 266 
properties, 27 J 
purification, 271 
solubility, 272 
chlorate, 283 
chloride, 279 ff. 
manufacture, 270 
native, 279 
properties, 282 
cyanide, 273, 448 
dichromate, 675 
dihydrogen phosphate, 275 
di-uranate, 685 
fluoride, 283, 692 
formate, 221, 432 
historical, 257 
hydride, 266 

hydrogen pyrophosphate, 275 
sulphate, 278 
sulphite, 270 
hydrosulphide, 276 
hydrosulphite, 043 
hydroxide, 261 ff. 
manufacture, 262 ff. 
preparation, 261 ff. 
properties, 265 
hypochlorite, 712 
hyposulphite, 043 
iodide, 283 

magnesium uranyl acetate, 292 
manganate, 741 
metabisulphite, 276 
metaborate, 386 
metaphosphate, 240 
monosulphide, 276 
monoxide, 260 
nitrate, 274 
nitrite, 274 
nitro-prusside, 450 
para-tungstate, 684 
perborate, 388 
permutit, 397 
peroxide, 260 
persulphate, 278 
phosphates, 276 
polyaulphides, 276 


preparation, 268 
properties, 269 
pyroantimonate, 292 
pyroborate, 387 
pyrophosphate, 276 
pyrosulphite, 276 
salts, general properties, 266 
tests for, 291 
silicate, 466 
stannate, 479 
Sodium sulphate, 277 
sulphides, 275 
sulphite, 276 
tetraborate, 387 
thiosulphate, 278, 643 
Soffloni, 385 
Solids, nature of, 47 
Solubility, 91 
curves, 94 ff. 
determination of, 92 ff. 
of gases, 93 

of solida and liquids, 92 
product, 141 
Solute, 90 

Solution, ionic theory of, 135 
normal, 2 1 2 
of precipitates, 142 
Solutions, 89 ff. 
colloidal, 106 

optical properties, 107 
preparation of, 107 
saturated, 91 
Solvay process, 268 
Solvent, 90 
Soot, 417 

Space lattices, 114 ff. 

Spathic iron ore, 751, 768 
Spinthariscope, 818 
Spodumene, 255 
Stahl, 15 

Stainless stool, 670 
Standards of atomic weigljt, 73 
Standard temperatum and pressure 
51 

Stannic acids, 478 
chloride, 481 
nitrate, 479 
oxide, 478 
sulphide, 479 
Stannous eliloride, 480 
nitrate, 479 
oxide, 478 
sulphate, 479 
Steel, 756 ff. 

Bessemer, 760 ff. 
cementation, 766 
electrical, 768 
open-heoi'th, 758 
stainless, 670 
structure, 769 
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Stellite, 682 
Stibine, 586 
Stibnite, 685, 588 
Strontianite, 350 
Strontium, '350 
carbonate, 351 
chloride, 351 
chromate, 351 

detection and determination, 351 
duorid© 351 

Strontium hydroxide, 360 
nitrate, 351 
oxide, 350 
peroxide, 350 
salts, 351 
sulphate, 361 
sulphide, 361 
Substances, 22 
Substitution, 29, 422 
Sugar of load, 492 
Sulphates, acid, 667 
normal, 658 

Sulphides, metallic, 631 
precipitation of, 630 
Sulphit^, 640 
Sulphoxylic acid, 663, 642 
Sulphur, 617 ff. 
acid, halides of, 634, 661 
allotropy, 620 
amorphous, 623 
atomic weight, 626 
colloidal, 623 
decaduoride, 663 
dichloride, 664 
dioxide, 636 
bleaching by, 639 
heptoxide, 642 
hexaduoride, 663 
liquid, 623 
manufacture, 618 ff. 
monobromide, 664 
monochloride, 664 
monoclinio, 622 
monoxide, 636 
nacreous, 623 
occurrence, 617 
octahedral, 621 
oxides and oxyacids, 633 ff. 

list of, 633, 634 
plastic, 623 
prismatic, 622 
properties, 624 

recovery from alkali waste, 620 

rhombic, 621 

sesquioxide, 636 

tetrachloride, 664 

tetroxide, 642 

trioxido, 640 

uses, 626 

valency, 626 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, 626 ff. 
Sulphuric acid, 646 ff. 
action on metals, 666 
on water, 664 
detection, 667 
formula, 652 

manufacture by contact process 
660 

by lead chamber process, 640 
oxidising action, 665 
Sulpliunc acid properties, 663 
Sulphurous acid, 637 ff. 
reducing action of, 639 
anhydride, 636 

Sulphuryl chloride, 662 * 

fluoride, 662 
Supercooling, 113 
Superphosphate, 346 
Suspensions, 89 
Sylvine, 283, 289 
Symbols, 41 

Talc, 326, 467 
Tantalic acid,598 
Tantalum, 697 
chlorides, 698 
oxides, 698 
Tartar emetic, 689 
Tautomerism, 30 
Technetuun, 747 
Teflon, 693 
Telluric acid, 667 
Tellurides, 667 
Tellurium, 666 

atomic weight, 666 
dioxide, 667 
halides, 667 
isotopes, 667 
trioxide, 667 
Temperature, 47 

effect of, on chemical equilibrimn 
132 

on rat© of reaction, 124 
Terbium, 406 
Tetraboric acid, 386 
Tetrathionic acid, 660 
Thallium, 403 
compounds, 403 
Theories, 3 
Thermite, 393 
Thiocarbonates, 445 
Thiocyanic acid, 460 
Thiocyanogen, 461 
Thienyl chloride, 662 
Thiophosphoryl fluoride, 673 
Thiostannates, 479 
Thiosulphates, 643 ff. 

Thiosulphuric acid, 643 
Thoria, 499 
Thorite, 499 
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Thorium, 499 
dioxide, 499 
nitrate, 600 
sulphate, 600 
tetrachloride, 600 
Thulium, 405 
Thyroid gland, 729 
Time-ractions, 733 
Tin, 474 ff. 

^ allotropy, 475 
amalgam, 372 
atomic weight, 477 
Tin detection of, 481 
determination of, 481 
hydride, 477 
isotopes, 477 
manufacture, 475 
pest, 47(i 
properties, 476 
sulphates, 479 
sulphides, 479 
Titanatos, 49f> 

Titanic acid, 496 
Titaniiun, 495 
detection, 497 
dichloride, 496 
dioxide, 495 
fluoride, 496 
halides, 496 
hydroxide, 496 
oxides, 495 
preparation, 495 
siilphatos, 497 
tetracliloride, 490 
trichloride, 496 
white, 496 

Transition elements, 160, 176 
Transmutation, 821 
Transuranic elements, 824 
Tridymito, 464 
Trithionic acid, 659 
Troostito, 759 
Timgsten, 682 
compounds, 684 
dioxide, 084 
filaments, 683 
trioxide, 684 
Tungstic acid, 684 
Tuipeth mineral, 378 

Udells, 726 
Uloxite, 383 
Ultramarine, 469 
Uranatos, 686 
Uranium I,, 819 
Uranium II., 819 
Uranium, 684 
energy from, 822 
oxides, 686 
salts, 685 


Uranous chloride, 686 
sulphate, 686 
Uranyl acetate, 687 
chloride, 680 
compounds, 686 
nitrate, 686 
sulphate, 686 
Urea, 460 

Vacuum desiccator, 97 
Valency, 66, 151 £F., 185 
of the elements, 1 53 ff. 

Valentino, Basil, 11 
Vanadium, 595 
oxides, 695, 696 
salts, 596 

Vapour density, determination of, 57 
Verdigris. 307 
Verdi ter, 307 
Vemeuil, 395 

Victor Meyer, method for determin- 
ing molecular weights, 57 
Vitriol, oil of, 645 
blue, (558 
green, 658 
white, 658 

Volhard method for detennining 
silver, 319 

Voltaic battery, 145 
Voltameter, Bunsen, 215 
Volumes of gases, correction of, 49 

Wad, 738 
Water, 229 ff. 

association of, 241 
catalytic powers, 246 
chemical properties, 242 
composition, 229 ff. 
by volume, 234 
by weight, 232 
conductivity, 240 
crystallisation, 248 
decomposition, 243, 245 
dissociation of, 242 
distilled, 240 
electrolysis of, 245 
hard, 237 
heavy, 227, 228 
natural, 234 
occurrence, 234 
physical properties, 241 
purification, 236, 240 
Water-gas, 427, 434 
Weston standard cell, 368 
White arsenic, 679 ^ 

lead, 490 
Willemite, 366 
Witherite, 352 
Wolframite, 406, 682 
Wood*a metal, 691 
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Xknon, 810 

X-ray spectrum, 171 

X-raye and crystal structure, 117 ff. 

YTTEaBixjii, 405 
Yttrium, 406 

Zeolite, 239, 397 
Zero, absolute, 47 
Zinc, 359 ff. 

Zinc, action of acids on, 362 ♦ 

alloys, 363 
atomic weight, 363 
blonde, 359, 365 
carbonate, 365 
cliloride, 366 

detection and determination, 366 
extraction, 359 
hydrosulphite, 365 
hydroxide, 364 


oxide, 363 
oxychloride, 366 
peroxide, 364 
properties, 359 ff, 
reducing action, ^62 
Zinc salts, 364 
silicate, 365 
sulphate, 366 
sulphide, 365 
Zincates, 364 
Zircon, 498 
Zirconia, 498 
Zirconium, 497 
dioxide, 497 
hydroxide, 497 
oxysalts, 498 
silicate, 498 
sulphate, 498 
tetrachloride, 497 
Zosimus, 8 




